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PREFACE. 


The  present  yolume  occnpies  the  tirenty- 
fourth  place  in  the  series  of  statistical  county 
survejrs  of  Ireland,  originally  instituted  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Societyi  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Irish  parliament  That  no 
greater  progress,  at  the  end  of  so  many  years, 
should  have  been  made  towards  the  completion 
of  this  important  national  undertaking,  and 
that  eight  counties  should  still  remain  unde- 
scribedy  is,  perhaps,  principally  attributable  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration  held  out  by 
the  Society,  in  itself  alone,  offering  little  tempta- 
tion to  enter  upon  the  laborious  exertions,  as  well 
in  the  field  as  in  the  study,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  a  county  survey  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Neither  has  any  distinction 
been  made  between  the  large  or  the  small,  the 
near  or  the  remote  counties.  The  Society,  at  the 
outset,  appears  to  have  depended  upon  persons 
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being  found,  who  would  volunteer  their  services, 
regardless  of  immediate  recompense,  and  such 
expectations  have  not  proved  altogether  devoid 
of  foundation ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sur- 
veys have  lingered  on  to  the  present  day. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1 799>  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  my  travels  in  the  States  of  North 
America  and  the  Canadas,  I  had  been  solicited 
by  the  persons  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Society,  to  undertake  one  of  the  surveys ; 
but  after  having  had  my  mind  so  long  occupied 
with  the  destinies  of  the  giant  regions  of  the 
new  world,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  descend  to 
the  examination  of  an  Irish  county,  and  at  once 
declined  the  proposal.  That,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  I  should  have  undertaken  a  task 
which  I  had  before  rejected,  may  require  a  few 
words  df  explanation  ;  and  I  think,  I  may  say,  I 
was  principally  prompted  to  it,  by  the  perusal  of 
the  able  little  book  upon  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Biche- 
no,  and  the  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  with  him  at  my  own  house,  though  to  my 
regret,  only  during  a  very  cursory  visit  I  had 
ample  leimire  also  at  the  time,  and  felt  a  desire 
to  avoid,  in  some  measure,  the  obloquy  wfaidi 
has  been  cast  upon  those,  who,  after  years  spent 
in  foreign  travel,  in  various  countries,  remain  but 
iU  acquainted  with  their  own.  Of  the  county 
of  Roscommon  and  of  Connaught  in  general, 
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I  knew,  in  fact,  little  or  nothing,  from  personal 
observation,  having  never  set  foot  within  their 
limits,  excepting  during  a  short  excursion  to 
examine  the  mining  districts  on  the  confines  of 
Lough  Allen. 

I  commenced  my  task  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1830 ;  spent  the  principal  part  of  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  in  peram- 
bulating  the  county  to  and  fro  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  following  winter  sat  down  to 
arrange  the  fruits  of  my  researches.  But  having 
been  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  London 
for  some  months,  on  my  own  business ;  and  af- 
terwards having  gone  thither,  a  second  time,  on 
a  mission  relative  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  composition  of  the 
work  was  retarded ;  and  the  printing  was  after- 
wards protracted  considerably  beyond  the  time 
usually  required  to  bring  such  a  volume  to  a 
termination. 

I  have  spared  no  pains,  whether  in  pursuing 
my  inquiries  on  the  spot,  or  in  searching  for 
information  from  sources  already  published: 
the  latter,  indeed,  occupied  much  more  time 
than  I  had  anticipated ;  and,  to  my  mortification, 
without  any  very  satisfactory  results.  That  I  may 
not  have  fallen  into  error,  and  also  passed  over 
many  things  unnoticed,  I  am  not  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  suppose  j  but,  pursuant  to  the  notice 
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which  appears  prefixed  to  this  work,  I  beg  leave 
to  Bay,  that  I  shall  gratefully  receive  any  com- 
munications  which  may  be  offered,  tending  to 
illostrate  the  statistics  of  the  county;  and  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  arrange  them,  in  order  to  their 
being  deposited  along  with  this  volume,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

I.  W. 


KAVENSWELIm 

BRAV. 


SURVEY 


or  THE 


COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


SITUATION — EXTENT — BOUNDARIES. 

Xhr  County  of  Roscommon,  one  of  the  five  coonties 
which  compose  the  province  of  Connaught,  is  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Ireland.  Its  extreme  north  lies  in 
N.  latitude  54^  l'  27" ^  and  its  most  southern  point  in 
53°  16'  13" :  the  distance  between  these  two  parallels 
of  latitude  amounts  in  Irish  miles  to  about  forty-six 
two-thirds,  and  in  English  statute  nearly  to  fifty-nine 
one-third,  which  may  accordingly  be  set  down  for  the 
length  of  the  county. 

The  breadth  of  the  county  is  very  unequal,  and  it 
diminishes  to  a  narrow  angle  both  at  the  north  and 
at  the  south.  Its  largest  continuous  width  from  east 
to  west  is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Rooskeybridge,  on 
the  Shannon,  where  it  reaches  to  about  twenty-five 
Irish  miles,  somewhat  less  than  thirty-two  English. 
Beyond  this  line  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  the 
county  becomes  narrower,  more  particularly  in  the 
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latter  direction :  near  the  town  of  Athleague,  upon  the 
river  Suck,  the  distance  from  that  stream  to  Lough 
Ree,  one  of  the  expansions  of  the  Shannon,  does  not 
exceed  ten  miles. 

The  meridian  of  Elphin,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  county,  is  in  8®  8'  31"  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.* 

The  area  of  the  county  contains 

Irish  Measure.  EDglish  Meisnre. 

In  square  miles  575  . .  932 

In  acres         ..      368,446  696,821 

Which  last  may  be  subdivided  as  follows  : 

Arable  acres  279,976     «        ••  453.515 

Bog      do.  80,908  ..  131,057 

Water  do.  7,562  . .  12,249 


368,446  596,821 

* 

The  northern  frontier  of  the  county,  which,  as 
already  observed,  is  very  narrow,  not  exceeding  three 
miles  in  breadth,  is  bounded  by  the  County  of  Leitrim ; 
'on  the  north-^est  the  boundary  is  formed  by  Sligo; 
on  the  west  by  Mayo ;  on  the  south-west  by  Galway, 
or  rather  by  the  river  Suck,  which  flows  between  the 
two  counties,  in  a  meandering  course  of  nearly  fifty 
miles,  computing  all  its  windings.  But  the  most  re- 
markable boundary  of  the  County  Roscommon  ia  that 
^m  its  eastern  side,  formed  by  the  river  Shannon  and 
its  extensive  lakes ;  and  although  from  the  point  wheie 

*  Vide  tilt  Gftad  Jaiy  coeatj  map  tieculed  by  Mfssit. 
JEdftworlb  aad  Ridufd  Grifith,  pabiiflied  ia  1817. 
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the  boundary  line  lo  the  n^rth  meets  Lough  AUen^  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Suck  on  the  south,  which  two 
points  are  not  far  from  being  under  the  same  meridian/ 
the  distance,  as  already  mentioned,  does  not  exceed 
sixty  English  miles  in  a  straight  line,  yet  at  least 
double  that  extent  may  be  assigned  to  the  frontier 
line,  if  all  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  are  taken  into 
account.  About  two- thirds  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
county  are  defined  by  water. 

The  river  Suck  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats, 
and  that  to  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth ;  whilst 
the  Shannon  during  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
along  the  shores  of  Roscommon,  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  burthen ;  but  the  navigation  is  frequently  inter- 
cepted  by  shallows  and  falls,  as  will  be  more  particu- 
larly explained  in  the  section  upon  the  rivers,  and  the 
utility  of  the  navigation  to  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  county ;  for  the  present  the 
subject  is  merely  one  of  boundaries. 

By  bridges  across  the  Shannon,  Roscommon  com- 
municates with  the  Counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford, 
Westmeath,  and  with  the  King's  County;  and  by 
bridges  across  the  river  Suck,  with  Galway. 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Roscommon  is  divided  into  six  baronies  and  half 
baronies,  in  the  following  order,  beginning  at  the 
north  : 

(  Occupying  the  northern  and  north- 
Barony  of  Boyle,  }      western  parts  of  the  County ;  thQ 

V      principal  town  that  of  Boyle. 


BaroDj  of  Rotoommon, 


Barony  of  Ballintobber, 


Half  Baronj  of  Ballj- 


moe, 


Barony  of  Athlone, 
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Lying  to  tho  tooth  of  tho  pre- 
ceding one,  and  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  County: 
principal  town  Elphik. 

nrhis  Barony  consiatB  of  three  ae- 
parate  detached  portions:  two 
of  them  bordering  upon  the 
Shannon,  but  disjoined  by  the 
intenrention  of  the  Barony  of 
Roscommon :  and  the  third,  situ- 
ated to  the  extreme  west  of  the 
county,  being  separated  from 
the  other  two  parts  of  the  ba- 
rony, by  the  intenrention  of  the 
half  barony  of  Ballymoe.  The 
county  town,  Roscommov, 
stands  within  this  barony. 

On  the  south-west  of  the  coonty, 
adjoining  the  County  of  Gal* 
way. 

/^Extending     entirely     across    the 
J     county  from  east  to  west,  near 
J     the  town  of  the  same  name : 
V.    principal  town,  Atiilon£. 


.•,..«  /.m#  f  Occupying  the  extreme  south  of 

HalfBaronyofMoycame,  i      ..  , 


*  Is  tbt  togrtTfd  county  map,  by  Meiars.  Edfeworth  and  GriiBth, 
tilt  half  barony  of  Ballymoe  if  not  designated  by  name  in  large  letten, 
like  the  other  baronies,  bnt  its  position  may  be  assumed  from  the  town  of 
Ballymoe,  on  the  borders  of  the  County  of  Galway,  and  from  the  cokmriag 
•f  the  map* 
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In  the  foregoing  table,  the  baronies  are  placed  in: 
their  geographical  order  £rom  north  to  south,  the  bet- 
ter to  render  their  respective  situations  understood; 
But  in  the  county  books,  as  well  as  in  the  marginal 
references  of  the  county  map,  they  are  arrange  dif- 
ferently, and  stand  thus : 

Athlone, 

Ballintobber, 

Half  Ballymoe, 

Boyle, 

Half  Moycame, 

Roscommon. 

On  what  principle  the  arrangement  was  originally 
made,  I  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain. 
The  division  of  Connaught  into  counties,  and  of  Ros« 
common  into  baronies,  was  made  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  under  Sir  John  Perrot.    Athlone  being  then 
the  place  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  central 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  residence  frequently  of  the 
Deputy,  was  naturally  placed  the  first  on  the  list ;  but 
why  the  half  baronies  of  Ballymoe  and  of  Moycame, 
which  contain  no  towns  of  note,  and  which,  as  their 
epithet  of /wi//" denotes,  are  appendages  of  the  divisions 
of  another  county,  should  be  placed,  the  one  before 
the  barony  of  Boyle,  and  both  before  the  barony  of 
Roscommon,  is  not  so  readily  explained.     Ballintob- 
ber, which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  baronies,  comes  the 
second  on  the  list ;  and  this  barony,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, contains  the  town  of  Roscommon ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  fixed  upon  for  the   county   town,  from 
being  one  of  the  most  central  places,  admits  of  doubt. 
The  barony  of  Ballintobber  comprised  the  terri- 
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toriea  of  OConor  Mumne;*  that  of  Roseommon, 
the  territories  of  O'Conor  Ruadk  :\  these  were  riral 
chieftains,  but  both  of  them  were  eompelled  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  queen,  and  to  surrender  their  Brehon  titles. 
They  executed  indentures  of  submission,  and  accepted 
of  re-grants  to  them  and  their  heirs* 

The  barony  of  Boyle  was  formed  at  the  same  time 
out  of  the  territories  of  M^Dermott  of  the  Rock. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  contents  of  these 
several  Baronies,  according  to  a  marginal  note  in  the 
great  County  map  already  referred  to : 


BARONIES. 

ACRES. 

Aeablb. 

Boo. 

Watbe 

toul 
Irish. 

total 
English. 

BOTLB         •      .      . 
ROBCOMMOir 
BALLIlfTOBBBE     . 

Half  Ballymob 
Atblovb       •    . 

Ha  LP  MOYCAEITB 

65,137 
48,700 
75,923 
13,333 
66,623 
10,170 

25,548 
6,629 

23,295 
1,001 

16,337 
8,098 

3,598 
1,686 
1,300 

56 
902 

20 

94,283 
57,105 
100,518 
14.390 
83,862 
18,288 

152  723 
92,501 

162,822 
23,309 

135,843 
29,623 

loUl  in  Irith  Acros'  279,976 

1 

80,908 

7,562 

368,446 

Total  in  £ng.  Acres  453,515 

131,057 

12,249 

596,821 

These  baronies  are  subdivided  into  parishes,  and 
the  parishes  into  townlands ;  arbitrary  divisions  con- 
taining no  definite  number  of  acres. 

*  Dkwuna,  or  Dim,  lirown,  so  called  from  tlie  colour  of  his  hair. 

t  Ru»dk,  spelt  also  Humidk ;  that  is,  red-haired. 

I  most  take  this  early  opportnnitj  of  eipressiog  my  thanks  to  Blatihew 
O'Conor,  Bsq.,  Barrister,  brother  of  the  late  0*Conor  Don,  M.  P.  for  the 
Coanty  of  Roseommoo,  for  his  obliging  communication  of  theit  and  other 
inttfietiBf  particiilars. 
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The  following  tables  specifying  the  parishes,  the 
townlands,  and  the  acreable  contents  of  the  parishes, 
are  t^en  from  the  county  books,  which  serre  as  the 
basis  of  the  fiscal  assessments  upon  the  county. 

I. 

BARONY  OF  BOYLE. 


Pvishes.            Number  of  Townlands. 

Contento  in  Iriih  Acret. 

15 

1939 

Ki11bry«m 

6 

969 

Ardcarne 

39 

5760 

Tumma 

27 

2762 

Killuken 

26 

2212 

Killamod 

12 

1781 

Easteranow 

22 

1976 

Killcolagh    . . 

12 

1798 

Taughboyne 

56 

9193 

Boyle           •  • 

43 

6378 

Eillronan 

34 

2399 

Creaye 

.19 

1891 

KillmacumBey 

32 
343 

2759 

41,817 

n. 
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Parishes. 

Townlands. 

Contents. 

Shankbill     . . 

. .           Zo               . • 

2622 

Bumlin 

17 

2273 

Elphin 

.  •                  OO                         •  1 

5532 

KiltroBtan    • . 

..28 

3007 

1 3,434 
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Ptmh. 

Townlandi. 

Conte&tt. 

Brought  forward 

13,434 

Clonfinloagh 

28 

3025 

Lisanuff       •  •         • 

22 

2699 

KUlaken 

22 

2511 

Ogulla 

24 

3002 

KUlhooly      . . 

21 

2296 

Clooncraff   . . 

23 

1527 

Aghrim 

37 

3417 

283 


31,911 


in. 


BARONY  OF  BALUNtOBBER. 


Piriihet. 
Killbride  and  Derran 
Killkeeran   . 

Tarmonbarry 

Ballintobber 

BaaUck 

Killoorkej 

KUlUran 

Killmore 

Killglaii 

Killgefliii 

RoaconnaoD 

Cloootoakert 

KilltoUa^ 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


TownUnds. 

Conteiiti. 

36 

7122 

50 

6138 

—              , 

1872 

16 

2646 

25 

5621 

11 

2847 

21 

1597 

34 

3855 

37 

5024 

22 

2515 

28 

3918 

24 

1720 

43 

6128 

347 


51,003 
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IV. 


HALF  BARONY  OF  BALLYMOB. 


Parishes. 

Coatenu. 

Gran 

•  •              to                   •  • 

2506 

IXmsinon 

•  .               (5                 •  • 

586 

DiUmtemple 

16                 •  • 

1775 

CUMmigormican 

12 

a532 

49 


8399 


V. 


BARONY   OF  ATHLONE. 


Parishes. 

Townlands. 

Contents. 

St  Peter's   .. 

6 

1442 

Drum 

24 

3352 

Killtoom 

21 

3770 

Cam 

30 

5352 

Taughmaconnel 

35 

5538 

Dysart 

14 

1836 

St.  John's 

18 

3685 

Taughboy 

24 

2661 

Taughsrara 

27 

3147 

Rahara 

32 

2148 

Killenvoy 

33 

2781 

Killmayn 

42 

3759 

Athleague     .  • 

22 

3462 

Fuerty         . . 

35 

5549 

363 


48,483 
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VI. 


HALF  BARONY   OF  MOYCARNE. 


Paritbet. 
Creeagh 
Moore 


•*, 


TownUndt. 

14 

19 


•  • 


57 


ContcDls. 
3276 
5483 


33 

8759 

SUMMARY 

• 

Baroniei. 

Parisbet. 

Townluidt. 

Contents. 

Bojle 

13 

343 

41,817 

11 

283 

31,911 

Ballintobber 

13 

347 

51,003 

Half  Ballymoe 

4 

49 

8,399 

Athlone 

14 

363 

48,483 

Half  Mojcame 

2 

33 

8,759 

190,372 


On  easting  the  eye  over  the  preceding  taUes,  it 
will  be  immediately  perceived,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  acreable  contents  of  the  county, 
as  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  county  map,  and  the 
contents  of  the  several  baronies  in  the  books  according 
to  which  the  assessments  are  levied  on  the  county. 
To  place  this  difference  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  the 
table  has  been  constructed : 
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Contenti  per  the  ContenU  bj  the  countj 

Biroiiiei.  county  map.  books  for  aiietmeiit. 

Jriik  Aenu  Iruk  Aam* 

41,817 


1.  Boyle         ..  65,137 

2.  Roecommon  48,790 

3.  Ballintobber  75,923 

4.  HalfBallymoe  13,333 

5.  Athlone     . .  66,623 

6.  Half  Moycarne  10,170 


31,911 
51,003 

8,399 
48,483 

8,759 


Total  arable  land      279,976  190,372 

Thus^  by  the  county  books^  it  appears  as  if  the 
whole  superficial  contents  of  the  county  only  amounted 
to  190,372  acres ;  a  quantity  less  by  89,604  acres  than 
the  amount  of  the  mere  arable  land  set  down  in 
Messrs.  Edgeworth  and  Griffith's  map.  Incorrectness 
in  any  one  part  of  a  statement  necessarily  creates 
doubts  about  the  remainder;  and  in  these  old  esti- 
mates, although  the  whole  contents  are  less,  yet 
have  they  in  some  instances  gone  beyond  the  mark, 
and  assigned  more  acres  to  certain  townlands  than 
they  are  known  actually  to  contain.  Thus,  in  the 
pai'ish  of  Elphin,  as  I  was  informed  by  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop,  there  is  an  instance  of  county  cess  being 
levied  every  year  for  61)0  acres,  whereas  not  more  than 
500  acres  can  be  ascertained  as  existing  within  the 
district  described. 

In  treating  of  the  taxation  of  the  county,  this  sub- 
ject will  come  more  fully  under  notice.  At  present 
it  has  been  introduced  merely  in  reference  to  the 
superficial  contents  of  the  county  and  its  subdivision. 
So  also,  in  considering  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
the  county,  discrepancies  will  be  pointed  out  between 
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the  preceding  list  of  the  parishes,  and  those  named  in 
the  Elcclesiastical  Register,  and  in  the  county  map. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  subdivision  of  pa* 
rishes  into  townlands,  and  the  various  different  pro- 
portions of  surface  assigned  to  the  latter,  originally 
depended  on  the  estimated  quantity  of  profitable 
ground  which  each  townland  contained.  Had  the 
estimate  been  made  with  tolerable  precision,  or  even 
with  a  reasonable  approximation  to  precision,  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  basis  would  have  been  afforded 
for  a  comparison  between  the  extent  of  profitable 
ground  in  former  and  present  times.  But  the  esti- 
mate of  the  contents  of  the  townlands  in  general  is 
admitted  to  have  been  made  very  inaccurately;  and 
hence  much  inequality  arises  in  the  taxation  of  the 
county.* 


SURFACE   AND  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Allen,  the 
Curlew  mountains  in  the  same  district,  the  great  sand- 
stone ridge  of  Slievebawn,  extending  through  the  baro- 
nies of  Ballintobber  and  Roscommon,  and  Slievealuyn 
in  the  west,  afford  sure  indications  that  the  surface  of  Uie 
county  is  not  devoid  of  inequality  and  variety.  Neither 
is  it  merely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  that  the 
surfEkce  is  broken ;  but  in  various  parts  it  is  agreeably 

*  It  U  to  iwireM  Umm  erron,  and  readtr  tha  divinon  more  j«tl»  that  in 
•dditioD  io,  and  id  coonciion  with  the  great  TrigoooBBctrical  Ordnance 
Swey,  another  one  U  can7ing  on  linraltaniMiatlj,  to  regvlate  boundarietf 
and  Bake  a  new  cetimaie  of  the  Tatie  of  the  lead. 
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iindulated  with  hiU  and  dale.  Nevertheless^  considera- 
ble tracts  of  flat  ground  intervene  likewise,  through 
which  dull  and  sleepjr  rivers  wind  their  sluggish  course^ 
finequently  overflowing  their  sedgy  banks  and  flooding 
the  country  to  a  considerable  extent  on  either  side. 
Some  of  the  larger  bogs  also  present  flat  surfaces  of 
considerable  extent,  whilst  others  are  diversified  with 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  hills  upon  which  they  re- 
pose. Along  the  river  Suck,  and  likewise  on  the 
Shannon,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  flat  alluvial 
soil,  and  also  vast  plains  of  bog.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  are  in  the  contiguity  of  Athlone  and  of  Lanes- 
borough.  The  latter  was  selected  for  the  base  line 
measured  for  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  county, 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Edgeworth  and  Richard  Griffith,  the 
length  of  which  amounted  to  42,046  feet.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  this  tract  does  not  present 
an  uninterrupted  even  surface,  but  is  crossed  by  several 
ridges  of  limestone  gravel,  so  that  in  passing  between 
Lanesborough  and  Roscommon,  the  old  gaol,  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill  in  the  latter  town,  which  is  a  re- 
markable land-mark  on  this  side  of  the  county,  is  in 
several  instances  obscured  by  the  intervening  ground* 

Occasionally,  roads  may  be  seen  passing  for  one  or 
two  miles,  and  even  more,  over  nearly  dead  levels,  whilst 
in  far  more  numerous  instances,  they  wind  over  hills, 
where  ascents  and  descents  occur  of  inconvenient 
steepness,  and  that  also  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mountains. 

Though  rocks  appear  above  the  surfaces  in  various 
places  beyond  the  mountainous  region,  yet  they  rarely 
rise  to  considemble  height,  or  present  large  individual 
compact  masses.  I  cannot  call  to  recollection  a  single 
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instance^  excepting  it  be  actually  amongst  the  moan'* 
tainS)  where  they  form  cliffs,  or  become  remarkable 
objects  in  the  landscape*  Along  the  Suck,  and  along 
the  river  Shannon,  south  of  Carrick,  the  shores  in 
several  parts  are  bold,  and  cliffs  occasionally  overhang 
the  water ;  but  these  in  general  are  formed  of  compact 
masses  of  limestone  gravel  and  indurated  day ;  and 
although  the  bed  of  these  rivers  is  traversed  by  ledges 
of  rocks,  which  form  bars  in  various  places,  yet  these 
seldom  appear  above  the  water,  and  never  rise  to  a 
height  so  as  to  become  picturesque,  or  even  prominent 
objects  in  the  landscape.  The  rocks  upon  which  the 
ancient  castles  and  abbeys  are  based,  invariably  of 
limestone,  present  the  same  character  of  flat  ledges, 
and  where  cut  through  for  the  formation  of  the  fosse, 
or  moat,  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  banks  of  earth. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  amongst  the 
mountains,  scenery  occasionally  occurs,  picturesque  if 
not  romantic  in  its  nature.  Certain  parts  of  the  banks 
of  the  Suck  are  also  beautiful,  and  the  shores  of  some 
of  the  lakes  truly  delightful.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  county  which  would  not  be  grateful 
to  the  eye,  if  it  was  but  more  generally  wooded  ;  but 
the  want  of  timber  is  very  observable.  Yet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  country  seats,  there  are  g^roves  and 
plantations,  which  serve  to  show  what  the  country 
might  become  if  the  same  spirit  which  created  them 
were  more  generally  diffused.  The  freedom  with 
which  trees  flourish,  and  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
appearance  of  those  which  have  attained  considerable 
age  as  well  as  size,  plainly  indicate  that  they  have 
found  both  toil  and  climate  congenial  to  their  growth. 
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Near  some  of  the  more  distmguished  residences,  the 
extent  of  wood  is  very  considerable,  all  of  it,  however, 
artificially  planted.  Amongst  these,  Moate  Park,  near 
the  town  of  Roscommon,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crofton ; 
Strokestown,  Lord  Hartland's;  Lough  Glynn,  Lord 
Dillon's;  Rockingham,  Viscount  Lorton's;  French 
Park,  Mt.  Talbot,  &c.,  may  all  boast  of  some  beautiful 
reaches  of  wood,  and  several  fine  individual  trees.  Ex- 
cepting it  be  near  Lough  Meelagh  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  having  seen 
any  trees,  even  of  moderate  size,  which  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  original  natural  growth;  but  in  some 
ravines,  to  the  west  of  Castlerea,  and  also  near  the 
banks  of  the  lower  Suck,  as  well  as  near  Lough  Ree, 
scrubby  thickets  may  be  seen  which  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  old  stocks,  probably  the  remnants  of 
former  woods. 

Of  modem  plantations,  not  made  for  ornament,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  or  demesne, 
the  most  extensive  are  those  of  Viscount  Lorton,  at 
the  base  of  the  Curlew  mountains,  and  of  Mr.  Wills, 
on  Slievealuyn,  near  Ballinlough. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The  highest  moiintains  in  the  county  are  those  of 
Ballieve  or  Brahlieve,  and  Slieve  Curkagh,  to  the 
north,  through  the  valley  between  which  the  river 
Arigna  flows,  subsequently  emptying  itself  into  the 
Shannon,  immediately  after  the  latter  river  has  issued 
firom  Lough  Allen.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  published 
data  from  which  the  relative  heights  of  these  moun- 
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tains  of  Roscommon  may  be  estimated,  but  they  will 
probably  be  made  knowni  together  with  many  other 
interesting  particulars,  through  the  present  Ordnance 
Surveys.  Mr.  Griffith,  in  hb  Surrey  of  the  Connaught 
Coal  District,  gives  some  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  height  of  Brahlieve  may  amount  to  1000  or  1200 
feet  above  the  valley  at  its  base.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  think  it  still  higher;  but  every  one  knows  how 
very  erroneous  the  mere  judgment  by  the  eye  often 
proves.  Slieve  Curkagh  mountain,  on  the  opposite 
or  northern  side  of  the  valley,  appears  to  be  yet  more 
elevated.  These  mountains  rise  conspicuously  above 
all  the  other  heights  in  Roscommon,  and  show  their 
blue  summits  in  the  horizon  from  very  distant  parts 
of  the  county. 

Next  to  these  in  height  is  the  ridge  of  Slieve 
Bawn,  which  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
south,  within  the  distance  of  from  two  to  four  miles 
of  the  river  Shannon.  The  most  southern  extremity 
of  the  ridge  lies  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  the  town  of  Lanesborough,  at  the  h^ad  of  Lough 
Ree,  on  the  Shannon.  The  ridge  of  Slieve  Bawn  may 
also  be  seen  peering  in  the  horizon  from  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  more  particularly  from  certain 
places  within  the  County  of  Longford  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Shannon.  These  mountains  of  Brahlieve 
and  Slieve  Curkagh,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Allen,  and  of  Slieve 
Bawn,  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  frontier,  are  the 
only  heights  which  appear  to  deserve  the  appellation 
of  mountain,  although  it  in  not  easy  to  say  where  the 
term  hill  should  cease  to  be  used,  and  that  of  mountain 
begin.  The  word  Slieotf  it  may  be  here  observed,  sig* 
nifies  in  the  Irish  language  a  mountain^  so  that  the 
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application  of  that  term  to  certain  heights  shows,  tole- 
rably clearly,  the  general  opinion  that  was  entertained 
of  their  superior  elevation.  The  other  highlands  are 
for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  the  epithet  mount: 
as  Fairymount,  &c. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Long^eld,  in  his  Survey  of  the 
Bog  Districts,  as  published  in  the  third  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland, 
supposes  the  Fairymount  which  is  situated  near  Lough- 
glynn,  in  the  south*  west  angle  of  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
to  be  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  county.  ''  There 
is  one  certain  fact,*'  he  says,  **  namely,  that  a  stream 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  side  of  Fairymount  hill, 
runs  by  Cloonshanville  to  Lough  Gara,  (a  principal 
source  of  the  Shannon  J  and  another  stream  rising  on 
the  south-west  side  of  said  hill,  and  running  to  Castle- 
rea,  forms  a  principal  source  of  the  river  Suck ;  which 
proves  that  Fairymount  hill  must  be  the  highest 
ground  in  tho  County  Roscommon,  and  as  such  I 
have  chosen  it  for  the  chief  point  of  observation  in 
taking  my  trigonometrical  angle."  Now,  that  Fairy- 
mount is  the  highest  land  in  that  part  of  the  County 
Roscommon,  will  admit  of  no  doubt  on  examining  the 
course  of  the  streams  alluded  to ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  both  the  waters  of  Lough  Gara  and  those 
of  the  river  Suck  fall  into  the  Shannon  consider- 
ably below  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Arigna; 
those  of  the  Suck  indeed  at  a  distance  exceeding  that 
of  the  actual  length  of  the  county.  The  Arigna,  more- 
over, is  a  rapid  river,  having  several  considerable 
falls  in  the  valley  through  which  it  runs ;  whereas  the 
Lung  and  the  Suck  are  both  sluggish  streams.    The 
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hill  of  Fairymount  is  a  gently  rising  eminence,  with 
cultivation  extending  to  its  very  summit;  whilst 
Brahlieve  and  Slieve  Curkagh,  as  their  names  signify 
in  Irish,  are  mountains  in  the  real  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  mountains  which  would  be  considered  as  such 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  with  steep  rugged  sides,  and 
broad  perpendicular  faces  of  rock  near  their  summits^ 
towering  above  the  valley  at  their  base. 


GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION,   AND   MINERAL   PRODUCTIONS. 

The  greater  part  of  Roscommon  is  a  limestone 
country,  constituting  a  portion  of  that  extensive  tract 
of  the  same  nature,  which  reaches  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  nearly  across  the  island,  from  sea  to  sea,  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Galway ;  and  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  from  Clonmel  to  Enniskillen.*  The  appear- 
ance  and  quality  of  this  limestone  varies  very  consi- 
derably in  different  places.  The  upper  beds  are  com- 
monly of  a  grey  colour,  and  they  abound  with  petri- 
factions, principaUy  of  madrepores,  chamities,  and 
archites.  The  lower  beds,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
generally  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  the  stone  contains 
large  portions  of  argillaceous  and  silicious  earths, 
which  frequently  render  it  unfit  for  burning  into  lime. 
To  this  impure  limestone,  Mr.  Kirwan  gave  the  name 
of  calp.  Its  strata  are  often  accompanied  with  thin 
layers  of  Lydian  stone,  which  occasionally  are  so  nu- 
merous and  minute  as  to  give  the  rocks  a  striped 
appearance.    The  calp  beds  are  commonly  succeeded 

*  GriAih't  lUpoit  M  tU  CoBSMght  Cotl  Diilrkt. 
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by  strata  of  black  limestone  of  a  cryBtalline  stmcture 
and  capable  of  a  high  polish ;  bnt  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Coonty  of  Roscommon,  the  limestone  of 
the  lower  beds,  even  where  they  come  into  c(mtact 
with  the  sandstone,  is  fonnd  very  frequently  of  a  light 
grey  colour,  and  also  of  a  crystalline  texture  and  sus- 
ceptible of  polish. 

Rising  up  from  beneath,  and  bursting,  as  it  were, 
through  these  various  beds  of  limestone,  siliceous 
sandstone  appears  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  form- 
ing insulated  hills.  Of  such  character  is  the  hill  of 
Bdlyfennoyle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun^,  and 
also  the  ridge  of  Slievebawn,  already  mentioned,  as 
extending  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Shannon,  its  southern  extre- 
mity being  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  Lanes- 
borongh.  The  word  slieve  in  Irish,  signifies  a  mountain, 
BJidbaum  or  ion,  white;  Slievebawn  therefore  means  the 
white  mountain,  so  called  from  the  white  siliceous  sand- 
stone which  appears  through  the  heath  and  verdure 
in  some  of  the  breaks  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
The  sandstone  likewise  appears  at  the  surface  near 
Belanagar,  stratified  in  very  thin  flags,  which  are  used 
iu  that  part  of  the  county  for  roofing  buildings.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  village  is  covered  with 
them.  So  also  in  the  more  western  parts  beyond  Castle- 
rea,  sandstone  appears  in  various  places,  and  limestone 
is  comparatively  rare,  though  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  procure  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  Roscommon, 
in  reference  to  its  geological  construction,  is  the  nor- 
thern district  of  the  county,  on  the  confines  of  Lough 
Allen,  where  the  series  of  rocks  occur  which  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  coal  formation. 
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Before  we  enter  apon  a  more  particular  description 
of  these,  it  will  be  essential  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  sandstone,  materiallj  different 
from  each  other,  the  first  or  deepest  of  which,  known 
bj  the  term  of  the  old Jtoeix  sandstone,  is  found  below 
the  limestone ;  whilst  the  secondary  sandstone,  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  coal  formation,  Uss 
above  the  limestone.  The  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  of  sandstone  is  not  so  readily  ascertainable 
by  an  examination  of  their  respective  textures  and 
qualities,  as  by  tracing  the  relative  position  and  con- 
nexion of  the  beds  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
For  want  of  such  examination  of  the  beds  and  of  their 
relative  position,  great  errors  have  been  committed  in 
the  search  after  coal,  by  making  borings  in  the  old 
sandstone,  which  itself  lies  below  the  rocks  of  the 
coal  formation.  Mr.  Griffith,  in  different  parts  of  his 
excellent  Essays  and  Reports  on  the  coal  districts  of 
Ireland,  has  pointed  out  various  instances  of  the  ex- 
pensive mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  this  way ; 
and  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  English  miners 
who  had  been  latterly  sent  ov^  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  found  several  who  were  stiU  anxious  to  be 
allowed  to  make  trials  for  ooal,  by  boring  in  the  old  and 
deeper  sandstone,  where  it  was  quite  idle  to  expect  it 

Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  Report  on  the  Connaught  Coal 
District,  describes  the  first  or  old  Jtoeim  sandstone,  as 
resting  upon  the  primary  rocks,  chi^y  of  mica  slate, 
and  upon  this  suidstone  rests  the  first  floeta  lime- 
stone, above  which  is  found  the  series  of  rocks  which 
accompany  coal. 

*^  The  oldest  fleets  sandstone  formatioD,  is  very 
unequal  and  irregular  in  its  stratification.    In  some 
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places  it  fomm  lofty  hills  and  even  lungea  of  moun- 
tains ;  in  others,  it  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  This  sandstone,  which  is  in  beds,  and  in  colour 
red,  grey,  or  yellowish-white,  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  interstratified  with  reddish  or  greyish  sand- 
stone  slate.  Where  this  happens  it  has  been  mistaken 
ibr  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation ;  and  many  fruit- 
less trials  for  coal  have  been  madf  in  consequence. 
The  hill  of  Fairymount,  to  the  south  of  Strokestown, 
has  been  supposed  to  contsdn  coal ;  as  also  the  hilt  of 
Ballyfermoyle»  to  the  north-east  of  Lough  Key,  and 
dose  to  the  coal  country.  The  sandstone  of  these 
hills  is,  however,  separated  from  the  coal  formation, 
by  a  succession  of  beds  of  limestone  exceeding  one 
thousand  feet  in  thickness. 

^  The  distinguishing  mark  between  the  old  floetz 
sandstone,  and  the  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation,  is, 
that  the  first  is  always  below,  and  the  second  above 
the  first  fleets  limestone.  The  old  fleets  limestone,  in 
numerous  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  district, 
rises  through  the  limestone,  forming  insulated  hills. 

^^  On  viewing  the  coal  country  from  the  south,'' 
says  Mr.  Griffith,  '^  it  exhibits  a  steep  and  straight 
ridge  of  high  land,  rising  from  1000  to  1200  feet 
above  its  base,  and  extending  fourteen  miles  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  but  broken  in  the  middle  by 
the  great  valley  of  the  Shannon,  which  flows  through 
it  directly  yrom  Lough  Allen.*  The  summits  of  these 
ridges  are  universally  flat,  and  are  covered  by  shallow 
bog. 

*  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  describing  the  coal  district  ai  broken 
by  the  Shannon  Bowing  from  Lough  Allen,  because  there  is  no  coal  to  the 
south  of  the  lake ;  but  the  lough  itself  breaks  or  diTidcs  the  coal  district. 
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'^  The  strata  of  the  coal  fonnation  are  arranged 
with  great  r^^laritjr,  and  dip  or  incline  conformably 
with  the  limestone  on  which  they  rest,  and  contrary 
to  the  declivity  of  the  hill ;  but  the  continuity  of  the 
different  beds  is  frequently  broken  by  the  strata  of  one 
part  of  a  hill  having  fidlen  or  slipped  down  to  a  lower 
level  from  that  of  the  other.  These  slips  frequently 
occasion  a  difference  of  the  level  in  the  same  bed,  of 
twenty,  forty,  or  even  one  hundred  yards.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  direction  and  amount  of  the  &11 
of  these  slips  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coal 
miner,  otherwise  they  must  lead  to  great  expense,  and 
possibly  to  the  abandonment  of  the  colliery."* 

Mr.  Grriffith  computed  that  the  whole  of  the  coal 
country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Allen,  lying  within 
the  edge  of  the  limestone,  contained  about  114,000 
Irish  acres,  and  he  has  considered  it  to  be  divisible 
into  four  parts,  two  of  which,  situated  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  lake,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to, 
except  in  general  terms,  since  they  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  County  of  Roscommon,  and  are,  more- 
over, the  least  rich  in  coal.  Of  the  other  two  parts,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  southern  division, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  lies  entirely  within 
Roscommon,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fourth  one.  The  relative  positions  of  these  last  two 
will  probably  be  best  understood,  by  explaining,  that 
they  are  merely  separated  from  each  other  by  the  val- 
ley through  which  the  river  Arigna  runs ;  that  the 
valley  is  narrow ;  and  that  the  mountains  in  which 
they  are  comprised,  rise  boldly  from  the  vaUey  on 
either  side. 

*  Rtpofft  oa  tkt  CooBMfkt  Cod 
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The  length  of  the  southern  division  is  put  down 
at  about  nine  miles,  that  is,  from  south-west  to  north- 
west, the  direction  of  the  ridge  being  in  that  course, 
and  the  average  breadth  at  two  miles.  The  ridge  is 
straight,  flat  at  the  top,  and  steep  on  both  sides.  The 
strata,  on  the  northern  and  southern  declivities,  dip 
contrary  to  their  inclination,  at  an  angle  of  from  five  to 
six  degprees  from  the  horizon,  and  form  a  flat  dipping 
curve  in  the  centre. 

*^  Though  the  strata  are  nearly  similar  in  the  southern 
and  western  divisions,*  they  are  not  exactly  the  same 
in  all  parts,  and  a  trifling  diflerence  will  be  found 
even  within  the  short  distance  of  twenty  yards.  Thus, 
a  bed  which  is  composed  of  soft  slate  clay,  will  gra- 
dually pass  into  sandstone  slate ;  or  thin  beds  of  sand- 
stone slate,  will  be  found  interstratified  with  a  bed  of 
slate  clay.  Beds  of  sandstone  slate  will  also  sometimes 
graduate  into  sandstone."t 

The  following  Table  of  the  different  rocks  will 
show  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  in  these  divisions 
of  the  district,  commencing  with  the  limestone,  which 
lies  below  the  coal  series,  and  ascending  regularly, 
ending  with  the  bed  of  sandstone  flag,  which  fonna  the 
uppermost  stratum  of  the  country. 

*  By  the  western  division  is  to  be  understood  the  one  which  liei  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  Arigna ;  the  name  is  quite  sufficient  to  designate 
it,  although  it  does  not  extend  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  other  division  on 
the  same  side  of  the  lake.  It  might  perhaps  more  strictly  be  termed  the 
northern  division  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake* 

t  Report  on  the  Connaught  Coal  District. 
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TABLE  OF  STRATA.* 

Ft.  In.     Ft.  In. 

1.  limeBtone,  thickness  unknowa. 

2.  Black  Slate  Clay.— This  bed  rests  on  the 

uppennost  bed  of  limestone.  Beds  of 
sandstone  slate,  and  even  thin  beds  of 
sandstone,  are  found  interstratified  with 
it  towards  the  upper  part.  It  cAnt^Sna 
numerous  beds  of  clay  iron  stone,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 
On  an  aTerage  the  thickness  is        -     600 

3.  Greyish  white  sandstone,  known  by  the 

name  of  the  first  or  great  sandstone  30    to    60 

4.  Black  slate  clay 9to20 

5.  Grey  sandstone -  6tol0 

6.  Sandstone  with  impressions  known  by  the 

name  of  seat  rock     --.---       Ito      3 

7.  Fire  clay,  called  coal  seat      •     .     -     .       1     to      3 

8.  Coal  intermixed  with  thin  laminse  of 

date  day Ito      3 

9.  Greyish  white  sandstone      ....      4    to    20 

10.  Black  slate  day 6    to    15 

11.  Sandstone 12    to     15 

12.  Good  Coal 26tod4 

13.  Grey  soft  slate  clay,  cod  ro^f    .     -    •  10    to     15 

14.  White  sandstone 24to45 

15.  Coal,  npper  bed  ...•-••      8to    —  9 

16.  Slate  day  in  beds  of  Tarioos  thickness 

and  diflbrent  degress  of  haidness,  bat 
generally  soft  and  black.  These  bede 
amtain  innumerable  thin  hed$  of  clay 
iron  ttone 100    to  200 

*  Bepoct  Conasaglit  Cod  Dtslikt. 
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Ft.  Ft. 

17.  Blackish  grey  sandfltone  slate  in   thin 

layers     ---------     30     to     60 

1 8.  Sandstone  flag 30    to     50 

The  peculiarity  of  the  coal  district,  on  the  confines 
of  Longh  Allen,  consists,  in  the  seams  or  beds  of  coal 
all  lying*  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains ; 
so  that  in  ascending  the  mountains,  the  outer  edges 
of  the  beds  of  coal,  called  by  the  various  terms  of  the 
eut-(;oingy  the  out-bursting^  atU-croppingy  fcc,  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  various  places,  as  well  as  the 
edges  of  the  several  strata  which  are  connected  with 
the  coal  formation.  This  is  more  particulariy  the  case 
in  some  of  the  ravines  which  have  been  widened  by 
the^  waters  which  rush  down  the  mountain.  But,  fot 
the  most  part,  the  outer  edges  of  the  strata  of  which 
the  mountains  are  composed,  are  concealed  by  earth, 
and  by  bog,  and  by  the  heath,  and  various  plants 
which  clothe  the  surface.  The  coincidence  of  the 
strata,  in  regular  succession,  in  those  places  where  an 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  examination,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  their  extension  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  same  order ;  but  the  thickness 
of  the  strata,  not  excepting  the  seams  of  coal,  is  liable 
to  great  variation.  ITie  researches  which  have  been 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  various  Mining  Companies 
which  have  been  established  amongst  these  mountains 
in  latter  years,  have  ascertained  many  points,  which, 
previously,  had  been  merely  subjects  of  conjecture ;  or 
at  best  only  deductions  from  the  appearances  of  the  coal 
and  other  strata  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  Thus, 
ns  far  as  the  latest  examinations  have  extended,  the 
principal  seam  of  coal,  put  down  in  the  table  at  No.  12, 

£ 
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as  measuring  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet 
four  inches,  has  been  found  to  diminish  as  low  as  one 
foot  four  inches,  and  most  rarely  to  amount  to  two  feet 
ten  inches  and  a  half.  At  present,  it  is  believed  that 
if  the  average  of  this  seam  of  coal»  which  ia  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  district,  was  set  down  at  two  feet,  it 
would  be  rather  a  favourable  view  of  what  it,  as  yet, 
promises  to  afford.  But  it  is  still  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  seam  of  coal,  more  particularly  of  the 
southern  district,  the  one  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Arigna,  is  what  is  called  a  trough  coal;  that 
is,  the  seam  dips  or  bends  downwards  from  the  outer 
edges  towards  the  centre  of  the  mountain ;  and  it  ia 
usually  found  that  in  the  instances  where  trough  coal 
occurs,  the  seams  are  thicker  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  bend  than  they  are  elsewhere ;  further,  as  no 
actual  trials  have  yet  been  made  of  the  thickness  oi 
the  seam  in  these  parts  of  the  district,  it  is  possible 
that  enterprise  may  yet  meet  with  its  reward. 

Although  the  strata  in  these  mountains  lie  in 
regular  succession,  they  are  neverthele|s  frequently 
interrupted  by  what  are  called  slips»  or  faults,  occa- 
sioned by  portions  of  the  whole  series  of  strata,  in 
certain  places,  having  been  split  through,  vertically; 
and  the  parts  on  one  side  of  the  crack  or  split  having 
sunk  below,  or  risen  above  the  other.  Such  faults 
are  common  in  all  coal  districts.  If  we  could  suppose 
that  a  part  of  the  mountain  had  been  suddenly  de- 
prived of  its  foundation,  and  that  it  consequently  sunk 
down,  of  course  fracturing  the  strata,  at  the  borders 
of  the  part  which  gave  way,  some  idea  might  be  formed 
of  the  nature  of  these  slips,  or  faults ;  or  if  we  could 
suppose  some  protruding  force  to  have  been  in  ope* 
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Iratton,  like  the  expansive  force  of  vapours  during 
earthquakes,  which  had  heaved  up  the  strata,  altoge- 
ther, in  one  particular  place,  appearances  nearly  simi* 
lar  might  be  produced.  In  some  instances  the  edges 
of  the  strata,  at  the  slip  or  crack,  are  comparatively 
even,  having  seemipgly  been  severed  by  a  sudden 
and  powerful  action ;  in  other  instances  they  are  much 
broken  and  the  fragments  confusedly  mingled  together. 
The  skill  of  the  coal  miner  of  course  consists  in  know* 
ing  where  to  search  for  the  continuation  of  the  seam, 
when  he  finds  it  interrupted  by  one  of  these  slips  or 
feuilts.  If  well  acquainted  with  the  stratiication  of 
the  district,  and  provided  that  the  separation  has  been 
dean,  he  can  readily  tell  whether  to  work  upwards  or 
downwards,  in  search  of  the  continuatkm  of  the  seam 
which  has  been  lost :  but  where  the  edges  are  con^ 
Aisedly  iMoken,  and  more  especially  where  the  first 
sinkings  or  trials  happen  to  be  made  near  the  8epara-> 
lion  and  amidst  the  fragments,  llie  miner  is  liable  to 
foe  baffled.  From  these  few  observations  it  must  be 
evident  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  thinking 
upon  such  matters,  that  the  foundation  of  skill  in 
coal-mining,  must  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
geology ;  and  that  without  a  previous  and  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  stratification  of  a  district, 
mistakes  of  the  grossest  kind  may  be  committed. 

To  enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
mighty  operations  of  nature  by  which  these  mountains 
have  been  split  asunder  to  their  inmost  depths,  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  work  like  the  present 
one ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  advert  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  without  offering  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject.    And  in  the  first  place, 
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Beeiug  that  these  mountains,  between  which  Lough 
Allen  lies,  as  in  a  basin,  are  composed  of  strata,  which^ 
in  the  natural  order  of  arrangement,  belong  to  a  for* 
mation  which  is  only  found  above  those  rocks,  or 
strata,  which  appear  on  the  snrfiMC,  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  neighbouring  districts,  an  inquiry  naturally  arisea, 
whether  these  latter  districts,  at  any  former  period  of 
time,  were  covered  with  the  series  of  rocks  which  con* 
stitute  the  coal  Ibrmation ;  and  if  so,  what  has  become 
of  them. 

The  stratified  ibrmation  of  the  cool  mountains  na- 
turally leads  to  the  supposition,  that  each  layer  or  bed 
was  the  result  of  deposition  from  a  fluid  medium,  pro* 
bably  water ;  and  the  impressions  of  vegetables  on  the 
stratified  ihale,  more  immediatdy  in  connection  with 
the  coal,  seem  to  put  this  matter  almost  beyond  doubu 
But  let  the  depth  or  height  of  the  fluid,  above  the  pre* 
sent  surface,  the  surface  of  the  lake  £or  instance,  have 
been  ever  so  great,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so 
many  difierent  depositions,  and  these  also  made  proba* 
bly  at  distant  intervals,  could  have  taken  place  in  one 
district,  so  as  to  amount  to  the  bulk  of  mountains,  with- 
out their  having  extended  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
over  other  districts  in  the  same  country.  The  preci« 
pitous  sides  of  the  existing  mountains  indeed  suffi- 
ciently explain,  that  the  depositions  could  not  have 
termiuated  abruptly  there;  but  that  corresponding 
strata  must  have  extended  much  farther  over  the 
adjacent  country ;  and  it  is  equally  dear,  that  if  ever 
such  strata  had  heretofore  existed,  they  must  have 
been  swept  away,  since  rocks,  now  on  the  surfiice  in 
the  lower  country,  are  merely  continuations  of  the 
strata  which  lie  deep  seated  under  the  coal  aountsins, 
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The  immense  boulders^  or  rounded  masBes  of  slone, 
whieh  are  toand  dispersed  OTor  the  smfftce,  and,  fre- 
qnentlj)  placed  on  the  elevated  aummita  of  hilla»  to 
which,  it  is  evident,  fiom  their  totally  diffeient  nature 
and  texture,  that  they  never  originally  bekmgad,  afbcd 
proof  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  floods,  wUch 
have  swept  them  away  from  their  jirimary  poaaliona, 
rounded  oS  their  edges  and  angles  by  attrition  against 
olher  masses,  and  finally  left  them  where  they  now 
stand.     So  also  in  the  hiUs  and  beds  of  limestoiie 
gravel    which  are   found   accumulated  in  so  many 
various  parts  of  the  island,  abounding  with  pebbles  of 
every  size,  the  smooth  rounded  snrfiuses  of  these 
^stones  show  evidently  that  they  must  have  been  roUed 
about  and  been  rubbed  against  others  for  a  long  period 
of  time^  before  the  sharp  and  jagged  edges  which  sudi 
stones  present  when  recently  fractured,  could  have 
been  worn  away.    And  here  I  may  observe,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  whilst  limestone  i^avel 
abounds  in  such  quantities  in  Ireland,  no  such  mate- 
rial is  known  in  Great  Britain  ^  whence  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  limestone  strata,  out  of  the  debris  of 
which  this  gravel  was  formed,  stood  in  a  more  elevated 
position,  and  were  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
great  floods,  than  similar  strata  of  limestone  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  this  circumstance  may  account  also  for 
the  scarcity  of  coal  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the 
beds  of  coal  in  Great  Britain ;  since,  as  the  coal  lies 
over  the  old  floetz  limestone,  it  consequently  must 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  first  instance. 

By  what  mighty  convulsions,  or  by  what  mighty 
revolutions  of  nature  these  changes  have  been  effected, 
is,  however,  a  subject  veiled  in  awful,  and  probably. 
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impenetrable  mystery ;  the  inquiry  never  fails  to  ex- 
cite a  most  lively  interest  in  every  philosophical  rnind^ 
at  entering  upon  the  path  of  g^logical  research ;  but 
there  are  appearances  in  nature  which  baffle  the  most 
sagacious,  and  which,  at  best,  are  only  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  plausible  conjectures.  Yet»  in  prosecute 
ing  inquiries  of  such  a  kind,  discoveries  are  oecasion- 
ally  and  accidentally  made  of  the  highest  importance; 
and  a  close  and  rigorous  investigation  of  £Eict8|  and  a 
comparison  of  the  appearances  in  one  place  with  those 
in  another,  though  they  may  fiul  to  bring  all  the  seerets 
to  light,  are  nevertheless  calculated  to  open  new  sources 
of  information  on  a  variety  of  points,  which,  at  the  out* 
set,  were  not  contemplated.  The  votaries,  if  not  con* 
ducted  at  once  to  the  direct  object  of  their  pursuit,  are 
still  gratified,  as  they  proceed,  by  the  acquisition  of 
facts  which  become  the  foundation  of  future  knowledge, 
and  assist  in  developing  causes  which,  at  least,  tend  to 
an  approximation  towards  truth.  In  the  study  of 
geology,  nature  offers  astounding  objects  to  our  view, 
and  impassable  barriers  seem  to  impede  further  pro- 
gress ;  yet  in  no  one  science,  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, have  more  rapid  advances  been  made. 

In  treating  of  the  inequalities  and  irregularitiea 
which  are  perceived  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
hills  and  mountains,  it  has  frequendy  been  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  whether  the  whole  of  the  different  strata, 
which  have  been  formed  at  various  periods,  have  been 
heaved  up  altogether,  and  simultaneously,  in  their  en- 
tire mass ;  or  whether  a  heaving  up  of  the  first  formed 
strata  merely  took  place,  above  or  around  which  the 
later  depositions  were  made.  Within  the  county  Ros- 
common, examples  might  be  adduced  to  coontenaace 
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the  rappositioo,  that  the  sandstone  had  been  heaved 
up  alone,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  the  limestone 
in  a  soft  state,  at  a  different  period,  had  flowed  round 
the  hills  thus  already  formed,  penetrating  into  their 
hollows  and  recesses.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  count  j 
it  may  be  assumed  from  the  appearances,  that  the  whole 
series  of  stiata,  formed  in  different  eras  of  time,  had 
been  heaved  up  together,  and  that  where  the  sandstone 
now  appears  bare,  it  is  attributable  to  the  strata  or 
beds  which  were  the  last  deposited,  and  which  once 
covered  the  surface,  having  been  swept  away. 

That  great  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  will  appear  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary 
observer ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
changes  were  effected  by  the  agpency  of  water;  but 
when  the  immense  thickness  of  the  strata  is  taken  into 
account,  and  also  the  different  nature  of  the  materials 
of  which  each  is  composed,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  a 
long  series  of  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  such  vast 
depositions  could  have  taken  place,  or  their  subsequent 
consolidation  have  been  effected ;  probably  also,  the 
several  depositions  may  have  occurred,  each  at  a  very 
remote  era  of  time  from  the  other.  As  for  the  dis« 
mption  of  the  strata,  and  the  terrific  revolutions  which 
must  afterwards  have  happened,  mountains  heaved 
up,  vallies  rent  asunder,  all  that  we  know  from  our 
own  limited  experience  of  the  mighty  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  are  the  veriest  trifles  in  compa- 
rison of  the  convulsions  which  could  have  produced 
the  marvellous  appearances  which  we  now  behold; 
the  mind  is  astounded  in  the  attempt  to  figure  to  it- 
self the  power  by  which  such  awful  and  mysterious 
changes  were  effected ;  it  feels  its  finite  means  of  re- 
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search,  and  shrinks  back,  assured  of  nothing  but  its 
own  insignificance  in  the  vast  and  immeosurable  scale 
of  creation,  and  its  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the 
canse  of  all  these  wonders. 

In  addition  to  the  general  observations  I  have 
made  on  the  geological  formation  of  Rosconraum,  it 
may  suffice  to  state,  that  accidental  variations  in  the 
strata  occur,  not  merely  in  the  coal  ^stricts,  but  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  county.  Thus,  for  example, 
between  Mantua  and  Belanagar,  there  is  a  ridge  which 
contains  pale  bluish  striated  flints,  approaching  in 
appearance  to  calcedony  and  agate,  which  are  thinly 
dispersed  through  a  tough  compound  stone,  in  which 
the  calcareous  matter  predominates,  of  an  ash  colour 
and  earthy  fracture. 

Clay,  suitable  for  potter's  use,  and  also  for  tobaceo 
pipes,  is  likewise  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county' ; 
in  th^  vicinity  of  the  town  of  RosconmioD  there  aie 
several  small  potteries,  and,  at  Knockcroghery,  ma- 
nufactories of  pipes.  In  the  coal  districts  fire  clay 
abounds,  firom  which  exc^ent  fire  bricks  have  here- 
tofore been  made  for  the  use  of  the  iron  works. 

The  beds  of  slate  clay,  abounding  with  iron  stone, 
have  already  been  noticed  in  the  tabular  description  of 
the  strata  of  the  coal  district  Ironstone  has  likewise 
been  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  where 
formerly  it  was  smelted  in  small  quantities. 

Other  incidental  particulars  relative  to  the  uiinefd 
productions  of  the  county  will  be  noticed  under  the 
heads  of  the  several  baronies^ 

In  various  parts  of  the  county  there  are  valuaMe 
limestone  quarries,  some  yielding  a  stime  which  mmsf 
be  esteemed  tme  marble ;  such  Ibr  instaaoey  ie  tbat;<0f 
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wbich  Rockingham  House,  YiscouDl  hotum's,  is  built, 
wliich  18  of  a  grey  colour  wheo  poliBhed ;  and  that  of 
Roscommon  Court^Uousei  which  approaches  to  Uack, 
in  the  same  state.  The  only  mines  worked  are  those 
of  coal  mxkd  iron  on  the  confines  of  Lough  Alien,  and 
as  their  history  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  a  section 
qiart  may  be  devoted  to  it. 


coLLiieRns,  moN  works,  etc. 

The  beds  of  coid  in  the  Connanght  coal  distrkt, 
ave,  as  already  exfhAned  in  the  preceding  section 
«pon  the  gedogical  formation  of  the  coonty,  situated 
at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains  ;  and  as 
the  ontgoings  or  outer  edges  of  these  beds  were  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  in  several  places^  so  the  existence 
ml  coal  in  the  country  could  scarcely  fiul  ef  being 
eai)y  known,  thongh,  for  what  length  of  time,  most 
now  probably  itmatn  a  subject  of  vague  conjecture. 
The  abnndance  of  wood  which  existed  in  former  ages, 
affording  at  once  the  most  ready  source  and  the  most 
agreeable  kind  of  fiiel ;  and  the  ample  supply  of  turf 
which  may  still  be  found,  both  on  the  sommits  and 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  dispersed  in  the  low  lands, 
nmst  have  occasioned  coal  to  have  been  regarded  with 
comparative  indifference.  In  fact,  at  the  present  day, 
turf  continues  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  cottage,  and  of  the 
generality  of  the  farm  houses ;  whilst  the  principal 
part  of  the  coal  which  has  been  raised,  over  and  above 
what  has  been  consumed  in  the  iron  works,  ^or  hn  the 
forges  of  the  country  smiths,  has  been  sold  for  the 
supply  of  more  distant  places  where  fuel  was  less  plen- 

1' 
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tiful.  Some  has  passed  down  the  Shannon,^  but  still 
more  has  been  transported  by  cars  and  horses,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  county  of  Caran. 

Numerous  traces  may  be  obserred  on  each  side  of 
the  lake,  of  small  workings  which  have  been  begun 
at  the  outer  edges  of  the  seams,  where  the  coal  was 
visible ;  but  as  the  difficulties  invariably  increased  on 
advancing  into  the  mountain,  these  small  and  in- 
significant workings  were  generally  abandoned  after 
short  trials.  I  saw  some  going  on  which  had  been 
only  lately  begun.  The  coal  thus  raised  has  been 
commonly  used  for  the  smiths'  forges.  The  remains 
were  also  pointed  out  to  me,  amongst  the  mountainsy 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  of  operations  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  and  of  a  singular  nature,  here- 
tofore carried  on  by  the  peasantry.  These  had  con- 
sisted in  applying  the  power  of  water  to  tear  off  the 
roof  or  upper  covering  of  the  seam  of  coal.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood,  that  the  covering  in  question 
was  neither  very  thick,  nor  very  compact  The  place 
lay  along  a  steep  part  of  the  mountain  at  the  outer 
side,  towards  the  lake,  where  the  original  covering  of 
the  coal  had  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  water, 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the 
inundations  of  the  very  stream  whose  concentrated 
force  was  now  employed  to  sweep  off  the  whole  cover- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Directors  of  tbe  Royml  Ctnml,  for  the  foUow« 
iDg  account  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  entered  their  canal  from  Lough 
Allen  during  three  years . 

1829,  1st  Jan.  to  31tt  Dec.  6  bouU,  184  torn  I  ewt.  coal. 

1830,  do.      to        do.     19    do.    712  do.  2  cwt.  do. 

1831,  do.     to        do.      9    do.    235  do.  18  cwt.  do. 

Total  •        •      33  1 132  toos  I  cwt.  coal. 
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ing  at  one  burst.    The  first  step  was  to  form  a  dam 
across  the  stream,  in  order  to  obtain  a  strong  head  of 
water;  then,  holes  and  trenches  were  made  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  give  the  water  more  hold ;  and 
when  all  was  prepared,  the  dam  was  suddenly  broken 
down,  and  the  torrent  bore  away  all  before  it,  learing 
the  coal  exposed.  Sometimes  the  coal  itself  was  like- 
wise torn  away ;  but  it  was  readfly  gathered  up  from 
amongst  the  fragments  of  the  rocks  and  earth.    This 
system  of  working,  at  once  simple  and  ingenious,  was, 
according  to  the  information  I  received  on  the  spot, 
the  sole  and  actual  inrention  of  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  united  together  for  the  labour^ 
and  shared  in  the  profits.    But  as  it  was  only  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  mountain  near  the  outer  verge,  and 
where  the  superior  rocks  had  already  been  broken 
away,  that  it  could  be  applied,  so,  it  did  not  continue 
long  in  practice.     The  remains  of  their  workings 
offered  a  very  interesting  sight  to  the  geologist,  inas- 
much as  the  rock,  on  which  the  coal  had  been  origi- 
nally seated,  was  left  fully  exposed  to  the  day," and 
consequently  its  varieties  and  undulations  were   all 

distinctly  perceptible. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
these  mountains,  naturally  gave  rise  to  hope,  not  only 
amongst  the  immediate  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but 
throughout  the  country  in  general.  No  rigorous  in- 
vestigations into  the  thickness  or  extent  of  the  seams 
appear  however  to  have  been  deemed  necessary  ;  but 
that  which  had  been  seen  was  eagerly  assumed  as  an 
earnest  of  the  rich  masses  which  remained  hidden  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Industry  and  capital  alone 
were  supposed  lo  be  wanting,  to  add  largely  to  the 
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increase  of  national  wealth.    The  importance  of  col-, 
lieries  to  manufactures  was  dwelt  upon  with  seal,  and 
became  a  frequent  object  of  discussioD  in  the  Irish 
parliament.    New  laws  were  passed  to  ifu:ilitate  the 
opening  of  roads  to  the  mouths  of  the  coal  pits.    An 
extensive  water  communication  was  also  to  be  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  these  ideal  mineral  treasures ; 
and  the  river  Shannon,  which  ran  so  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  ot  the  district,  was  forthwith  to  be  rendered 
navigable  in  every  part  of  its  coarse,  and  made  the 
channel  of  commerce  through  a  vast  extent  of  inland 
country.    Thus,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  the  enthu- 
siasts of  the  day,  Ireland  was  to  become  independent 
of  Great  Britain  for  her  supply  of  coals ;  manufactures 
were  to  spring  up ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
wealth  was  to  follow  in  their  train,  and  be  diffused 
throughout  a  smiling  land.    The  sequel  will  show 
how  much  delusion  there  has  been  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  not  yet  altogether  at  an  end. 

The  first  great  era  in  the  mining  history  of  thia 
district,  was  the  establishment  of  the  iron  works  al 
Arigna,  by  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  O^Reilly, 
about  the  year  1788.  Iron,  indeed,  had  long  before 
been  made  at  the  opposite  side  of  Lough  Allen,  at  the 
base  of  the  range  of  SIieve«a.neeran,  literally,  in  Irish, 
signifying  the  iron  mountains,  whilst  the  forests  con* 
tinned  to  afford  supplies  of  wood  for  charcoal ;  but 
with  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  many  other  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  the  smelting 
of  iron  ore  had  been  commonly  effected,  the  works 
were  abandoned.  The  use  of  pit  coal  in  the  smelting 
of  iron  was  comparatively  of  recent  introduction  in 
England,  and  was  totally  unknown  or  unpractised  in 
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Irdand,  until  the  O'Reillyt  had  the  spirit  and  bold- 
ness to  ventore  on  the  attempt  Of  iron  ore  there 
was  no  deficiency ;  its  quality  was  known  of  old  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  iron  which  was  produced  at  Arigna 
by  the  O'fieillys,  both  in  castings  and  in  bars,  obtain- 
ed the  highest  reputation  in  Dublin,  and  in  erery 
place  to  which  it  wa$  sent.  In  my  first  visit  to  this 
country,  I  observed  in  several  houses,  specimens  of 
their  castings ;  and  in  particular,  a  water  trough  in  a 
smith's  forge,  which  appeared  to  be  extremely  well 
made,  and  which,  although  light  and  thin,  had  stood 
out  hard  and  constant  use. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  O'Reillys  had  committed 
an  error  in  commencing  the  manufacture  of  bar  as 
well  as  pig  iron,  the  process  for  the  first  being  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  requiring  considerable  capital; 
and  had  they  confined  themselves  merely  to  pig  iron 
and  to  castings,  perhaps  their  business  might  have 
gone  on  successfully.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  or,  whether 
it  was  owing  to  any  of  the  sudden  alterations  in  the 
money  market,  and  the  consequent  vicissitudes  of 
trade ;  whether  to  the  want  of  capital  at  the  outset ;  or 
to  the  real  unproductiveness  of  the  concern  altogether; 
the  undertakers  found  themselves  involved  in  pecuni- 
ary difficulties.  In  the  expectation  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance, they  procured  an  introduction  to  the  wealthy 
and  respectable  house  of  Messrs.  Latouche,  bankers, 
and  their  wants  were  submitted  to  the  firm.  It  has 
been  represented,  that  the  Messrs.  Latouche  were 
startled  at  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  which  was 
required ;  yet  they  made  a  moderate,  and  what  might 
have  appeared  a  reasonable,  if  not  liberal  advance  to 
the  applicants.     This   accommodation,   however,  so 
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much  below  the  actual  wants  of  the  O^Reillys,  afford- 
ed in  reality  very  little  relief ;  and  when  the  time  came 
round  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  which  had  been 
passed,  there  was  an  utter  inability  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements. Under  such  circumstances,  fresh  accom- 
modation was  afforded  by  the  bank,  but  with  a  simi- 
lar result  Alarm  naturally  followed;  the  Messrs. 
O'Reilly  to  secure  the  debt,  mortgaged  their  works 
and  premises,  which  finally  were  brought  to  sale  un- 
der the  court  of  chancery ;  and  one  of  the  partners  of 
the  bank,  hurried  away  with  the  opinion  that  money 
alone  was  wanting  to  render  the  concern  most  pn^t- 
able,  himself  became  the  purchaser,  and  determined 
to  have  the  works  at  Arigna  carried  on  for  his  own 
account. 

I  well  recollect  taking  a  ride  with  that  excellent 
and  kind-hearted  man,  at  a  venerable  period  of  bis 
life,  and  on  stopping  before  a  large  iron  gate,  in  his 
beautiful  park  of  Bellcvue,  being  asked,  whether  I  had 
ever  before  seen  so  costly  a  piece  of  workmanship  ? 
The  gate  was  a  spacious  and  a  goodly  one,  but  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appearance.  *'  I  see 
you  are  hesitating  Sir,'*  said  the  good  old  gentleman ; 
^*  and  yet,  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that  you  never  be- 
fore saw  a  gate  which  cost  the  owner  so  much.  That 
gate,  Sir,  cost  me  £80,000 ;  for  it  is  the  only  thing  I 
ever  got  out  of  the  Arigna  iron  works,  in  return  for  all 
my  money  expended  there."* 

'^  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  in  bis  account  of  the 
Arigna  iron  works,  as  detailed  in  bis  report  on  the 
Oonnaught  coal  district,  ''  the  frequent  change  of 

*  The  price  paid  for  Um  works  at  tlie  sale  ta  chtootfy  wm  £86«000. 
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managers,  more  than  any  other  cause, '  tended  to  acce- 
leiate  the  fEtilure  of  the  undertaking ;  for  the  plans  of 
each  new  master  (that  is  of  each  new  agent  or  manager 
of  the  works)  were  generally  at  variance  with  those' of 
his  predecessor ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and 
the  erection  of  new  works  caused  great  additional  ex- 
pense. Some  were  undertaken  which  sound  judgment 
would  have  disapproved ;  and  others,  most  useful,  in- 
judiciously destroyed."  -^  The  construction  of  the  great 
dam  across  the  Arigna  river,  above  the  works,  was  of 
the  former  nature;  as  the  destruction  of  the  bank,  on 
either  side,  was  a  catastrophe  which  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  from  the  constant  pressure  of  an 
immense  body  of  water,  aided,  in  time  of  flood,  by  the 
furious  rapidity  of  a  precipitous  mountain  torrent.** 

The  works,  in  fact,  after  a  great  outlay,  and  the 
trial  of  many  years,  were  abandoned  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Latouche,  as  a  hopeless  and  profitless  concern ; 
but  the  liability  to  the  rent  to  which  the  premises 
were  subject,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and 
they  remained  a  dead  weight  upon  hands.  A  care- 
taker was  kept,  at  the  place,  merely  to  prevent  the 
pillage  and  destruction,  to  which,  otherwise,  the  works 
and  buildings  would  in  all  probability  have  been  ex- 
posed, from  the  country  people.  The  suspension  of 
the  works  took  place  somewhere  about  the  year  1808, 
that  is,  about  twenty  years  after  their  original  com- 
mencement by  the  O'Reillys. 

The  Arigna  iron  works  are  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  right  or  southern  side  of  the  stream.  The 
mountain,  which  begins  to  rise  almost  at  the  verge  of 
the  works,   constitutes  what  Mr.  Griffith  calls  his 
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fourth  or  soathem  division  of  the  Connaaght  coal 
district ;  and  it  is  nnqnestionably  the  most  important 
one  in  the  country,  containing  seyeral  coal  pits,  both 
on  the  side  next  to  the  yalley,  and  also  on  the  outer 
or  southern  side  of  the  ridge.  Two  of  the  principal  of 
these  coUieries  had  been  leased  to  the  undertakers  of 
the  Arigna  iron  works,  both  being  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  the  Arigna 
river.  The  nearest  one,  called  the  Rover  colliery,  lay 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  iron 
works ;  and  the  other,  which  was  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  in  the  district,  caUed  the  Aughabehy  col- 
liery, at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  A  winding  road 
led  from  the  latter  colliery  to  the  works,  not  inju* 
diciously  laid  out,  but  carried  necessarily  over  parts  of 
the  mountain,  occasionally  rough,  occasionally  soft, 
and  liable  to  be  affected  by  rains  and  floods,  conse- 
quently liable  to  be  interrupted,  and  requiring  fre- 
quent  and  expensive  repairs :  along  this  road  the  coal 
used  to  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  horses. 

The  Rover  colliery  belonged  to  the  Arehbishop  of 
Tuam ;  that  of  Aughabehy,  to  Colonel  Tenison. 

These  collieries  which  had  been  leased  to  the  ira* 
dertakers  of  the  Arigna  iron  works,  ceased  to  be  used 
when  the  making  of  iron  was  given  over ;  and,  in  het^ 
remained  either  closed  or  inaccessible,  from  the  water 
which  rose  within  them.  But  Colonel  Tenisim,  whoae 
royalties  extended  entirely  across  the  monntani  to  the 
southern  side,  or  outer  fkee  of  it,  towards  the  low  coun- 
try, kept  pits  open  on  his  own  account,  for  the  sale  of 
coal  to  those  who  came  to  purchase  it,  from  a  distance, 
especially  from  the  county  of  Cavan. 

It  was  during  this  state  of  things,  and  aboot  the 
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jear  181 4^  six  years  after  the  iron  works  had  been 
discontinued)  and  whilst  the  collieries  attached  to  the 
iron  works  lay  neglected  and  abandoned,  that  Mr. 
Griffith  made  his  survey  of  the  Connaught  coal  dis- 
trict, the  report  upon  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1818.  Mr.  Griffith  was  the  first  person,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  who  gave  a  general  view  of  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country,  and  his  report  is  replete 
with  valuable  observations,  which  have  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  the  science,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  highly 
interesting  to  every  geologist  and  mineralogist  who 
may  visit  the  district. 

But  as  I  have  already  explained,  there  is  appa- 
rently an  error  in  the  statement  both  as  to  the  extent 
and  the  thickness  of  the  principal  bed  of  coal,  numbered 
12,  in  his  table  of  the  stratification ;  attributable,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  Aughabehey  and  Rover  pits  not  having 
being  accessible,  at  the  period  of  his  visit ;  and  to  erro- 
neous information  having  been  communicated  to  him 
on  the  subject,  by  persons  who  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

"  The  future  prosperity  of  the  Connaught  coal 
district,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "  may  be  said  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  produce  of  the  bed  No.  12,  (called 
the  three  foot  coal,)  which  though  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, is  fortunately  of  great  extent.  Its  quality  as 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes  is  excellent,  and  if  used  for 
smelting  iron,  it  is  amongst  the  best  in  tJie  empire.''** 

•  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  100  parts  of  this  coal  are 

conposed  of 

71.42  carbon. 

23.37  mixture  of  asphalt  and  naptha. 

5.21  grey  ashes. 

100  G 
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**  The  thickness  of  this  coal  is  rarely  less  than  three 
feet,  or  more  than  three  feet  four  inches/' 

The  western  division,  (that  is  the  mountain  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  and  north  of  the  Arigna 
river,)  he  supposes  might  contain  a  coal  field  of 
about   .  -  -  -  -     1200  acres; 

which  added  to  the  contents  of  the 

southern  division  of  -  -    2800  do. 

gfave  a  general  total  of  -  -    5000  do. 

'^  From  this  calculation,  making  deductions  for  im- 
purities of  the  coal,  and  loss  b j  slips  and  undulations ; 
and  estimating  the  produce  at  7840  tons  per  acre, 
Irish,  (that  is,  one  ton  for  each  superficial  yard,)  there 
would  be  thirty  millions  of  coal,  as  the  probable  quan- 
tity which  might  be  raised  out  of  the  southern  and 
western  divisions ;  and  supposing  50,000  tons  annually 
were  used  in  the  country,  and  10,000  tons  more  in  the 
iron  works,  there  would  be  a  supply  sufficient  for  the 
supposed  demand  for  500  years  to  come — (Report,  p.  29.) 

In  his  examination  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  12th  May,  1824,  {vide  vol.  viii. 
51,  1824,)  Mr.  Griffith  repeats  his  opinion  that  ^^  there 
are  three  beds  of  coal  in  the  Lough  Allen  district;  the 
upper  nine  inches ;  the  second  three  feet ;  and  the  third 
also  three  feet  thick ;  but  the  centre  one  is  much  the 
best.*' — *^  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  so  good  as  thai 
of  either  Whitehaven  or  Newcastle ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
medium  between  the  open  burning  or  quick  blazing 
coal  of  Scotland,  and  the  caking  coal  of  Whitehaven : 
he  considers  it  a  very  good  coal  for  culinary  and  ma- 
nu£Bu:turing  purposes.** — To  a  question,  whether  the 
quantity  of  good  coal  in  the  Lough  Allen  district  was 
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sufficiently  known  and  ascertained  before  his  visit? 
He  answers,  ''That  it  was  not  known:  there  had 
been  two  or  three  collieries  opened  in  it>  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  coal  field  was  not  ascertained/* — ''  He  con- 
ceives there  are  5000  Irish,  or  8000  English  acres  still 
remaining  of  good  three  foot  coal,  which  would  yield 
above  30,000,000  tons." — "  The  coal  is  particularly  ex- 
empt from  water :  being  placed  on  a  high  level,  the 
water  in  most  cases  may  be  drawn  off  by  levels  or 
tunnels." 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (viii.  32,  1824,)  may  be  seen  the  evidence 
delivered  5th  April,  1824,  before  the  same  committee, 
by  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  M .  P.,  at  present,  a  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer. 

''  Mr.  Griffith  has  made  several  reports  containing 
maps,  sections,  and  delineations  of  the  stratification 
of  the  several  coal  districts  in  Ireland,  which  I  think 
it  extremely  desirable  should  be  called  for  by  Parlia- 
ment, as  they  contain,  in  my  opinion,  more  practical 
invitations  for  investment  of  British  capital  in  Ireland, 
than  any  other  I  know  to  exist." 

The  practical  invitations  thus  held  out  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  these  collieries  were  not  long  of 
being  accepted ;  for,  before  another  year  had  revolved, 
the  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Irish  Mining 
Company,  the  Hibernian  Mining  Company,  all  joint 
stock  companies,  with  large  capitals  and  intelligent 
and  enterprising  agents,  had  entered  into  the  field, 
and  the  country  on  the  confines  of  Lough  Allen,  at 
once  became  the  theatre  of  activity  and  industry. 

The  Arigna  Company  obtained  possession  of  the 
old  works,  and  the  collieries  attached  to  them,  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  river :  and  the  two  other  companies 
began  their  operations  in  the  mountains  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Arigna  river,  in  the  part  which  Mr.  Griffith 
designated  as  his  third  or  western  division.  The  ex* 
tent  of  the  coal  field  in  this  latter  part,  as  already 
explained,  had  been  computed  to  contain  1200  Irish 
acres  of  three  foot  coal.  Suspicions,  however,  soon 
began  to  be  entertained  by  the  agents  of  the  compa- 
nies, both  as  to  the  extent  and  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  coal;  and  the  Hibernian  Company,  before  they 
committed  themselves  by  lease,  prudently  stipulated 
for  permission  to  make  previous  trials.  These  trials 
ended  in  disappointment,  and  the  Hibernian  Compa- 
ny soon  afterwards  abandoned  the  field  as  one  utterly 
undeserving  of  further  attention. 

The  Irish  Mining  Company  displayed  more  energy 
and  more  perseverance  in  the  same  district.  The  coal 
field  of  which  they  look  a  lease,  had,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  been  already  proved  by  the  sinking  of 
some  detached  pits,  from  which  coal  had  been  raised 
with  profit  for  sale.  The  principal  one  was  at  Tully- 
naha,  just  on  the  verge  <^  the  county  of  Roscommon. 
Here,  the  new  company  constructed  a  large  engine 
shaft  on  the  most  approved  principle,  and  a  steam 
engine  was  in  a  short  time  set  to  work.  I  was  present 
in  the  year  1825  at  the  formation  of  this  shaft ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1890,  again  visited  the  same  place. 
The  mountain,  at  the  first  period,  was  in  the  rude 
state  of  nature,  and  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  for 
the  coals,  from  the  pits,  down  to  the  shores  of  Lough 
Allen,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  was  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  over  the  heath  and  bogs ;  but  when  I  last 
saw  it,  there  was  an  excellent  road,  and  the  coal  was 
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brought  down  by  carts  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  carrying  about  one  ton  or 
somewhat  more,  each,  and  drawn  each  by  a  single 
horse:  there  was  a  gradual  descent  the  whole  way 
to  the  water.  The  agricultural  improvements  also, 
which  had  taken  place  near  the  lower  parts  of  this 
road,  on  each  side,  served  to  show  what  collateral  be- 
nefits may  spring  from  mining  industry,  and  the  ex^ 
penditure  of  capital  amongst  the  people.  The  shores 
of  liough  Allen  likewise  had  undergone  a  great  and 
important  alteration.  On  my  first  visit  they  were  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  it  was  difficult  to  load  a  boat  in  any 
place  at  any  time,  and  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  if  the 
wind  blew  fresh ;  now,  there  is  a  small  dock  or  basiuy 
where  boats  may  lie  in  safety,  and  a  quay,  connected 
with  the  company's  coal  yards  and  stores,  where  they 
can  be  readily  laden.  This  is  the  pleasing  side  of  the 
picture ;  but  there  is  an  opposite  one  which  must  not 
be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  steam  eng^e  on  the 
mountain,  when  I  saw  it  in  1830,  was  no  longer  in 
use ;  it  had  gone  out  of  order,  and  had  been  left  in 
that  state  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth ;  the  cost  of 
reparation  having  been  considered  questionable,  un- 
der the  disappointment  which  had  been  experienced 
as  to  the  thickness  of  the  seam  of  coal :  instead  of  im- 
proving as  had  been  sanguinely  expected,  the  seam 
had,  when  I  was  last  there,  rather  grown  worse,  and 
the  small  coal-slack,  or  culm,  bore  an  over  great  pro- 
portion to  the  good  coal;  a  large  heap  of  it  appeared 
in  the  yards,  for  which  there  was  but  a  very  limited 
demand  in  the  country ;  but  the  good  coal  was  disposed 
of  at  a  fair  remunerating  price,  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
raised. 
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To  the  Scotch  miniiig  agents  who  had  been  brought 
over  to  conduct  the  works,  it  was  a  subject  of  no  small 
surprize,  in  the  beginning,  to  find  the  attention  of  an 
extensive  company,  with  a  large  capital,  devoted  to 
collieries  which  appeared  so  thoroughly  insignificant 
compared  with  those  in  the  country  from  which  they 
came.  In  the  sister  island  such  seams  of  coal  would 
scarcely  be  thought  worth  the  working.  It  was 
scarcely  less  a  matter  of  surprize  to  them,  however, 
to  witness  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Irish  colliers 
could  extract  the  coal  from  such  thin  seams,  work- 
ing in  a  recumbent  position  with  wads  of  heath  or 
grass  to  ease  the  hips  and  shoulders ;  but  there  is  no 
laborious  exertion  which  the  Irish  workman  will  not 
undergo,  provided  he  is  fairly  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  he  performs.  In  working  these  thin  seams 
of  coal,  it  is  the  practice  to  cut  the  whole  of  the  coal 
away,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuity,  at  intervals,  with 
props,  called  pillars,  to  support  the  roof,  which  other- 
wise would  be  liable  to  fall  in ;  the  stones  for  the  pur- 
pose are  let  down  from  above.  Of  course,  passages  of 
sufficient  height  for  men  to  ply  with  barrows  must  be 
left,  tending  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  the 
coals  are  deposited,  in  readiness  to  be  raised  to  the 
surface  by  aid  of  machinery.  At  Aughabehy,  when 
I  visited  the  place  in  1825,  a  whim  and  horses  were 
used ;  at  Tullyneha,  as  I  have  stated,  a  steam  engine 
was  set  up  for  the  same  purpose :  but  in  1830,  at  the 
latter  place  I  found  the  coal  brought  up  merely  by  a 
common  windlass  and  buckets,  worked  by  men. 

As  for  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Arigna  company 
in  this  district,  they  are  so  involved  with  the  extraor- 
dinary transactions  connected  with  the  formation  and 
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management  of  the  company  in  London,  that  to  be 
properly  understood,  the  history  of  the  company  must 
be  read. 

I  have  drawn  out  a  sketch  of  it,  but. as  it  contains 
some  details  which  might  appear  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  Survey,  I  have  placed  it  in 
the  appendix,  instead  of  introducing  it  here. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  private  views  of  the 
parties  with  whom  the  company   originated,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  formation  of  it 
was  publicly  avowed  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
reports  which  had  been  published  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  mining  district ;  and  upon  the  promise  of  fair  re- 
muneration which  was  likely  to  attend  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  combined  with  skill  and  intelligence, 
in  the  working  both  the  coal  and  iron.    The  company 
took  possession  of  the  premises  at  Arigna,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  1824-5,  and  in  the  following  spring,  I 
happened  to  visit  the  place  for  the  first  time.    The 
buildings  and  offices,  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
an  extensive  yard,  were  then  undergoing  repairs;  a 
mining  agent,  Captain  Vivian,  presided  over  the  whole ; 
and  engineers,  smiths,  fire  master,  masoDs,  miners,  &c., 
all  Englishmen,  skilled  in  the  business  of  their  re- 
spective departments,  were  actively  employed ;  and  all, 
according  to  the  usual  habits  of  Englishmen,  had  con- 
trived to  make  themselves    comfortable,  in  the  first 
place.  It  was  like  a  little  colony  in  a  new  country  ;  and 
it  was  really  pleasurable  to  behold  the  contrast  which 
their  several  dwellings,  from  the  good  housewifery  of 
their  females,  afforded  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  wild  districts.  But  ardent  spirits, 
the  liquid  devil,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  late 
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Dean  Kirwan,  had  already  begun  to  exercise  a  baneful 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  people^  and 
those  not  the  lowest ;  whiskey  was  too  cheap  to  be 
resisted,  and  those  who  should  have  set  a  better  ex- 
ample, were  amongst  the  first  to  succumb. 

An  immense  heap  of  iron  stone  had  been  collected, 
at  that  time,  near  the  furnace ;  but  there  was  no  pro- 
vision of  coal  equal  to  smelting  it.  The  old  roasting 
kilns  seemed  to  be  in  a  tolerable  state  of  fitness,  and  the 
walls  of  the  original  furnace,  which  was  44  feet  in 
height  and  12  feet  in  the  bosh,  were  standing  perfectly 
sound.  The  hearth  had  been  taken  up  for  repair  and 
alteration,  but  as  soon  as  that  work  should  have  been 
effected,  it  was  intended  forthwith  to  commence  the 
making  of  iron ;  none  whatever  had  as  yet  been  made 
by  the  company  at  the  time  of  my  first  visiu  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  the  spring  of  1825.  In  the 
autumn  of  1830,  when  I  again  examined  the  place, 
the  appearance  of  the  furnace  was  precisely  the  same ; 
that  is,  it  was  without  its  hearth,  which  had  been 
taken  up  a  second  time  for  repair.  Iron,  however, 
had  actually  been  made  during  the  intervals  between 
my  two  visits ;  but  after  a  very  short  working,  either 
through  neglect,  ignorance,  or  wilful  design,  the  fur- 
nace became  gobbed,  a  term  expressive  of  the  charge 
put  into  it  consolidating  into  a  mass,  without  being 
sufficiently  fused  to  permit  the  metal  to  flow,  an  oc- 
currence seldom  failing  to  injure  the  furnace ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  no  more  iron  had  been  made  up  to 
the  period  of  my  second  visit 

Such  an  accident  might  have  arisen  bom  an  inju- 
dicious mixture  of  the  materials  for  the  charge,  or 
possibly  from  an  improper  management  of  the  fire ; 
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but  Henrj  Clarke,  in  his  endeoce  before  the  commit* 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attributed  the  whole 
to  the  sinister  influence  of  some  adverse  party  in  Lon- 
don, operating  upon  the  workmen,  by  whom  the  mis- 
chief had  been  wilfully  perpetrated^ 

The  whole  quantity  of  iron  made,  which  was  be- 
tween the  months  of  November,  1825,  and  May,  1826) 
amounted  only  to  230  tons,  8  cwt,  3  qrs.  of  pig  iron ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Twigg's  report  to  the  directors, 
the  mere  cost  of  the  making  amounted  to  £8  4«.  per 
ton. 

During  the  period  that  ihe  works  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Latouche,  to  him  ever  a  source  of  loss  and 
disappointment,  various  expedients  had  been  adopted 
to  change  or  modify  their  character;  and  advice  had 
been  obtained  from  different  iron  masters  who  had 
been  invited  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  John 
Grieve,  of  Edinburgh,  who  examined  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place  in  the  year  1800,  conceived  that 
pig  iron  aught  to  be  made  there  at  a  cost  of  £2  17«.  dd. 
per  ton.  Mr.  Thomas  Guest,  of  the  Dowlais  iron 
works,  in  South  Wales,  estimated  that  the  cost  should 
be  £4  lbs.  per  ton.  But,  notwithstanding  such  esti« 
mates,  Mr.  Latouche  was  unable  to  reap  any  profit, 
and,  finally,  abandoned  the  place  in  despair. 

Mr.  Griffith,  at  p.  71  of  his  Report,  made  during 
the  period  of  abandonment,  estimated  the  cost  at 
which  pig  iron  ought  to  have  been  made  at  Arigna, 
at  £3  5*.  b\d.  per  ton ;  but  with  the  aid  of  such  im- 
provements as  he  devised,  the  cost,  as  he  calculated, 
might  be  diminished  in  a  sum  of  exactly  3«.  O^d.  per 
ton,  which  would  leave  the  iron  at  £3  25.  5rf.  per  ton. 
We  have  seen  the  account  of  the  real  cost  to  the  new 
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company  in  the  first  instance ;  but  what  it  may  be  for 
the  future,  after  the  works  which  have  been  recom- 
mended, with  all  the  improvements,  shall  have  been 
executed,  still  remains  to  be  proved. 

No  more  iron  had  been  made  at  Arig^a,  up  to  the 
mouth  of  October,  1831 ;  but  active  preparations  were 
making  for  setting,  not  only  the  old,  but  likewise  a 
new  additional  furnace  at  work ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  iron  would  be  again  produced  within  a  few  more 
weeks.* 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  this  great  and  promising 
mining  district,  the  whole  produce  of  iron  in  the 
course  of  seven  years,  and  with  an  outlay,  probably, 
by  the  new  company,  of  more  than  £50,000,  did  not 
amount  to  300  tons. 

In  the  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  company,  in  the  Appendix,  it  may  be 
seen,  that  there  had  been,  during  the  spring  of  the 
year  1826,  a  complete  change  at  the  board,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  company.  The  incorrectness 
that  had  been  discovered,  now  led  to  doubts  about 
every  thing  connected  with  the  concern;  and  even 
the  value  of  the  property  which  had  been  acquired 
was  questioned.  To  clear  up  these  matters,  it  was 
resolved  forthwith  to  send  over  to  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, the  most  experienced  English  mining  snr- 

*  Since  the  above  wtt  written,  I  bad  again  an  opportnnitj  of  vbitiBf 
tbe  company*!  office,  in  London,  in  tbe  month  of  February,  1S33,  tad 
was  informed,  that  up  to  that  period  the  imelting  of  irou  had  not  reoo«- 
menced.  It  had  been  determined,  also,  that  whenever  the  tmelting  ahovld 
go  on,  both  the  fumacet  were  not  to  be  uied,  but  merely  the  old  om 
and  that  before  this  one  should  be  let  to  work,  a  proviiion  oC  at 
3000  tons  of  coal  should  be  in  itadiaeta.  The  rail-way  had  beta 
pleted,  and  found  tffactive.    The  coke  had  prorad  exctlltat. 
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▼cyor  who  could  be  procured,  and  Mr.  Twigg,  of 
Ckesterfield,  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  His  printed 
report,  which  bears  on  the  title  page  the  date  of  Lon- 
don, 1827,  was  put  into  my  hands  whilst  I  was  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  and  on  the  spot ;  add  it  is  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  subsequent  printed  reports,  with 
which  I  was  afterwards  favoured  in  London,  that  I 
hare  derived  the  further  information  which  I  now 
offer  on  the  subject. 

To  every  person  at  all  conversant  with  such  sub- 
jects, it  must  be  evident,  that  the  prosperity  of  iron 
works,  depends,  not  merely  on  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  ore,  but  on  the  supply  of  fuel;  and  at 
Arigna,  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  inquiry 
must  needs  be,  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  seams 
of  coal.  "  On  reaching  Arigna,"  says  Mr.  Twigg,  in 
his  fieport,  ^'  I  did  not  find  that  any  previous  trials 
had  effectually  been  made,  for  proving  either  the  quan- 
tity or  the  quality  of  the  coal  mines,  within  the  coal 
district  leased  to  the  company.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
should  have  been  done  in  the  offset  of  the  business ; 
as  I  presume,  it  was  very  well  known  that  a  want  of 
it  had  formerly  proved  the  rock  on  which  the  former 
proprietors  had  wrecked  a  large  fortune.  Actual  proofs' 
of  the  coal  mines  might  have  been  made  in  much  less 
time  than  has  elapsed  since  the  company  first  took 
possession  of  the  works  ;  and  the  present  state  of  the 
works  is  neither  equal  to  the  money,  nor  to  the  time 
which  had  been  expended." 

He  found,  as  he  further  adds,  that  the  Arigna  com- 
pany had  been  getting  coal  from  an  old  shaft,  at  Augh- 
abehy  colliery,  that  had  been  shut  up  by  a  former  com- 
pany near  twenty  years  before ;  and  their  reasons  for 
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abandoning  that  part  of  the  colliery,  at  the  time,  werci 
because  the  coal  could  not  be  profitably  raised.  And, 
by  an  examination  of  the  books  containing  an  account 
of  the  workmen's  wages  employed  in  that  department 
alone»  he  shows,  that  on  795  tons  raised  at  that  shaft, 
by  the  Arigna  company,  there  was  only  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity,  which  consisted  of  good  coal  fit  for 
coking;  which  stood  the  company  in  1«^.  Ad.  per  fon, 
on  the  spot ;  whilst  the  remaining  three^feurths  con* 
si&ied  of  culm,  worth,  after  deducting  the  royalty  dues, 
only  S«.  per  ton.  It  was  with  this  coal  at  15^.  4d.  per, 
ton,  and  which,  after  being  reduced  to  coke,  Mr.  Twigg 
Talued  at  SOs.  per  ton,  that  the  company  had  made  the 
small  quantity  of  iron  which  had  been  produced  at 
Arigna,  prior  to  his  arrival  there.  Of  course  the  iron 
could  not  fail  of  being  dear,  estimating  its  price  merely 
from  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  making. 

But,  added  to  the  injudioiousness  of  the  course  of 
operations  which  had  been  pursued,  there  was  reason 
likewise  to  condemn  the  very  expensive  establishment 
which  had  been  formed  and  kept  up  at  Arigna ;  and 
the  following  list  which  is  given  in  the  report,  will 
serve  to  show  how  lavishly  the  afiairs  of  joint  stock 
companies  were  occasionally  carried  on  in  those  timet. 
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A  UST 
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Namn. 

Employ  ment. 

Whert  Empioytd. 

Amnmml 

SmUrits. 

£    u  d. 

Mr,  John  Viyian, 

Chief  Manager,         Iron  works,               | 

500     0  0 

Mr.  0*Beirae, 

Principal  Cleik, 

Do. 

92     6  2 

Hr.  Morton, 

Second  do. 

Do. 

46     3  1 

George  M'Dermott, 

Storekeeper, 

Do. 

60    0  0 

William  Moiun, 

Furnace  yard  keeper. 

Do. 

48     0  0 

Michael  Deely, 

Watchman  by  day. 

Do. 

IB  15  0 

Fnncis  Gilhooly, 

Do.     by  night. 

Do. 

18  15  0 

Miehael  Deely,  jnn. 

Watchman  by  day. 

Do. 

18  15  0 

Junes  Sweeny, 

Do.    by  night. 

Do. 

18  15  0 

H«gh  M'Nimarm, 

Stablekeeper&  hoose 

Servt.toMr.yiTiao, 

28    0  t) 

JamcftDick, 

Colliery  agent. 

Collieries, 

100    0  0 

Patrick  Gnjhen, 

Do.  clerk. 

Do. 

48     0  0 

Robert  Jolmstone, 

Do.     do. 

Do. 

24     0  0 

John  Brenan^ 

Dep.  colliery  agent. 

Do. 

48     0  0 

Michael  Kenrolsh, 

Do. 

Do. 

50     0  0 

Con.  O'Donnell, 

Agent, 

Ironstone  mines. 

25     0  0 

Michael  M'Manus, 

Do. 

Do. 

20     0  0 

Edward  Mount, 

Watchman, 

At  the  colliery, 

18     0  0 

Michael  Deely, 

Do.                              Do. 

18     0  0 

CoDor  Judge, 

Watchman  &c  sales- 1 

man, 

Rover  colliery, 

18     0  0 

James  M'Lochlan, 

Clerk  furnace  yard, 

Iron  works, 

18     0  0 

John  Brady, 

Road  Overseer, 

On  mountain  roads, 

30     0  0 

Francis  Northall, 

Furnace  manager, 

Iron  works, 

273     0  0) 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Employed  to  transmit 
money  from  Dub- 
lin to  Arigna  for 

1 
t 

1 

• 

workmen's  wages, 

200     0  Ol 

1 

1 

1739     9  3| 

It  may  be  expedient,  before  we  follow  Mr.  Twigg 
further  in  his  survey,  briefly  to  state  once  more,  that 
the  mountain  containing  the  coal  fields,  at  the  south 
eastern  extremity  or  termination  of  which  the  Arigna 
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irou  works  are  situated,  consists  of  a  ridge  of  rather 
narrow  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length ;  that  the 
coal  appears  at  each  side  of  the  ridge ;  that  the  seam 
or  bed  of  coal  dips  from  the  outer  edges,  at  each  sid^, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  forming,  what  is 
technically  called,  a  trough  or  swilly  coal ;  that  it  is 
presumed  to  be  the  same  bed  which  extends  through 
the  whole  of  the  mountain,  though  disturbed  and 
altered  from  its  original  continuity  and  position,  in 
various  places,  by  disruptions  of  the  strata,  which  are 
called  faults  or  slips ;  that  the  several  collieries,  and 
several  denominations  of  mining  grounds  belonging 
to,  or  acquired  by  the  Arigna  compcuiy,  are  all  situated 
in  this  one  mountain ;  that  the  royalties  belong  lo 
different  proprietors,  of  which  Colonel  Tenison  is  the 
principal ;  and  that  his  property  extends  entirely  acroM 
the  ridge,  from  the  river  Arigna,  on  one  side,  to  the 
south  or  opposite  side,  next  to  Castle  Tenison ;  thai 
the  Aughabehy  district,  which  is  one  of  the  most,  or 
probably  the  most,  important,  begins  at  the  river 
Arigna,  and  extends  for  a  considerable  breadth,  up- 
wards, towards  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  its  distance  from 
the  iron  works  being  about  three  miles,  and  that  the 
royalties  belong  to  Colonel  Tenison  ;  that  the  Rover 
collieries  are  situated  nearer  to  the  works,  the  royalties 
belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam ;  and  that  as  to 
the  other  collieries,  some  lie  on  the  side  towards  the 
Arigna  river,  and  some  to  the  south,  but  all  nearer  to 
the  works  than  Aughabehy. 

^^  Upon  examining  the  mining  ground  at  Augha- 
behy,'* says  Mr.  Twigg,  ^'  I  found  a  large  fault  run- 
ning across  the  mountain,  upon  a  course  norths  six 
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degrees  west,  and  south,  six  degrees  east,  from  a  point 
near  an  old  shaft  wrought  by  the  former  company : 
this  fault  throws  down  the  strata  several  yards  per- 
pendicular into  the  west,  or  what  is  called  in  several 
mining  districts,  a  leap  down  into  the  west"* 

''  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  before-mentioned 
fiuilt,  a  small  tract  of  the  mining  ground  has  been 
wrought ;  and  the  bed  or  seam  of  coal  in  that  direction 
proved  to  be  very  thin.\  Two  coal  shafts  have  been 
sunk  at  this  colliery,  on  the  leap  down  side  of  the  said 
fault,  and  the  bed  of  coal  thus  found  has  been  proved 
to  be  of  a  much  better  quality  and  considerably  thicker, 
than  what  the  same  bed  or  seam  of  coal  was  on  the 
contrary  or  upleap  side  of  the  said  fault/' 

(p.  84.)  "  I  have  closely  and  carefully  examined  the 
bed  of  coal  at  this  colliery,  at  the  face  of  the  coal 
woAiBg&  on  the  west  or  down  leap  side  of  the  fault, 
as  before  described ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  examina- 
tion, caused  two  head  ways  or  drifts  to  be  cut  into  the 
bed  of  coal  at  the  Chisel  pit,  in  two  different  parts  of 
the  mine,  in  order  to  enable  me  better  to  get  a  fair 
average  thickness  of  the  bed,  and  which  I  found  to 
be  2  feet  7 j  inches :  and  the  whole,  except  half  an 
inch,  is  coal  that  will  produce  strong  coke." 

•  These  faults  had  been  already  noticed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  laid  down 
01  the  map,  illustrative  of  his  Report,  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  upon 
tike  Connaught  coal  district. 

t  In  the  year  1825  I  descended  into  this  colliery  by  the  uhim,  which 
hftd  then  lately  been  set  up  by  the  Arigna  company,  and  penetrated,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  English  miners,  into  different  parU  of  the  workings, 
I  had  my  rule  and  tape  with  me,  and  on  measuring  the  face  of  the  coal 
leam  in  various  places,  in  no  one  instance  did  it  reach  to  the  thickness  of 
two  feet,  and  for  the  far  greater  part  it  was  considerably  less.—AuTHOR. 
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(p.  35.)  ''  The  bed  of  coal  here  dips  at  a  very  gm* 
daal  declination  towards  the  centre  of  the  mountain, 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  the  same  bed  as  breaks  out 
at  the  surface  of  the  land,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  direction  from  Aughabehy  col- 
liery towards  Castle  Tenison.  This  bed  is  what  in 
several  mining  districts  would  be  called  a  trough  or 
dish  coal,  vis.  dipping  or  declining  from  the  surfece 
of  the  land  very  gradually,  in  a  certain  direction  for  a 
long  space,  and  then  rising  in  the  same  direction, 
until  the  same  bed  made  its  way  out  on  the  contrary 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  the  surface." 

(p.  45.)  Mr.  Twig^  states,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  get  to  see  the  bed  of  coal  at  Aughabehy ;  for 
that  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  the  colliery  full  of 
water;  and  it  was  not  until  some  considerable  exer- 
tions had  been  made,  that  the  coal  mine  at  Aughabehy 
was  drained  and  put  into  a  condition  for  his  examina^ 
tion.  As  to  the  quantity  of  tons  contained  in  the  coal 
district  of  Aughabehy,  ^^  my  opinion,*'  says  he,  (p.  46,) 
''  is,  that  if  the  bed  continues  of  the  same  thickness  as 
it  is  at  the  points  at  which  I  measured  it,  that  every 
acre,  English  measure*  will  produce  at  least  2550  tons 
of  coking  coal  ;*  that  is,  if  the  bed  proves  upon  an 
average  of  the  thickness  of  that  named  in  my  report; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  no  person  can  pretend  to  speak 
positively  as  to  whether  the  bed  will  or  will  not  be 

*  Mr.  Grilfith's  estimate  of  th«  produce  ia  good  coal,  after  makiof 
allowance  for  waite,  &c.  wai  one  ton  to  each  superficial  yard  of  the  team ; 
of  course  at  that  rate  the  English  acre  would  ha?e  yielded    4S40  toai. 

Mr.  Twigg  takes  it  at 2550 

Diflerence,  which  amounts  to  48  per  cent.  •     1290 
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the  thickness,  or  more*  than  the  thickness  as  hereto- 
fore named.  In  practice  I  find  frequently  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  thickness  of  one  and  the  same 
bed  of  coal,  at  trifling  distances,  even  in  the  same  coal 
field,  or  colliery.  On  this  g^und  I  wish  the  com- 
mittee (directors)  to  understand  me,  as  answering,  re- 
latire  to  the  quantity  of  tons  contained  in  their  mining 
ground,  as  hypothetically,  viz.  not  positive,  for  reasons 
heretofore  given." 

Mr.  Twigg  states  further,  that,  after  having  care- 
fully examined  the  mining  ground  leased  to  the  com- 
pany, that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without 
boring  or  sinking  in  sundry  parts  of  the  royalty  for 
actual  trial,  his  opinion  is,  that  in  this  part  of  the 
mining  ground  called  Aughabehy,  there  is  a  tract  of 
land  containing  the  bed  of  coal  equal  to  160  English 
acres.  It  actually  measured  something  more,  but  he 
takes  it  at  this  amount  for  safety ;  and  if  the  coal  held 
oat  of  the  same  thickness  yielding  2550  tons  to  the 
acre,  this  tract  would  consequently  afford  in  all  408,000 
tons  of  coals. 

**  My  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Twigg,  "also  is,  that  the 
mining  ground  at  Rover,  leased  to  the  company,  will 
contain  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  coal,  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  smelting  iron  from  the  crude  material. 
It  is  the  same  bed  of  coal  as  the  Aughabehy,  but  con- 
siderably altered  in  thickness  and  quality,  by  a  fault 
or  faults  crossing  the  mountain ;  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  when  the  workings  at  Rover  are  carried  across 

*  TUe  word  less  appears  to  be  wanting  here ;  that  is,  no  one  can  tell 
whether  the  thickness  will  be  more  or  less.  Mr.  English,  with  much  dis- 
crimination, calls  it  a  teat]/  coal,  varying  materially  in  thickness;  in  some 

parts  not  exceeding  1  foot  4  inches. 

I 
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the  before-mentioned  fault,  that  the  coal  will  then  be 
in  a  great  degree  similar  to  the  Aughabehy  bed,  or 
perhaps  equally  as  good.  The  quantity  of  acres  of 
coal  in  the  mining  ground  at  Rover,  of  the  same  or 
nearly  similar  quality  as  Aughabehy  bed,  at  present 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  examination  short  of 
boring,  or  sinking,  or  both ;  but  I  should  think  that  a 
quantity  not  less  than  from  80  to  100  English  acres, 
may  be  fairly  calculated  on  at  Rover. 

*^  I  am  certain  that  the  beds  of  coal  at  Carananault 
and  Derenavoggy,  are  the  same  as  the  bed  at  Augha- 
behy and  Rover;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  coal,  fit 
for  making  coke  for  furnace  use,  may  be  found  there, 
when  the  colliery  workings  approach  nearer  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mountain  ;  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  work* 
ings  have  crossed  the  line  of  faults  that  has  so  much 
altered  the  bed  of  the  coal  for  the  better,  at  Augha- 
behy."—(p.  7.) 

Quality  of  the  Coal. — Mr.  Twigg  describes  the  coal 
as  being  of  a  bituminous  quality,  or  what  is  generally 
called  a  coking  coal,  and  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment it  will  produce  a  coke  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
a  heavy  blast  and  carry  a  sufficient  burden,  (p.  34 ;) 
and  he  gives  this  opinion  both  from  experiment  tried, 
on  a  small  scale,  and  from  his  general  practical  know- 
ledge. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal,  at  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  seam,  and  at  different  pits.  We  have 
already  seen  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Twig^,  that, 
of  the  coal  raised  at  one  of  the  pits  by  the  Arigna 
company,  not  more  than  one-fourth  was  fit  for  making 
coke,  and  that  the  other  three-fourths  were  merely  culm. 
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So  hIso,  as  I  have  already  explained,  at  TiiHyneba  col- 
liery, in  the  mountain  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Arig^a  river,  worked  by  the  Irish  Mining  Company, 
there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  small  coal,  or 
slack,  compared  with  that  of  the  solid  coal.  Mr.  Wm. 
Stephens,  already  mentioned,  who  had  fixed  himself 
at  Arigna,  with  Mr.  Latoache^s  permission,  in  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  make  coke,  advantageously, 
for  the  Dublin  market,  found  the  coal  of  the  first  pits 
he  tried,  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Much  of  the 
coal  which  I  saw  burning  in  diflTerent  houses  through 
the  country,  assumed,  after  a  while,  the  appearance  of 
red  hot  cinders,  without  caking  at  all,  and  it  fell 
readily  through  the  bars  of  the  grate.  At  Athlone,  it 
was  not  held  in  much  repute  for  distillery  use ;  and 
Mr.  Grantham  informed  me,  that  they  could  not  em* 
ploy  it  with  satisfaction  for  the  steam  boats  belonging 
to  the  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company,  on  the 
Shannon,  and  that  they  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
English  coal  at  a  much  higher  price.  But  there  is 
ample  demand  at  the  pits  for  all  the  coal,  whether  it 
will  coke  or  not,  which  the  company  can  spare;  and 
it  appears  from  some  of  their  latter  reports,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  has  been  sold  at  remunerating 
prices. 

Subsequently  to  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  Twigg, 
the  company  took  a  lease,  on  very  desirable  terms,  of 
another  coal  field,  called  the  Gubberudda  colliery,  the 
coal  being  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Aughabehy  bed, 
of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  It  was  re- 
puted to  contain  about  thirty  acres  of  good  coking 
coal.  The  lease  was  determinable  on  giving  six  months* 
notice.  All  these  mining  fields  are  on  one  and  the 
same  mountain. 
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The  directors  of  the  company,  in  their  report  of 
March  1 830,  state,  '^  that  they  were  enabled  to  close 
for  this  property,  owing  to  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Tenisou  met  their  proposal,  for  a  reduction  of 
the  royalty  to  which  he  was  entitled,  upon  all  coal 
brought  from  other  estates,  and  consumed  at  the  works. 
That  royalty  was  originally  one  shilling  per  ton  ;  but 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  directors,  to 
make  the  works  productive.  Colonel  Tenison  consented 
to  allow  coal  obtained  from  other  estates,  to  be  con- 
sumed on  his  property^  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
total  consumption,  the  company  paying  only  a  moiety 
of  the  former  royalty." 

'^  Colonel  Tenison,  further,  at  there  presentation  of 
the  Board,  conceded  to  the  company  the  exclume 
right  to  work  the  minerals  on  his  estates ;  and  by  thus 
foregoing  rights  which  weighed  so  much  in  public  opi- 
nion, and  by  thus  precluding  the  chance  of  all  compe- 
tition and  future  collision,  has  tended,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  directors,  very  materially  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property." 

Irofistone, — As  to  the  quantity  of  ironstone  exist- 
ing in  the  mining  ground,  leased  to  the  company,  Mr. 
Twigg  considered  it  as  almost  inexhaustible,  and  ad- 
mitting of  being  delivered  at  the  iron  works,  at  an 
easy  expense  for  many  years  to  come.  I  may  observe 
in  this  place,  however,  that  the  great  quantity  of  iron 
stone  here  alluded  to,  and  from  which  the  works  had 
heretofore  been  supplied,  consisted  of  the  stones  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  whither  they  had  fallen  down 
from  the  clay  slate  in  which  they  had  been  originally 
deposited,  in  proportion  as  the  outer  edges  of  the  latter 
gave  way.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  exact 
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compulation  of  the  quantity  of  any  material  thus  lying 
scattered  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream ;  but,  that  the 
ironstone  is  extremely  abundant,  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
still,  the  quantity  thus  disengaged,  and  lying  as  it 
were  to  hand,  will  infallibly  be  exhausted,  if  there 
should  be  coal  enough  to  smelt  it,  and  should  the 
works  be  perseveringly  carried  on.  The  only  resources 
could  then  be,  either  these  same  beds  of  clay  slate  in 
which  ironstones  are  loosely  diffused,  or  the  solid 
compact  beds  of  ironstone  which  traverse  the  bottom 
of  the  Arigna  river.  The  difficulties  and  the  increased 
expenses  which  might  devolve  upon  the  undertaking 
in  future  times,  have  not  escaped  the  present  sagacious 
managers  of  the  company  ;  though  the  period  may  be 
far  distant  when  the  change  shall  be  felt.  But  there 
is  a  great  supply  of  ironstone  to  be  obtained  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake;  and  iron  ore  of  a  very 
valuable  description  is  known  to  exist  on  the  borders 
of  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Leitrim,  not  far  from 
the  Shannon,  by  which  it  might  be  conveyed  up  to 
Lough  Allen  *    In  fact,  iron  ore  is  by  no  means  a 

»  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  the  following  passage  in  a  Report 
of  the  directors  to  the  company. 

•*  The  superabundant  supply  of  ironstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
works,  has  rendered  the  opening  of  the  ironstone  mines  unnecessary  at  the 
present  moment.  Your  directors,  however,  hare  to  report  the  acquisition 
of  a  desirable  property  of  this  description,  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  Nesbit  of  Derrycarne.  The  terms  on  which  this  agree- 
ment was  drawn,  were  proposed  by  the  company,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
real  interests  of  botli  landlord  and  tenant,  and  were  handsomely  assented 
to  by  Mr.  Nesbitt.  As  the  ironstone  possesses  different  properties  from 
that  at  Arigna,  and  as  it  is  ready  of  acce»s,  and  facilities  are  afforded  by 
water  communication,  it  is  fairly  presumed  that  this  agreement  will  be 
found  advantageous. 

But  the  company  have  no  want  of  ironstone  in  their  own  premises, 
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rare  cominodity  in  Ireland ;  it  is  the  fuel,  to  make  it 
available  for  useful  purposes,  which  is  deficient.  The 
ironstone  at  Arigna  is  of  the  kind  desig^nated  clay  iron- 
stone, commonly  of  a  dusky  red  or  brownish  colour, 
ponderous,  tough,  and  occasionally  very  hard,  and 
found  in  rounded  fragments  from  the  size  of  a  peb- 
ble to  that  of  a  bull's  head,  or  even  larger. 

The  limestone  which  is  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting 
the  iron  ore,  Mr.  Twigg  also  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
very  best  quality  ;  of  that  indeed  no  doubt  existed. 

Fire  clay. — ^This  material  so  essentially  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  the  furnace,  and  for  making  fire 
bricks,  and  blocks,  &c.,  according  to  Mr.  Twig^'s  re- 
ports to  the  directors,  existed  in  a  bed  in  the  moun- 
tain ;  but,  says  he  ^^  as  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried, 
little  can  be  said  on  that  head,  and  as  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  judging  of  texture,  grain,  and  weight,  I 
should  think  it  not  very  good.*'  Now,  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  this  clay  had  under- 
gone comparative  trials  with  the  celebrated  fire  claj 
from  Stourbridge,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 

and  if  equallj  sure  of  coti,  and  id  the  tame  proportionate  abundanoe* 
their  works  would  be  infallibly  prosperous.  '*  The  ironstone  mines,"  sayt 
Mr.  Twigg,  in  a  subsequent  Report,  dated  June,  1830,  *'  have  been  ex- 
amined,  and  the  result  extremely  favourable.  A  greater  variety  of  iron- 
stones I  have  never  met  with,  from  which,  by  a  proper  admixture  and  proper 
management,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  pig  iron  of  best  marks 
and  suitable  for  foundry  works  of  every  kind  may  be  obtained."  In  a  sub- 
Report  from  one  of  the  agents  on  the  spot,  he  states  :  *'  The  iron  mines 
begin  in  Rover,  and  continue  for  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half.  I 
measured  several  of  the  beds  to  more  than  two  feet  thick,  in  some  placet 
laid  bare  in  the  ravines  ;  and  in\he  bed  of  the  Arigna  river  we  can  get  any 
quantity  at  a  very  short  notice.  The  distance  from  the  side  of  the  railway 
will  vary  from  30  to  250  yards.  I'herc  is  enough  to  last  two  furnaces  Ik 
360  yeais." 
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were  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opinion,  that  the 
Irish  clay  from  the  Brahliere  mountain  was  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  England.  It  was  notorious  that  no 
other  clay  had  been  used  in  the  operations  carried  on 
at  Arigna  by  the  O'Reillys,  and  under  Mr.  Latouche, 
and  it  had  been  found  to  answer  most  effectually  the 
purposes  to  which  it  had  been  applied.  One  of  tbe 
English  workmen  whom  I  found  on  the  spot,  who  had 
been  long  engaged  at  different  iron  works  both  in 
England  and  Wales,  told  me  that  he  considered  the 
fire  clay  of  first  rate  quality ;  that  it  only  wanted  a  little 
more  grinding  than  the  English  clay ;  and  this  man 
spoke  with  confidence,  founded  on  long  experience 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  material.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  without  surprize,  that  at  my  last  visit  to  the 
works  in  the  year  1830,  I  perceived  several  score  of 
large  casks  of  Stourbridge  fire  clay  in  the  yard,  which 
had  been  brought  over  from  England  at  considerable 
expense.  It  seemed  to  be  verifying  the  proverb  of 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.*  I  was  informed,  how- 
ever,  in  London,  that  as  the  directors  had  determined 
to  adhere  strictly  to  Mr.  Twigg's  suggestions,  and  to 
leave  the  responsibility  of  success  upon  him,  so,  in 
such  a  comparatively  trivial  matter  as  bringing  fire 
clay  from  Stourbridge,  it  was  judged  more  advisable 

•  I  was  pleased  to  find,  by  the  report  of  the  directors  to  the  proprietors, 
in'March,  1830,  that  they  had  at  last  made  a  discovery  of  a  second  and 
superior  bed  of  fire  clay,  on  the  Arigna  estate  ;  which,  as  they  say,  "  held 
out  a  pleasing  prospect  to  the  company  of  the  works  being  rendered,  at  a 
future  period,  independant  of  so  expensive  an  article  as  fire  brick  from  £ng- 
land.''  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mountain  affording  abundance  of 
most  valuable  fire  clay,  and  in  time  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks,  &c.  may 
form  an  important  branch  of  the  company's  business. 
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to  incur  that  expense,  and  to  let  Mr.  Twigg  be  tho- 
roughly satisfied,  as  to  the  excellence  and  durability 
of  his  materials,  than  to  leave  any  excuse  for  failure : 
for  not  long  after  his  first  report,  arrangements  vere 
made  for  confiding  the  whole  management  of  the 
works  to  his  care ;  and  Mr.  Vivian,  the  first  resident 
manager,  or  as  these  mining  agents  are  commonly 
called.  Captain  Vivian,  was  removed  from  his  situa- 
tion. Vivian  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Partridge,  from 
whom  the  company  had  high  expectation ;  but,  after  a 
while,  Partridge,  in  his  turn,  was  put  out,  and  a  third 
person  put  in.  One  cannot  reflect  on  such  changes 
without  calling  to  mind  Mr.  Griffith's  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  for- 
mer failures  at  Arigna,  whilst  there  were  so  many 
apparent  causes  why  the  works  should  have  prospered, 
was  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  management ;  the  managers  being 
frequently  changed,  and  persons  not  well  skilled  in 
the  business  having  been  employed ;  in  consequence 
of  which  large  sums  of  money  had  been  unnecessarily 
expended. 

In  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  mining  affairs,  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  procure  the  service  of  persons  who  arc  tho- 
roughly skilled  in  such  subjects,  competent  to  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  they  undertake,  and 
confidential  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  acceptation. 
Nevertheless,  let  the  cause  of  failure  in  reaping  profit 
be  what  it  may,  it  is  but  a  common  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  suffer  disappointment,  to  suppose 
that  by  a  change  of  servants,  matters  may  go  on  more 
prosperously ;  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  trials  that 
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they  become  satisfied  that  one  servant  is  not  better  than 
his  predecessor ;  or  that  the  evil  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  business.  I  must  beg,  however,  that  it  may 
be  dJitinctly  understood,  that  these  general  observa- 
tions are  not  meant  to  apply  in  any  respect  to  the 
character  or  abilities  of  any  of  the  agents  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  new  Arigna  Company.  I  never 
had  any  personal  communication  either  with  Captain 
Vivian  or  Mr.  Twigg,  and  know  nothing  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  from  his  published  reports  to  the  board  of 
cKrectors.  Nieithcr  of  them  was  at  Arigna  at  the 
period  of  my  visits,  although  in  the  employment  of 
the  company. 

For  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  works 
at  Arigna,  Mr.  Twigg,  after  his  first  survey,  suggested 
four  principal  measures,  and  these  were  immediately 
adopted  by  tlie  directors  of  the  company,  and  orders 
given  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

1st.  To  complete  the  principal  adit  or  level  which 
had  been  beg^n  formerly  by  the  O'Reillys. 

2nd.  To  establish  the  coke  yards  near  the  mouth 
of  this  level. 

3d.  To  lay  down  an  iron  rail  road  from  the  coke 
yard  to  the  iron  works. 

4th.  To  build  a  second  smelting  furnace  in  con- 
nexion with  the  one  then  existing,  as  the  same 
establishment  of  agents  would  manage  both. 

As  the  seam  of  coal  is  situated  at  a  considerable 
elevation  in  the  mountain,  and  extends  entirely  across 
it,  so  that  the  outcrop  or  outgoing  of  the  coal  is  visible 
on  the  verge  of  the  mountain  at  each  side,  it  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  observation  that  a  level  or  pas- 
sage opened  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  at  a  con- 
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veuient  distance  below  the  seam,  would  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  a  drain  for  the  water,  and  a  passage 
for  bringing  out  the  coals;  and  the  O'Reillys  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  undertaking 
before  they  gave  np  to  Mr.  Latouche,  having  advanced 
it  800  yards  into  the  mountain.  To  bring  up  the 
coals  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain  through  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft,  was,  of  course,  a  useless  expenditure  of 
labour,  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  since  the  same  coals, 
which hadbeen  raised,  had  afterwards  to  be  carried  down 
the  hill  again.  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  book,  alludes  to  a 
project  for  making  the  horizontal  passage  the  seat  of 
a  narrow  canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals  in  boats, 
and  no  doubt  such  a  measure  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable ;  and  the  only  subject  of  consideration,  the  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Twigg  proposed  that  the  passage  should 
be  wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  work,  and  as  this  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  which  had  been  planned  by  the 
O'Reillys,  for  their  level  had  only  been  5  feet  high 
and  4  feet  9  inches  wide ;  the  first  part  of  the  new 
work  consisted  in  enlarging  the  old  adit,  which  in 
every  part  was  to  be  not  less  than  7  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  high. 

In  the  report  delivered  in  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  company  in  April  183],  it  is  announced,  that 

^^  The  level  at  Aughabehy,  a  work  of  infinite  im- 
portance as  affording  means  of  communication  with, 
as  well  as  unwatering  the  coal,  has  been  carried  to  the 
extent  of  522  yards,  which  will  suffice  for  the  work- 
ings of  that  and  the  Gubbemidda  collieries  for  the 
immediate  operations  of  the  company .'* — *^  It  has  not, 
however,  been  the  lot  of  the  company  to  escape  the 
common  fate  of  proceedings  founded  on  estimate ;  the 
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usual  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  these  and 
the  actual  expenditure  entailed,  being  considerable  in 
the  present  case.  The  excess  in  many  respects  is  to 
be  atcounted  for,  by  the  interposition  of  difficulties  of 
which  there  were  no  just  grounds  for  anticipation ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  level,  where  rock,  not  forming  part  of 
the  regular  stratification  of  the  mountain,  was  found 
in  the  course  of  the  driving ;  and  not  only  much  im- 
peded that  work,  but  entailed  such  a  very  considerable 
additional  expense,  as  to  cause  the  cuttings  in  some 
parts  to  have  amounted  to  twelve  pounds  per  yardy  in- 
stead of  25s. ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  hardness  of  the 
stone  for  furnace  use  cost  three  times  the  amount  for 
dressing,  of  that  of  the  stone  of  this  country.'* 

The  sandstone  of  the  country  is  of  various  dc^ees 
of  hardness,  and  in  some  instances  not  only  hard  but 
extremely  tough ;  it  is  stated,  however,  that  the  un- 
usual stone,  foreign  to  the  regular  stratification  en- 
countered in  cutting  the  level,  was  not  sand,  but  whin 
stone,  but  I  did  not  see  any  specimen  to  enable  me  to 
describe  it  more  accurately. 

The  operation  of  coking,  as  every  person  must  be 
aware,  diminishes  the  original  weight  of  the  coal ;  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Twigg's  estimate,  the  decrease  is  no 
less  than  45  per  cent.  Of  couree  if  the  process  can  be 
conveniently  carried  on  near  the  place  where  the  coals 
are  first  delivered  from  the  mine,  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  that  per  centage  on  the  carriage ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  somewhat  less  than  300  yards  from  the 
mouth,  there  was  a  place  every  way  suitable  for  esta- 
blishing the  new  coking  yards. 

The  whole  length  of  the  rail- way  down  to  the  iron 
works  was  computed  at  5500  yards,  and  the  report  last 
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alluded  to,  announces,  that  5,100  yards  of  it  bad  been 
already  completed,  and  that  but  little  more  work  wa» 
required  to  render  it  available  for  the  transit  of  coal, 
ironstone,  &c. 

**  The  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  road 
passes,  and  a  considerable  space  of  bog,  through  which 
it  is  cut,  with  the  depth  of  the  excavations  and  heavy 
fillings,  in  some  instances  24  feet,  have  rendered  this 
work  one  of  considerable  anxiety  and  trouble.  It  has 
been  represented  as  having  withstood  the  late  stormy 
season  admirably,  as,  although  the  water  in  many 
places  passed  over  it,  no  damage  of  any  importance 
was  sustained." 

Of  course,  on  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  iron  rail-way,  coals  could  be  conveyed  far 
more  easily  and  expeditiously,  than  by  the  old  system 
of  panniers  on  horseback :  indeed  formerly  a  conti* 
derable  outlay  was  generally  required  in  keeping  the 
mountain  roads  in  a  passable  state  for  the  horses.  Mr. 
Twigg  estimated  the  probable  saving  at  £5000  per 
annum.  Besides,  in  using  horses  on  hire,  the  com* 
pany  was  exposed  to  imposition  and  combiniEttion, 
whereby  the  works  might  have  been  at  any  time 
stopped. 

As  to  the  rail-way,  an  anomaly  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  bringing  of  Stourbridge  fireclay  to 
these  mountains  which  produced  a  material  equally 
good,  occurred  with  respect  to  it ;  since  the  iron,  for 
the  purpose,  or  at  least  much  of  it,  was  actually  pro- 
cured from  England,  and  transported  at  a  heavy  ex* 
pense,  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  region,  so  pom- 
pously announced  as  teeming  with  iron  and  coal ;  and 
this  also,  after  the  works  had  been  five  years  in  the 
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possession  of  die  company,  and  after  their  having 
actuaUy  set  their  furnace  into  action.  The  pig  iron 
which  had  been  made  at  Arigna  l>y  the  new  company , 
had  been  all  sent  off  to  Dublin  and  to  England,  to  show 
what  could  be  produced;  although  there  was  no  doubt, 
from  past  experience,  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
iron  which  these  works  could  be  brought  to  yield;  and 
when  it  became  an  object  to  form  the  railroad  without 
farther  delay,  the  iron  which  had  been  thus  sent  away 
was  brought  back,  or  at  least  all  of  it  that  could  con- 
veniently be  re-obtained,  together  with  as  much  more 
as  was  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  Whilst  I  was 
at  Arigna  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  castings  were 
going  on  with  great  activity,  and  they  appeared  to  me 
of  a  very  beautiful  description,  each  piece  bearing  in 
well  formed  sharp  letters,  the  name  of  the  Arigna  Com- 
pany. In  these  observations  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  impute  mismanagement  to 
the  present  board  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  admire  their  per- 
severence,  and  am  satisfied  that  their  proceedings  have 
been  directed  by  prudence  and  economy,  and  from  my 
heart  I  wish  them  every  success.  But  the  sending  of 
fire-clay  and  of  iron  from  England  to  this  place,  is  not 
the  less  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  must  be  set 
down  in  the  history  of  Arigna. 

The  iron  rail  road  was  considered  by  Mr.  Twigg, 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  business, 
which  may  readily  be  conceived,  if,  as  stated,  an  ex- 
penditure of  £4000  upon  the  road,  was  to  occasion  a 
saving  of  £5000  per  annum. — (Report,  p.  11.) 

The  estimates  given  in  were  for  three  and  a  half 
English  miles  of  rail-way,  at  70lbs.  of  iron  per  yard, 
amounting  in  all  to  192^  tons.  Now,  there  was  a  good 
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deal  of  waste  and  refuse  iron  lying  about  the  place, 
which,  it  was  conceived,  might  be  converted  to  use ; 
cupelows  for  melting  the  iron  were  already  erected, 
and  by  getting  more  iron,  and  employing  the  English 
workmen  belonging  to  the  company,  it  was  calculated 
the  castings  could  be  produced  at  ^6s«  per  ton ;  but 
if  purchased,  deliverable  at  Arigna,  they  would  cost 
£12  per  ton. 

The  first  estimate  was  as  follows : 


192^  tons  of  cast  iron  at  268. 
Stone  aleepers,  inclading  carriage,  &c. 
Cutting  and  fbrmiDg    embankmentB, 
bridge,  &€.,  and  Uying  the  road 

Contingencies     .... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

250 

5 

0 

255 

10 

0 

1400 

0 

0 

1905 

15 

0 

90 

0 

0 

1995 

15 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

2310 

0 

0 

255 

10 

0 

1400 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

The  second  estimate : 

i92|  tons  of  cast  iron  at  £12 
Sleepers,  as  before      -         .         • 
Embankments,  &c.     ... 
Contingencies     -         .         .         . 

4065  10     0 

The  company  put  their  own  men  to  the  work,  and 
the  rail-way,  after  being  nearly  completed,  was  found, 
according  to  the  report,  to  come  close  to  the  estimates. 
The  fall  was  calculated  to  enable  one  horse  to  draw 
nine  to  ten  tons. 

We  arc  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject,  avowedly 
indeed  the  most  important  of  all,  the  quantity  of  iron 
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which  may  probably  be  prodaced,  the  cost  of  it  to  the 
company,  and  consequently  the  profits  on  the  concern. 
Ihis  subject  must,  however,  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion ;  and  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  is  not  upon  the  results  of  actual  experience, 
but  rather  upon  the  estimates  of  the  mining  surveyors 
and  engineers,  who  have  at  different  periods  been  em- 
ployed to  examine  the  premises,  and  give  their  opi- 
nions thereon,  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed  with 
any  pretensions  to  an  approximation  towards  the 
truth. 

Mr.  John  Grieve,  of  Edinburgh,  who  examined  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  place,  in  the  year  1800,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 


5 j  tons  of  raw  coal,  at  48.  lid. 
4     do.  iron  stone  at  3s.  8d.   - 

I 

1  ton  3  cwt.  of  limestone,  at  2s.  3d. 
Contingencies,  wear  and  tear,  &c. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

2 

7 

0 

13 

0 

2   17     3 


The  latter  item  at  once  shows,  that  this  account  is 
hypothetical  j  but  it  is  still  more  so,  in  respect  to 
the  price  put  down  for  the  coals ;  for  that  price  was 
not  the  actual  one  at  which  coals  were  then  delivera- 
ble at  the  works ;  but  the  price  at  which  he  supposes 
they  might  thereafter  be  delivered,  if  certain  im- 
provements as  to  the  levels,  means  of  carriage,  &c.  &c. 
were  adopted,  pursuant  to  his  suggestion.  In  fact  the 
collier's  ton  of  coals— containing  22cwt.,  at  120lb.  to 
the  cwt.,  making  1  ton  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  8  lbs.,  actually 
stood  in  13s.  del.  at  the  timo  ;  equal  to  lis.  3d.  per 


£ 

8, 

d. 

1 

11 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

a 

1 

5 

4 
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ton  of  the  ordioarj  measure.  The  difference  woald 
amount  to  68.  4d.  per  ton,  whieh  on  5^  tons  would  be 
jCI  14s.  10d*y  making  the  cost  of  the  ton  of  iron 
amount  to  £4  128*  Id. 

Mr.  Thomas  Guest's  esdmales,  also  already  men- 
tioned, were  as  follow : 

5  ions  of  raw  coal  at  66.  4d. 

4  do.    iroastoney  at  Gs.    - 

1  do.     limestoney  at  48.   - 

Working  famace,  calcining,  coking,  &c. 

Incidental  charges,  wear  and  tear,  &c. 

4  15     0 

These  estimates  appear  in  the  notes,  or  addenda, 
to  Mr.  Griffith's  report  on  the  Connaught  Coal  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Griffith's  own  estimate,  at  p.  71  of  his  book, 
stands  thus : 


5  tons  of  raw  coal  at  7b,  6d. 
4  do.  ironstone,  at  3s.  4d. 
1  do.  limestone,  at  48.        -         -         - 
Expense  of  coking,  roasting,  furnace-men, 
&c.      ------ 


Contingencies  at  20  per  cent. 

Cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron       -         -         -         3     5     5| 
But  with  the  proposed  improrements  which 
he  has  suggested,  Mr.  Ghrifflth  considers 
the  iron  could  be  made  at         -         .         3     2     5 


£   s. 

d. 

1     7 

f) 

0  13 

4 

0     4 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  14 

10 

0  10 

7* 

Difierence  sared        -         -  -         0     3     Oj 
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Mr.  Tirigg's  eitiOMCe  6f  the  expense  of  making 
pig  iron  at  Arignai  next  falls  under  consideration. 
Bot  here  it  most  be  explained  in  the  fimt  instance, 
that  Mr.  Twiggi  in  his  repcHrt  to  the  company,  repre- 
sentedi  that  with  all  the  improvements  and  eoonomical 
arrangements  which  had  been  suggested,  the  changes 
must  vary,  at  different  periods  of  time,  aeoctfdiiig  as 
the  coals  should  be  w<»ked  in  a  more  or  less  temote 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  according  to  the  distance 
from  which  it  might  booome  noeessavy  to  bring  the 
ironstone. 

Estimate  for  making  one  ton  of  pig  iron  of  No.  1 
quality. 

£    t.  d. 
5\  ioaa  of  best  raw  omJ  st  7b.  IM.,  the  sap- 
posed  «?ersgs  prks  fcr  21  yesrs        -*        «    t    3     i 
3tdti8  4cwt.ofifomtotteat4s.  lOd.    •        ^    0  15    A 
1  do.  limestsae  at3s»         -        -        «-        •030 

Warkmea's  vmgm  &r  nakiag  Ne.  1  yig  mat 
aa  BOW  paid  to  English  woikmsa       «•        -     0  18    3 

Cost  of  engine  ileck  upon  each  ton  of  iron 
made ;  with  sgeacy  and  ill  other  inciden- 
tal expenses,  including  hearths^  liaingpiy  and 
all  wear  and  tear    *        -         -         -         -0110 


4     5     9 


If  the  limestone  should  he  supplied  by  meana 
of  a  rail  way,  deduct  Is.  1  Id.  per  ton        -     0     1   1 1 

4     3  10 

This  estimate  is  of  coarse  in  English  monej,  the 
pteceding  ones  were  in  the  old  Irish  currency,  but  it 
was  not  material  to  reduce  them. 
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No  question  seems  to  be  entertained  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  iron  vrhieh  has  been  heretofore  made  at 
AngntL,  and  doubtless  as  good,  if  not  better,  may  be 
made  hereafter,  considering  what  improrements  in 
science  and  in  art  hare  taken  place*  But  it  may  be 
questionable  whether  the  pig  iron,  or  the  bar  iron, 
should  the  manufieu^ture  of  it  be  attempted,  can  be  sue* 
cessfiilly  brought  in  competition,  into  the  great  markets 
which  are  at  present  supplied  from  Engluid,  SeotUnd, 
and  Wales.  The  Canron  castings,  for  example,  can 
by  direct  water  carriage  be  conveyed  to  the  port  ci 
Sligo,  within  a  few  miles  of  Arigna ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  poured  in  large  quantity  into 
Dublin,  although  the  English  and  Welsh  works  are 
in  tsiCt  nearer ;  for  even  where  the  articles  are  equally 
good,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  always  that  proximity  will 
influence  the  market.  Cheapness^  consisting  in  the 
compared  rates  of  price  and  quality,  vrill  sooner  or 
later  bring  customers,  and  liberality  and  exactness  se* 
cure  them*  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  Arigna  may 
furnish  castings,  which  by  means  of  the  canals  and 
the  Shannon,  may  find  their  way  to  the  central  parts 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  Dublin  and  Limerick ;  and 
the  spirit,  and  perseverence,  and  liberality  with  which 
the  company  have  carried  on  their  works,  must  induce 
every  friend  to  the  extension  of  national  industry, 
earnestly  to  wish  them  success. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  which  could  be  pro* 
duced  from  the  two  furnaces,  old  and  new,  the  one  44 
feet  high  and  12  feet  in  the  bosh,  the  other  M  feet 
high  and  proportionately  broad,  if  kept  at  constant 
work,  Mr.  Twigg  calculated  it  at  about  60  tons  per 
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wed[,  which  would  make  3120  tons  in  the  year  ;*  and 
allowing  6^  tons  of  coals  for  each  ton  ot  iron,  the  con- 
sopiption  of  coal  would  be  equal  to  16,100  tons  annu- 
ally, which  coal,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  must  all  be  of  the 
best  quality ;  and  if  the  acre  produced  2550  tons  of 
good  coal,  then  the  consumption  would  exhaust  some- 
what more  than  six  acres  of  the  company's  best  coal 
fidds  in  each  year;  but  if  the  seams  became  thin,  or 
the  coal  of  indifferent  quality,  the  exhaustion  must 
proceed  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Fuel  for  the  steam  en- 
gine^ castings,  &c.  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account, 
all  tending  to  exhaust  the  existing  stock. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  assets  ot  the 
Company,  according  to  the  statement  laid  be- 


*  I  bsvealnady  fUted,  that  the  company  ha^e  jndgtd  it  mora  adfitft- 
Ue,  sinoe,  to  b6gia  with  one  fornace  alone ;  of  come  not  mora  than  one 
half  the  qaantitj  can  be  produced. 

It  maj  be  interesting  to  compara  such  an  amomt  of  production 
with  that  of  the  iron  works  in  Groat  Britain. 

"  The  qnantity  of  iron  annually  mannfactnied  in  Wales,  is  about 
270,000  tons,  of  which  about  three- fourths  b  made  into  bars,  and  one- 
fourth  sold  as  pigs  and  castiogs.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  its 
ninufacture,  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  including  that  used  by  engines, 
woiimen,  &c.  will  be  about  five  tons  and  a  half  for  each  ton  of  iron.  The 
annual  consumption  of  coal  by  the  iron  works,  will,  therefore,  be  about 
1,600,000  tons.  The  quantity  used  in  the  melting  of  copper  ore,  im- 
ported from  Cornwall,  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates,  forging  of  iron 
for  various  purposes,  and  for  domestic  uses,  may  be  estimated  at  850,000 
tons.  The  annual  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is 
690,000  tons. — Tram,  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.,  N<n-ihuMb€rland  and  Durham,  ^c. 

If  such  be  the  immense  consumption  of  coal  and  iron  in  this  country 
at  praatnt,  who  can  calculate  what  it  will  be  in  a  few  years,  when  the 
kingdem  will  be  covered  with  rail-roads,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
upwards  of  4000  tons  of  iron  have  been  laid  down  in  the  double  line  of 
rail-way  between  this  town  and  Manchester*  a  distance  of  abeat  30  miles 
ou]y,-^jAv4rpool  Mercury, 
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foro  tho  proprietors,  in  April,  1831,  and  ttubsequesdy 
printed  for  distribution. 

Arigns  iion  works,  with  ftiniaees,  easting  beuses,  andotlMr 
bniMings,  stesm  engines,  miehinerj,  Ste.y  St^. 

Aughabehj,      "\ 

Qubbamidda     I     ^^  These  are  all  situated  in  the  one  moun- 

CarMianeidt,      I     ^*"^* 
Derr^FMvoggj,  ^^ 

Rail  road  5500  yard^  from  Aughabehy  colliery  to  the  Arigna 

works. 

£    8.     d, 
Innsitone  in  stock,  limeslone,  and  other  mate- 

riab       -         - 362  16  0 

Pig  inn  sonfS,  Ac 477  12  0 

RaU  tram  platM  and  sleepsn         *                 -  1833  10  10 

Building  materials,  timber,  &c.  in  sloek          .  414    0  8 

Sundry  tools  and  ImpDements         ...  338  18  5 

Farm  stock 248  19  6 

3675  17    5 
£        f.    d, 
1 1»033    9    7-^3  par  cent,  consols,  Parlianientarj  land. 

829  12     8 — 3\  per  eeoli.  inrested  under  order  of  die 

Cburt  of  Chancery. 
3,513  18     8^3|  per  cents,  forming  the  proprietors*  gua- 
rantee fund. 

£      f .    d. 
Cash,  as  per  balance  sheet  ...      3,568    8  11 

Arrears  due  as  per  last  statement  •     10,462    0    0 

On  the  7th  call  on  1,064  sknreo  -        .      1,064    0    0 

On  the  8th  catt  en  2,128  shares,  Islinalahnsnt    2,128    0    0 
OBibe8theaUen2,798shaieo,2d       do.  2,798    0    0 

Due  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  Ibr  half-a-year*s 
dividend  received  by  him  -  -  164   10     0 
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The  gfeat  importance  liarelofore  altadied  to  this 
mining'  district  has  led  me  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
longer  than  I  otherwise  would  have  done.  I  most  now 
ccmcliide,  and  in  doing  so  must  take  this  opportanity 
of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr.  English,  the  inteUi- 
grat,  xealous,  and  active  secretary  of  the  Arigna  Com- 
pany, for  all  the  informatioii  lie  so  politely  and 
oUigingly  afforded  me  on  the  sobject,  wh^i  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  month  oi  August,  1881. 


BOOS. 

According  to  the  marginal  note  on  the  county  map, 
by  Messrs.  Edgeworth  and  Chrtffith,  of  which  a  trans- 
cript has  been  given  in  a  preceding  pag^  the  bogs  of 
Roscommon  amount  to  80,908  Irish,  equal  to  181,067 
Englirii  acres,  occupying  in  pr^Mxrtion  to  the  arable 
land  about  29  parts  in  100.  They  are  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  country  in  divisions  oi  Tarions  size, 
from  tracts  of  thousands  of  continuous  acres,  to  small 
patches,  which  barely  sufiEu^e  to  supply  the  neighbouring 
districts  with  fuel.  It  is  rare  to  find  four  miles  together 
without  the  occurrence  of  bogs,  and  they  are  met  with 
in  almost  every  variety  of  situation ;  on  the  summits 
of  the  coal  mountains  and  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills ; 
on  their  sloping  sides ;  on  the  banks  of  loughs  and 
rivars,  and  in  the  depth  of  vallies.  Several  of  the  bogs 
on  the  uplands,  are  oomparativdy  dry,  and  in  their 
natural  state  often  affeid  course  pasturage,  which  an- 
swers for  young  and  hardy  cattle :  but  all  the  upland 
bogs  are  not  dry,  neither  do  they  all  yield  pasturage : 
on  the  contrary,  in  sUuotbns  where  it  might  be  least 
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expected^  springs,  swallow  boles,  and  quagmires 
occur,  dangerous  in  many  instances  to  approach,  and 
often  absolutely  impervious  to  man  or  beast  The 
depth  of  the  bogs  is  Various ;  from  that  of  a  few  feet 
to  upwards  of  seven  fathoms. 

*  As  sources  of  fuel,  the  distribution  of  these  bogs 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
bountifid  gift  from  providence,  diffusing  comparative 
comfort  amongst  many  a  poor  Ceimily,  which,  without 
such  an  advantage,  would  suffer  extreme  misery.  A 
distance  of  four  miles  intervening  between  the  turbary 
and  the  residence,  is  considered  in  Roscommon,  a  sub- 
ject of  peculiar  inconvenience ;  and  a  marked  difference 
is  observable  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  who 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  turf  at  hand  upon  easy  terms, 
and  those  who  have  to  fetch  it  from  such  a  distance, 
or  to  pay  for  it  in  money.  But  the  fourth  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  not  wanted  for  fuel,  and  even  if 
it  were,  the  value  of  bog  is  not  impaired  by  dnuning 
and  cultivation.  The  growth  of  the  bog  plants  may 
be  stopped,  and  consequently  the  increase  of  the  mass 
'  prevented ;  but  the  turf  from  a  bog  which  has  been 
consolidated  by  draining,  is  more  dense,  and  conse- 
quently of  more  value,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sur« 
face  neither  lessens  nor  deteriorates  what  lies  beneath. 
Are  then  these  extensive  wastes  destined  to  remain  in 
continued  barrenness ;  or  are  they,  by  the  ingenuity, 
^industry,  and  perseverance  of  man,  to  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  bis  sustenance,  and  contributive  to  the 
general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  land? 

The  inquiry  into  the  general  question  of  bog  im- 
provement, is  avowedly  one  not  only  of  great  interest 
in  itself,  but  of  great  national  consequence.  Think 
only  of  the  possibility  of  adding  upwards  of  130,000 
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English^  acres  of  prodoctiTe  sarface  to.  this  single 
countj  of  .Bosoommon*  How  .many  human  beings 
who  now  languish  in  penury,  and.  drag  out  a  listless 
life  of  inaction  and  inutility,,  ending  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  premature  old  age,  might  be  employed  in  use- 
ful labour,  and.  thereby  be  rendered  comfortable  and 
happy,  if  the  bogs  were  once  reduced  to  a  state  suitable 
for  jSultiTation.* 

Now  that  bog  soil  will  admit  of  permanent  agri- 
cultural improvement ;  that  it  may  be  brought  to  yield 
com  and  grass,  and  many  of  the. most  raluable  escu- 
lent plants  which  nature. has  provided  for  the  suste- 
nance of  man  and  beast,  seems  to  be  put  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  what  has  been  already  effected  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  numerous  instances  may  be  ad- 
duced of  bog  improvements  ^within  the  county  of  Bos- 
common.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  improvements  have  been  effected  on 
bogs  of  comparatively  small  extent,  so  that  the  grand 
and  interesting  question  of  the  practicability  of  re^ 
ducing  the  large  and  deep  bogs  to  a  state  fit  for  culti- 
vationy  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  profit  to  the 
undertaker,  seems  to  be  still  at  issue,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  sums  which  have  been  expended  under  the  com- 
mission of  1809,  in  obtaining  information  as  to  their 
nature,  extent,  and  peculiar  circumstances  through- 
out the  island. 

*  Mr.  Sadler,  in  his  able  and  luminout  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  poor  laws,  showed  that  the  defalcation  of  life 
in  Ireland,  after  the  age  of  forty,  was,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  born, 
and  of  those  who  attained  to  that  age,  most  remarkable,  as  compared  with 
the  state  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain ;  the  human  system  in  Ireland 
after  the  prime  vigour  of  life  was  over,  seemed  unable  to  support  the  hard- 
ships and  deprivations  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
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So  much  has  been  written  npon  the  nature  of  the 
bogs,  and  the  means  of  reclaiming  them,  that  it  is 
scaicely  possible  to  Umch  upon  the  subject,  without 
falling  into  repetition  of  what  is  already  before  the 
public.  But  repetition  may  surely  be  allowable  where 
there  is  the  least  hope  of  its  giving  a  fresh  impulse 
to  national  improvement. 

As  conducive  to  this  end,  I  have  put  together 
some  of  the  principal  observati<ms  which  have  been 
made  by  the  engineers  employed  in  this  county,  under 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the 
practicability  of  draining  and  cultivating  them ;  more 
especially  as  these  observations  will  furnish  more  ac- 
curate information  respecting  the  bogs  of  Roscomm<m, 
than  is  obtainable  from  any  other  source  that  I  am 
acquainted  with ;  but  as  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  mat* 
ter  not  immediately  relating  to  Roscommon,  is  of  ne- 
cessity introduced,  it  appeared  to  me  better  to  transfer 
the  subject  to  an  Appendix,  rather  than  to  dweU  upon 
it  at  large  in  this  place. 

The  surveys  of  the  bogs  of  Roscommon,  under  the 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Pkritameal, 
were  executed  in  the  years  1812  and  181S,  by  Messrs. 
Longfield,  Griffith,  and  Edgeworth,  and  the  bogs  were 
classed  under  four  districts.  The  first  by  Mr.  Long- 
field,  called  the  Lough  Gara  district,  comprised  the 
bogs  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  that  great  body  of 
water,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  county,  in  the 
baronies  of  Boyle  and  BaUintobber,  Mr.  Griffith  un- 
dertook the  survey  of  two  districts,  the  first  omiprising 
the  bogs  which  dischaiged  their  watars  into  the  tt|^per 
Suck;  the  second,  the  bogs  which  disdmiged  their 
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wateiB  into  the  lower  Suck,  and  into  the  Shan« 
noD.  Mr.  Edgeworth^  the  fourth  district,  laj  be- 
tween the  rirer  Shannon  and  the  ridge  of  Slierebawn, 
or  the  white  mountain ;  Rooakej-bridge  on  the  Shan- 
non was  the  most  northern  part,  and  Lough  Ree  the 
most  southern.  The  whole  quantity  of  bog  surveyed 
was  upwards  of  1 00,000  English  acres ;  but  the  sur- 
veys, according  to  the  regulation  of  the  commissioners, 
were  not  to  include  any  bogs  of  less  extent  than  500 
Irish  acres. 

Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  and  intelligence  of 
the  engineers,  and  the  confident  and  almost  enthnst- 
aslic  terms  in  which  they  represented  the  pracyca«> 
bflity  of  draining  and  improving  the  bogs,  and  the 
consequent  profits  attendimt  on  the  measure,  yet  no*- 
tlung  of  any  note  has  been  effected  since  these  surveys 
were  made;  at  least  nothing  in  pursuance  of  the  plans 
which  were  then  laid  down  and  submitted  to  the 
eommissicmers  and  to  Parliament. 

The  most  remarkable  improvements  within  the 
county,  particularly  those  in  the  southern  parts,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athlone,  and  the  largest  plantation  of  tim  - 
ber  trees  upon  bog,  were  effected  before  the  com- 
mission was  issued;  these  were  referred  to  by  the 
surveyors,  in  their  reports,  as  examples  of  what  might 
be  done,  and  they  still  remain  as  the  principal  exam^- 
pies  which  are  to  be  seen  within  the  county  on  a 
considerable  scale.  Minor  improvements  have  indeed 
gone  on,  in  various  places,  and  a  season  has  never 
passed  over  without  some  accession  of  reclaimed  bog, 
as  it  is  called,  to  the  arable  surface  of  the  county. 
On  Lord  Dillon's  estate,  near  Lough  Glynn,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  county,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
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where  the  tenants  were  allowed  to  extend  cultivation 
at  pleasure  into  the  large  bog  near  the  village,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Longfield,  in  his  Report  on  the  Ros- 
common bogs,  annual  progress  has  continued  to  be 
made ;  and  I  there  saw  close  to  the  village  some  small 
plantations  of  fir  trees  growing  upon  drained  bog,  as 
vigorously  as  ever  I  saw  any  trees  of  the  same  kind 
on  firm  soil. 

A  similar  system  of  improving  bog  has  been  adopted 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  towards  Castlerea,  on  Lord 
Mount  Sandford's  estate,  under  the  intelligent  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Owen  Young,  the  agent.  New  well  boill 
cottages  have  been  erected  on  the  sound  land  in  the 
contiguity  of  the  bog,  and  the  tenants  have  been  en- 
couraged to  cidtivate  it,  aided  by  master  drains  cut 
through  the  wetter  parts  of  the  bog,  which  have  greatly 
tended  to  facilitate  the  improvements. 

On  the  road  between  the  town  of  Roscommon  and 
Lanesborough  ,ou  the  Shannon,  bog  improvements 
may  likewise  be  seen  annually  increasing,  the  woric 
of  cottagers,  many  of  them  adventurers  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  and  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  settlement ;  though  they  are  left  to  boild 
their  own  miserable  huts,  and  are  made  to  pey  very 
dearly  for  the  permission  to  occupy.  In  fact,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  county,  wherever  a  road  is  carried 
over  a  bog,  and  wherever  drains  are  made  for  keeping 
the  road  dry,  which  drains  also  serve  to  dry  the  bog, 
the  peasantry,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  immediately 
fix,  and  build  huts ;  and,  as  already  staled,  some  will 
not  only  pay  for  the  permission,  but  at  a  rate  neaily 
equivalent  to  the  rent  of  sound  ground ;  the  certainty 
of  having  fuel  in  abundance,  being  one  ^subject  of  oott- 
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sideration ;  and  the  prospect  of  procuring  an  increasing 
extent  of  surface  capable  of  producing  food,  merely  by 
their  own  labour,  another  and  still  more  important 
one. 

In  various  places,  also,  on  passing  through  the 
"count]^  whilst  the  harvest  was  partly  standing,  partly 
in  sheaf,  I  observed  richer,  cleaner,  and  heavier  crops 
on  the  improved  bog,  than  on  some  of  the  adjacent 
firm  grounds.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  better  crops  than 
the  prime  lands  of  Roscommon  would  produce,  but 
better  crops  than  what  some  of  the  light  but  not  bad 
land  yielded. 

Now,  if  such  circumstances  as  I  have  descril^, 
are  consequent  upon  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  road 
carried  through  a  bog  casually,  who  can  doubt  of  a 
similar  result,  if  roads  were  carried  through  the  larger 
bogs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  their  improvement  ? 
Several  spirited  individuals  have  set  an  example  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  what  might  be  effected,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  on  a  large  scale,  which  involved  much 
expense  and  outlay ;  nothing  whatever  on  any  com- 
bined plan  of  united  cooperation.  All  the  bog  im- 
provements effected  in  Roscommon,  when  summed  up 
together,  are  absolutely  trifling  and  insignificant,  when 
compared  to  the  immense  extent  of  bog  which  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  useless  and  neglected. 

Amongst  the  late  improvements  of  bog,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  which  came  under  my  observation, 
were  those  on  the  Coote  Hall  estate,  in  the  barony  of 
Boyle,  near  the  Shannon,  purchased  not  many  years 
ago  by  Hugh  Barton,  Esq.  These  were  effected  chiefly 
by  opening  and  lowering  the  natural  channels  for  the 
waters,  pursuant  to  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Longfield  ; 
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but  this  part  of  the  country  was  not  included  in  any 
of  the  surveys  which  were  executed  for  the  commis- 
sioners. The  great  success  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  tract  of  nearly  500  acres  of  pro- 
fitable surfiice,  at  an  extremely  moderate  outlay,  in 
comparison  with  the  value  obtained,  excited  atten- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Longfield^s* 
services  were  soon  put  in  requisition  to  the  same  end 
in  other  quarters,  more  particularly  towards  the  great 
bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  French  Park.  But  it  seems 
strange,  that  with  Mr.  Longfield,  with  Mr.  Griffith, 
with  Mr.  Nimmo,  at  hand,  men  individually  so  dis- 
tinguished in  their  profession,  and  so  extensively  em- 
ployed under  the  commissioners  of  the  bogs;  and 
moreover,  whose  subsequent  avoeations  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  on  matters  of  a  different  nature,  mutt 
of  necessity  have  brought  them  still  closer  into  relation 
with  many  of  the  proprietors  of  extensive  tracts  of 
bog ;  it  seems  strange  under  such  circumsUinces,  with 
such  advice,  with  such  experience  to  guide  and  direct, 
so  little  should  have  been  hitherto  attempted  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  bogs. 

In  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  baronies,  iheie 
may  be  occasioa  to  take  notice  incidentally  of  soma  of 
the  bogs  which  they  contain ;  but  ibr  the  general  view 
of  the  subject,  I  must  beg  le«ve  to  refer  to  the  Appen- 
dix. 

*  Mr.  LoDgficId'i  abilities  bav«  bttn  kng  appitckltd  in  tht  couaty 
of  Rotcomiuoa,  aad  I  had  the  gratiBcation  of  Mtiiig  maay  of  kit  bM«- 
uhllj  executed  mapt  of  eitalet  in  that  count j.  mora  ptrtkvltrly  ihoae  of 
J^^td  Mount  Sandlnd. 
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LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

In  the  table  of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  eocrnty, 
inserted  at  a  preceding  page,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
surface  covered  by  water  amounts  to  7562  acres  Irish, 
equal  to  12,248  English ;  so  that  if  the  whole  extent 
of  arable  or  sound  land  be  taken  at  279,976  acres,  the 
waters  may  be  set  down  as  bearing  thereto  a  propor- 
tion of  nearly  2/^^  to  100.    It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  considerable  portions  ot  the  waters,  though 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  lie,  never- 
theless, beyond  the  apparent  boundary.    Thus  along 
the  whcde  eastern  side  of  the  coaaty,  from  Lough  Allen 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Suck  on  Uie  south,  the  (San- 
son and  its  broad  lakes  seem  to  be  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  whilst  the  real  line  of  demarcation  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  waters;  the  same  observa- 
tion will  apply  to  the  river  Suck  on  the  south  western 
side  of  the  county,  and  to  that  large  body  of  water 
called  Lough  Gara.    The  waters,  therefore,  seem  to 
admit  of  a  division  into   two  classes,  those  which, 
lying  upon  the  boundaries,  are  common  to  other  coun- 
ties, and  those  which  lie  exclusively  within  the  county. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  baro- 
nies of  Boyle  and  Roscommon  are  more  abundant  in 
water  than  any  of  the  others ;  neither  does  this  arise 
merely  from  their  contiguity  to,  and  share  in,  the  large 
boundary  lakes,  but  from  the  number  of  internal  lakes 
and  rivers  which  they  severally  contain.     The  relative 
proportion  of  the  water  to  the  sound  land,  excluding  the 
bogs  altogether,  in  the  several  baronies,  may  be  seen 
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in  the  following  table,  beginning  with  those  which 
contain  the  largest  quantity  of  water. 

Table  showing  the  relative  proportions  of  water  in  acres 
and  decimal  parts  to  every  100  acres  of  tattd,  exdosive  of  bog, 
in  each  barony. 


Boyle,     -     - 
Roscommon, 
Ballintobber, 
Athlone, 
Half  Ballymoe, 
Half  Moycame 


Land, 

per  100  acres, 


Water. 

ACfM. 

5.6 
3.4 
1.7 

1.3 
0.4 
0.1 


sible  into  loughs,  tur- 


The  waters  are  again  divi 
loughs,  and  rivers ;  but  without  the  aid  of  the  actual 
notes  of  the  surveyor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  each. 


TURLOUGHS. 

Tlie  turloughs  are  temporary  lakes,  which  usually 
commence  in  winter  and  disappear  in  summery  but 
they  vary  considerably  in  extent  during  different  years, 
and  sometimes  continue  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  even  during  a  second  year.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  they  differ  from  the  pools  which  are  ao 
commonly  formed,  more  especially  in  flat  countries, 
by  the  winter  floods,  and  which  disappear  with  the 
returning  spring. 

The  turloughs  usually  occupy  shallow  basins,  and 
are  invariably,  as  it  is  believed,  connected  with  the 
limestone  districts,  where  fissures  in  the  rocks  and 
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swallow  holes  commoDly  occur.  So  long  as  these  vents 
remain  open,  the  water  runs  off,  and  there  is  no  lake; 
bat  when  decayed  weeds,  aquatic  plants,  &c.  are  swept 
away  by  the  first  winter  floods  and  borne  towards  the 
vents,  the  passages,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  masses, 
become  stopped,  and  remain  so  until  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  entirely  decomposed  by  the  returning  warmth  of 
summer.  The  water,  consequently,  having  no  outlet, 
soon  forms  the  turlough. 

That  turloughs  are  occasioned  in  this  manner,  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,  because,  the  remains  of  the  vegeta- 
ble masses  which  had  been  accumulated  around  the 
swallow  holes,  may  be  seen  after  the  water  has  been 
drained  off.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  turloughs  may 
also  be  formed  by  the  vents  or  passages  becoming 
stopped  by  back  water  from  subterranean  reservoirs 
with  which  they  may  be  connected;  and  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  a  turlough,  so  called,  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  was  evidently  connected 
with  the  floods  in  the  Shannon,  although  situated  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  hills. 

When  the  turlough  happens  to  have  a  grassy  bot- 
tom, the  most  luxuriant  crops  are  obtained  if  the 
waters  retire  timely;  on  the  other  hand,  losses  and 
disappointment  are  sustained  if  the  waters  unfortu- 
nately continue  throughout  the  summer.  The  great 
turlough  of  Mantua  had  remained  full  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  that  measures  were  once  in  agitation 
for  opening  surface  drains  to  empty  it.  But  nature, 
after  occasionally  making  these  deviations  from  her 
usual  course,  generally  resumes  her  former  ways,  and 
sometimes,  when  least  expected,  the  turlough,  after 
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alarming  the  occupant  of  the  soil,  quietly  parts  with 
its  waters.  The  turloagh  of  Mantua  is  computed  to 
contain  8B0  acres  Irish,  rather  more  than  600  English. 
Another  very  large  tnrlough,  of  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  lies  still  farther  to  the  west,  beyond  Lough 
Glin.  Other  turloughs  of  Tarious  sizes  occur  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  county ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  them :  suffice  it  to  state,  that  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the 
county  than  elsewhere. 

LOUGHS. 

The  term  lough,  seems  to  admit  of  a  much  more 
general  signification  than  that  of  lake,  since  it  is  ap- 
plied to  mere  ponds,  as  well  as  to  bodies  of  water  of 
miles  in  extent.  The  number  of  loughs  in  Roscom* 
mon  is  very  considerable.  Some  of  them  neither 
receive  nor  discharge  any  stream,  unless  it  be  by  sub* 
terranean  courses ;  these  are  probably  fed  by  surface 
water  from  the  adjacent  lands,  or  by  springs,  or  land 
drains.  Others,  fed  in  the  same  way,  discharge  streams ; 
and  others  again,  both  receive  and  discharge  streams. 
In  many  instances,  streams  pass  from  lough  to  lough, 
connecting  them  into  a  chain  of  lakes  for  several  miles 
together :  these  streams,  however,  are  rarely  naviga- 
ble ;  though  no  doubt  exists  but  that  some  might  be 
rendered  so,  and  made  to  contribute  essentially  to  the 
convenience  and  improvement  of  the  county. 

The  loughs  admit  of  division,  as  already  observed, 
into  those  which  are  wholly  comprised  within  the 
county,  and  those  which  merely  border  upon  its  con- 
fines, and  are  shared  by  other  counties.  The  latter 
are  by  fiir  the  largest  Such  are  Lough  Allen,  Loogh 
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Bodarig,  Lough  Boffin,  Lough  Forbes,  Lough  Ree 
upon  the  Shannon*  Of  these,  some  are  obviously 
mere  expansions  of  the  river:  whilst  Lough  Allen  and 
Lough  Ree  have  all  the  appearance  of  individual  lakes, 
which  the  Shannon  may  rather  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  than  to  form.  The  description  of  these  seve- 
ral bodies  of  water  will  fall  with  more  propriety  under 
the  head  of  the  river  Shannon. 

Lough  Gara,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county, 
computed  to  contain  2924  acres  Irish,  equal  to  47M 
English,  is  another  of  the  great  lakes  which  is  only 
shared  by  Roscommon,  with  Mayo  and  Sligo ;  indeed, 
the  latter  county  extends  in  part  to  each  side  of  the 
lake,  and  appears  like  an  interloper  upon  Roscommon, 
intruding  beyond  its  natural  boundary  of  the  lake. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  loughs  which  lie 
exclusively  within  the  county,  would  be  a  task  not  less 
useless,  than  it  would  be  perplexing,  considering  that 
the  name  of  lough  is  g^ven  almost  to  every  pond,  and 
that  these  abound  in  the  country.  The  largest  indi- 
vidual lake  of  Roscommon,  is  that  of  Lough  Key,  in 
the  barony  of  Boyle.  This  lake  receives  the  surplus 
waters  of  Lough  6ara,  as  I  shall  presently  explain 
more  at  large,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  a  river, 
into  the  upper  and  lower  loughs  of  Oak-port,  which 
communicate  with  the  Shannon.  In  the  same  barony 
there  are  two  little  lakes.  Lough  Skean  and  Lough 
Meelagh,  the  latter  very  picturesque,  which  also  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Shannon. 

Farther  to  the  south,  in  the  baronies  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Ballintobber,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  there  are  several  chains  of  small  lakes  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  Lough  Bodarig,  on  the 
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Shannon,  by  means  of  which,  if  the  navigation  could 
be  opened  along  the  connecting  streams,  a  communi- 
cation might  be  extended  from  the  Shannon  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  county,  also  in  the 
baronies  of  Boyle  and  of  Ballintobber,  there  are  seve- 
ral lakes,  the  most  considerable  one  of  which  is  Lough 
Aeluyn,  near  the  village  of  Ballinlough ;  at  a  little 
distance  further  to  the  north  in  the  same  clistrict  lie 
the  lesser  lakes  of  Lough  Errit  and  J^ough  Glin,  on 
the  beautiful  wooded  banks  of  the  latter  of  which, 
stands  the  mansion  of  Lord  Dillon.  In  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  the  only  lough  of  any 
note  is  that  of  Puncheon,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone. 

In  the  account  of  the  respective  baronies,  a  more 
detailed  description  of  these  several  lakes  will  be  in- 
troduced, and  it  will  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  subject 
in  this  place,  longer  than  just  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  course  of  the  waters  of  the  county  of  Roscom-- 
mon.  These  all  find  their  way  into  the  river  Shannoo, 
but  through  very  different  channels.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the 
Shannon  is  very  direct;  but  on  the  extreme  west,  the 
waters  divide  in  a  remarkable  manner,  one  part  de- 
scending to  the  south,  and  falling  into  the  Suek; 
whilst  in  the  same  immediate  neighboorhood,  other 
waters  run  towards  the  north,  falling  into  Lough  Grais, 
and  passing  thence  into  Lough  Key  and  Oak-port 
Lough,  before  they  unite  with  the  Shannon.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  map,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
district  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Castlerea,  Lough 
Errit,  Cloonagfa  Longh,  and  several  leaser  lougha, 
betwMn  which  there  is  a  chain  of  oonunmicatioii  by 
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rivers,  passings  firom  one  to  the  other,  as  well  also  as 
the  detached  lake  of  Lough  Glin,  pour  forth  their 
waters  to  augment  the  river  Lung,  which  conveys 
them  ultimately  into  Lough  Gara,  whikt  those  of 
Lough  Aelnyn,  in  the  same  district,  join  the  river 
Suck,  and  are  conveyed  southward  into  the  Shannon. 

But  the  nearest  approach  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
streams  which  take  this  opposite  course,  on  one  side 
to  the  Suck,  and  on  the  other  to  Lough  Grant,  is  ob- 
servable  at  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  town 
of  Castlerea,  between  the  sources  of  an  auxiliary 
branch  of  the  river  Suck,  and  those  o(  the  river  Bree* 
ogue,  which  though  rising  within  view  of  each  other, 
snd  destined  ultimately  to  mingle  in  the  Shannon,  yet 
before  they  reach  the  point  of  union,  run,  the  one  near 
50  miles,  and  the  other  not  much  short  of  double  that 
distance  in  different  directions. 

The  rivers  Breeogue  and  Lung,  which  fall  into 
Lough  Gara,  and  the  river  Suck  which  joins  the  Shan- 
non below  Shannon-bridge,  are  the  great  outlets  for 
the  waters  on  the  western  side  of  the  county. 

Uie  River  Breeogue  is  but  of  inconsiderable  length, 
measuring,  with  all  its  meanderings,  scarcely  more 
than  ten  miles  from  any  one  of  its  sources  to  Lough 
Gara,  into  which  it  falls  on  the  southern  side.  It  has 
three  principal  sources,  one  near  Belanagar,  another 
near  Clonshanville,  and  the  third  in  Lough  Bally,  one 
of  the  small  lakes  of  this  district.  At  Ballabridge, 
there  is  a  fall  of  2  feet  6  inches  in  100  perches,  but 
when  Lough  Gara  rises,  this  fall  disappears,  and  the 
back  water  occasions  floods  for  six  miles  upwards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  river  runs  deep  and  slow, 
and  it  is  from  one  to  three  perches  broad.    Breeogue 
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bridge  which  crosses  the  stream,  within  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  of  the  loogh,  is  a  low  winding  cansewaj 
bridge,  and  the  river,  full  of  reeds  and  sedge,  is  there 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  plashes,  through 
which  it  makes  its  reluctant  waj.  There  are  no 
means  of  remedying  the  mischief  occasioned  bj  the 
floods  of  this  river,  and  they  are  considerable  for 
one  of  so  short  a  coarse,  except  by  lowering  Lough 
Gara,  which  might  be  effected  with  very  great  &ei- 
lity  as  I  shall  presently  point  out.  By  removing 
the  obstructions  which  occasion  the  fall  at  Balla* 
bridge,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  level  of  Lough 
Bally  might  bo  reduced,  and  some  fifty  acres  of  com* 
paratively  profitless  surface  freed  from  water  and  con* 
verted  to  useful  purposes.*  At  the  same  time  the 
river  might  be  made  navigable  up  to  Lough  Bally 
for  small  craft,  and  might  thus  become  useful  for  the 
conveyance  of  g^vel  in  improving  the  bogs  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  River  Lung  derives  a  part  of  its  supplies  from 
sources  within  a  very  short  distance  of  those  of  the 
Suck  and  of  the  Breeogue ;  others  are  situated  in  the 
coimty  of  Mayo.  One  of  the  principal  of  its  tributary 
streams  comes  from  Lough  Errit,  which  dischargiea 
its  water  into  Lough  Orier  in  Mayo,  but  which  retoma 
them  back  into  the  county  of  Roscommon,  througli 
Cloonagh  lake.  After  leaving  this  lake,  and  pastiiig 
under  Annagoldagh  bridge,  the  stream,  at  the  end  of  a 
course  of  something  less  than  four  miles,  sinks  into  tlie 
ground  and  disappears.  The  actual  sinking  is  only 
observable,  however,  at  seasons  when  the  tnrlough  or 

*  lUport  bjr  Mr.  LoogfieM  on  the  Lough  Gwi  Bof  Ditlrwt. 
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temporary  lake  is  not  flooded.  Another  branch  of  this 
river  coming  from  the  county  Mayo,  also  sinks  into 
a  f^f  like  a  quarry  hole.  But  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  these  streams  again  appear,  each  rising 
from  its  own  distinct  fountain ;  after  a  short  separate 
course  they  unite  and  form  one  considerable  river. 

These  temporary  sinkings  of  streams  into  subter- 
ranean channels,  are  common  in  several  limestone 
districts,  and  there  are  several  instances  of  the  kind  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon.  Springs  of  the  clearest 
water  imaginable  also  abound,  issuing  from  the  earth 
occasionally  with  considerable  velocity,  and  in  copious 
volume« 

At  some  of  the  larger  swallow  holes,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  country,  mills  have  been  erected,  the 
wheels  being  contrived  to  receive  the  water  as  it 
rushes  with  force  into  the  abyss. 

The  Lung,  like  the  other  rivers  of  this  district,  has 
a  very  circuitous  course^  soon  winding  out  of  the 
county,  and  only  returning  to  it  to  serve  as  a  boundary. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  district  through  which 
it  passes  in  Roscommon  scarcely  exceeds  ten  miles. 

The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  dull  and  slow,  and 
it  is  affected  even  still  more  than  the  Breeogiie  river, 
if  possible,  by  the  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
mill  of  Lung,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
above  the  lake,  is  frequently  stopped  by  the  back 
water,  and  the  inundations  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  low  grounds.  When  the  floods  unfor- 
tunately occur  during  the  hay  season,  which,  in  this 
district,  seldom  comes  on  until  the  corn  is  ripe,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  hundreds  of  hay  cocks  peering 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters  :  sometimes,  also,  the 
grass  is  actually  cut  whilst  under  water.    The  same 
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thing  happens  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  where 
I  saw  the  mowers  at  work,  laboriously  wielding  the 
scythe  under  water,  which  reached  above  their  knees, 
whilst  their  assistants  caught  the  grass  as  it  was 
severed,  and  bore  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  nearest 
bank  to  dry. 

The  usual  level  of  Lough  Gara  at  midsummer  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Longfield,  in  his  Survey  of  the  bogs 
of  that  district  under  the  Parliamentary  eommisrion, 
as  the  standard  to  which  all  the  others  were  made  to 
refer.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  an  omission  in 
the  engraved  maps,  and  in  the  accompanying  printed 
reports,  in  not  stating  the  height  of  the  lake  itself 
above  the  sea,  or  above  any  given  fixed  point.  How- 
ever, the  height  may  be  inferred  from  an  observation 
which  Mr.  Longfield  makes  at  p.  55  of  his  Report, 
relative  to  a  certain  bog,  which  is  represented  as  being 
140  feet  above  Lough  Gara,  and  220  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Shannon  at  Carrick ;  for  the  difierence,  or 
80  feet,  must  of  course  be  the  height  of  the  lough  above 
the  Shannon ;  and  the  Shannon  at  Carrick  being  18S 
feet  6  inches  above  the  level  of  high  water  mark  in 
Dublin  bay,  it  follows,  that  the  height  of  Lough  Gara, 
above  the  same  level  of  high  water  mark,  must  be  21S 
feet  6  inches. 

The  most  rapid  part  of  the  fall  in  the  river  which 
flows  from  Lough  Gara,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gara  river,  or  the  Boyle  water,  occurs  between  the 
lake  and  the  town  of  Boyle,  through  which  it  pastee. 
Such  a  vast  head  of  water  as  the  lake  affords,  and  at 
an  elevation  so  considerable,  could  not  fail  of  proving 
most  propitious  to  the  supply  of  a  canal,  were  it  ever 
deemed  expedient  to  cut  one  through  this  pert  o^ihe 
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countrj.  The  river  also  abounds  with  mill  sites,  where 
there  would  be  found  water  power  sufficient  for  any 
ordinary  purposes.  The  mills  at  present  upon  it  are 
of  a  very  humble  description,  employed  merely  for 
grinding  com  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Lough  Gara,  on  its  eastern  side,  is  indented  by  nu- 
merous deep  and  narrow  bays,  between  which  there 
are  corresponding  long  promontories,  consisting  of 
ridges  of  limestone.    None  of  the  latter  are  of  consi- 
derable elevation,  but  they  give  variety  to  the  scene, 
and  if  well  wooded  would  render  it  very  beautiful, 
'fhe  sides  of  some  of  these  ridges  are  cultivated,  and 
there  are  traces  of  incipient  improvements  in  planta- 
tions ;  but  others  remain  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature. 
On  the  western  or  Sligo  side,  the  hills  rise  with  con- 
siderable   boldness,   not    abruptly  from   the  water, 
however,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it;  speaking 
generally,  the  shores  of  the  lake  may  be  described  as 
being  in  a  rude  and  rough  state.    The  highest  lands 
are  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  lake ;  whilst  at  its 
upper  extremity,  both  where  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Lung  and  Breeogue  rivers,  and  in  other  places, 
the  shores  are  marshy  and  low,  so  that  when  the  lake 
rises,  as  it  commonly  does,  to  the  height  of  several 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  after  heavy  rains,  or  on 
the  melting  of  snow,  the  water  is  forced  back  upon 
the  country,  to  the  great  injury  of  those  who  occupy 
the  soil.    And  yet  a  most  eflFectual  security  could  be 
obtained  against  all  these  losses  and  inconveniences, 
simply,  by  lowering  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  issues 
from  the  lake,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  outlet  for  the 
superabundant  waters ;  an  operation,  which,  as  Mr. 
Longfield  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1812, 
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might  be  easily  performed,  and  at  a  moderate  expense, 
since  the  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  brink  of  the 
first  fall  on  the  river  is  inconsiderable.  In  the  whole 
county,  indeed  in  no  part  of  Ireland,  probably,  could 
so  great  an  improvement  be  effected  on  such  moderate 
terms;  and  nothing  can  exhibit  more  forcibly  the 
deplorable  want  of  co-operation  for  a  useful  purpose, 
than  the  continued  existence  of  an  evil  which  so  many 
persons  are  interested  in  having  removed.  The  vested 
rights  in  a  mill  and  in  an  eel- weir  at  the  hecul  of  the 
fall  have  been  cited  as  an  obstacle,  fiut  the  mill 
is  one  of  a  very  bumble  description,  and  might  be 
purchased  at  a  small  price.  Indeed  the  whole  pro* 
perty  is  of  so  little  value,  that  the  tenant,  as  I  was 
informed  on  the  spot,  had  latterly  suffered  an  eject- 
ment to  take  place  for  the  non-payment  of  an  old 
low  rent.  Possibly  it  would  be  only  speaking  strictly 
within  bounds  to  say,  that  the  amount  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  losses  which  have  been  experienced  in  the 
upper  country,  in  one  single  year,  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  fee  simple  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
mill  stands,  with  the  mill  itself,  eel-weir,  and  all  ap* 
purtcnances  included.  But  the  difficulty  consists  in 
providing  the  funds,  small  as  the  required  amount  may 
be.  The  fairest  course  would  obviously  be  to  throw 
the  charge  upon  the  lands  liable  to  be  flooded :  but  sup* 
posing  that  an  assessment  could  be  levied,  upon  whom 
is  it  to  fall,  or  by  what  means  ought  it  to  be  fairly  and 
justly  apportioned  ?  Is  the  tenant  in  possession  to  pay 
for  the  future  benefit  of  his  landlord ;  or  is  the  land- 
lord who  has  given  a  lease,  to  advance  money,  which 
for  a  generation  to  come  will  not  produce  him  one 
shilling  profit  ?    The  long  tenures,  and  the  numeioaa 
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and  involved  interests  appear  to  be  the  great  obstacles 
to  operations  of  such  a  nature,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
interference  of  Government,  or  by  some  definite  mea- 
sures to  be  provided  by  the  legislature,  that  there  can 
be  any  prospect  of  seeing  such  great  and  important 
improvements  carried  into  effect. 

The  river  which  flows  from  Lough  Gara,  has,  as 
already  observed,  a  very  rapid  course  towards  the  town 
of  Boyle.  When  swollen  by  floods,  it  rushes  with  vio- 
lence through  the  place,  but  gradually  abates  of  its 
swiftness  as  it  approaches  Longb  Key,  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed.  Under  tbe  same  name  of  the  Boyle  Water,  it 
re-issues  from  the  lake  augmented  by  the  streams 
which  have  poured  into  it  from  the  Curlew  mountains. 
Here  it  becomes  for  a  little  way  navigable  for  row- 
boats,  or  small  craft ;  but  below  Knock  Vicar  Bridge, 
and  below  the  upper  lough  of  Oakport,  near  Coote 
Hall,  it  appears  a  mere  rippling  stream,  which,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  afford  the 
only  channel  for  all  the  waters  which  pour  from  Lough 
Gara  and  Lough  Key. 

THE  RIVER   SUCK. 

Has  several  different  sources,  some  of  them  in 
mountains  beyond  the  verge  of  the  county,  and  others 
amongst  the  highlands  situated  to  the  north,  north- 
west, and  norch-east  of  Castlerea,  within  Roscom- 
mon. It  unites  with  the  Shannon  at  a  short  distance 
below  Shannon-bridge.  At  its  mouth  the  Suck  has 
the  appearance  of  a  very  considerable  river,  little 
inferior  indeed  to  the  Shannon  ;  yet  it  is  not  navi- 
gable even  to  Ballinasloe,  excepting  for  flat-bot- 
tomed craft  of  light  burthen  ;  small  row-boats  how- 
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ereTf  can  pass  above  the  bridge  of  Ballinasloe,  and 
for  a  few  miles  higher.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been 
a  favourite  project  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Suck 
up  to  Ballinasloe,  and  surveys  of  the  river  had  been 
made  with  that  view  as  far  back  as  1802  ;  but  an  end  was 
put  to  the  speculation  by  the  cutting  of  a  canal,  which 
has  opened  a  communication  between  Ballinasloe  and 
Shannon  Harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
thus  connected  the  commerce  of  the  country,  with  Dub- 
lin, and  with  Limerick  by  the  Shannon  navigation. 
This  canal  was  executed  by  the  Grand  Canal  Com- 
pany, being  a  branch  or  extension  of  their  still  water 
navigation.  It  is  carried  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Suck  through  the  county  of  Gal  way,  and  almost  the 
whole  way  through  bogs. 

Whether  this  work  was  more  advantageous  to  the 
nation  than  the  opening  of  the  river  navigation,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire*  But  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  over 
unnoticed  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  the 
active  and  enlightened  promoter  of  steam  navigation,* 
who  has  done  more  to  facilitate  and  advance  inland 
commerce,  than  all  the  boards  of  Inland  Navigation^ 
with  the  thousands  of  pounds  which  their  establish- 
ment has  heretofore  cost  the  country.  **  If,**  says  Mr. 
Williams,  ''  the  £40,000  granted  for  the  Ballinasloe 
canal  had  been  accompanied  by  an  obligation  to  pay 
interest,  it  would  not  have  been  asked  for  probablj. 
The  company  might  have  expended  the  money  so  at 
to  produce  mere  immediate  profit.  The  Suck,  for 
example,  it  is  said,  might  have  been  made  navigable 
to  Ballinasloe  for  half  the  mmP 

*  Coranuittf  on  Sute  of  Poor,  6768. 
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The  Suck  has  been  described  as  uearly  analogous, 
in  its  character,  to  the  Shannon ;  that  is,  the  beds  of 
each  river  are  traversed  by  ledges,  composed  sometimes 
of  limestone,  but  more  commonly  of  compact  lime- 
stone gravel,  which  damming  up  the  waters,  divide 
the  rivers  into  long  reaches,  in  many  instances  nearly 
on  a  dead  level.  But  although  the  Suck  expands  in 
several  places,  more  particularly  in  the  broad  vallies 
where  the  bottoms  are  boggy  and  marshy,  yet  it  has 
no  lakes  like  the  Shannon.  Over  the  shallows  formed 
by  these  bars,  and  at  the  falls  usually  found  below 
them,  the  waiters  run  with  considerable  velocity,  and 
in  periods  of  floods  with  impetuosity ;  but  in  many  of 
the  reaches,  for  several  miles  together,  the  current  is 
deep  and  smooth ;  in  some  few  places  almost  imper* 
ceptible;  in  others  rolling  in  circling  eddies  amongst 
the  islands  with  which  the  river  Suck  abounds.  The 
scenery  amongst  these  islands,  tufted  with  thickets 
and  bordered  with  reeds  and  sedge,  is  occasionally 
pleasing ;  and  it  is  still  more  so  where  the  river  winds, 
as  it  does  in  several  parts  of  its  coui*se,  under  high 
banks  covered  with  dense  woods,  or  at  the  base  of 
gently  swelling  grounds  clothed  with  rich  verdure, 
and  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle.  But  where  the 
river  pursues  its  way  through  the  bogs  and  marshes 
nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  ugly  or  dreary. 
Near  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  there  are  bogs  oi 
more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Suck,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  are  about  Mount  Talbot,  Rookwood, 
Castlestrange,  Curraghmore,  where  the  banks,  occa- 
sionally high,  are  diversified  by  considerable  reaches  of 
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woods  and  plantations ;  the  river  al^o  makes  some  very 
beautiful  bends.  Immediately  above  the  bridge  at  Bal- 
linasloe,  the  scenery  is  also  pleasing,  the  stream  gliding 
amongst  tufted  islands,  with  a  hnA  current,  and 
keeping  the  gay  painted  little  boats,  riding  at  anchor 
before  the  town,  in  constant  movement,  swinging 
from  side  to  side. 

About  Donamon,  the  brea4th  of  the  valley  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  bottoms  being  oversprcAd  witli 
marsh  and  bog,  the  Suck  is  nearly  lost  to  view,  from 
the  Roscommon  side,  or  is  only  distinguishable  wbece 
it  dilates  into  pools,  for  lakes  they  do  not  deserve  U> 
be  called.  Donamon  Castle,  which  stands  on  i|ie 
Galway  side,  appears  surrounded  with  woods,  but  the 
valley  beneath  is  a  dreary  scene. 

Several  of  the  reaches  of  the  Suck  are  liable  to 
4oods,  productive  of  much  mischief  to  the  low  lands 
on  their  borders :  these  are  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
natural  obstructions  which  impede  the  passage  of  the 
waters,  and  in  part  by  the  mill-dams  imd  eel-weirs 
which  are  constructed  upon  it.  The  mill-dam  at  Bally- 
foran  occasions  back  water  in  times  of  flood  for  a  very 
considerable  distance.  By  the  removal  of  these  ob- 
structions, which  doubtless  might  be  effected,  much 
valuable  ground  might  be  saved  from  inundations, 
which  if  they  happen  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
are  nearly  destructive  of  the  crops.  But  the  removal 
of  these  natural  bars  is  nevertheless  an  affair  of  mo- 
ment which  requires  deliberation;  because  it  is  pos- 
sible that  whilst  one  reach  of  the  river  was  benefited, 
the  evils  might  be  aggravated  on  another.  Of  course 
their  removal  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  would  be  at- 
temptedt  without  weighing  the  interests  of  all  parties^ 
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and  paying  the  usual  deference  to  rested  rights.  Hut 
the  .^iddition  of  profitable  surfiice  is  aiwiys4i^i|ue8iion 
of  consequence  in  «t€I7  oranuy^  amd  ^ridi  theia- 
crease  of  wealth  and  popillatian,  no  doinribt 'can  ^tKiat'^ 
the  subject  being  taken  into  teffioas  -eoMaderatioii 
sooner  or  later. 

The  following  Table  showing  Che  lev^ds^  tiie  riFer 
Suck,  above  the  Shannon  at  their  juactioii,  in  varioss 
places  from  Ballinasloe  up  to  Castlerea,  has  been  oon- 
structed  from  the  levels  maiiked  upon  the  bog  maps. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Sock,  the  elevatioB  ol  the  fi¥evi 
above  high  water  mark  at  Dublin  bay,  is  estiumted  at 
104  feet.— 


tieiglit  in 

feet 

Cwme  ••£  rivtr. 
Mila. 

Ballinasloe 

5 

%  • 

84 

Ballyforan 

22 

•  • 

104 

Sheviu  river  •  • 

26 

•  • 

2 

Mount  Talbot 

31 

•  M 

2t 

Athleague 

50 

•    • 

7 

Castle  Strange 

51 

•    • 

ll 

Castle  Coote 

61 

•    • 

2 

Donamon 

66 

•    • 

H 

Ballyhaigue  river 

72 

•    • 

7 

Castlerea 

94 

•    • 

7 
494 

Equal  to  63  EogHsh  Miles 

It  may  readily  be  perceived  from  this  Table,  and 
more  especially  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature 
of  the  bars  and  falls,  that  the  river  Suck  is  likely  to 
offer  favourable  positions  for  mills;  and  it  affords  a 
great  supply  of  water  at  every  season  of  the  year.  In 
fact  there  are  several  considerable  mills  upon  it,  as  at 
Ballinasloe,  Ballyforan,  Athleague,  Castlecoote,  &c., 
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and  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  goes  to 
waste  over  some  of  their  dams,  shows  how  much  more 
might  be  effected  by  means  of  this  river,  were  it  found 
expedient  to  apply  its  great  water  powers  to  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  mills  or  other  machinery. 

The  river  Suck  in  nearly  every  part  of  its  course  is 
remarkable  for  its  windings,  some  of  which  are  really 
subjects  of  curiosity.  Near  Castle  Strange,  for  instance, 
although  the  transverse  distance  between  one  part  of 
the  river.and  another  only  amounts  to  132  perches,  yet 
measured  between  the  same  places  along  the  course  of 
the  stream,  the  distance  is  upwards  of  seven-fold, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  93G  perches.*  It  makes 
another  bend  little  less  remarkable  at  Athleague,  round 
the  lands  of  Curraghmore.  At  the  former  place,  it 
was  proposed  on  one  occasion,  to  cut  a  new  channel 
for  the  river  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  for  its 

*  "  The  fall  in  the  river  between  Mount  Talbot  and  Cattle  Strange  u 
20  feet  9  inches,  and  in  leTeral  parts  of  this  distance,  it  is  to  gradual,  and 
the  nver  is  so  frequently  obstructed  by  low  banks  of  limestone  gravel,  that 
it  scarcely  seems  to  flow,  and  the  flat  meadows  are  to  frequently  overflowed, 
as  to  deteriorate  their  value  considerably.  This  evil  might  be  in  part  re- 
medied by  making  a  new  channel,  where  the  windings  appioach  each 
other.  In  one  place,  near  Castle  Strange,  the  course  might  be  reduced  from 
936  to  132  perches;  but  as  a  limestone  rock  intervenes,  the  operation 
would  prove  costly,  unless  there  was  a  demand  for  the  stones,  for  a  bridge 
or  other  purpose. 

"  But  there  are  valuable  eel- weirs,  and  a  mill  at  Athleague,  liable  to 
injury  from  such  an  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  river ;  lo  that  the  benefit 
gained  in  the  increase  and  improvement  of  land,  might  be  oounterbalaaeed. 

"  To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  sluice  gates  were  proposed,  to  be 
opened  only  in  times  of  flood,  and  thus  to  divert  the  great  body  of  water 
at  such  periods,  from  their  former  mischievous  course. 

"  There  is  always  more  vrater  in  the  river  than  what  smflkcs  for  the 
mills."-.anjia*s  tUptrU  am  tk»  B<ff ,  4  Rep.  150. 
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waters,  and  obyiate  some  of  the  inconveniences  occa« 
sioned  by  the  floods  already  noticed.  The  interests  of 
the  mill  at  Athleague  were  implicated  in  the  project, 
but  by  placing  flood-gates  or  slnices  on  the  new  cnt, 
to  be  used  only  when  they  were  required  to  let  off  an 
excess  of  water,  it  was  conceived  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  mills  were  not  likely  to  be  injured.  These 
matters  will  all  become  subjects  of  inquiry  with  the 
general  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  country* 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bridges  over  the  Suck, 
beginning  with  the  lowest,  at  Ballinasloe,  but  not 
enumerating  the  smaller  ones,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral above  Castlerea : 

Ballinasloe,  Castle  Strange, 

Ballygill,  Castle  Coote, 

Bally  foran,  Donamon, 

Mount  Talbot,  Ballymoe, 

Bookwood,  Willsbrook, 

Athleague,  Castlerea. 

These  bridges  are  of  very  various  character,  many 
of  them  being  mere  causeway  bridges  with  small 
arches,  at  intervals  between  the  islands;  whilst  others 
cross  the  stream  where  it  is  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  present  a  very  bold  appearance.  Such  is  the 
bridge  at  Mount  Talbot,  consisting  of  twelve  rather 
high  arches  thrown  over  the  river  where  it  is  about 
230  feet  broad.  It  forms  a  fine  object  in  the  land- 
scape, backed  by  the  woods  of  Mount  Talbot,  and 
viewed  from  below  according  to  the  course  of  the 
stream,  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  bridges  of  Athleague  and  Castle  Strange, 
though  only  o  few  miles  distant,  are  altogether  of  a 
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different  descriptioD,  being  carried  from  island  to 
islondy  and  connected  by  raised  causeways  nearly  on 
the  one  level.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  bridge  of 
Ballinasloe,  the  lowest  one  upon  the  Suck. 

At  Castle  Strange  the  principal  part  of  the  stream 
passes  under  three  arches  of  moderate  span,  and  there 
are  two  other  sets  of  arches,  in  each  three,  but  compa- 
ratively diminutive* 

At  Athleague,  passing  from  the  left  bank,  there  is 
first  a  long  causeway  with  one  arch  sufficient  for  the 
water  passing  into  the  mill-race ;  then  a  bridge  of  six 
arches  with  starlings  between ;  then  more  causeway ; 
then  one  small  arch  ;  then  more  causeway ;  and  finally 
two  small  arches ;  in  all  ten.  The  whole  passage  across 
the  river  is  a  winding  one,  obliquing  downwards  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank,  and  of  considerable  length, 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  breadth  of  the  water. 

But  the  passage  across  the  Suck  at  Ballinasloe  ia 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  succession  of  bridges  and 
causeways,  the  whole  distance  from  the  right  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  along  it  being  upwards  of  five 
hundred  yards.  In  all,  there  are  sixteen  arches,  bal 
of  very  different  dimensions,  and  placed  at  very  irrega- 
lar  intervals,  and  several  of  them  stand  singly.  The 
principal  water>way  lies  under  four  arches,  the  two 
largest  of  which  are  about  16  feet  in  span,  the  others 
14  feet  and  12  feet.  On  the  Gal  way  side  the  arches 
are  very  small,  and  when  I  saw  them  were  nearly 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  key-stones.  This  passage 
across  the  Suck  at  Ballinasloe,  is  evidently  a  very  old 
one,  for  the  castle,  which  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  was 
one  of  the  strong  holds  of  Connaughl,  stands  just  at 
the  beginning  of  it  on  the  Boscommon  side. 
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The  Suck  conveys  down  to  the  Shannon  all  the 
waters  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  of 
Soscommony  of  which  Castlerea,  and  the  district  for  a 
few  miles  above  it^  according  'to  the  course  of  the 
streams,  may  be  considered  as  the  head.  The  longest 
stream,  and  which,  on  that  account,  might  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  Suck  proper,  comes  from  the  verge 
of  the  county  next  Mayo,  nearly  west  of  Castlerea. 
This  unites  with  the  river  from  Liough  Aeluyn,  and 
afterwards  other  tributary  branches  fall  in  below  the 
town  of  Castlerea.  The  rivulets  which  issue  from  the 
bogs  and  hills  on  the  southern  part  of  Fairymount,  and 
which  unite  and  form  one  stream  above  Lord  Mount 
Sandford's  demesne  near  Castlerea,  might  also  be  con- 
sidered as  sources  of  the  Suck,  and  there  are  still  others 
to  the  north-east  of  Castlerea  in  the  direction  of  Be- 
lanagar,  which  after  uniting  together,  likewise  fall 
into  the  branch  last  mentioned.  The  several  tributary 
streams,  which  have  united  into  one  above  Lord 
Mount  Sandford's  demesne,  run  through  it  in  a  brisk 
lively  course,  and  become  highly  ornamental  to  the 
scenery.  Many  of  these  streams  have  already  been  use- 
ful in  turning  mills  in  their  progress  down  to  Castle- 
rea ;  and  they  perfonn  the  same  service  at  that  town, 
besides  contributing  very  materially  to  the  conve- 
niences of  distillers,  tanners,  and  other  manufacturers 
of  the  place. 

But  the  Suck  is  still  only  an  inconsiderable  stream 
until,  at  Ballymoe,  it  is  augmented  by  the  junction  of 
the  Ballyheague  river,  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  from 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  again  by  another  and  longer 
river,  the  Shevin,  coming  from  the  same  county,  and 
falling  in  below  Mount  Talbot. 

p 
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On  the  Roscommon  side,  below  Castlerea,  the  Suck 
receives  but  few  subsidiary  streams,  and  none  of 
any  note  except  that  which  falls  in  about  four  or  five 
miles  above  Ballinasloe^  at  Cr^^nacamahy  one  of 
those  dull  streams  towards  its  mouth,  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Suck,  and 
to  occasion  at  times  much  damage.  The  country  in 
fact  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Suck,  between  Castle- 
rea  and  Ballinasloe  is  for  a  great  part  a  dry  limestone 
district,  and  its  ridges  completely  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Suck  from  that  of  the  Shannon. 

It  is  remarkable  however,  that  some  of  the  sources 
of  the  Suck,  a  few  miles  above  Castlerea,  are  only 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  space  from  those  of  other 
streams  which  run  in  a  quite  opposite  direction,  to 
the  northward  into  Lough  Gara.  And  yet  these  same 
waters  after  a  separate  course  of  one  hundred  milaty 
finally  mingle  together  in  the  Shannon,  the  great  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  lesser  rivers  in  the  central  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  river  Suck  abounds  with  fish  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  the  Shannon  affords ;  but  its  eels,  in  the 
opinion  of  connoisseurs,  amongst  whom  I  must  beg 
leave  to  declare,  that  I  have  no  pretensions  lo  be  asso- 
ciated,  are,  as  I  have  been  informed,  considered  of  a 
much  superior  quality,  and  they  are  now  sent  in  con- 
siderable quahtities  to  Dublin,  by  the  canal,  which 
furnishes  at  once  an  expeditious  and  cheap  mode  of 
conveyance. 

THB  RIVBR  SHANNON. 

On  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  probaUy  no  river 
exists  of  so  large  a  siaee  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
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bland  through  which  it  flows,  as  the  river  Shannon, 
and  were  all  the  advantages  which  it  is  capable  of 
affording,  turned  to  the  best  account,  by  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  capital, 
its  influence  upon  the  internal  communication  and 
commerce  of  the  country  could  not  (ail  of  being  very 
extensive.  In  its  natural  state,  however,  the  Shannon 
has  conferred  fewer  benefits  upon  the  country  it  waters, 
than  streams  of  far  inferior  magnitude  which  were 
more  even  and  regular  in  their  course,  and  at  the  same 
time  easier  of  access  along  their  banks.    This  will  be 
more  readily  understood,  when  it  is  explained,  that  in 
the  distance  between  Lough  Allen  and  Limerick, 
amounting  to  about  120  Irish  miles,  equal  to  somewhat 
more  than  152  English,  no  less  than  seventeen  diffe- 
rent falls  or  rapids  intervene,  amounting  in  all  to  at 
least  146  feet  11  inches  in  height;  each  of  them  ope- 
rating as  a  positive  impediment  to  the  navigation.* 

*  The  oldest  map  of  the  Shannon  which  I  am  acqounted  with  is  that 
by  Mr.  John  Cowan»  engraved  in  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of  2(  miles  to  an  inch. 
It  bears  no  date  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  was  published  about  the  year  1795. 
Tables  of  heights  and  distances  appear  in  the  margin.  Mr.  Williams,  in 
his  admirable  little  pamphlet  upon  the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon,  (West- 
minster, 1831,)  states,  however,  that  the  survey  of  the  Shannon,  executed 
by  Mr.  Grantham,  during  the  years  1821-2,  is,  without  doubt,  the'most 
valuable  document  on  the  state  of  that  river  in  existence.  "  It  cost  the 
nation,*'  he  adds,  '*  some  thousand  pounds ;  but  most  probably  has  never 
once  been  looked  at  since  it  was  delivered  to  the  Irish  Government." 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  however,  a  series  of  lithographic  maps  of 
the  Shannon,  printed  and  published  for  the  Irish  Inland  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  has  appeared,  purpoiting  to  be  accurately  taken  from  the  survey 
made  by  John  Grantham,  Esq.  C.  £.,  by  order  of  the  Irish  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  C.  £.  But  neither  on 
the  general  index  map  of  the  whole  course  of  that  river,  nor  on  any  one  of 
the  thirteen  separate  enlarged  portionSi  is  there  any  scale :  neither  is  there 
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If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  as  set  forth  in  the  recent 
valuable  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Williams,  ^  that  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  done  her  part,'*  it  can  only  be  said  that 
she  deals  out  very  different  measures  of  bounty  towards 
different  countries. 

any  written  information  as  to  the  scale  on  which  it  is  laid  down.  In  the 
margin  of  the  general  map,  a  table  of  the  heighU  of  the  falls*  and  another 
of  the  distances  along  the  course  of  the  river,  appear ;  bat  these  seem 
merely  to  be  transcripts  from  Mr.  Cowan's  tables,  excepting  that  Irtth 
milea  have  been  converted  into  English,  and  the  fractional  parts  of  |  of 
an  inch  omitted  in  the  heights.  Mr.  Cowan*s  map  states  the  total  height 
above  Limerick  at  146  feet  11|  inches;  the  lithographic  map,  purporting 
to  be  a  copy  of  Mr.  Grantham's,  at  146  feet  11  inches  ;  but  in  neither  it 
any  thing  said  about  high  or  low  water  mark.  From  Mr.  Griffith's  Re* 
port  on  the  Connaught  Coal  District  it  may  be  deduced,  {ridt  p.  16,)  thai 
Lough  Allen,  by  barometrical  observation,  is  160  feet  above  the  sea ;  and 
in  the  grand  jury  map  of  the  county,  the  heights  of  the  different  reaches  of 
the  river  are  given,  from  Lough  Boffin  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Suck. 

Now  in  this  same  distance,  according  to  Mr.  Cowan's  table*  the  dilfin 
rence  of  level  is  set  down  merely  at  12  feet  7  inches ;  whereas  by  the  county 
map  it  appears  to  be  no  less  than  23  feet  6  inches.  The  variation  betw«0D 
the  two  statements,  which  amounts  to  10  feet  11  inches,  will  in  itaelf  go 
far  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  whole  difierence  of  level  bo- 
tween  Limerick  and  Lough  Allen.  The  vrell-known  professional  abilitiM 
of  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Edgeworth,  and  the  accurate  instranents  which 
they  had  at  command,  so  much  superior  to  what  vrere  commonly  in  oao  ia 
Ireland  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Cowan  made  his  obeenrations,  BatwaOy 
inspire  greater  confidence  in  their  statements.  Mr.  Cowan  also  appoois  lo 
have  confined  himself  to  the  immediate  falb,  wheie  the  canals  were  hmnd 
to  be  necessary,  rather  than  to  the  descent  in  the  reaches  of  the  rivtr, 
where  the  navigation  was  not  actually  impeded ;  a  circnmstance  whidi 
may  also  in  some  measure  assist  in  eiplaining  the  cause  of  dlifereDce. 

Though  I  have  spent  days,  at  different  intervals,  in  endcavooriag  lo 
obuin  a  view  of  Mr.  Grantham's  map.  and  have  written  several  lettors  lor 
the  purpose,  as  yet  I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  probahlgr  nsay  obtain  accoas 
to  it,  after  the  opportunity  is  over  of  making  the  nse  of  it  I  desiiod. 

The  history  of  thU  map,  as  detailed  in  Mr.  WUliaott's  ftaphlot, 
( r<  34,)  is  not  a  little  remarkable.    Jt  was  made  by  Mr.  Oranthas, 
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Perhaps  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  narration  of 
the  same  writer  at  page  30.  "  An  industrious  trader 
and  carrier  on  the  Shannon,  sent  up  his  three  boats 
of  about  50  tons  burthen  each,  from  I^mericky  with 
timber,  deals,  some  wheat,  and  various  other  articles ; 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  upper  Shannon,  and  to 
bring  back  return  freights  of  native  coal  and  produce. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  months  and  five  days,  his 
boats  had  accomplished  their  journey,  without  any 
other  interruption  than  such  as  the  navigation  pro* 
sen  ted.  The  distance  by  land  up  the  river  was  190 
miles.  It  need  not  be  stated,  that  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  profitable  trading, 
eventually  proved  a  loss."  Yet  the  impediments  at  the 
several  falls  had  all  been  obviated  by  collateral  canals* 

To  describe  with  circumstantial  detail  the  whole 

tlie  diiectioa  of  Mr.  Renanie,  punnant  to  the  orden  of  OoTernment,  "  not, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  with  reference  to  the  only  object  with  which 
the  consideration  of  that  river  ought  to  be  accompanied — the  iroprovemest 
of  its  navigaton,  ;  but,  regarding  its  navigable  properties  as  of  secondary 
importance,  the  survey  was  directed  to  ascertain, — the  practicability  of 
Idtcering  its  xcaters,  thus  increasing  the  estates  of  a  few  proprietors,  and 
improving  the  value  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  eflTect  of  this 
measure  would  have  been,  to  render  the  river  useless,  for  ever  after,  as  a 
means  of  internal  intercourse ;  the  depth  of  water  being,  at  present,  no 
more  than  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  navigation  ;  and  in  dry  seasons 
larely  so." 

The  estimates  for  the  execution  of  this  destroying  process  amounted 
to  above  £300,000  ;  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Rennie  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
ject 

Mr.  Williams  adds,  that  *'  Mr.  Grantham,  in  making  this  survey,  saw 
the  value  of  the  river  Shannon  as  a  great  vent  for  the  surplus  labour  of  so 
many  countries  ;  and  to  him  is  owing  the  first  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tionon  that  river,  in  the  year  1827." 
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course  of  the  Shannon^  from  its  soarce  down  to  the 
ocean^  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work. 
Yet  a  considerable  part  of  it  must  necessarily  come  an« 
der  observation,  since  out  of  the  whole  distance  of 
120  miles  by  the  river,  from  Longh  Allen  to  Limerick, 
more  than  70  miles  of  the  way  lie  under  the  shores 
of  Roscommon.  Little  absolutely  new  can  be  expected 
on  a  subject  upon  which  so  much  has  been  already 
written,  and  which  in  fact  has  engaged  public  atten- 
tion for  more  than  a  century ;  and  I  have  merely  aimed 
at  giving,  in  a  succinct  form,  a  description  of  the  river 
in  reference  to  its  natural  state ;  the  character  of  its 
shores  and  the  country  through  which  it  passes;  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  to  obviate  the 
impediments  to  its  navigation,  and  the  commerce 
on  different  parts  of  the  line.  To  render  all  this  if 
possible,  more  dear,  I  have  taken  each  navigable  reach 
of  the  river,  by  itself,  from  bar  to  bar ;  by  which  meant 
any  one  part  can  be  easily  referred  to ;  and  the  subjeel 
will  be  relieved  in  some  degree  from  the  confusion 
which  might  follow  from  combining  the  description  of 
the  whole  together.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, generally,  at  setting  out,  that  the  Shannon  in  its 
passage  along  Roscommon,  affords  striking  examples 
of  most  of  the  varieties  which  distinguish  that  remark- 
able river ;  from  the  deep  and  broad  lake,  where  the 
navigation  in  bad  weather  is  difficult  and  not  devoid 
of  danger,  to  the  narrow  rippling  shallow ;  from  the 
bold  and  sweeping  current,  to  the  dull  and  sluggish 
stream  whose  progress  is  barely  perceptible. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  SHANNON. 

The  source  or  head  of  the  Shannon  is  commonly 
considered  as  being  in  a  gulf  or  hole  near  the  base  of 
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Culkagh  or  Kuilkeagh  mountaiiiy  at  about  six  miles 
distance  from  Loagh  Allen,  to  the  north-east,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim.  This  golf,  although  not  exceeding 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  is  represented  as  being  of 
such  vast  depth,  that  soundings  with  a  line  of  200 
yards  in  length  have  not  reached  the  bottom  ;  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  in  his  Report  on  the  Connaught  Coal  District, 
tejUs  us,  that  he  has  heard  of  this  statement  haying 
been  made  by  persons  much  above  the  common  rank.* 
From  the  quantity  of  water  which  issues  out  of  this 
gulf,  and  which  at  once  forms  a  deep,  dead,  and  slug- 
gish river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  must  be 
a  reservoir  within  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  mountain^ 
fed  by  subterranean  streams. 

In  its  course  down  to  the  lake,  this  river  is  joined 
by  two  others,  the  Owenmore  and  the  Dowbally,  which, 
as  they  come  from  a  greater  distance,  and  a  greater 
height,  might  also  have  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  sources  of  the  Shannon ;  but  the  gulf  is  generally 
mentioned  in  the  country  as  the  true  head  of  the  river. 
Its  height  above  the  lake  is  115  feet,  and  above  the 
sea  275,  ascertained  by  barometrical  observations. 

LOUGH   ALLEN. 

Irish  miles      English  do. 
Length        •  •         . .     6^  8 

Greatest  breadth     . .     2^- 

Lough  Allen  is  the  first  great  lake  which  receives 
the  Shannon ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  first  great 

•  I  felt  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  troth  of  the  statement  by  my 
own  observation,  and  went  to  that  part  of  the  country,  provided  with  the 
means  of  having  soundings  made  ;  but  stormy,  bad  weather  came  on,  which 
prevented  me  prosecuting  the  task,  without  devoting  more  time  to  it  than 
I  could  well  spare. 
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expansion  of  the  river,  if  indeed  this  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  which  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  an  indi- 
vidual lake,  deserves  to  be  regarded  under  such  a  point 
of  view.  Besides  the  water  which  is  poured  into  it 
from  the  Shannon,  it  is  supplied  by  various  streams  * 
which  descend  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  all 
small,  but  during  floods  bringing  down  in  the  aggre- 
gate, probably  as  much  water  as  the  Shannon  itself. 

The  river  discharged  by  the  lake  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  which  there  can  no  longer  be  any  hesitation 
in  naming  the  true  Shannon,  seems  in  ordinary  sea- 
sonsy  insufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  water 
of  so  large  a  lake,  fed  by  so  many  streams ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  subterranean  pas- 
sage having  been  suspected ;  although  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  such  a  passage  through  the 
limestone  rocks,  in  the  country  situated  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  lake,  as  well  as  in  that  which  lies  above 
it  towards  the  north. 

Lough  Allen  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  momitainSy 
steep,  but  not  precipitous;  several  parts  of  their  base 
afford  slopes  with  tolerable  soil,  admitting  of  tillage. 
But  although  cultivation  is  on  the  increase ;  and  along 
the  shores,  scattered  cottages  and  small  farm  housest 
many  of  them  whitened,  may  be  distinguished  at  in- 
tervals, as  ffiT  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  although  the  little 
town  of  Drumshambo,  likewise  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
near  the  south  eastern  extremity,  shows  its  clusters  of 
houses,  and  its  new  church ;  yet,  in  the  general  scene, 
bogs,  heaths,  and  rocks  predominate,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  country  is  one  of  rudeness  and  wildness.  The 
want  of  wood  is  remarkable ;  a  circumstance  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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hills  formerly  not  only  produced  trees,  but  very  large 
ones^  judgfing  from  the  size  of  the  stumps  and  roots 
irfaich  may  occasionally  be  traced;  near  some  holy 
wellsy  not  far  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
groups  of  trees  may  also  be  seen  of  considerable  age^ 
at  the  present  day.  On  the  south- w^estem  shore,  within 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  there  are,  however,  some 
groves  of  well  grown  fir  trees  near  Mount  Allen,  which 
are  conspicuous  in  the  landscape ;  and  young  planta- 
tions, though  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  are  rising 
around  several  of  the  houses.  But  plantations  might 
be  carried  far  up  the  mountains,  and  probably  in  such 
a  situation,  would  afford  more  profit  in  the  end,  than 
any  other  employment  of  the  soil,  since  the  trees,  when 
gprown  to  a  suitable  age,  might  readily  be  brought 
down  to  the  lake,  and  be  conveyed  along  the  Shannon 
and  canals,  to  a  market. 

Lough  Allen  contains  only  one  island  deserving  of 
the  name ;  but  several  rocky  points  project  into  it> 
which  in  certain  positiotis,  from  the  lowness  df  the 
isthmus  or  neck  by  which  they  are  connected  with 
the  mainland,  have  the  appearance  of  islands. 

The  shores  are  not  naturally  favorable  for  the 
lading  or  unlading  of  boats  ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  dock  and  quay,  formed  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  by  the  Irish  Mining  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shipping  their  coal,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
improve  ihem.  From  the  want  of  safe  places  for  moor- 
ing, or  for  refuge  in  case  of  squalls,  the  navigation 
of  the  lake  is  considered  not  devoid  of  danger,  and 
consequently  its  waters  are  far  less  useful  than  they 
might  be,  and  far  less  so  than  they  probably  will  one 
day  become,  after  harbours  shall  have  been  formed. 

Q 
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At  the  head  of  a  narrow  bay  which  forms  its  most 
southern  extremity,  a  canal,  constructed  to  avoid  the 
rapids  of  the  Shannon,  unites  with  the  lake ;  and  here 
a  small  trading  establishment  has  been  formed,  with 
some  conveniences  for  mooring  boats.  But  the  pas- 
sage from  the  lake  to  the  canal  up  the  bay,  is  difficult 
and  intricate  when  the  waters  are  low ;  so  that  under 
the  direction  of  the  most  skilful  boatmen,  boats  occa- 
sionally take  the  ground. 

Close  to  this  place,  on  the  western  side,  a  mass  of 
limestone  rock  reaches  nearly  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  some  large  kilns  have  been  erected  and 
worked  with  profit.  Culm  from  the  neighbouring  col- 
lieries is  commonly  used  in  burning  the  lime,  and 
it  is  conveyed  up  the  lake  by  boats,  and  along  the 
shores  by  horses  to  the  upper  country,  which  is  devoid 
of  limestone  for  several  miles  around. 

The  principal,  indeed  the  only  markets  in  this  dis- 
trict likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  Shannon  navigation^ 
are,  first,  that  of  the  little  town  of  Drumshambo,  Iq 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
the  canal,  to  the  eastward ;  and  secondly,  that  of  the 
village  of  Keadue,  in  Roscommon,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  canal.  A  market-house  was  in 
progress  at  the  latter  place,  building  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord.  Colonel  Tenison,  and  the  village^ 
which  consisted  only  of  a  few  houses,  was  increasing* 
but  Drumshambo  had  made  very  extraordinary  ad^ 
vances  from  the  year  1825,*  when  I  first  saw  it^  up  to 

^  When  I  firtl  visited  Dnimihambo  in  the  jrcar  1S26,  I  wmi  ialonn«d 
thai  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  despondence  and  disauiy,  at  the  ialemip- 
tion  of  their  trade  in  illicit  spirits,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  new  police ;  for  it  had 
been  not  unusual,  some  time  before,  to  see  scteral  hundred  kegt  of  onugflfd 
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the  period  of  mj  visit  in  1830.  Several  ctoth,  and 
general  shops  had  been  opened  in  new-built  houses; 
a  new  church  gave  an  air  of  consequence  to  the  place 
which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  and  the  com  market 
was  becoming  yearly  of  more  importance. 

But  although  improving  so  rapidly^  and  with  the 
Shannon  canal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  Drumshambo  appeared  in  the  year  1830,  to 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  inland  naviga- 
tion. The  surplus  com  sold  at  the  market^  all  found 
its  way  by  land  carriage  to  the  port  of  Sligo,  where  it 
was  bought  up  by  the  resident  merchants,  for  expor- 
tation, and  many  of  the  heavier  articles  of  ordinary 

importation  and  consumption  were  got  back  by  the 

• 

whbkey  breagkt  into  the  town  for  sale  in  open  dsy,  at  Ae  marketi.    Illicit 
distUlation  wa&  not  over  at  this  period  however  -,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
practice  may  be  judged  of»  when  I  add,  thai  in  one  morning's  excursion 
over   the  mountains,  I  saw  no  less  than  five  stills,  all  busily  at  work 
in  different  places.     I  doubt  that  I  should  have  observed  them,  so  ob- 
scure and  so  well  concealed  were  the  spots  which  had  been  chosen  for  the 
operation,  had   it  not  been  for  the  guide  who  accompanied  me,  and  who, 
of  his  own  accord,  invited  me  to  turn  my  spy-glass  in  the  right  direction. 
Fire,  pans,  tubs,  still,  were  all  in  an  instant  distinctly  under  my  eye.     On 
asking  the  guide  how  he  could  have  ventured  to  point  out  these  doings  to 
me,  a  stranger,  who  might  give  information,  he  replied  with  a  roguish  aich- 
cess,  •'  Oh  !  Sir,  good  care  was  taken  to  find  out  what  was  bringing  you  to 
the  mountains,  or  may  be  you  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  so 
peaceably  over  them."     In  fact  all  the  people  were  in  league.     Possibly 
this  remark  might  at  the  time  have  quickened  my  attention  to  the  geologi- 
cal pursuits  on  which  I  was  engaged  -,  not  that  there  was,  however,  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  for  where  confidence  is  boldly  placed  it  is  rarely 
betrayed  in  Ireland.     A  few  minutes  afterwards   we  descried  from  the 
heights,  a  party  of  police  spreading  over  the  bogs  below,  as  if  in  pursuit  of 
game.     *'  They  are  all  wrong,  they  are  all  wrong,"  cried  the  fellow  joy- 
fully ;  and  they  did  in  fact  make  a  totally  false  cast,  and  for  a  time  lost  all 
chance  of  capluiing  llicii  pity. 
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same  route.  This  traffic  in  com  was  carried  on  in 
rather  an  unusual  manner  by  the  same  persons  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  transporting  it  across  the 
country,  and  on  their  own  account.  The  distance 
being  only  a  single  day's  easy  Journey  between  Drum* 
shambo  and  Sligo,  the  carriers  had  always  sure  intel- 
ligence of  the  supply  and  demand,  and  the  relative 
prices  at  each  place :  and  it  was  almost  a  settled  rule 
between  the  carriers  and  the  merchants,  that  the  ibr« 
mer  were  to  receive  at  Sligo  the  same  nominal  prices 
which  the  com  had  brought  at  Drumshambo;  the 
profit  to  the  carrier  consisting  in  the  difference  of  the 
weight  of  the  sack  at  the  two  places  respectively,  the 
sack  at  Dmmshambo  containing  28  stone,  whilst  at 
Sligft  it  was  computed  at  24  stone  only ;  in  other  words 
the  cost  of  transport  amounted  to  one-seventh  of  the 
value  of  the  commodity,  or  14^  per  cent.,  for  oneday*8 
journey ;  or  taking  the  price  of  oats  at  7d.  per  stone, 
the  carriage  would  amount  to  ISs.  4d,  per  ton,  or  Sd. 
per  cwt.  The  common  rate  of  carriage  in  money  is 
from  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  cwt. 

From  Laugh  Allen  to  Battle  Bridge. 

Irish  mUw.    Eoyltth  miiit. 
Distance  along  the  river        •  •     7^  9 

Feet  Inches. 
Falls  at  Ballintrave  Bridge,       6      3 

Dromhariff    -     -     .     8       8 

-  Driimboylan  ...     3     10 

Battle  Bridge      .-33 

Total,        21  feet. 

The  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
are  obviated  by  a  canal  from  Lough  Allen  to  Battle 
Bridge. 
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The  Shannon  issues  from  the  lake,  not  at  its  most 
southern  extremity,  but  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward  of  the  bay  which  receives  the  canal.  The 
shores  at  its  exit  are  flat  and  marshy,  but  interspersed 
with  some  insulated  rocks,  tufted  with  bushes.  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river,  seems  small, 
eoming  from  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  lake. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake,  the  river  is 
traversed  by  its  first  bridge,  called  Ballintra  or  Ballin« 
trave,  remarkable  in  history  for  the  passage  of  the 
French  forces  under  General  Humbert,  in  the  year 
1798,  in  their  march  from  Connaught  towards  the 
county  of  Longford,  where  they  surrendered. 

The  bridge  proper  is  only  about  80  feet  in  length, 
and  it  is  divided  into  four  arches,  of  which  the  central 
pair  are  the  largest;  but  there  is  a  causeway  leading 
to  it,  full  90  yards  long,  perforated  with  tunnels,  or 
small  arches,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  water  from 
the  lake  in  periods  of  flood.  A  few  small  tenements 
as  usual  have  been  erected  near  the  bridge:  these 
stand  on  the  county  Leitrim  side ;  the  causeway  is 
principally  on  the  opposite  one  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. 

In  its  course  down  to  Battle  Bridge,  the  Shannon 
receives  the  accession  of  two  rivers  on  the  Roscommon 
side ;  the  Arigna,  coming  from  the  valley  between  the 
coal  mountains,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  lake, 
a  swift  stream,  loaded  with  dark  mud,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Shannon,  within  sight  of  Ballintra 
bridge ;  and  the  river  Fiorish,  which  brings  down  the 
waters  from  two  of  the  minor  lakes  in  the  barony  of 
Boyle,  Lough  Skean,  and  Lough  Meelagh.  A  third 
inconsiderable  stream  falls  in  on  the  Leitiim  side. 
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The  couutry  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  Shan- 
non^  near  the  lake,  is  not  much  improved,  neither  is 
the  soil  rich ;  for  the  most  part  it  seems  to  consist  of  low- 
alluvial  ground,  liable  to  under  water,  and  abounding 
with  beds  of  gravel.  Further  to  the  south,  there  are 
considerable  patches  of  bog  with  limestone  gravel  hills 
interspersed  through  them,  not  only  affording  good 
soil  on  the  surface,  but  within  them  the  best  materials 
for  improving  and  fertilizing  the  bogs  at  their  base. 

A  large  estate  of  4000  acres  or  more  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  extending  down  to  Battle  Bridge,  came, 
not  many  years  ago,  by  purchase,  into  the  possession 
of  Hugh  Barton,  Esq.,  since  that  time,  the  purchaser 
also  of  the  fine  estate  of  Straffan,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare.  Several  hundred  acres  of  the  bogs  and 
marshes  have  been  already  drained  with  effect ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  so  wealthy  a  proprietor,  far  greater 
improvements  may  be  readily  accomplished,  for  which 
the  place  affords  an  ample  field. 

The  country  on  the  Leitrim  side  of  the  river,  also 
interspersed  with  hills,  produces  com,  but  is  by  no 
means  rich. 

Battle  Bridge  affords  a  passage  from  the  village  of 
Leitrim,  (it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  town,)  into 
the  northern  aud  western  parts  of  Roscommon.  The 
bridge  is  150  feet  in  length,  13  feet  wide,  and  consists 
of  six  arches.  It  is  built  of  rather  small  stones,  whose 
dark  colour  gives  an  appearance  of  age.  The  water 
rushes  under  the  bridge  with  considerable  force,  but 
at  a  very  short  distance  below,  it  assumes  an  even  sur* 
face,  rolling  in  a  slow,  and  seemingly  deep  stream, 
between  banks  of  clay. 

The  canal  is  carried  from  the  lake  along  the  eastern 
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or  Leitrim   side,  and  unites  with  the  Shannon,   in 
sight  of  the  bridge  at  the  lower  side. 

No  one  circumstance  here  gave  indication  of 
traffic. 

On  the  Roscommon  side,  a  small  village  of  about 
a  dozen  cabins,  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 

From  Battle  Bridge  to  the  Canal  near  Jame$town, 

Irish  miles.         English  do. 
Distance  by  the  coarse  of  the  riyer,  10^  \1\ 

Navigable  without  interruption  for  boats  of  bur- 
then. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Shannon  above  Battle 
Bridge  do  not  appear  to  addVery  sensibly  to  its  volume ; 
but  the  accession  of  the  Boyle  Water,  which  brings 
down  the  overflowings  of  Lough  Gara,  further  aug- 
mented on  their  way  by  several  tributary  streams, 
makes  a  decided  alteration  in  its  aspect. 

Amongst  the  different  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  extension  of  inland  navigation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Shannon,  one  apparently  of  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  execution  has  been  projected  for  mak- 
ing a  communication,  partly  by  means  of  the  Boyle 
Water,  nearly  up  to  the  town  of  Boyle.* 

The  shores  at  the  junction  of  the  Boyle  Water,  are 

•  Mr.  Mullins,  besides  the  several  lines  of  valuable  water  communi- 
cation suggested  by  him,  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Shannon  to  Boyle  ; 
and  observes  that  for  a  few  thousand  pounds,  forty  miles  of  additional  na- 
vigation may  be  gained,  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  where  agricultural  improvement  is  scarcely  known  ;  and  from 
whence  the  peasantry  annually  migrate  into  England  in  search  of  that  em- 
ployment which  they  are  not  able  to  procure  at  home. — Williams^ s  Pamph" 
iet,  1831,p.  24. 
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low  and  oTergrown  with  long  rushes,  which  occasion- 
ally intercept  the  view  of  the  huUsof  the  passing  boats. 

Lower  down,  tlie  Shannon  enters  a  Talleyy  bounded 
on  each  side  by  hills,  where  it  makes  numerous  wind- 
ings, which  form  rather  a  pleasing  scene  as  beheld 
from  the  heights  on  which  the  court-house  of  Carrick 
stands. 

Carrick,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer,  extends  from 
the  water's  edge  over  the  rising  ground.  Its  progress 
within  a  few  years  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  is  still 
increasing  aud  improving. 

This  was  the  first  place  in  descending  from  Lough 
Allen,  where  the  appearance  of  the  boats  gave  any 
indication  of  activity  in  reference  to  the  inland  navi* 
gation.  It  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  past,  bow- 
ever,  that  any  accommodation  has  been  afforded  for 
mooring  them,  or  for  lading  or  unlading.  At  preseal 
there  are  some  small  quays.  Lying  before  these  I  saw 
several  boats  laden  with  the  coal  brought  from  Loogh 
Allen,  which,  as  I  was  informed,  was  generally  in  de* 
mand  at  Carrick ;  but  by  the  addition  of  freight  £6r  the 
short  passage  of  thirteen  miles  from  the  lake,  to  which 
must  be  added  about  three  more  across  the  lakOf  from 
the  coal  wharf  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  say  in 
all  sixteen  miles  Irish,  somewhat  more  than  twenty 
English,  the  price  was  augmented  from  7«.  ML,  the 
first  cost  on  Lough  Allen,  to  15tf.  per  ton,  the  selHug 
price  of  coals  at  Carrick,  when  I  passed  in  the  year 
1880. 

The  bridge  at  Carrick  is  1 00  yards  in  length,  firom 
bank  to  bank;  in  width  fifteen  feet,  and  it  fomed  of 
eleven  arches. 
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On  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  bridge,  commencing 
nearly  from  the  shores  of  the  ri  ver,  a  long  and  straggling 
street  winds  up  a  steep  ascent,  containing  about  sixty- 
four  houses,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
suburb  to  Carrick ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
place  is  situated  in  a  different  county.  No  shops  of 
any  note  were  observable  here,  and  the  general  style 
of  the  houses  was  much  inferior  to  those  of  Car« 
rick. 

The  great  mail  coach  road  from  Dublin  traverses 
this  bridge,  and  avoiding  the  hills,  now  passes  up 
the  valley  of  the  Shannon,  near  the  margin  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  road  of  first  rate  quality,  which  opens 
an  easy  communication  between  the  town  of  Boyle  and 
its  improving  neighbourhood,  down  to  the  Shannon. 
But,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  explain.  Car* 
rick,  although  the  nearest  place  upon  the  river,  parti- 
cipates less  in  the  commerce  of  Boyle  as  connected 
with  the  inland  navigation,  than  Drumsna,  which  is 
situated  lower  down,  and  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  course  of  the  Shannon  immediately  below  Car- 
rick, is  smooth  and  majestic,  winding  under  high 
cliffs  of  gravel,  on  the  Roscommon  side.  A  mile  or 
two  further  down  it  dilates,  forming  numerous  little 
bays  and  inlets,  and  encircling  some  small  islands. 
Here  the  navigation  becomes  intricate,  owing  to  the 
windings  of  the  channel ;  so  that  boats  pursuing  the 
same  course  according  to  the  stream,  appear,  occasion- 
ally, to  be  moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  river 
again  becomes  contracted  before  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  the  canal. 

The  country  south  of  Carrick,  on  the  Roscommon 
side  of  the  river,  consists  of  limestone  gravel  hills, 
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risiug  iu  gentle  swells,  fertile,  but  all  admitting  of 
great  agricultural  improvement,  although  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  country  higher  up  the  river,  above 
Battle  Bridge ;  in  the  bottoms,  marshes  and  bogs  in- 
tervene, which  occasionally  extend  to  the  margin  of 
the  river. 

From  the  Canal  above  Jamestown  to  Drumsna. 

Distance  along  the  river  2|  miles  Irish. 
Not  navigable. 
Fan,  6  feet. 

After  looking  upon  the  expansions  of  the  ShaunoDt 
below  Carrick,  where  the  large  and  heavy  sail  gives 
sure  indication  of  the  water  being  broad  and  deep, 
doubts  might  actually  arise  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
river,  when,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  seen  at  Jamestown^ 
changed  to  a  shallow,  rapid,  and  unnavigable  stream. 
At  this  place  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  north-west,  in  a 
direction  quite  opposite  to  any  part  of  its  former  course, 
winds  round  a  tongue  of  land,  in  form  resembling  a 
horse  shoe,  and  then  comes  back  again  to  the  south- 
east, at  Drumsna.  A  peninsula  is  thus  formed  by  the 
river,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  very  beauti- 
ful demesne,  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  GUbert  King,  Bt. 
The  high  road  which  traverses  the  isthmus  between 
Jamestown  and  Drumsna,  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  demesne,  on  the  land  side. 
Standing  upon  the  bridge  at  Jamestown,  and  looking 
down  according  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  a  delight* 
ful  scene  opens  of  wooded  hills,  with  the  river  flowing 
at  their  base  and  gradually  losing  itself  amongst  the 
trees.  On  the  right  bank,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
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water,  imbosomed  in  tufted  grores,  also  appears  the 
ancient  mansion  house,  the  original  part  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of 
Elphin;  and  most  certainly  the  site  is  admirable.* 
The  peninsnia  lies  within  the  county  of  Roscommon  ; 
but  the  two  towns  of  Jamestown  and  Drumsna,  arc 
situated  in  Leitrim,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
some  houses,  in  continuation  of  the  former,  extend 
beyond  the  bridge,  along  the  road  which  crosses  the 
isthmus;  but  there  are  only  a  few  poor  cabins  near  the 
river,  at  the  isthmus  side  of  the  bridge  of  Drnmsna. 

The  bridge  of  Jamestown  consists  of  seven  arches. 
The  central  part  of  it  is  flat,  and  48  yards  in  length, 
leading  up  to  which  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  at  each 
end,  of  about  15  yards,  making  the  whole  passage 
about  78  yards ;  the  width  is  15  feet. 

The  bridge  of  Drumsna  built  upon  eight  arches, 
of  which  one  is  closed,  is  less  regular  in  its  construc- 
tion than  that  of  Jamestown ;  the  fifth  one,  counting 
from  the  Roscommon  side,  is  larger  than  the  others. 
The  whole  length  measured  along  the  parapet  is  about 
100  yards;  the  width  15  feet. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  upper  Shannon,  no 
place  presents  a  scene  of  greater  activity  during  the 
shipping  season,  than  the  little  town  of  Drumsna,  a 
circumstance  mainly  attributable  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  quay  recently  constructed,  in  length  120  feet, 

*  When  I  passed  this  place  in  1830,  the  house  and  demesne  had  been 
let  temporarily,  I  believe  during  a  minority,  and  appeared  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  thought  more  of  profit  than  of  show,  at 
least  the  ornamental  part  of  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been  neglected ; 
but  this  is  no  more  perhaps  than  what  commonly  happens  under  similar 
circumstances. 
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and  indented  into  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  30  feet,  bo 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  half  dock.  The  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  in  his  Parochial  Survey  of  Kilmore,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mason  in  the  year  I8I69  observed,  that 
**  if  there  was  a  spirited  proprietor  at  Drumsna,  a  very 
extensive  trade  might  be  carried  on ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  affording  an  excellent  situation  for  building  a 
good  quay,  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels ;  and  the 
country  producing  great  plenty  of  com  and  potatoes." 
But  whether  a  spirited  proprietor  was  to  be  found  at 
Drumsna  or  no,  a  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  existed 
the  while,  receiving  thousands  of  pounds  annually 
from  the  public  purse.  Nevertheless,  half  a  score  of 
years  and  more  elapsed,  from  the  time  Mr.  Thompson 
pointed  out  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure,  before 
a  single  step  was  taken  to  accommodate  shippers.  Mr* 
Nimmo,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords 
in  1824,  observed,  ^^  The  Shannon  has  been  madenavi* 
gable  into  Lough  Allen ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  broad  parts  of  the  Shannon, 
we  have  not  a  single  landing  place.  The  complaiBt 
was  made  to  me  last  season  ;  and  upon  examination  I 
found  it  was  a  most  desirable  thing  to  make  provision 
for  landing  places  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  We  have 
no  quays  or  roads  to  the  water  at  oi^  part  of  the  Shan- 
non  except  at  the  bridges.'*  This  quay  at  Drumsna, 
the  one  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  recently 
made  at  Car  rick,  and  that  other  one  made  by  the  Irish 
Mining  Company  for  the  shipment  of  their  coals  on 
Lough  Allen,  are,  however,  the  only  conveniences  of 
the  kind  which  appear  to  have  been  provided  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  upper  Shannon. 

^*  The  next  great  feature  of  the  Shannon,''  says 
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Mr.  Williams,  in  his  pamphlet  already  referred  lo,  p. 
80,  '^  is  the  almost  total  want  of  those  essentials  and 
conveniences  for  trading*,  without  which  it  is  comparar 
ti?ely  useless,  viz.,  shelter  harbours,  piers,  quays,  and 
landing  places,  land  marks  and  beacons;  the  want 
even  of  these  latter  during  the  winter  half  year,  would 
render  many  conreoient  little  harbours  exposed  te 
risks,  delays,  and  injuries. to  the  produce  carried,  suf- 
ficient to  counteract  all  natural  advantages,  and  ruin 
an  otherwise  profitable  trading.*^ 

**  In  another  point  of  view,**  says  Mr.  Williams 
again,  at  p.  33,  ^^  the  navigations  of  Ireland  are  ex* 
tremely  deficient  as  compared  with  those  of  England 
namely,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  quick  and  profitable 
trading ;  as  cranes,  weighing  machines,  w^  appointed 
boats  and  barges,  stores  conveniently  situated,  tackle 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  thousand  aids  and  contrivances 
which  human  skill  has  devised  for  expediting  business. 
On  the  entire  500  miles  o{  coast  of  the  Shannon,  there 
was  not,  twelve  months  back,  a  single  crane^  an 
article  which  in  England  is  as  common  as  a  waggon 
or  an  anchor." 

1  was  infoimed  at  Dmmsna,  that  during  certain 
periods  of  the  shipping  season,  the  banks  of  the  river 
near  this  quay  were  daily  crowded  with  drays  and  care, 
giving  to  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
fair  or  market.  Yet  there  were  no  stores  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction  near  the  water.  The  corn  was  com- 
monly discharged,  at  once,  from  the  vehicles  into  the 
boats.  Sometimes,  however,  when  corn  came  down 
faster  than  was  expected,  or  that  boats  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  private  habitations  were  hired  at 
high  prices  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  stores.    It  is 
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scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  where  so  wide  a 
field  is  presented  for  speculation  there  should  not  be 
many  persons  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  it;  and 
Drumsna  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  prosperity. 
The  place  is  cheerful  and  airy,  and  the  houses  appeared 
to  me  neater  and  better  than  those  of  any  little  town  I 
observed  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Drumsna  stands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of 
the  next  reach  of  the  Shannon,  full  two  miles  above  the 
place  where  the  canal  falls  in,  which  has  been  made  to 
avoid  the  rapids  of  Jamestown ;  and  hence  it  will  be 
understood,  that  the  canal  does  not  traverse  the  isth* 
mus  by  the  shortest  course  from  one  navigable  part  of 
the  river  to  the  other,  but  at  a  place  where  the  ground, 
as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  more  favourable  for  its 
construction. 

Drumsna,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  the  port 
on  the  Shannon  to  which  a  preference  is  given  at 
Boyle,  for  the  disembarkation  of  goods  brought  from 
Dublin  along  the  Royal  Canal.  Carrick-on-Shannon 
is  obviously  a  nearer  landing  place,  and  there  is  a  first 
rate  road  between  the  two  towns ;  but  the  difficulties, 
and  consequently  the  delays  incident  to  the  passage  of 
boats  between  Drumsna  and  Carrick,  more  than  coun* 
terbalances  the  lesser  distance  of  the  land  convey- 
ance. I  was  informed  at  Boyle,  however,  that  the 
Shannon  navigation  was  seldom  used,  excepting  for 
heavy  goods ;  and  even  then  for  such  goods  alone  as 
would  withstand  bad  weather  and  rough  treatment ;  for 
unless  the  drays  were  ready  to  take  oiT  the  goods  the 
moment  the  boats  arrived,  they  were  liable  to  remain 
exposed,  since  there  were  no  convenient  stores  for  their 
safe  custody. 
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All  this  seems  to  imply  an  incipient  and  rude  state 
of  commercial  intercourse.  But  inland  navigation 
is  jet  to  be  considered  under  another  point  of  view^ 
namely,  the  actual  benefit  it  offers,  supposing  the 
traffic  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  regular  and  bu- 
siness-like manner.  Now,  as  I  was  informed  at  Boyle, 
the  freight  from  Dublin  to  Drumsna  was  usually 
at  that  time  If.  2d.  per  cwt.  or  £l  Sb.  id.  per  ton,* 
and  the  land  carriage  from  Drumsna  to  Boyle,  cost,  in 
addition,  5cf.  per  cwt.,  making  Is.  Id.  per  cwt.,  to 
which  might  also  be  added,  the  chai^ges  of  disembark- 
ation,  commission  on  the  transit,  &c.  But  the  whole 
cost  of  land  carriage  direct  from  Dublin  to  Boyle 
was  only  2f.  per  cwt.,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
goods  being  received  at  once  from  the  venders  or 
agents  in  Dublin,  and  being  deposited  at  the  doors 
of  the  purchaser  in  Boyle,  almost  to  a  g^ven  hour. 
The  difference  of  carriage  by  land  or  water  only 
amounted  to  bd.  per  cwt.f  With  this  difference  of 
cost  there  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  nature  of 

•  These  must  be  considered  as  the  prices  for  small  portions  of  the  ton- 
nage in  a  mixed  cargo.  The  freights  to  Drumsna  from  Broadstonc,  Dublin, 
u  I  was  informed  in  1832,  were  16s.  8d.,  only  per  ton,  and  according  to  the 
usual  rates  of  land  carriage  in  the  county  of  lloscommon,  as  will  be  found 
stated  towards  the  end  of  this  section,  5d.  per  cwt.  for  the  distance  often 
miles  between  Drumsna  and  Boyle  appears  an  overcharge. 

t  From  the  rate  of  freights  having  been  returned  to  me  at  Boyle  by  the 
cwt.,  it  may  be  implied  that  they  had  reference  to  commodities  of  moderate 
bulk  merely.  The  charges  for  freight  for  a  whole  boat,  or  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  iu  tonnage,  were  returned  to  me  at  Dublin  by  several  different 
boat-owners,  at  14s.  per  ton,  from  Dublin  to  Tarmonbarry,  and  16s.  8d. 
from  Dublin  to  Drumsna;  it  appeared  to  me  also,  from  the  spirit  of  rivalship 
which  was  manifested,  that  even  a  lower  rate  of  freight  might  possibly  be 
obtained. 
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the  goods,  some  being  liable  to  suffer  from  land  car- 
riage, and  some  from  the  casualties  of  a  transit  bj 
water.  In  the  great  business  of  com,  however,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  country,  conveyance  by  water 
will  usually  receive  a  preference,  provided  the  cost  be 
nearly  the  same ;  but  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  stat- 
ing, that  on  the  line  of  the  canals,  within  a  certain 
distance  of  Dublin,  there  has  heretofore  existed  an 
active  rivalship  between  the  land  carriers  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  boats.  Time  and  experience  seldom  fail 
to  bring  these,  like  other  matters,  to  their  just  bear- 
ing. 

Drumsna  to  Rooskey  Bridge, 

Irish  MUet.    Engl'Mh  do. 
Distance  by  water    . .  . .  . .     8  10| 

Fall  at  Rooskey,  3  feet  6  inches,  per  Cowan's  map. 

Height  of  Lough  Boffin     •  •     1 21  {  feet  per  ooanty  map. 
Do.  of  river  below  Rooskey      123 

Fall  A\* 

Soon  after  passing  the  bridge  of  Drumsna,  the 
river  begins  to  flow  in  circling  eddies,  with  a  deep 
and  even  current,  but  it  again  expands  into  what  are 
called  loughs,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  miles.  The 
two  largest  of  these  are  Lough  Boderig  and  Lough 
Boffin.  They  are  less  remarkable  for  Uieir  breadth, 
the  widest  part  scarcely  exceeding  three  quarters  of  • 
mile,  than  for  the  intricacy  and  variety  of  their  coasts, 

*  Hitkerto  the  lereb  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Cofwan't  map,  bat  as  at 
this  part  of  the  riTer  tbej  begin  to  appear  in  the  county  map,  already  alhiM 
to,  I  have  pat  down  both  ttateaenti. 
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^nd^ted  by  ^eep  bays  and  inlets,  and  studied  near 
some  parts  of  the  ahores  with  islands.  The  land  on 
the  Roscommon  side  rises  boldly  from  the  water  in 
several  places,  and  is  agreeably  diversified,  affording 
many  delightful  positions  for  country  seats.  The 
JSarl  of  Roscommon  has  a  seat  here  at  Ballycomen ; 
and  farther  to  the  northward  stands  a  new  lodge, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  with  ex- 
tensive young  plantations.  The  effect  of  the  few 
groves  scattered  around  the  houses  of  this  district, 
serve  as  samples  of  what  the  scenery  might  be  ren- 
dered, if  planting  and  improvements  became  more 
general. 

In  Lough  Boderig  the  Shannon  again  receives 
another  supply  of  water  under  Carnadoe  bridge,  coming 
from  a  chain  of  lesser  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Roscom- 
mon, the  lowest  and  largest  of  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  length.  Farts  of  the  shores  of  these  lakes  are 
"flat  and  boggy,  but  others  are  bordered  by  rising 
grounds.  Were  it  possible  to  open  the  rivers  which 
communicate  between  them,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy 
passage  down  to  the  Shannon,  a  considerable  extent 
of  shore  would  of  course  be  connected  with  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river,  from  which  the  inhabitants  pro- 
bably might  derive  not  less  pleasure  than  profit. 

Below  Lough  Bolfin  the  Shannon  becomes  once 
more,  narrow,  shallow,  and  unnavigable,  and  to  obviate 
the  obstructions,  a  canal  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  is  carried  past  the  falls  on  the  Roscom- 
mon side.  A  bridge  of  nine  arches  crosses  the  river 
at  Rooskey,  in  which  one  arch  appears  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  but  not  placed  in  the  centre.  A  little 
town  has  sprung  up  at  Rooskey,  the  principal  part  of 

s 
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which  stands  on  the  Roscommon  side,  and  it  comes  in 
for  a  participation  of  the  trade  on  the  river. 

Rooskey  to  Tarmonbarry. 

Iriih  miles.  English  do* 
Distance  along  ike  river  •  •  • .     8  10^ 

Fall  at  TannontNurry  3  feet  6  inches,  per  Cowan's  map. 

Per  the  County  Map. 

Height  of  river  below  Rooskey    .  •     123  feet. 

Do.  at  Lough  Forbes  122 

f)o.  below  Tarmonbarry      116 

Total  fall  7  feet. 

After  passing  the  falls  of  Rooskey,  the  current 
agiun  slackens,  and  becomes  dull  and  sluggish,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  navigation  is  impeded  in  many 
places  by  immense  quantities  of  reeds  and  bull-rushes» 
which  spring  up  from  the  muddy  shoals.*    The  sand- 

*  The  ratelligent  author  of  a  little  pamphlet,  which  lait  year  was  print- 
ed, hut,  much  to  he  regretted,  not  puhliahed,  ohaenret,  that  *<  oo  matter 
deienret  more  serious  attention  than  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  riteit  to  fist 
ahove  their  ancient  level,  and  overflow." — *<  The  river  Inny/'  which  nnilct 
with  the  Shannon  in  Lough  Ree,  "  haa  within  the  lattSO  yean  ihallowd 
in  some  places  three  feet,  and  portions  thereof  which  formeriy  were  paita 
of  that  river  are  now  lakes,  the  hanks  of  the  river  heing  vitihie  when  Sir 
Pigot  Piers  wrote  his  Survey  of  Westmeath,  (p.  39,)  at  the  depth  of  Ian 
feet  from  the  surface  of  Lough  Iron.*' 

That  the  Shannon,  in  certain  reaches,  such  at  this  one  under  present 
review,  where  the  water  is  muddy,  and  where  the  depesitions  or  sheab 
which  are  formed,  soon  hecome  thickly  covered  with  aquatic  pfauits,  may 
gradually  assume  a  different  level,  seems  highly  prohable.  Those  wWaM 
acquainted  with  the  river  Po,  are  aware,  that  iu  present  bed  is  coniideyahly 
elevated  above  some  of  the  adjacent  plains,  and  that  the  dikes  or  mwtwb 
originally  comtnicted  to  confine  its  waltr  and  prevent  inundations,  have 
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stoDe  mouutaiDS  of  Slievebawn,  and  the  hills  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  range,  appear  at  the  distance  of  some  four 
or  fiye  miles  from  the  river  on  the  Roscommon  side,  and 

from  time  to  time,  u  the  bed  was  railed  by  mud,  of  necessity  been  aug- 
mented, until  at  last,  in  certain  places  they  have  reached  to  a  height  which 
completely  intercepts  the  view  of  the  river. 

But  the  Shannon,  diflferent  from  the  Po,  is  divided  into  distinct  reaches 
or  levels,  by  natural  bars  across  its  course  ;  so  that  although  one  part 
may  be  raised,  and  the  waters  consequently  spread  by  the  accumulation  of 
mud,  another  may  remain  for  ages  as  it  had  been. 

"  To  gain  land  from  the  lakes  of  the  Shannon,  and  render  them  navi- 
gable, it  has  been  judged  expedient  not  only  to  raise  embankments  on  the 
low  borders  thereof;  but  also  to  cut  through  the  ridge  of  sJate  rocks  at  Kil- 
laloe,  which  last  measure  has  l>een  approved  by  all  thg  engin$ert  (vid. 
Report  anno  1819,  p.  105)  who  have  examined  that  river  from  Lord  Straf- 
ford's administration  to  the  present  day ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  that  great 
man  prevented  what  he  had  then  resolved  on  ;  and  the  advice  which  the 
late  Mr.  Renny  and  other  engineers  have  given  to  the  same  effect,  baa  not 
been  acceded  to." 

"  By  either  of  the  plans  for  making  the  Shannon  subservient  to  drainage 
and  navigation,  without  the  other,  much  may  be  done  ;  but,  by  combining 
both  embankment  and  removal  of  obstructions,  much  more  improvement 
would  be  accomplished.'* 

'*  By  lowering  the  rocks  at  Killaloc,  and  contracting  the  broad  parts  of 
the  Shannon  by  embankment,  the  current  of  that  river  would  be  accelerated 
and  its  channel  deepened,  whereby  land  would  be  gained,  without  losing 
depth  of  water  for  navigation." 

**  By  this  combination  of  arrangements,  the  embankment  proposed 
would  be  accomplished  at  less  cost,  having  to  sustain  much  less  pressure  from 
the  lake  waters,  when  letdown  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  tlieir  present  level." 

"  But  before  the  combinations  along  the  banks  of  this  river  shall  take 
place,  it  seems  necessary  to  remove  the  impediments  which  occur  at  Battle 
Bridge,  near  Athlone,  at  Jamestown,  at  Rooskey  Bridge,  and  at  other  loca- 
lities, to  let  down  this  river  to  the  level  which  seems  most  conducive  to 
drainage,  and  to  the  canals  or  railways  which  hereafter  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  conveying  produce  between  the  interior  and  the  sea  ports  of 
Ireland."— p.  59. 
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at  their  base  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  bogfs  elevated  se- 
veral feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shannon.  These  bogs 
are  separated  in  part  from  the  water  by  a  narrow  ridge 
of  sound  land ;  but  after  the  river  has  dilated  so  as  to 
form  what  is  called  Lough  Forbes,  the  bogs  become 
the  immediate  boundary  of  the  lake  on  the  Roscom* 
mon  side.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  this 
assemblage  of  bogs,  marshes,  reeds  and  mshes;  but  on 
the  Longford  side,  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  some- 
what broken  by  the  extensive  young  woods  and  plan- 
tations  of  Castle  Forbes,  bordering  upon  the  lough  in 
that  direction. 

The  bogs  in  this  district  are  represented  by  Mr. 
Edgcworth  as  easy  to  be  reclaimed ;  and  there  are  ap- 
parently few  parts  where  planting  would  be  more 
advantageous,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  water  car- 
riage, eilher  to  Dublin  or  Limerick. 

As  usual,  at  the  shoals  of  Tarmonbarry,  a  bridge,  or 
rather  two  bridges,  have  been  thrown  across  the  river, 
connected  by  an  island  upon  which  an  elevated  cause- 
way has  been  raised  to  accord  with  the  level  of  the 
bridges.  The  one  on  the  Roscommon  side  is  60  yards 
in  length,  with  seven  arches ;  that  on  the  Longford 
or  Leinstcr  side  32  yards  long,  with  four  arches ;  the 
causeway  extends  34  yards,  the  whole  together  form- 
ing a  straight  flat  passage  of  126  yards  in  length  and 
16  feet  in  width.  The  arches  are  all  rounded,  ond 
nearly  of  uniform  architecture,  and  between  them  an* 
gular  starlings  rise  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  where 
the  inner  side  of  each  starling  is  indented,  to  afford  a 
a  recess  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers.  Alto- 
gether the  structure  has  an  imposing  effect,  and  ap« 
pears  at  once  substantial  and  commodious. 
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On  the  Longford  side,  above  the  bridge,  the  ground 
bordering  upon  the  river  is  extremely  flat  for  a  mile  or 
two,  beyond  which  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  woods 
of  Castle  Forbes.  This  flat  consists  principally  of  the 
island  of  Cloondragh,  formed  by  the  Shannon  add  by 
two  branches  of  the  river  Camlin,  one  of  which  fidls 
into  the  Shannon  above  the  bridge  and  the  other  be- 
low  it.  At  the  island  of  Cloondragh  terminates  thfe 
Soyal  Canal,  formed  to  connect  the  river  Liffey  at  Dub« 
lin  with  the  Shannon,  but  the  junction  is  not  effected 
directly  with  the  Shannon  itself,  but  through  the  noie- 
dium  of  the  Camlin.  The  docks,  basins,  and  ware- 
houses belonging  to  the  Cand  Company  are  consider- 
able at  this  place,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Richmond  Harbour,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation;  but  in  com- 
mon parlance,  Tarmonbarry  is  a  name  more  generally 
given,  although  in  strictness  it  applies  merely  to  the 
little  village  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  bridge. 
This  last  consists  of  eight  bouses  of  two  stories,  slated, 
six  houses  of  two  stories,  thatched,  and  seventy-one 
cabins.  The  one  occupied  as  a  police  station,  was,  as 
usual,  much  neater  and  cleaner  than  the  rest,  and 
afforded  a  pattern  which  might  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage by  the  native  residents. 

The  principal  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  naturally  influenced  by  the  inland  navigation ; 
houses  have  consequently  increased  on  the  Leiiister 
side  of  the  river,  whilst  the  village  of  TaimonbaiTy, 
which  lies  out  of  the  way  of  the  river  or  canal  traffic, 
seems  to  have  undergone  but  little  change,  and  not  to 
have  participated  in  the  busy  scenes  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water. 
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The  Shannon,  at  Tarmonbarry,  passes  under  the 
bridge  with  great  impetuosity,  and  appears  capable  of 
affording  an  immense  and  inexhaustible  water  power. 
There  were  some  mills  on  the  Roscommon  shore,  but 
of  the  most  humble  description ;  indeed  from  their  frail 
construction,  they  rather  appeared  in  danger  of  being 
themselves  swept  away  by  the  flood,  than  of  being  able 
to  resist  it,  or  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  profitable 
account. 

On  the  Leinster  side  there  were  some  mills  of  a 
very  different  description,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
waters  of  the  Camlin  river.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these,  originally  built  for  making  flour,  was  under- 
going alterations  when  I  passed  the  place  in  1830, 
preparatory  to  its  being  converted  into  a  distillery. 

The  rapids  of  Tarmonbarry  are  avoided,  in  naviga- 
tion, by  using  the  two  branches  of  the  Camlin  river 
and  coasting  round  Cloondragh  island,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  there  is  a  short  canal,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Shannon. 

The  communication  by  water  between  Richmond 
harbour  and  Dublin,  along  the  canal,  is  frequent  and 
regular :  four  merchant  boats  start  in  each  week  on 
fixed  days ;  but  the  passage  boats  proceed  no  farther 
than  the  town  of  Longford,  distant  five  miles. 

From  the  facilities  for  conveyance  by  the  canal,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  com  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  would  naturally 
find  its  way  to  Dublin ;  yet  on  the  Roscommon  side, 
where  the  land  under  cultivation  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  wheat,  instead  of  being  brought 
down  to  Richmond  Harbour,  it  is  disposed  of  at  the 
nmrket  of  Strokestown,  somewhat  more  than  six  miles 
from  Tarmonbarry,  where  buyers  very  commonly  attend 
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from  Sligo,  to  which  port  the  corn  is  ultimately  con- 
veyed, by  a  land  carriage  of  at  least  SO  Irish  miles, 
38^  English. 

Of  course,  if  other  circumstances  were  alike,  the 
growers  would  be  influenced  in  the  choice  of  a  market 
by  the  prices  usually  obtained,  at  one  or  other  place ; 
but  here  a  positive  impediment  to  the  communication 
with  the  river  and  canal  has  been  suffered  for  years 
past  to  exist,  arising  from  the  infamous  condition  of 
the  road  leading  from  Strokestown  to  Tarmonbarry. 
Yet,  certain  roads  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  were 
placed  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Navigation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  passage  down  to  the  water ;  but  instead  of  be-* 
ginning  at  a  commodious  haven,  and  proceeding  up- 
wards into  the  country,  thus  rendering  every  mile  a» 
the  work  progressed  really  useful,  roads  in  the  inte- 
rior, far  away  from  the  water,  were  first  attended  to, 
and  the  intervals  left  in  a  state  next  to  impassable. 
An  entire  new  line  of  road,  however,  had  been  laid 
out  from  Tannonbarry,  upon  which  numerous  bands 
of  workmen  were  busily  employed  at  the  period  when 
I  passed  through  the  country.  This  road  was  to  lead  to 
Strokestown,  and  thence  entirely  across  the  county  to 
the  westward,  being  intended  for  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  communication  with  the  mail  coach  road  from 
Dublin. 

Besides  opening  a  communicaton  by  the  means  of 
this  new  road,  between  Tarmonbarry  and  the  interior 
of  the  county,  a  survey  has  been  made  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Royal  Canal  beyond  the  Shannon,  up  to 
the  town  of  Roscommon.  The  line  was  to  pass  through 
the  bogs  under  Mount  Dillon.    The  whole  distance 
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would  amount  to  about  nine  miles,  and  the  difference 
of  level  would  not  exceed  40  feet.* 

Another  plan  for  opening  a  water  communication 
between  the  town  of  Roscommon  and  the  Shannon, 
was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Richards,  of  Roscommon, 
architect  of  the  principal  public  buildings  there,  to 
whom  I  felt  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions  whilst 
I  remained  at  that  place.  It  consisted  partly  in  em- 
ploying the  river  Hine,  one  of  whose  head  branches 
flows  very  near  the  town,  and  partly  in  making  a  new 
canal ;  the  line  to  end  at  Lough  Rea,  into  which  the 
river  Hine  discharges  itself.  The  distance  of  this 
course  would  be  shorter  than  that  from  Tarmonbarry, 
scarcely  exceeding  five  miles.  But  without  venturing 
to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  the  plan^ 
it  may  be  allowable  to  observe,  that  there  is  generally 
more  certainty  of  success  in  making  a  canal,  than  in 
deepening  a  river.  The  one  indeed  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  engineer,  is  almost  a  sure  undertaking ;  whilst 
the  attempts  to  deepen  rivers  are  often  baffled  by  cir- 
circumstances  which  can  neither  be  foreseen,  nor  pro- 
vided against. 

*  I'be  Directors  of  the  Royal  Canal  obligiDgly  sent  me  a  copy  of  tbt 
plan  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  first  opportunity  of  retnraing  my  thanks 
to  them  in  these  pages,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  several  other  Talmabk 
communications. 

An  advance  out  of  the  public  fund  latterly  allotted  by  Parliamtot  for 
the  improvement  of  Ireland,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  for  a 
work  of  this  nature :  but  the  Commiuiooers,  or  the  persons  who  had  the 
control  of  it,  refused,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  grant  any  part  of  it 
for  this  proposed  extension  of  the  Royal  Canal  into  Coanaught,  valkm 
the  profits  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Canal  from  Dublin  to  the  SbaniiOQ* 
^"tn  pledged  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  gofemment  loan ; 
terms  which  the  Directors  rejected. 
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Supposing  the  plan  to  have  been  sucoesafiilly  exe- 
cuted, however,  great  advantages  could  scarcely  fail 
of  accruing  from  it,  to  the  town  of  Roscommon ;  and 
a  choice  would  be  offered  of  going  up  Lough  Bee  and 
the  Shannon,  and  profiting  by  the  Royal  Canal  navi- 
gation; or  of  descending  to  Athlone  and  Shannon 
Harbour,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Grand  Canal 
to  Dublin,  or  of  going  the  whole  way  to  Limerick  by 
the  Shannon ;  but  then  boats  must  be  employed  suit- 
able to  the  navigation  of  Lough  Ree,  which  at  times 
is  attended  with  difficulty,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained under  that  head. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  let  Mr.  Richards  speak  for 
himself. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated 

Ro9comnumj  July,  1830. 

^  I  am  most  anxious  to  promote  a  connexion  of 
navigation  with  the  river  Shannon  to  this  town.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  it  would  be  far  preferable  for 
national  utility  to  the  line  of  canal  proposed  from 
Richmond  Harbour,  independent  of  its  comparative 
cheapness,  for  it  eould  be  accomplished  for  nearly 
one-third  less  in  amount.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  state  the  advantages  of  a  connexion  with  the 
river  Shannon,  since  steam  boats  have  been  made  use 
of  on  it.  This  town  would  partake  of  the  advantage 
of  a  trade  in  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals ;  as  well  as 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Shannon.  I  herewith  send  you 
a  sketch  of  the  proposed  line,  shewing  the  easy  con- 
nexion also  with  the  river  Suck.  Inr  truth,  nature 
has  pointed  out  this  useful  work ;  as  by  widening  and 
partly  sinking  a  small  river  called  the  Hine  (which 

T 
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discharges  itself  into  Crit  Bay  in  Lough  Rec)  it  would 
bring  you  within  one  mile  of  this  town,  by  the  aid  of 
one  lock  near  the  Shannon ;  and  a  second  lock  would 
bring  the  level  into  this  town,  llie  supply  of  water 
would  at  all  times  be  ample,  which  is  had  by  streams 
that  flow  into  this  small  river.  The  inhabitants  are 
most  sanguine  to  forward  this  work,  and  would  give 
their  support  and  pecuniary  assistance  towards  it 
An'  application  has  been  made  to  Government,  but 
there  is  no  disposable  fund  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps 
by  a  mortgage  of  the  tolls  to  the  Consolidated  Boud 
money  might  be  procured,  as  I  anticipate  it  would 
be  productive  on  its  completion.  We  now  pay  £1 
per  ton  for  our  merchandize  by  the  Royal  Canal  to 
and  from  Dublin,  which  could  be  delivered  from  Li« 
mcrick  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  for  12«.  per  ton; 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  trade  might  be  ex- 
pected by  the  facility  of  forwarding  live  stocky  wliich 
forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties. 

'^  Further,  this  town  is  ill  supplied  with  water;  and 
it  is  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  a  i)oll  tax  for  that 
useful  article  exists  here,  the  inhabitants  paying  one 
penny  a  week  for  the  use  of  it ;  the  supply  being  de- 
rived from  a  well,  where  a  man  is  appointed  to  de- 
mand and  receive  it.  It  is  also  much  in  want  of  a 
cheap  supply  of  fuel,  the  want  of  which. to  the  poor 
I  need  not  describe. 

^'  Notwithstanding  these  wants,  this  town  has  much 
improved  within  my  knowledge  of  it.  The  markets 
are  large  and  plentiful ;  and  a  considerable  com  market 
is  established  (although  fettered  by  tolls)  which  finds 
its  way  to  Dublin  by  the  Royal  Canal;  and  by  carriers 
to  Sligo  and  Galway. 
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"  I  hare  made  a  detailed  estimate  of  tins  branch. 

Puichaae  of  land  and  earth  work  . .  £3950 

Maaonry  in  locka^  lock  houaeay  bridge*,  taaneby  )      ^^^ 

•  •         •  •  •  •  J 


limrlio|ii9y  qoaya 


£12,900 


'^  The  river  should  be  deepened  to  six  feet  and 
widened  to  15  feet,  vrith  lay-byes  at  convenient  dis- 


The  locks,  bridges,  &c.  to  be  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  boats  of  the  dimensions  used  on  the  Shannon, 
Grand  and  Royal  Canals,  to  pass  each  other. 

*^  The  principal  proprietors  of  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  branch  are  Lord  Crofton,  Colonel 
Trench  of  Haywood,  Mr.  Jessop  of  Drury  Hall,  &c." 

f  •         •  •  ■ 

Tarmonbarry  io  Lafiesborough. 

Distance  by  the  river,  6  Irish  miles. 
Fall  at  Lanesborough,  per  Cowan's  map,  1  foot. 

By  the  County  Map. 
Height  of  river  below  Tarmonbarry,  1 16  feet. 
Lough  Ree  . .  . .         ]  14 


Jl  all  •  •  .  •  •  •  ^ 

Between  Tarmonbarry  and  Lanesborough,  the  Shan- 
non has  a  winding  course,  passing  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way  through  bogs,  but  in  other  places  under  banks 
of  firm  land  which  extend  between  the  bogs  and  the 
river.  The  great  sandstone  ridge  of  Slievebawn,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river,  to 
the  westward,  rises  majestically  from  the  bogs  at  its 
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base,  and  cultivatiou  is  yearly  advancing  higher  to* 
wards  its  crest. 

The  shoals  at  Lanesboroogfa  are  avoided  by  a  short 
canal,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  place  which 
was  once  a  frequented  ford.  Here,  in  connexion  with 
the  canal  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Roscommon  side, 
a  small  dock  or  basin,  faced  with  stone,  has  been  con- 
structed about  60  yards  in  length  by  24  in  breadth. 
When  I  passed,  it  contained  several  boats,  but  all 
either  sunk  or  half  filled  with  water,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  sun,  until  the  season  for  shipping  com  should 
arrive.  The  inn-keeper  at  Lanesborough  owned  four 
boats ;  these  were  not  in  the  dock,  but  had  been  sent 
to  Mnllingar  on  the  Royal  Canal  for  repair;  such 
business  being  either  not  understood  or  not  practised 
at  Lanesborough.  The  common  system  of  loading  the 
boats,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  is  to  pour  the  com 
at  once  from  the  country  cars  which  bring  it,  into  the 
hold,  where  it  is  secured  immediately  by  hatches  or 
tarpauling.  Of  course  fine  weather  is  essential  for 
this  operation.  Some  small  stores,  however,  but 
not  of  very  recent  constmction,  have  been  built  near 
the  dock.  Adjoining  the  bridge  on  the  Roscommon 
side,  stands  a  mill  turned  by  the  waters  of  the  Shan- 
non. 

The  com  market  at  Lanesborough  is  a  rival  to  that 
of  the  town  of  Roscommon,  distant  seven  Irish  miles, 
and  growers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  at 
one,  often  pass  forward  to  try  the  other.  But  here 
again,  by  an  extraordinary  instance  of  perverseness  or 
neglect,  the  public  road  leading  down  to  the  water, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  a  most  reprehensible 
state  for  some  years  past ;  and  the  hope  of  remedy  from 
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the  ordinary  sources  appeared  so  distant,  that  a  special 
motion  for  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  made  in  Par- 
liament by  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  in  the  session 
otlBSl.* 

The  trade  in  eggs,  the  value  of  which  for  export, 
according  to  Mr.  Williams,  now  amounts  to  £500  a 
day  paid  by  England  to  Ireland,  is  carried  on  with 
considerable  vivacity  at  Lanesborough  and  also  at 
Tarmonbarry.  The  eggs  are  collected  from  the  cot- 
tages for  several  miles  around,  by  runners,  commonly 
boys  from  nine  years  old  and  upwards,  each  of  whom 
has  a  regular  beat,  which  he  goes  over  daily,  bearing 
back  the  produce  of  his  toil,  carefully  stowed  in  a 
small  hand-basket.  I  have  frequently  met  with  these 
boys  ou  their  rounds,  and  the  caution  necessary  for 
bringing  in  their  brittle  ware  with  safety  seemed  to 
have  communicated  an  air  of  business  and  steadiness 
to  their  manner,  quite  unusual  to  the  ordinary  volatile 

*  Mott  certainly  this  was  amongst  the  worst  pieces  of  road  which  I 
ever  travelled,  yet  it  was  not  along  the  entire  distance  between  Roscom- 
mon and  Lanesborough,  which  fPas  by  no  means  bad  on  the  whole,  but 
merely  at  one  place  where  a  hill  had  been  cut  through  to  lower  the  road. 
This  hill  consisted  of  a  mass  of  tenacious  clay  and  limestone  gravel,  re- 
markably retentive  of  water,  and  the  operation  had  been  so  perTbrroed,  as  to 
leave  a  deep  hollow  midway,  with  high  walls  on  each  side,  through  which 
no  water  could  escape  ;  consequently  a  pond  of  mud  was  formed,  and  car- 
riages sunk  into  it  up  to  the  axles.  After  we  had  laboured  through  it,  my 
servant  and  myself  stood  wondering  at  our  own  condition  and  that  of  our 
vehicle,  doubtful  whether  things  could  ever  be  restored  to  their  pristine 
state.  But  as  we  gazed  and  wondered,  up  drove  the  day  coach,  or  caravan, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  it  might  be  called,  dashing  and  splashing,  roll- 
iog  and  floundering,  and  at  last  crawling  out  of  this  slough  of  despond, 
one  moving  mass  of  mud,  devoid  of  shape  or  form,  baffling  description. 
The  transit  was  twice  performed  in  each  day,  and  cleansing  seemed  to  have 
been  given  up  as  a  hopeless  or  useless  task. 
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habits  of  children  in  Ireland.  I  recollect  one  little 
bare-footed  fellow  explaining  that  he  travelled  daily 
about  twelve  miles  Irish.  His  allowance,  or  rather 
his  gain,  was  one  shilling  upon  every  six  score  of 
eggs  brought  in,  the  risk  of  purchase  and  carriage 
resting  entirely  upon  himself.  The  prices  vary  from 
time  to  time  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  but  they 
are  never  changed  without  previous  notice  to  the  run- 
ners. In  the  height  of  the  season,  the  prices  at  Lanes- 
borough  were  from  2s*  Qd*  to  As.  per  120 ;  but  towards 
winter  they  rise  to  bs.  The  eggs  are  packed  in  layers 
with  straw,  in  such  creats  as  are  commonly  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  earthen  ware.  Each  creat  will 
hold  about  84  hundred  of  six  score,  that  is,  10,080, 
the  first  cost  being  from  £10  10«.,  to  £16  16#.  per 
creat.  These  are  sent  forward,  on  speculation,  to  Dub- 
lin, or  occasionally  at  once  to  the  English  market,  and 
a  profit  of  £4  or  £5  per  creat,  is  considered  a  fair  remu- 
neration ;  sometimes  it  is  more,  sometimes  less,  and 
there  is  risk  in  the  trade.  From  Lanesborough  the 
creats  are  sent  overland  to  Killashee,  the  nearest  place 
on  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal,  and  forwarded  by  the 
fly  trading  boats  to  Dublin.  At  Tarmonbarry  I  saw 
several  cars  coming  in  laden  with  creats  of  eggs,  from 
the  neighbouring  districts  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
I1ie  dealers  at  Lanesborough  with  whom  I  conversed 
whilst  in  the  act  of  packing  their  creats,  seemed  quite 
surprised  at  my  question,  whether  they  ever  used  any 
artificial  means  of  preserving  the  eggs,  and  could 
scarcely  credit  the  account  I  gave  them,  of  the  po«i- 
bility  of  preserving  their  freshness  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  simply  anointing  them  with  any  unctuous 
substance,  such  as  butter  or  lard.     But  in  this  process 
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the  whole  of  the  egg  most  be  carefully  covered,  and  it 
should  be  done  soon  after  the  laying.^ 

The  town  of  Lanesborough  proper,  stands  on  the 
Leinster  side  of  the  river,  in  the  county  of  Longford ; 
but  the>¥illage  on  the  Connaught  side,  which  is  only 
separated  by  the  bridge,  also  in  common  parlance  goes 
under  the  name  of  Lanesborough,  though  its  right 
name  is  Ballyleague. 

JLanesborough  contains 

» -  ■ 

67  cabins,  thatched. . 

1 1     do.    without  chimneys. 

4  new  cabins,  slated. 

1 1  houses  of  2  stories  slated,,  including  a  school- 
house. 

5  houses  of  2  stories,  thatched 
2    do.     of  3  stories,  new. 

Ballyleague  contains 

43  cabins,  thatched. 
5     do.     without  chimneys. 
2  houses  of  2  stories,  thatched. 
2  new  cottages  of  stone  and  mortar  in  progress. 
1  long  double  cottage,  ornamented  with  garden 
and  flowers  in  front,  neat  and  pretty. 

*  Mr.  Williams  appears  to  have  been  misinformed,  (an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance with  him,)  when  he  inserted  the  following  passage  in  his  pamph- 
let, p.  23,  Note,  anno  1831. — **  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of 
the  backward  state  of  trading  intercourse  on  the  Shannon,  than  that  the 
articles  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  as  yet  unknown  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
peasantry,  and  in  extensive  districts  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  pro- 
duction. The  importance  of  eggs  alone  as  an  article  of  export  is  consider- 
able. As  their  produce  no  way  conduces  to  rent,  but  being  the  result  of 
the  care  and  attendance  of  the  females,  the  return  goes  to  the  purchase  of 
conveniences  and  articles  of  dress." 
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Complaints  of  want  of  encouragement  from  the 
lord  of  the  soil  were  made  at  Bally  league,  which  in 
many  instances  implies  a  want  of  capital  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants,  who  wish  to  possess  houses  without 
having  the  means  to  build. 

Lanesborough  proper,  stands  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Luke  White,  who  has  laid  down  rules  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  and  for  the  style  and  quality  of  the 
new  houses,  and  the  place  is  advancing  under  his 
auspices.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  here,  as 
well  as  in  other  places  on  the  Shannon,  some  streets 
should  not  have  been  laid  out  along  the  river,  and 
quays  formed,  instead  of  being  carried  away  from  the 
water,  in  continuation  of  the  road  across  the  bridge. 
Convenience  surely  might  be  derived  from  the  conti- 
guity of  the  river,  and  there  could  be  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  more  agreeable  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  bridge  of  Lanesborough  consists  of  nine  arches, 
the  one  nearest  to  the  Roscommon  shore,  serving  for 
the  passage  p(  the  canal.  The  length  is  about  100 
yards,  and  the  breadth  of  way  15  feet  The  angular 
starlings  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  are  in- 
dented on  the  inner  side  with  corresponding  angular 
recesses,  affording  retreats  for  foot  passengers,  the 
same  as  at  the  bridge  of  Tarmonbarry. 

On  the  summit  of  this  bridge,  at  the  inner^  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  river,  the  upper  side,  the 
following  inscription  appears,  carved  on  stone : 

'^  This  bridge  was  built  in  the  year  1706,  Sir  Robert 
Newcomen,  Baronet,  and  William  Sheppard  over* 
seers  for  the  county  of  Longford ;  when  Mr.  Shep- 
pard was  Soveraine  of  Lanesborough,  and  Mr. 
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A)>ove  ihis  inscripdoo  is  placed  ihe  coat  of  arms 
■of  the  Lanesborough  fiunily,  earned  in  relief  on  stone, 
.with  the  following  words  2 

^  The  arms  of  the  Bight  Bon.  Lord  Viscount 
Lanesborongh,  who  gave  one  hundred  pounds  to  wards 
this  bridge.'* 

How  very  desirable  would  it  be»  to  have  public 
edifices  in  every  instance,  iparked  with  the  date  of 
their  commencement  and  completion.  Such  a  practice 
would  save  a  world  of  trouble  to  inquirers  in  after 
ages,  and  afford  an  excellent  key  to  the  state  of  wealth 
and  improvement  at  different  periods.  Hitherto  I  ha?e 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  sads&ctory  information,  as 
to  the  date  of  several  of  the  bridges,  winch  connect  the 
county  Roscommon  with  the  opposite  shores. 

IX>VGH  RRK. 

Imh  Mites.    English  d». 
Length  ••  atout      14  17; 

Greatest  breadth  . .  do.         5  6j 

Height  of  Lough  Ree  above  the  Sea,  1  i4  feet  per  County 
Map. 

Lough  Ree  commences  at  a  short  distance  below, 
bat  within  sight  of  the  bridge  of  Lanesborough,  and 
terminates  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  bridge  of 
Athlone,  where  the  Shannon  again  assumes  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  true  river.  A  detailed  chart  of  this  Lough 
was  executed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Longfield,  in 

*  This  name  indtstiBct. 

i; 
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which  not  only  the  shores  and  islands  are  laid  down 
with  great  care,  but  also  the  shoals  and  sunken 
rocks ;  and  soundings  are  marked  in  a  great  number  of 
places,  more  especially  in  the  bays  and  inlets  which 
it  was  supposed  might  hereafter  become  fit  places  for 
wharfs,  as  well  as  along  the  track  which  is  usually 
pursued  at  present  by  trading  boats  between  Athlone 
and  Lanesborough. 

The  greatest  breadth,  which  I  have  put  down  at 
five  miles,  is  taken  from  St.  John^s  Bay  on  the  Ros- 
common side,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Inny  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  but  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
this  line,  the  breadth  does  not  exceed  three  quarters 
of  a  mile;  and  again  at  a  place  about  three  miles  to 
the  northward,  the  lake  is  contracted  within  similar 
limits,  and  further  reduced  to  appearance,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  an  island  lying  midway  between  the  op- 
posite shores.  The  greatest  continuous  expanse,  form- 
ing the  largest  body  of  water,  lies  to  the  southward  of 
a  line  drawn  across  the  lake  near  St.  John^s  Bay- 
No  mountains  rise  along  these  shores,  to  give 
grandeur  and  solemnity  to  the  scenery,  like  those 
upon  Lough  Allen ;  yet  fine  swelling  grounds,  which 
in  many  parts  might  almost  be  classed  as  high  lands, 
bound  the  lake  on  either  side;  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  shores,  the  broad  bays  and  deep  inlets,  the  rocky 
points  and  bold  promontories,  the  numerous  and  di- 
versified islands,  form  combinations  of  a  delightfiil 
description,  which  render  every  part  of  the  passage, 
whether  up  or  down  the  lake,  whether  along  one 
shore  or  along  the  other,  interesting.  Nevertbelets, 
places  occur  more  particularly  towards  the  head  of 
the  lake,  on  the  Roscommon  side,  where  bogs  ex- 
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tmod  iomn  to  thewtUea^B  edge;  bat  these  ere  gene* 
nJ^ybeehedby  riaiiig  groandsi  eo  that  it  it  only^when 
rtteiMr  eloeeiii  under  shoie.  thet  the  defemiities  ere 
•eeii;  olbenfiee^  theee  flete  eontnbnte  to  Terietyt  end 
give  oMffe  imfoftanee  to  the  hiUei  end  to  the  eye  of 
the  peinter^  their  deriCf  eombve  hne^  often  elForde  pccu- 
Ber  Teloe  in  the  kndeeepe,  conlreeted  with  the  Une 
tiniB  €jft  iilvery  lights  np<m  the  weten. 

The  greetest  defieieney  in  the  eeene  ie  the  went 
of  wood ;  end  considering  how  many  are  the  nigged 
head-landsy  #here  the  gronad  in. its  present-  natural 
ittd  ancaltivated  state  is  <d  little  or  no  Talnei  except 
Iwr  rough  pasturage^  yet  whieh  if  properly  planted 
and  fsnced,  would  soon  produce  trees  and  yicJd  con- 
sideiaUe  pnifit»  it  is  lamentahle  to  diinkj  that  more 
attention  should  not  have  been  peid  to  a  subject  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  national  wealthy  and 
the  consequent  |«osperi^end  improrement  of  the 
people.  Timber  likewise  might  be  readily  trans* 
ported  along  the  lahe  to  a  sure  market. 

Young  plantations  may  be  seen  however  upon  a 
few  parts  of  the  shores,  and  still  more  on  the  distant 
kills ;  but  chiefly  for  ornament  near  dwelling-houses. 
Here  and  there  also,  a-few  groves  of  full-grown  trees 
remain  standing,  affording  decided  evidence  that 
timber  of  considerable  size  and  value  may  be  pro- 
duced on  apparently  light  and  rocky  soil,  llie  trees 
at  St.  John's^  on  the  Roscommon  shore,  might  be 
cited  as  an  example.  The  rocky  shores  of  Cashel, 
county  Longford,  Sir  George  Fetherstone's,  covered 
with  most  thriving  plantations,  also  afford  irrefragable 
proof  that  profit  as  weU  as  embellishment  might  be  ob- 
tained even  within  the  duration  of  a  single  generation. 
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Some  of  the  islands  also  bear  fine  trees.  The  best 
wooded  oDe  is  Hare  Island,  near  the  Westineath 
shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  the  property  of 
Viscount  Castlemaine,  who  has  converted  it  into  plea- 
sure ground,  and  constructed  a  fanciful  cottage  resi- 
dence embowered  urithin  the  old  trees^* 

On  the  Roscommon  shore,  the  most  interesting 
place  appeared  to  me  to  be  St*  John's,  the  description 
of  which  will  come  in  under  the  head  of  the  barony 
of  Athlone. 

The  remains  of  antiquity,  both  military  and  eode* 
siastical,  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Ree^  are  peculiar 
sources  of  interest,  standing  as  n^onuments  of  the  pre* 
dilection  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country 
entertained  for  the  confines  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  whether  in  reference  to  \h^  strength  of  cer- 
tain places  as  military  posijitiQiis^  or  to  the  calmness 
and  retirement  which  others  afforded  for  the  purposes 
of  religion  aud  devotion.  Rocky  promoataries  were 
usually  the  seats  of  the  former;  and  islands  were  so* 
lected  for  the  church  and  the  monastery.  At  Inch 
Clorin,  off  the  shores  of  Cashel,  already  notice4»  ihe 
ruins  still  remain  of  seven  churches  and  monasteriea  ; 
in  one  of  which  the  cloisters  and  refectoigr  nuiy  still 
be  traced  in  tolerable  preservation :  some  of  the  win- 
dows are  in  beautiful  proportion.t    The  island  si  pte* 

*  Looking  upoo  the  tufted  woods  of  thi»  island  fnm  Um  maia  sbora 
for  the  first  time,  I  asked  a  labouring  young  man  who  stood  by,  if  the  traea 
were  large?  Antwtr,  ••  Very  large.*"  "  As  thick  u  a  asan's  bodyV* 
Antw,  **  As  thick  as  a  horae." 

t  The  young  architect  who  t«n»  his  atlentisn  le  the  OotUe,  wmM  da 
^tU  to  visit  this  island,  and  pass  a  hm  days  in  atadyiag  tht  fBoaa  Mid 
«rmm4;try  of  windows,  portals.  Ace. 
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soil  m  mate  eonuMoly  dittiiigQiihiid  bj  tlM  name  of 
QMkflr  Idaad^  to  eaUed  from  its  having  been  for 
aereral  yean  the  veaideiiee  of  one  of  the  eoeiety  of 
ftienday  who  held  a:  pret^  and  proilable  farm  npon  il ; 
and  who  was  wont,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  eologiie 
the  saliibrily  of  a  spot  where  his  strength  had  been 
nnov^ted  «Qd  a  new  term  of  life  obtained.  Imagfam- 
tioo  may  itadily  draw  the  contraal  between  his  obceri 
fbl  oottage  and  the  gbemy  osU;  between  his  atm^ 
fki  Ufa  of  mafid  labopi^  and  the  daA  and  inyste^ 
rious  cerQmoniali  of  the  monkish  inhabitaBta  of  farmer 

The  eeoleaiaitieal  rains  -are,  for  the  mast  par% 
ehist^ied  together  towards « the  aoathem  end  of  die 
island ;  but  one  church  with  a  sqnam  steeple  stands 
on  w  emmoce,  eonsldeffaUj  away  from  the  others, 
tewaide  the  eeatie  of  the  island.  Trees  ftonrish  heio^ 
and  the  rnina  are  shaded  Iqr  some  of  tolerable  sise. 

In  my  perambulatiflai  of  a  thousand  miles  and  mow 
through  this  midland  distriet,  no  i^Eaee  so  farcibly 
rireted  my  fajooy  as  this  island;  nor  do  I  reooUeet 
crer  having  seen  a  spot  where  retirement,  without  be- 
ing* beyond  the  reach  of  the  rational  gratifications  of 
civiKzed  life,  could  be  more  effectually  or  perhaps 
more  t^ecably  realized ;  if  but  those  two  inestimable 
blessings,  peace  and  permanent  security,  could  be 
assured,  without  which,  possessions  can  afford  no 
enjoyment. 

These  islands  belong  to  Longford ;  on  the  shores 
in  its  vicinity  in  the  same  county  sereral  interesting 
remains  of  high  anti(|uity  may  be  seen ;  and  the  old 
eastfe  and  enclosure  of  Elfeet  or  EUecd,  which  stands 
ahttost  close  to  the  water,  presents  traces  of  more  re- 
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gular  militar J  architecture,  than  is  commonly  obsenra- 
ble  in  Ireland;  the  square  towers  which  defended 
the  enclosure  at  the  four  angles,  were  severally  con- 
structed so  as  to  flank  the  curtain  and  the  ditch  of 
each  side. 

The  military  remains  are  also  highly  interesting, 
at  St.  John's,  on  the  Roscommon  shore,  where  the 
isthmus  of  a  long  peninsular  point  was  fortified  by  a 
strong  wall,  still  standing  with  square  towers  at  re- 
gular intervals :  and,  near  the  point,  a  formidable  castle 
occupied  a  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  was  cut  a  broad 
fosse,  which  admitted  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  flow 
round  the  castle  from  one  side  of  the  point  to  the 
other.  Several  smaller  castles  of  less  note  may  be 
traced  along  the  shores. 

The  navigation  of  Lough  Ree  is  by  no  means  de- 
void of  risk  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its 
sunken  rocks  and  shoals ;  and  the  depth  of  water  is 
liable  to  considerable  variation.  Thus,  rocks  which 
when  the  lake  is  full  may  be  safely  passed,  are  in  dry 
seasons  brought  near  the  surface,  and  become  perilous : 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  rocks  which  at  ordinary  periods 
are  distinctly  visible,  and  consequently  easily  av<Mdable, 
become,  when  the  waters  rise,  concealed  without  be- 
ing co%'ered  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  float  a  boat.  For 
trading  boats  of  burthen,  the  worst  and  most  diflSicnlt 
part  of  the  passage  is  near  Lanesborougfa,  at  the  en* 
trance  into  the  first  bay  or  inlet,  going  downwards  firom 
the  town,  where  the  channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous; 
the  passage  becomes  more  troublesome  in  proportion 
as  the  waters  fall ;  the  bottom  here  is  soft  and  muddy. 

According  to  Mr.  Longfield's  survey,  the  greatest 
depth  of  water  in  the  lake  does  not  exceed  75  feet  > 


Hiii^jr  ja  iwiiy  NJiiifiBiM  Ai^wwB^        milium  m  km 


masts;  and  as  tlNt fP^^«r  Shamloa af^^  noi  n^giilaf 
tiatlEw^v JKilMvm^j^^  is  tf acted  part^jr  hj 

ia0s»^paitii|y^fal^  ibe  soft  bottoms 

ikfikmMf^si^m^  is^ftijr  laborious. .  Tba.  paih 

ssgO}^  thOiJaluitik  Mfar^  altaii^^tad  in^tbise  boats 
«ilhoiita  &voppiUa  ismdi  oit  ibe.iq^peaiwoa.  of.  iba 
soaiiaiiaiiaa^liaif  ireatbeft.  Loogbi^MiPftb^^ 
psondbdifiHTibatteri^^  natmotwilb 

a^^^^WWi^  -^a#^*  ai^^%aaj^^y  ,j|i  i^a^p*.,  ^^^^^*j  .^a|pw^aa^FSt,^^^fc^y<: ^ay  ^j^p^w^aan^  ^^sa.  vv^PffP^^ 

o&ihe  daep  aiii  w^  sb^lteied  bitjs*  Ba|  along  lbs 
wbole  Roscommon  shore,  there  is  not  a  single  public 
qoay  for  boats  of  burthen,  and  but  few  places  natu* 
ndly  favourable  for  loading  or  unloading.  Neither  is 
there  a  public  road  leading  down  to  the  lake,  except- 
ing  at  the  bay  of  Kilmore  and  at  St.  John's.  No  yil- 
Isges  are  scattered  along  its  shores;  nor  does  there 
i^pear  to  be  any  place  interested  in  or  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  the  lake,  except  it  be  some  miser- 
able little  hamlet  or.  cluster  of  cabins,  where  the  boat- 
men may  perhaps  land,  to  replenish  their  humble 
store  .of  provisions  or  procure  a  glass  of  whiskey,  pro- 
bably illicitly  sold.  During  different  visits  of  several 
days  each,  to  different  parts  of  the  lake,  both  along 
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the  shores  and  on  the  water,  and  invariably  with  fine 
weather,  I  never  saw,  except  in  one  instance,  a  boat 
.of  burthen  upon  its  waters.  Pleasure  boats,  however, 
are  numerous,  little  fleets  of  which  occasionally  start 
from  Athloue,  and  sometimes  coming  from  different 
quarters,  they  rendezvous  at  some  agreeable  spot  on 
island  or  mainland,  where  the  parties  disembark  for 
refreshment  or  amusement.  Boating  is  indeed  a  very 
common  pastime  along  the  whole  line  of  the  lake,  but 
by  far  more  general  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  shocM 
are  the  best  inhabited. 

The  whole  traffic  of  Lou^  Ree  is  confined,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  the  intercourse  between  Lanesboroogh 
and  Athlooe,  and  vice  rerta.  Manure,  indeed,  may 
be  occasionally  conveyed  from  Athlone,  and  a  chance 
load  of  slates  or  foreign  timber  dropped  along  the 
shores ;  potatoes  or  com  may  also  be  carried  to  or  finom 
one  market  to  the  other ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  any  steady,  regular  traffic,  except  it  be  finr 
the  few  cargoes  of  native  coal  brought  down  from 
Lough  Allen ;  and  this  coal  is  neither  in  request  for 
the  distilleries  and  breweries  of  Athlone,  nor  for  the 
steam  boats  on  the  lower  lakes  of  the  Shannon ;  the 
former  chiefly  consume  turf,  the  latter,  sea  borne  coal. 
In  the  canal  harbour  at  Athlone,  I  saw  a  small  steamer 
which  had  been  brought  thither  on  speculation,  for 
towing  boats  along  the  lake ;  but  up  to  that  period  it 
had  not  answered,  the  demands  for  its  aid  being  too 
few  and  the  rate  of  freights  too  low,  to  bear  an  extfa 
charge.  When  the  value  of  time,  however,  comes  to 
be  more  justly  appreciated,  and  traffic  extended  along 
these  shores,  steam  botits,  as  lowers,  will  in  tiM  natCH 
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ral  CMurse  of  events,  be  employed.^  No  part,  probably, 
of  the  whole  coume  of  the  Shaunon,  most  certainly 
DO  part  of  the  upper  Shannon,  affords  so  many  advaa« 
tageoos  positions  far  towns  and  villages,  as  the  shores 
of  Loogh  Ree ;  and  were  the  example  followed  of 
Hcdland  or  Switzerland,  those  two  regions  of  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  where  the  population  spreads 
down  to  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  canals,  as  afford* 
ing  the  means  of  frequent  and  ready  intercourse,  the 
waters  of  Lough  Ree  might  become  enlivened  with 
the  sail  and  oar,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  commerce 
be  echoed  from  shore  to  shore.  At  present,  except  for 
the  accidental  appearance  of  the  light  skiff,  wafted 
over  the  surface  by  the  zephyr,  the  face  of  the  lake 
is  a  scene  of  solitude,  silence,  and  melancholy. 

From  Ixmgh  Ree  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Suck^ 

Irish  miles.      EnglUh  do* 
Distance  by  water  ..  16|  21 1 

Falls  per  Cowan's  Map. 

Feet.    iDch. 
At  Athlone    . .  . .      4         0 

Shannon  Bridge        . .      0         7 


Total       4         7 
By  the  County  Map. 

Feet    IdcIi 

Height  of  Lough  Ree  114  0* 

River  below  Athlone  106  6 

Above  Shannon  Bridge  105  0 

Below  do.         ..  104  0 

Total  falls  10  feet. 

*  The  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company,  as  I  bave  been  informed, 
are  already  contemplating  the  establishment  of  cattle  boats  on  the  upper 
Shannon  and  upon  this  lake,  by  means  of  which  access  will  be  opened  to 
new  markets,  and  upon  terms  more  easy  and  more  sure  than  at  present. 

X 
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Lough  Ree  tenninates  in  a  broad  and  regular  rirer, 
which  flows  with  a  smooth  but  rather  swift  current 
down  to  Athlone,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
measuring  from  a  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  or  at 
most  two  miles  from  the  lake  propef*  The  water  is 
clearer  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  upper  Shan- 
non,  attributable  to  the  deposition  of  the  muddy  par- 
ticles in  the  deep  reservoir  of  Lough  Ree.  The  car- 
rent  is  somewhat  more  rapid  as  it  approaches  tiM 
town ;  but  excepting  it  be  during  floods,  when  the 
rush  becomes  great,  it  may  be  stemmed  without  much 
difficulty  by  the  oar ;  and  light  boats  commonly  traverse 
the  stream  very  close  to  the  bridge. 

The  river  is  here  deformed  by  numerous  weirs, 
constructed  with  wicker  work  and  stakes,  that  appear 
some  feet  above  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
eels,  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  Shannon.  Vast 
quantities  are  occasionally  taken  after  the  autumnal 
and  the  first  winter  floods,  which  are  deposited  in  re- 
servoirs, and  thence  dealt  out  by  the  proprietors 
according  to  the  demand.  The  Dublin  market  it 
largely  supplied  from  this  soiurce. 

Athlone  occupies  each  side  of  the  river;  but  Ivith 
great  natural  advantages  for  the  formation  of  quays, 
which  might  be  made  sources  of  convenience,  beauty, 
and  cleanliness,  there  is  no  passage  along  the  water, 
and  the  buildings  which  reach  down  to  it  are  huddled 
together  in  confused  masses  of  unseemly  appearance. 
In  one  part  alone,  on  the  Westmeath  side,  abo^e  bridge, 
a  few  diminutive  terrace  gardens  extend  between  the 
rear  of  the  houses  to  which  they  belong  and  the  river, 
lliis  disposition  may  in  great  part  be  accounted  foi^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  Athlone  having  formerly 
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been  a  fertified  fown,  and  its  walls  and  defences  ear* 
lied  down  towards  the  water*s  edge  lo  prevent  the 
lodgment  of  an  enemy.  As  the  ^stem  of  defence, 
however,  became  changed  with  in^pcovements  in  war- 
fitre,  the  walls  were  gradnally  allowed  to  £U1  into 
neglect,  and  were  either  pulled  down^  or  buildings 
were  raised  against  them.  But  in  walking  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  above  the  town,  on  the  Roscommon 
side,  where  an  agreeable  promenade  in  face  of  the 
artillery  barracks,  leads  towards  Ranelagb,  one  is  na- 
turally led  to  contrast  the  ugly  and  inconvenient  posi* 
tion  of  the  town,  with  that  of  other  places,  where  quays 
and  streets  have  been  formed  facing  to  the  water;  and 
to  lament  that  some  master  power  should  not  still  be 
able  to  interfere  and  sweep  away  the  ancient  deformi* 
ties,  and  in  giving  a  different  direction  to«the  buildings, 
confer  new  life  and  vigour  upon  the  jiace^  Instead 
of  the  narrow,  tortuous,  and  dirty  streets,  which  now 
disfigure  the  town,  and  render  it  nearly  a  by-word  for 
what  is  disagreeable,  Athlone  might  then  rise  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  whole  island. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  at  Atbloue,  the 
largest  town  upon  the  Shannon,  after  Limerick,  and 
a  military  station  of  prime  importance,  the  bridge 
should  be  one  of  the  very  worst  upon  the  whole  river, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pas- 
sage across  it,  or  the  way  it  affords  for  the  water..  It 
is  not  merely  a  discredit  to  the  town  alone,  but  a  posi- 
tive stigma  upon  the  nation*  The  breadth  of  the  road 
does  not- exceed  twelve  feet,  whilst  the  length  of  the 
bridge  amounts  to  one  hundred  yards ;  consequently, 
carriages  cannot  pass  each  other  without  great  diffi- 
culty,  and  when  once  fairly  entered  upon  the  bridge 
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there  is  no  retremdng.  Being  the  onlj  passage  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  the  town,  whieh  are  nearly 
of  equal  size  and  yery  popnlovs,  the  mere  erossing  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  occasions  a  constant  throng 
upon  it ;  boton  market  days,  and  when  there  are  fidrs  in 
the  yicinity,  more  particolariy  during  the  great  cattle 
lair  of  Ballinasloe,  human  beings,  cattle,  cars,  car* 
riages,  are  so  closely  wedged,  that  the  passage  be- 
comes an  affair  of  absolute  danger  as  well  as  incon- 
venience. What  might  not  the  peril  be  to  a  military 
division,  if  ever  there  happened  to  be  an  occasion  for 
a  retreat  across  it  f 

But  the  mere  throng  of  ordinary  passengers  through 
the  town,  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  crossing  over  this  bridge.  Two  merchant 
flour  mills  stand  upon  it,  one  at  the  commencement 
on  the  Roscommon  side,  the  other  abscdutely  over  the 
arches,  the  doors  of  which,  as  usual,  are  beset  withcus* 
tomers,  sellers  as  well  as  buyers,  buyers  in  retail  too, 
and  with  the  numerous  horses,  drays,  and  cars,  neces- 
sarily engaged  in  the  traffic.  These,  in  the  act  of  be- 
ing laden  and  unladen,  help  to  block  up  the  way ;  yet 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  vehicles  and  ammals, 
which  having  either  had,  or  which  awaiting  their 
turn,  are  left  standing  at  large  without  eye  or  hand  to 
direct  or  control  them;  and,  consequently,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  when  adrift,  running  foul  of  each 
other,  and  creating  inextricable  confusion  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  more  perhaps  together,  during  whieh 
time  the  expectant  and  impatient  passengers  avs  aaeo- 
mulating  at  each  end. 

Neither  is  this  bridge  to  be  regarded  less  as  a  pub* 
lie  nuisance,  in  reference  to  the  restricted  passage 
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wUch  it  affordt  for  the  TMt  body  of  water  which  flowt 
down  from  Loagh  Ree;  fer  the  arcliefl  being  onlj 
nine  in  trambery  and  of  the  old  constmction  of  the 
Ifine  of  Eliaabelh,  narrow  in  the  span^  with  massiTe 
pi^ra  between)  the  bridge  operate  as  a  dam  in  time  of 
§od&Bf  throwing  back  the  waters  npon  the  shores 
(if  the  lake^  where  thonsands  of  iraloable  acres  are 
annually  innndated  to  the  great  loss  of  the  proprie- 
Iota* 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  bridge  of  a  different 

tonstraction  were  to  be  erected,  as  erected  it  certainly 
will  and  must  be,  sooner  or  later ;  it  may  become  a. 
question,  whether,  in  providing  a  water  way  of  laiger 
dimension,  the  Isike,  under  certain  drcumstances, 
might  not  be  lowered  more  than  was  consistent  with 
the  convenience  of  navigation.  A  natural  bank  or 
bar,  indeed,  which  tuns  across  the  river,  just  above  the 
bridge,  keeps  up  the  waters,  and  regulates  their  height 
to  a  certain  level,  below  which  they  cannot  fell.  But 
if,  in  order  to  let  the  water  pass  off  more  freely,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  cut  through  this  bar,  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  construct  flood-gates  or 
sluices,  which  might  be  closed  when  the  water  fell, 
'or  opened  as  it  rose;  of  which  numerous  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  other  countries,  more  particularly  in 
Holland. 

The  great  fall  in  the  river,  constituting  rapids, 
which,  at  certain  periods,  appear  formidable,  com* 
mences  immediately  below  the  bridge ;  this  part,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  fordable;  and  here  it  was,  that 
King  William's  army  crossed  in  defiance  of  the  enemy 
who  held  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  on  the 
Roscommon  side,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Aughrim ; 
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a  hazardous   and   daring  attempt,  but  which  was 
crowned  with  the  success  its  boldness  desenred. 

The  obstractions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  at 
Athlone,  are  obviated  by  a  canal  of  somewhat  mor^ 
than  a  mile  in  length,  which  passes  on  the  Roscom* 
mon  side,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  forming  a  chord 
to  the  bend  of  the  river :  it  lies  entirely  outside  Ihe 
town,  and  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  place  as  a  mill* 
tary  position.  The. most  distant  part  of  the  canal 
from  the  river,  measured  from  the  bridge  of  Athlone, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Upon  the  quay  bordtr* 
ing  on  the  canal,  at  the  part  nearest  to  the  towOy 
there  appeared  at  the  different  times  I  saw  it,  consider* 
able  movement,  and  several  boats  lay  moored  be- 
fore it. 

To  the  southward  of  Athlone  the  shores  are  flal^ 
and  very  considerable  tracts  of  bog  occur,  parts  of 
which,  nearest  to  the  town,  have  been  improved.  In 
some  instances,  the  bogs  extend  down  to  the  water's 
edge;  but  more  commonly  ridges  of  alluvial  land* 
thinly  interspersed  with  hiUs  of  limestone  gravel,  in- 
tervene between  the  bogs  and  the  river.  Several  low 
flat  islands,  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  intermpl 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  render  it  dull  and  slng^ 
gish.  On  some  parts  of  the  shores,  the  low  laada» 
called  callows,  afford  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
coarse  grasses,  which  during  favourable  seasons  yield 
ample  returns  to  the  proprietors ;  but  when  floods  take 
place  during  the  hay  harvest,  the  difficulties  of  saving 
it  become  great ;  and  after  considerable  pains  and 
anxiety,  the  crop,  owing  to  the  injuries  it  has  sua* 
tained  from  water,  sometimes  but  ill  repays  the  labour 
which  has  been  expended  in  collecting  it. 
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lioasloe^  where  the  greatest  eatde  four  in  the  ifdand  is 
held  during  the  month  of  October.  On  the  King't 
County  side,  a  small  town  has  started  up,  bordenag 
upon  the  road  in  continuation  of  the  bridge ;  but  xbm 
Roscommon  end  of  the  bridge  is  occupied  by  a  mili«> 
tary  work^  which  forms  a  Ute  depomif  capable  of  ac<« 
commodating  a  small  garrison.  The  public  road  winds 
between  the  barracks  and  fort,  passing  thiOQgfa  a 
strong  gate,  and  the  place  besides  being  defended  bj 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  is  protected  on  the  Connan^^ 
side  by  an  advanced  redoubt  on  a  rising  ground  to  the 
north  of  the  highway. 

The  river  Suck,  which  forms  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  Roscommon,  may  be  seen  firom  this 
bridge  winding  between  its  bogs  into  the  ShannoSf 
to  which  river,  at  its  mouth,  it  is  little  inferior  in 
size,  although  reckoned  merely  a  tributary  stream. 

The  whole  of  the  country  firom  Athlone  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Suck,  more  particulariy  on  the 
Roscommon  side,  is  dreary,  thinly  inhabited,  and  witlu 
out  a  single  road  of  importance  leading  down  to  the 
water,  excepting  at  Shannon  Bridge.  On  some  of  tha  ' 
high  lands  which  border  upon  the  bogs,  or  rather 
which  form  ridges  through  them,  a  few  small  ham* 
lets  may  be  seen ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  having  connexion  with  the  Shannon,  or  deriving 
any  benefit  from  its  vicinity. 

The  county  of  Roscommon  terminates  at  the  conr 
fluence  of  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon ;  such  further 
notice,  therefore,  of  the  latter  river,  alone  falls  within 
the  scope  of  this  Survey,  as  may  appear  necessary  to 
point  out  its  relations  with  the  commerce  of  the 
upper  country. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Suck  to  Limerick^  the 
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luee  by  water  is  about  47  mfles  Irith^  aqnal  to  00 
Eitgiiih ;  but  the  dUEnenee  in  IcFel  oocasioined  by  the 
fereral  §Bil»,  aaounta  \o  no  less  than  107  feet  4f< 


In  tbe  npper  country  hem  the  month  of  the  Sock 
10  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  70^  mfles  Irish,  the  dif« 
ference  of  level,  according  to  the  same  anthority, 
amonnds  only  to  89  feet  7  inches;  bnt  I  have  sl- 
ready  obsenred,  that  from  later,  and  it  may  be  pre^ 
somed  more  accurate  observation,  the  fell  is  more  eon* 
siderable. 

Tbe  tabfes  of  heights  and  distances  will  shew  this 
in  a  more  distinct  point  of  view. 

Besides  the  impediments  to  the  river  navigation 
occasioned  by  these  fells,  the  intervention  of  Lough 
Derg,  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  the  Shannon,  afforded 
great  difficulties  and  delays,  until  steam  towing  boats 
were  established  upon  it,  by  the  Inland  Steam  Navi« 
gation  Company.  By  the  spirited  exertions  of  this 
Company,  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  down  to 
Limerick,  has  been  reduced,  at  least  in  all  ordinary 
seasons,  nearly  to  a  certainty. 

The  canals,  to  obviate  the  impediments  on  the  river, 
were  heretofore  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Navigation ;  but  after  the  discontinuance  of 
that  board  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  the  ca- 
nals and  locks  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  down  to 
Limerick,  were  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company;  the  others,  be- 
tween Lough  Derg  and  Lough  Ree,  under  the  Grand 
Canal  Company,  and  those  between  Lough  Ree  and 
Lough  Allen  under  the  New  Board  of  Works. 

The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  the  table,  unites  with  the  Shannon^  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  Irish  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Suck; 
and  a  branch  from  this  canal,  within  a  few  yeara  pasty 
has  been  carried  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non in  Connaught,  to  south  of  the  river  Suck,  up  to 
the  town  of  Ballinasloe ;  a  part  of  which  town  stands 
within  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

The  length  of  this  canal  from  the  Shannon  to  Bal- 
linasloe, is  put  down  in  the  late  lithographie  map^  al* 
ready  noticed,  at  15  English  miles,  nearly  12  Irish.^ 


*  Different  opinioni  have  btcii  eipreued  retpectiDg  tbii  caml ; 
condemning  the  line  chosen,  which  ptsset  for  a  great  part  of  ikm  wajf 
through  bogs ;  and  contending  that  a  much  cheaper  and  more  geoeraUj 
useful  navigation  might  have  been  tflected,  by  opening  the  river  Sock, 
already  partly  navigable,  the  whole  way  up  to  Ballinasloe.  It  is 
to  explain  all  the  contrarieties  of  evidence  now  that  the  woik  hat 
executed.  But  in  favour  of  the  canal  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that  tke 
branch  is  separated  from  the  old  line  merely  by  the  breadth  of  the  Shaa- 
Bon ;  so  that  boats  can  pass  with  certainty  between  BalUoasloe  and  Dib* 
lin,  drawn  by  horses  instead  of  depending  on  poling  and  sailing,  lor 
ral  miles  both  on  tU  Suck  and  on  the  Shannon. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  traffic  upon  the  Shannon  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  branches^  the  first  confined  exclusively  to 
the  river ;  the  other  two  connected  with  the  Royal  and 
Grand  Canals.  On  the  Upper  Shannon,  at  present, 
the  first  branch  appears  to  be  the  least  extensive, 
and  consequently  the  least  important  of  the  three. 
Amongst  the  interchangeable  native  commodities  have 
been  enumerated,  turf,  brick,  sand,  lime,  flags,  marble, 
slates,  native  timber,  manures,  kiln  coals,  culm,  bnild- 
iug  stone ;  with  potatoes,  meal,  flour,  grain,  and  other 
articles  of  consumption.*  But  until  the  population  is 
drawn  more  towards  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  its 
lakes,  and  until  towns  and  villages  arise,  the  mere 
river  trade  in  these  native  iDterchangeable  commodi- 
dities  will  remain  very  limited.  Coals,  as  already 
explained,  are  regularly  brought  down  from  Lough 
Allen  to  the  town  of  Carrick,  and  also  to  Drumsna, 
and  even  to  Athlone,  in  small  quantities;  and  the 
slates  from  the  banks  of  Lough  Derg,  near  Killaloe, 
which  are  of  excellent  quality,  might  at  once  be  con- 
veyed from  the  quays  near  the  quarries,  to  the  upper 
country.  Turf  is  brought  to  Athlone  by  water  in 
large  quantities,  and  on  occasion  a  diflierence  of  price 
may  cause  potatoes  and  other  articles  of  food  to  be 
carried  to  the  same  market.  But  along  the  shores  of 
Roscommon,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  article  of 
coals,  nature  has  dispensed  her  bounties  with  such  an 
even  hand,  and  the  population  is  so  much 

•  WillujM,  p.  33. 
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QTer  the  face  of  the  country,  that  interchange  in  native 
eonuBodities  of  the  fiial  neceasiQr  is  on  too  limited  a 
scale,  to  require  the  aid  of  the  large  boats  in  use  for 
commeiee }  and  as  for  small  market  boats,  or  for  local 
purposes,  similar  to  what  are  seen  on  lakes  and  riTers 
in  some  other  countries,  these  are  quite  unknown  on 
the  upper  Shannon. 

The  trade  in  connexion  with  the  canals,  consists 
principally  in  com  and  butter  for  exportation,  and  in 
heavy  and  bulky  articles  from  Dublin  in  return,  such 
as  sugars,  iron,  deals,  slates,  earthen  ware,  and  Britidi 
manufactured  goods  generally.    This  latter  trade,  in 
the  county  Rosccnnmon,  is  shared,  as  already  noticed, 
with  the  ports  of  Sligo  and  Galway,  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  thought  rather  to  indicate  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  ignorance  of  their  natural  resources, 
misapplication  of  power,  and  want  of  enterpriae. 
,      ^^  The  town  of  Roscommon,**  says  Mr.  Williams, 
p.  27,  **  the  capital  of  the  county,  lies  within  four 
miles  of  some  deep  bays  of  this  great  river;  yet, 
although  so  close  to  water  conveyance,  leading  to 
Limerick,  or  by  the  canal  to  Dublin,  and  so  favour- 
ably circumstanced  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky  arti- 
cles, the  whole  produce  of  a  district  of  twenty  miles 
in  extent,  and  round  this  county  town,  except  the 
little  which  is  sent  to  Dublin,  is  conveyed,  over  bad 
roads  and  by  inferior  cars  and  horses,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  to  the  towns  of  Sligo  or  Galway,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  kingdom,  and  getting  back  from 
those  places  its  timber  and  other  foreign  produce.'* 
Now  if  the  people  of  Roscommon  deal  with  Sligo  and 
Gralway,  to  their  own  loss  and  disadvantage,  whilst 
Limerick  and  Dublin,  which  are  open  to  them  by  the 
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Shannon  and  the  canals,  conid  and  would  take  the 
produce  of  their  lands  and  labour,  and  send  back  in 
return  the  commodities  of  which  they  stood  in  need, 
on  terms  more  favourable ;  then,  indeed,  must  il  be 
admitted,  that  Roscommon  is  the  centre  of  dullness. 
But  the  inhabitants  are  not  so  destitute  of  capacity 
to  carry  on  trade  to  their  own  prejudice ;  neither 
their  town  stand  in  so  obscure  and  remote  a  position 
as  to  preclude  them  from  the  sources  of  early  intelli- 
gence.   A  stage  daily  passes  from  Roscommon  to  Kil- 
lashee  on  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal,  whence  passage 
boats  afford  a  cheap  and  ready  conveyance  to  Dub* 
lin  ;  stage  cars  also  daily  communicate  with  Athlone, 
where  a  choice  of  public  coaches  is  offered,  which 
reach  the  capital  within  eight  or  nine  hours.   If  then, 
with  respect  to  such  important  commodities  as  timber 
and  iron,  the  trade  is  divided  between  Sligo,  Galway, 
and  Dublin,  (for  Dublin  actually  comes  in  at  present 
for  a  share,)  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  rival- 
ship  between  the  merchants  of  those  ports,  and  that 
the  people  of  Roscommon  draw  their  supplies  from 
one  or  other  of  these  places,  according  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  are  held  out.    As  for  com,  and  its  trans- 
mission down  to  the  coast,  the  course  of  the  trade  is 
well  known  to  be  influenced  by  the  competition  of 
buyers  from  different  places.     If  those  from  Galway, 
or  Sligo  for  example,  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
offer  higher  prices  than  the  agents  from  Dublin  or 
Limerick,  in  the  public  and  best  frequented  markets, 
the  com  will  go  to  Galway  or  Sligo,  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance by  the  river,  by  the  canal,  or  by  land,  to  the 
sea  port,  being  necessarily  involved  in  the  general 
account.   Trade  is  seldom  long  in  finding  its  true  level 
and  most  advantageous  channel. 
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So  also  when  it  is  asked,*  "  How,  without  iba 
facilities  of  water  cooveyance,  that  is,  without  inland 
navigation,  bulky  ot  weighty  articles  are  to  be  iutro- 
duced  inlo  the  heart  of  a  country,  as  sugars,  salt,  her- 
rings, foreign  timber,  coal,  iron,  earthen  ware,  glass, 
and  British  manufactured  goods  generally,"  the  <]uea- 
Uou  may  be  resolved  by  the  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  such  bulky  aiticles  do  find  their  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  without  the  aid  of  the  rivers  or 
canals,  and  always  will  do  su  in  every  couutry  whatso- 
ever, so  long  as  the  rate  paid  by  the  consumer  affords  a 
profit  to  the  carriers  and  dealers.f 

In  making  these  few  observations,  I  would  request 
it  may  be  understood,  that  it  is  far  from  iny  intention 
to  impugn  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  his  pamphlet;  on  the  contrary,  I  most 
heartily  concur  in  them,  and  in  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  energy  which  he  has  displayed  in  ad- 
vancing some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
country,  merely  offer  a  tribute  in  which  every  well- 
wisher  to  Ireland  will  readily  join. 

I  hare  already  explained  in  one  of  the  early  sec- 
tions upon  the  Shannon,  that  the  trade  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  port  of  Sligo.  The  great  leading  road 
through  the  county,  the  mail  coach  line  from  Carrick- 

•  WiiliuDi'i  Punphlct,  p.  33. 

t  It  U  well  knoiK  tbu  in  the  United  Sbtai  of  America,  Briiith  ud 
Foreign  goodi  find  their  wajr  for  Kvcnl  huitdredi  of  milei  into  the  iaUrior 
•f  the  conntiy  wlelj  by  Itnd  cimisge.  It  i>  not  Qiiiimal  there  for  wtf- 
pon  to  ht  emplojed  ia  jonrneji  of  tvc  hnndced  nulu  or  more  in  oam  dine- 
tion,  *nd  u  mtaj  in  retnip.     In  America,  U  pftmil,  r*il-rowli  tfftu  t» 
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on-Shannon  to  Sligo^  passes  through  the  town  of  Boyle, 
the  principal  market  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
affords  the  means  of  an  easy  intercourse,  in  a  distanee 
of  less  than  20  miles.  The  ports  on  the  Shannon  in 
connexion  with  Boyle,  are,  Carrick,  distant  7|  miles 
Irish,  and  Drumsna  distant  10  miles ;  but  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  preference  is  given  to  the  latter  of  the 
two,  though  iurther  removed  and  with  an  inferior  road. 

Tarmonbarry,  the  next  principal  port  on  the  Shan- 
non  to  the  south,  and  the  harbour  of  the  Royal  Canalj 
has  also  a  rival  in  the  sea  port  of  Sligo.  Strokestown 
market,  at  the  distance  of  6^  miles  from  the  ShannoUi 
is  attended  by  Sligo  buyers,  and  the  com  conveyed 
thither  by  cars,  a  distance  of  34  Irish  miles,  upwards 
of  43  English. 

Lanesborough,  still  more  south,  on  the  Shannon, 
has  to  contend  against  Galway  as  well  as  Sligo. 

Athlone,  nearly  equally  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Royal  and  Grand  Canals,  is  connected  with  the 
port  of  Galway  by  the  great  mail  coach  line  from  Dub- 
lin,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  the  distance  40 

miles. 

Limerick,  by  the  Shannon,  is  61  miles  distant. 
Here,  therefore,  a  competition  might  be  expected  be- 
tween Limerick  with  61  miles  of  inland  navigation, 
and  Galway  with  40  miles  of  land  carriage,  yet  little 
business  is  done  with  Limerick.  It  may  appear  an 
anomaly  also,  that  with  the  means  of  water  carriage 
up  to  the  very  town,  by  each  of  the  two  great  canals, 
the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  articles  coming  from 
Dublin  to  Athlone,  are  only  brought  a  part  of  ibe  way 
by  water,  as  far  as  Ballymahon,  on  the  line  of  the 
Royal  Canal,  and  thence  conveyed  oveitaadi  a  dittance 
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of  twelre  miles,  or  thereabouts.  In  fact,  by  this  short 
cross  cut,  a  Davigalinu  of  13  miles  to  Tarmonbarry  by 
tbe  caual,  and  of  22  miles  more  by  tbe  Shannon,  in- 
clading  the  uncertain  passage  of  Lough  Rce  is  saTed, 
in  all  34  milea  Irish,  equal  lo  *3i  Euglish. 

But  Atblone,  like  Boyle,  communicates  with  Dub- 
lin by  a  direct  land  carriage  of  55  miles,  equal  to  70 
English  ;  the  lighter  aud  more  valuable  goods  for  the 
shops  being  commonly  brought  by  the  stage  coaches, 
and  others  by  cars  and  drays.  The  convenicace  is  felt 
here  likewise  of  immediate  aud  direct  delivery  from 
tbe  warehouse  in  Dublin,  to  the  warehouse  in  Ath* 
lone. 

Rates  of  laud  carriage  direct  from  Dublin  to  Ath- 
lone,  by  drays,  &c.,  1*.  0*/.  per  cwt. 
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The  following  Documents  were  obligingly  furnished  to  me 

by  the  Directors  qfthe  Cctnals, 


ROYAL  CANAL. 


An  Accounl  of  the  Boats  and  Tonnage  which  enteied  into  dit 

Canal  from  parte  of  the  Shannon  eitoated  above  Tvbmni- 
monharry. 

From  lit  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  Boats.  Tons.  Cut.     . 

1829  ..  G5  1873      5 

1830  ..  53  1398  13 

1831  ..  55  1642       0 

Total  in  three  yean        173  4813     18 

Annual  average  57 i  hoats,  1604|  tons,  12  cwt. 

An  Accoant  of  the  Boats  and  Tonnage  which  entered  into  the 
Canal  from  parts  of  the  Shannon  situated  below  Tarmon- 
barry. 


BoaU. 

Tons.   Cirt. 

1829 

•  • 

98 

2950   i 

1830 

a  . 

68 

2701   14 

1831 

.  • 

88 

3082   5 

Total  in  three  years       254  8734       0 


lotal  in  three  years      vd4 
Annual  arerage  84|  boats,  291H  to^* 


a  Account  of  the  Boats  and  Tonnage  which  passed  from 
Canal  into  the  Shannon  at  Tannonharry. 

BoaU.  Tons.  Cirt. 

1829  ..                 116  1404  19 

1830  ..                 123  1446  6 

1831  ..                 103  1035  10 


Total  in  three  years     342  3886     15 

Annual  arerage  114  boats,  1295i  tons. 
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(MtAND  CANAL. 


RsTVftK,  abawiag  the  utaot  of  the  Tnda  oa  tha  rinr  Sbu- 
noD,  ahoot  Sktuuion  Harbour,  u  it  ■tmndi  coniMClad  with 
the  Gnnd  Cuul,  on  the  fbUmri^  bnocbii,'  for  «M  jrwf 
auhtg  30fA  June,  1831. 


Toiuug«  up  mnd  down  b«t' 
>t  Shannon  Harbonr. 


I,187|t< 


Tonntgs  op  and  dawn  between  Balliaadoe  and  any  partt  of 
iIm  Grand  Canal  eaat  of  Shannon  Harbonr. 

Upwudi  to  Ballinuloe.  Downwudi  to  iha  Cual. 

3,6€6itoni.  2,510  tou. 


No  tonnage  conveyed  np  or  down  between 
Limerick. 


Tonnage  conveyed  up  and  down  between  places  on  the  Shan- 
Don,  below  Shannon  Harbour,  but  above  Limerick. 
453^  tons. 

Andrew  Baoot, 
Intpector  of  Trade,  3[v. 

Taking  tben  the  average  of  the  accounts  of  three 
years  of  the  Royal  Canal,  and  adding  thereto  the 
account  of  the  one  year  of  the  Graod  Canal,  the  total 
will  stand  thus : 
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Into  the  Canals  towards  Dublin. 

ROYAL  CANAL. 

Boats.  Toni.    Cwt. 

From  parts  above  Tarmonbarry     67  i  1604     12 

below  do.  84|  2911     12 


Total,  Royal  Canal  142^  4516      4 

GRAND  CANAL. 

From  Athlone         1 1 87i  tomi. 
From  Ballinasloe    2610 


3697     10 


Total  Tods  8213     14 

From  the  Canals  into  the  Shannon. 

Boats.        Tons.    Cwt. 

Royal  Cakal       ..         ..  114        1295      6f 

Grand  Canal  to  Athlone       1203  tons. 

to  Ballinasloe  3666^ 

4869     10 


Total  Tons  6164     16} 

The  trade  up  and  down,  at  least  as  to  the  number 
of  boats  employed,  might  be  supposed  reciprocal,  yet 
on  the  Royal  Canal  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
boats  appears  in  favour  of  the  trade  towards  Dublin. 

Into  the  Canal  142 
Out  of     do.       114 


28 


On  the  Grand  Canal  I  have  no  return  of  boatSi  but 
the  tonnage  is  in  favour  of  the  contrary  course. 


COUNTT  or  WMOOIDION. 

Tom.     C*L 

From  the  CanaU  4869     10 
Into         du.  3(m     10 

Id  favour  of  the  trade  from  Dublin       1172 

t-OVOR  ALLEN  CANAL. 

Boats  nhich  have  paaaed  the  oinal  in  odc  year,  ending  Stst 
December,  1831. 

No.  of  boats  47. 

The  locks  on  the  Lough  Allen  caDiU  are  70  feet  in 
length,  and  have  four  feet  water  on  the  sills.  Some 
of  ihc  trading  boats  carrj'  about  50  tons- 

The  boats  conimonly  used  Id  the  Royal  Canal  are 
snitable  for  the  navigation  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
rice  versa,  with  the  exception  of  a  loclc  and  bridge  at 
Thomastown,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  every  boat 
trading  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  the  Shannon. 

The  most  difficult  part,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
of  the  upper  Shannon,  is  between  Tarmonbarry  {or 
Bichmond  Hatbout)  and  Battle  Bridge.  Boats  which 
can  carry  50  tons  in  winter,  cannot  carry  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  burden  in  summer,  when  the  waters 
are  low. 

In  this  view  of  the  tiade  of  the  Shannon  as  con- 
nected with  the  canals,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  although  the  county  of  Roscommon  participates 
in  it,  yet  it  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent.   For  example : 

Dnunsna  is  a  port  for  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and 
Roscommon. 

Tarmonbarry,  for  the  counties  of  Longford  and 
Roscommon. 
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Lanesborough,  for  the  same. 

Athlone,  for  Westmeath  and  Roscommoo. 

Ballinasloe,  for  Galway  and  Roscommon. 

If  to  those  ports  on  the  Shannon,  where  some  ac- 
commodations are  afforded  for  trade,  be  added  the 
banks  of  the  canals  at  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  riTer, 
along  which  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  lay  a 
boat,  and  to  load  it  at  once  with  com,  on  the  plan 
which  is  commonly  pursued  at  Drumsna  and  Leitrim; 
that  is,  to  receive  the  corn  into  the  boats  as  it  comes 
down,  merely  covering  it  from  the  weather  by  hatches 
or  tarpauling,  then  on  the  Roscomman  shore  there 
might  be  enumerated  the  following  places  for  loading: 

Canal  to  Battle  Bridge. 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Canal  at  Jamestown. 

Drumsna. 

Rooksey. 

Tarmonbarry. 

Lanesborough. 

Athlone. 

Shannon  Bridge. 

Ballinasloe. 
But  independently  of  rivers  and  canals  the  eounty 
Roscommon  has  the  great  advantage  of  two  sea-ports, 
Sligo  and  Galway,  from  one  or  other  of  which  no  part 
of  the  county  is  farther  removed  than  40  miles  Irish. 
The  town  of  Roscommon,  which  stands  so  central,  is 
nearly  equally  distant  from  each ;  and  full  one-third 
of  the  county  towards  the  north,  is  not  more  than  SO 
miles  from  Sligo. 

Now  taking  the  prices  of  land  carriage  in  the 
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county  of  Roscommon,  at  6\d.  per  Ion  per  mile,*  and 
assuming  40  miles  as  tlie  greatest  distance  from  atiy 
part  of  the  coimty,  lo  one  or  other  of  the  ports  of 
Sligo  or  Galway,  liie  greatest  expense  of  couTcyancc 
lo  a  sea-port  would  be  21s.  8rf.  per  ton;  and  assuming 
the  freights  between  Tarmonharry  and  Dublin,  along 
the  Royal  Canal,  to  be  ]4s.  per  ton,  the  difference, 
7*,  Sof.  per  ton,  would  merely  compensate  for  land  car- 
riage, at  the  rate  of  6|rf.  per  mile,  to  the  extent  of  13^ 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  on  the  Shannon, 
at  Tarmonbarry.  But  at  the  shorter  distances  from 
Boyle,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  lo  Sligo, 
the  expense  of  land  carriage,  direct  to  Sligo,  would 
be  considerably  less  than  that  by  land  and  river,  find 
canal  to  Dublin. 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  explain,  why 
Roscommon  trades  with  Sligo  and  Galway;  and  with 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  the  increase  of  ca- 
pital at  Sligo  and  Galway,  the  trade  may  be  fixed 
even  still  more  firmly  than  it  is  at  present. 

This  section  upon  the  river  Shannon  has  extended 


ommon  to  Dublin 
to  Galmj 
to  Sligo 
Bo^le  to  Dablin 


85       •       2     0 
10       -       0     6 


Cutlcrea  to  Sligo 

to  Dublin 

Atblone  to  DobUa 

It  uemi  lemukible,  tfalt  the  long  curitg*  fran  Bo^le  lo  DabKii 

ibonM  bt  the  chopest,  uid  the  thort  cuiiigt  to  Drumu^  Ihc  dwrcit.     . 


5  63 
10       0 

6  25 
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SO  much  beyond  the  space  originally  assigned  to  it, 
that  I  must  refrain  from  adding  more  at  present,  al- 
though there  remains  stiU  a  good  deal  to  be  said  upon 
the  general  schemes  of  each  of  the  great  canals  from 
Dublin,  and  the  prospective  advantages  which  were 
anticipated  from  their  junction  with  the  river  Shan- 
non.  But  as  the  subject  will  again  naturally  &11  on* 
der  review,  in  the  Surveys  of  Longford  and  Weal- 
meath,  which  I  have  also  partly  executed,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  complete  them,  I 
shall  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  to  a  future 
opportunity. 


ROADS. 

The  roads  of  Roscommon  might  be  classed  under 
four  heads:  those  leading  to  the  metropolis;  those 
leading  to  the  two  nearest  sea-ports,  Sligo  and  Gal- 
way  ;  those  leading  to  the  bridges  of  the  Shannon, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  ports  on  the  river ; 
and  under  this  head,  might  also  be  included,  the  roads 
leading  to  Ballinasloe  on  the  river  Suck,  which  the 
new  cut  from  the  Grand  Canal  has  converted  into  a 
port;  and  fourthly  and  lastly,  the  roads  made  for  ge- 
neral communication  through  the  county,  which  might 
be  considered  as  all  emanating  from,  or  terminating 
at  Roscommon,  the  county  town. 

Two  great  mail  coach  lines  traverse  the  county ;  the 
one  entering  by  the  bridge  over  the  Shannon  at  Car- 
rick,  and  passing  through  the  town  of  Boyle  on  to 
Sligo;  the  other  entering  at  Athlone  and  passing  on 
to  Galway,  through  the  town  of  BallinailoG.  These 
roads  are  of  first-rate  description ;  but  the  preference, 
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wben  I  jpMMd Of er  them  in  1880,  wasndMrdiie  to 
the  fiHmer ;  indeed,  in  no  eoontrjr  did  I  erer  tee  finer, 
and  it  has  fidlen  to  my  lot  to  have  timfeUed  of  er  some 
of  the. most  celebrated  roads  of  Europe.  These  two 
highways  may  be  eonsideied  as  the  main  branches^ 
which,  in  their  course  through  the  county,  receife 
others  tending  respectifely  towards  Dublin,  or  to* 
wards  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  third  main  road,  as  I  haf  e  already  explained,  in 
the  section  upon  the  rifer  Shannon,  has  been  planned 
and  partly  executed,  which  will  pass  nearly  midway 
between  the  former  two,  entering  the  county  by  the 
bridge  of  er  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry,  and  tmf  ers* 
ing  it  in  a  western  direction.  This  road  was  making 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Cimsolidated  Fund, 
to  be  repaid  by  instalments  out  of  the  county  funds. 
To  explain  the  nature  and  object  of  it  more  particu* 
larly,  it  is  to  be  obserf  ed,  that  the  main  mail  coach 
road  from  Dublin,  after  hafing  approached  towards  the 
rifer  Shannon,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Longford,  there 
turns  off  to  the  northward^  passing  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  by  Newtown  Forbes,  Drumsna, 
Jamestown,  to  Carrick,  where  it  crosses  the  river. 
The  new  line  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  main  Dub* 
lin  road  from  Longford,  directly  across  the  Shannon 
at  Tarmonbarry,  and  thence  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  on  towards  the  county  of 
Mayo.  Thus,  new  sea-ports  and  a  new  line  of  coast, 
may  possibly  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  in* 
terior  of  the  island,  and  Roscommon  will  enjoy  ad- 
vantages in  reference  to  sea,  river,  and  canal  commu- 
nications, superior  to  what  are  possessed  by  any  other 
county  in  the  kingdom. 

2A 
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In  treating  of  the  river  Shannoni  it  has  btan  el- 
ready  explained  what  remissnees  there  has  apparently 
been,  in  not  opening  more  ways  down  to  the  water; 
and  still  more,  what  culpable  neglect  in  leafing  eMie 
of  the  most  important  communications  in  a  state  next 
to  impassablei  The  mistaken  operations  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Navigation,  to  whom  the  care  of  some  of 
the  roads  was  intrusted,  have  also  been  pointed  out ; 
in  their  having  commenced  with  parts  of  the  toad 
which  lay  farthest  removed  from  the  wator,  instead  of 
setting  oat  from  the  water,  and  thus  at  once  vender* 
ing  the  road  available  for  the  trade  of  the  river^  in 
proportion  as  it  gradually  progressed  into  the  country. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  towards 
Lough  Allen,  several  roads  have  been  opened  in  latter 
years,  to  facilitate  the  communication  with  the  port 
of  Sligo,  in  the  laying  out  of  which  Mr.  Ninuno  was 
employed ;  and  their  courses,  as  might  be  expected 
from  so  able  an  engineer,  are  judiciously  planned. 
But  whether  the  foundations  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
were  less  perfectly  executed  than  had  been  proposed^ 
or  to  what  other  circumstances  it  may  have  been  at- 
tributable, these  roads  do  not  continue  in  equally 
good  repair  in  every  place ;  and,  with  floods,  many  of 
the  smaller  bridges  had  given  way,  shortly  befiwe  I 
visited  the  county.  Generally  speaking,  the  roads 
amongst  the  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  coun^ 
are  by  no  means  so  good  as  those  in  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county.  The  roads  are  very 
rough  also,  in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  county, 
beyond  Castlerea  more  particularly,  where  they  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  limestone  district*  Lime- 
stone and  limestone  gravel,  as  generally  knowui  afford 
materials  of  the  finest  quality  for  road  making,  some  of 
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Uie  hsnler  siliciooaimubtone  ii  alto  gpood ;  bat  where 
only  file  larger  pebbles  and  boulders  of  qiiaxts,  g^rau- 
wacke,  wbin  stones,  &c.  are  found,  tough  and  diffiook 
to  be  jredneed  to  a  small  sise,  the  roads  which  have  no 
other  snpplj,  most,  without  a  heavy  outlay,  remain 
of  necessity  in  a  rough  statt. 

The  roads  intersecting  the  county  and  affording  9^ 
eommunicaiicm  with  the  town  of  Roscommon,  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  are  in  a  state  extremely 
creditable  to  those  who  hare  the  superintendonce. 
Fains  hare  also  been  lately  taken  in  sereral  parts  of 
the  county,  to  obviate  the  mconvenienoe  of  hills  on 
the  old  lines,  by  turning  the  roads  round  their  bases. 
But  exceptions  might  be  instanced,  where  there  is 
still  room  for  great  improTcments,  and  not  only  as  to 
the  general  line,  but  as  to  the  state  of  repair  of  the 
present  surface. 

Hie  general  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the 
county  has  been  very  remarkable,  however,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  markets  and  towns  have  in- 
creased in  consequence. 

SOIL* 

From  the  description  of  the  geological  structure  of 
the  county,  which  may  be  found  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion, it  may  readily  be  comprehended,  that  Roscom- 
mon must  afford  a  considerable  diversity  of  soil ;  as, 
where  indeed  is  there  not  a  diversity  in  a  tract  of  such 
an  extent  The  soils  of  the  sandstone  and  the  lime- 
stone districts,  for  example,  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  the  preference  being  generally  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  although  not  invariably  so ;  for  in  some  in- 
stances, soil  of  a  richer  quality  is  foimd  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  sandstone  bills,  than  amongst  the  limesloiie* 
The  best  ground,  boweyer,  in  the  county,  producing 
those  fine  natnral  pastures,  for  which  Roscommoii  hat 
been  so  long  celebrated,  lies  within  the  limeiUme  dis- 
tricts ;  such,  for  example,  are  the  rich  fattening  pas- 
tures in  the  vicinity  of  Tulsk  and  Kilcorkey,  and  tht 
plains  of  Boyle  to  the  south-east  of  the  town;  not 
plains,  however,  so  much  on  account  of  the  evenness 
of  the  surface,  as  the  absence  of  trees. 

It  might  possibly  be  supposed,  that  from  the  db- 
brU  of  the  sandstone  mountains,  after  the  revolutions 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  considerable  tracts 
of  sand  might  have  been  left ;  but  sands,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  are  extremely  rare  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  sandy  road,  even 
of  the  length  of  a  few  perches,  in  any  part  of  Ro8com« 
mon,  except  it  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Loogb* 
aeluyn,  in  the  western  part  of  the  barony  of  Ballin- 
tobber;  and  there,  the  sand  seemed  rather  to  have 
been  washed  up  from  the  lake,  and  drifted  over  the 
adjacent  lands  by  the  winds,  than  to  have  been  depo* 
posited  from  a  watery  medium,  which  has  spread  over 
the  country. 

Some  of  the  sandstone  soils,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Curlew  Mountains,  to  the  north-west  of  Boyle, 
are  of  a  very  poor  description ;  but  capable  of  great 
improvement  from  the  admixture  of  lime,  or  rather 
from  compost  of  lime  and  bog  earth,  which  is  to  be 
had  readily.  Whenever  capital  comes  to  be  applied  more 
extensively  to  agriculture  in  Roscommon,  an  ample  field 
lies  open  for  its  employment  in  improving  the  soil  in 
this  way  :  great  improvements  might  likewise  be  mads 
by  draining,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county ;  and 
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nol  m&nij  by  the  deepening  of  streams  in  the  low 
gnmnds,  but  by  making  druns  in  the  uplands,  where 
eddy  wet,  and  spewy  gnnind  interFenes,  throwing  up 
rushes  and  aquatic  plants,  in  places  which  would 
seaicely  have  been  suspeeled  of  producing  them. 

Bogs  and  boggy  soils  abound,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  table  of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  county ; 
and  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  marshy  ground 
on  the  borders  of  rivers. 

On  the  mountains,  dry  patches  covered  with  heath, 
occasionally  intervene;  but  the  surfiuNS  of  the  moun- 
tains far  more  commonly  is  wet  and  boggy. 

Rich  deep  loams  are  met  with,  as  well  as  extensive 
tracts  of  very  light,  shallow  soU,  more  particularly 
^}fcmg  the  ridges  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Suck  and  the  Shannon,  where  the  limestone  rocks  are 
so  sparingly  covered,  that  the  plough  for  considerable 
distances  cannot  be  used  at  all*  These  tracts  are  com- 
monly devoted  to  sheep  feeding. 

In  fine,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  inland 
counties  of  Ireland,  which  affords  a  greater  variety  of 
soil  than  Roscommon.  These  general  preliminary 
remarks  having  been  made,  what  remains  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject  will  fall  with  more  propriety  under 
the  descriptions  of  the  several  baronies. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a 
few  references  to  the  observations  of  Arthur  Young, 
upon  this  county,  written  more  than  half  a  century 
ago. 

**  There  are  tracts  of  such  incomparable  land  in 
the  County  Cork,  that  I  have  seen  very  little  equal 
to  them,  except  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Rotcam- 
mon.^^ — Vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
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<<  From  Elphio,  towards  Kingston,  espeeiallj  nasr 
the  latter,  the  soil  ranks  amongst  the  finest  I  havt 
any  where  seen.  It  is  dry,  sound,  mellow,  sandy 
loam;  deep  and  very  rich,  the  heritage  esoeUent. 
This  tract  lies  within  aboat  four  miles  of  the  Bojle 
rirer,  which  flows  into  the  Shannon  i  and  is  aboat  20 
miles  from  the  port  of  Sligo.''* — Vol.  L  p.  808. 

'^  A  great  part  of  Roscommon,  particokily  bom 
Athlone  to  Boyle,  30  miles  long  and  10  b(oad»  ia 
sheep  walk.  The  soil  is  limestone.  These  sheep 
walks  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  that  I  was  eager  to 
make  my  inquiries  concerning  them.  They  were  some 
years  ago  divided  into  much  larger  fiums  than  at 
present,  for  there  were  men  who  had  SO/M)0  sheep: 
whereas,  now  6  or  7,000  is  the  greaitest  floek.**— YoL  L 
p.  298.t 

CLIMATE. 

Without  a  reference  to  metecmilogical  tabka  ibmied 
on  accurate  observations,  it  would  be  difficolt  to  oome 
to  any  just  conclusions  on  the  relative  diflereaee  b^ 
tween  the  climate  of  Roscommon  and  that  of  the  ad» 
jacent  counties ;  and  I  could  not  learn  that  any  obser- 
vations of  the  kind  had  been  regulariy  xegist&ni. 
That  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  dimsU 
of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  and  those  on  the 
southern  coast,  will  admit,  I  apprehend,  of  no  ionkn ; 
but  in  estimating  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  the  comparison  is  rather  to  be 

*  Thit  iachidet  part  of  the  plaint  of  Bojrk. 

t  Th«  roadt  which  have  bean  since  made  thioiifh  the  ooutfj,  aad  the 
namerouft  maikett  which  have  been  opened,  have  iaensMd  tiltofe  in  a 
very  renarhable  defite  in  Roeconunon. 


made  with  the  counties  which  lie  nearly  within  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  than  with  those  which  arc 
situated  farther  to  the  north  or  farther  to  the  south. 

Dublia,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  all  to 
the  east  of  the  Shannon,  lie  entirely  within  the  sumc 
parallels  of  latitude  which  include  Roscommon ;  and 
Louth,  Leitrim,  the  King's  County,  and  Kildare,  like- 
wise to  the  cast,  and  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  to 
the  west,  partly  within  them.  Now  the  elevation  of 
Longh  Allen  is  only  160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
coal  mountains  near  it,  which  I  presume  to  he  the 
highest  land  in  the  county,  have  been  computed  about 
1000  feet  above  the  lake.  The  mountains  of  Roscom- 
mou,  however,  occupy  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  surface ;  and  the  remainder  is  but  elevated  above 
Lough  Allen,  so  that  the  altitude  of  the  surface  above 
A*  wa,  eannat  be  the  oaiua  of  uqr  gfcst  TUiMiDBt  m 
^  elmate  of  BosemmaMB. 

Moontains,  kowever,  will  aeambij  afftet  the  ttm- 
pMmtme  of  the  t«gi<nis  in  their  vielaitr;  kdA  tboee  «f 
ifce  adjaceot  eonntiet  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  GUway, 
may  severally  exerciae  a  powerftil  influence  over  the 
elhnate  of  Roscommon,  and  render  the  aea  breeaee 
horn  the  west,  cool«  perhaps  thaa  they  would  other- 
wise be.  The  evaporation  from  the  vast  extent  of 
water,  bog,  and  marshes,  on  the  borders  of  the  sleepy 
rittrs,  might  aatoraHy  be  saj^wsed  likewise  to  lower 
the  temperature.  Ibese  suppositions  meet  with  a 
partial  coBfirmaUon,  from  the  o{nuioDS  expressed  by 
penoos  who  had  been  long  resident  both  in  Ros- 
eommoB  and  in  Dublin,  and  deserving-  of  daler- 
raee,  that  the  tenpentuie  is  less  mild  in  Roaeom- 
man  than  it  is  in  DnUtn,  and  tbat  more  lain  &lls, 
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particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  oeea* 
sioned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  which  atlnict 
the  vapours  coming  from  the  sea. 

The  period  of  the  maturation  of  the  ordinary  finuts^ 
may  likewise  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  determine  the 
difference  of  climate,  after  making  due  allowance  lor 
the  influence  of  culture  and  soil ;  and  in  well  cnlti* 
vated  gardens  in  Roscommon,  I  observed  that  certain 
fruits,  jargonelle  pears  for  example,  and  plums,  were 
barely  ripe,  whilst  the  same  kinds  had  already,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  off  in  and  about  Dublin ;  a  dicum* 
stance  which  serves  to  give  confirmation  to  the  opi« 
nions  of  the  persons  already  mentioned,  that  the  tem- 
perature in  Roscommon  is  lower. 

As  for  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parative period  of  the  harvest,  whether  of  com  or  hay, 
these  are  liable  to  so  many  variations  from  the  state 
of  the  soil,  and  different  systems  of  agriculture,  that 
it  would  only  lead  to  error  to  use  them.  In  the  rery 
same  district,  with  the  same  soil  and  the  same  climate, 
superior  husbandry  and  superior  diligence,  will  al- 
most invariably  command  not  only  better,  but  eariier 
crops ;  and  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  point,  oc- 
curred in  the  town  of  Roscommon  whilst  I  stopped 
there,  new  oats  having  by  certain  persons,  few  in 
number,  been  brought  into  the  market  a  full  fort- 
night before  the  general  supply ;  and  the  period  lu^i- 
pening  to  be  one  of  considerable  scarcity,  these  per- 
sons obtained  full  half  as  much  more  for  their  pro- 
duce, as  they  would  otherwise  have  done*  Their 
ground  had  been  better  tilled  and  sown  earlier,  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  superior  prices 
they  received,  must  have  operated  more  or  less  m  % 
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baiinty  and  excilement  upon  the  exertions  of  ochen 
in  fhtore  yean. 

In  the  hay  hanreat  a  difference  still  more  remark- 
able ia  observable  between  the  meadows  of  wealthy 
proprietors  and  substantial  fiurmers,  and  those  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  but  generally  through  the  county  the 
hay  harvest  is  weeks,  nay  months,  behind  that  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin. 


2  B 
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BARONY  OF  BOYLE. 

We  maj  now  proceed  to  a  review  of  the  several 
baronies,  individuaUy,  commencing  with  that  of  Bojle, 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and 
taking  each  in  succession  towards  the  south. 

The  barony  of  Boyle,  in  size  inferior  to  that  of  Bal- 
lintobber  alone,  extends  in  its  greatest  length  for  86 
miles  Irish,  or  33  English,  in  a  direction  nearly  north- 
east and  south-west,  from  the  confines  of  Lough  AUen 
to  the  borders  of  the  county  Mayo,  near  Lough  Errit ; 
the  greatest  breadth  in  any  part  taken  perpendicularly 
to  the  former  line  is  little  more  than  9  Irish  or  1 1^ 
English  miles. 

The  surface  is  divisible  as  follows : 

Irish  Acres. 
Arable  land  65,137 
Bog  25,548 

Water  3,598 


Total     94,283  or  152,723  Engibh 

The  coal  mountains  of  Lough  Allen,  the  Curlew 
Mountains  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  town  of 
Boyle,  and  the  hill  of  Fairymount  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  barony,  which  last  Mr.  Longfield  has  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  because 
waters  flow  from  its  base  in  opposite  directions  to- 
wards the  river  Suck  on  the  other,  have  already  been 
severally  brought  under  notice. 
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Thete  heights  are  •!!  of  the  •mdstoae  forimlioiiy 
to  whkh  maj  likewbe  be  added  the  hill  of  Ballyler- 
Bojle,  ntnated  at  the  diatanoe  of  leas  than  three  aulee 
from  Battle  Bfidge  oo  the  Shannon^  towards  the 
north-west;  the  other  part  of  the  baioBj  consist  of 
limestone. 

The  largest  indiTidnal  lakes  of  Boseommon  are 
situated  within  this  barony,  as  Longfa  Key,  Oakport 
Loogh,  Loogh  Medagh,  and  Lough  Skeen,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note- 
No  other  part  of  the  county  affords  soeh  decisif  e 
indications  of  wealth  and  improFemsBt,  and  yet  in 
none  are  more  lamentable  pictures  of  destitntioo, 
ignorance^  and  poverty  to  be  seen;  in  nonoi  lands 
of  greater  fertility;  in  none  of  a  much  poorer  quality; 
examples  might  be  adduced  of  the  very  best  and  of 
the  very  worst  roads ;  and  whilst  some  parts  of  the 
sur&ce  rise  into  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  others  are 
spread  into  dead  flats,  annually  inundated  to  a  ruinous 
extent  by  sluggish  rivers. 

The  barony  of  Boyle  contains  the  seats  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county ;  of  Viscount  Dillon ;  of  Viscount  Lorton,  the 
new  and  first  Lord  Lieutenant;  of  Mr.  French,  of 
French  Park,  M.  P.,  whose  family  has  for  so  long  a 
time  furnished  a  representative  for  the  county  in  Par- 
liament ;  of  Colonel  Tenison,  of  Castle  Tenison.  In 
the  north  several  extensive  individual  estates  might 
likewise  be  enumerated  within  the  barony ;  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Croghan ;  of  Mr.  Barton,  at 
Coote  Hall,  &c.  &c. 

As  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Rockingham,  the  ad- 
jacent estates,  and  the  town  of  Boyle,  all  the  property 
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of  Lord  LortoDy  are  more  remarkable  for  improTement 
than  any  other  part  of  the  barony,  or  indeed  of  the 
whole  county,  these  may  with  propriety  be  the  first 
brought  under  review,  and  a  banning  be  made  with 
the  town,  since  a  knowledge  of  its  position  and  cir* 
cumstances  will  tend  probably  to  render  the  other  parts 
of  the  subject  more  easily  understood. 

The  town  of  Boyle,  the  largest  in  the  northern 
part  of  Roscommon,  and  one  of  the  most  eonsidmble 
of  the  county,  consists  of  two  divisions  situated  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  river  which  flows  out  of  Lough 
Gara,  and  connected  by  a  low  bridge  of  five  arches. 
The  old  high  road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  passed  down 
from  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  the  bottom  or  hollow  where 
the  bridge  is  placed,  and  rose  again  on  the  farther 
side,  up  a  slope  of  still  greater  steepness ;  and  although 
with  modem  improvements,  the  new  road  from  the 
capital  has  been  latterly  brought  in,  on  an  easy  indi* 
nation,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  river,  where 
the  ground  is  favourable  for  building,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  the  way  had  been  facilitated,  yet  the 
town  still  continues  subject  to  the  inconveniences 
attendant  upon  an  original  bad  choice  of  position,  or 
rather  upon  the  accidental  circumstances  which  gave 
it  birth. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  houses  in 
Boyle  : 

On  the  Left  or  Northern  Bank  of  ike  River. 

247  thatched  cabins. 

84  small  thatched  bouses  having  a  second  story, 
or  a  loft  with  windows, 
n  small  slated  houses  of  two  stories. 
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10  larger  slaled  bouses  of  two  stories. 
15  houses  of  three  stories. 
9  houses  of  a  larger  and  better  description,  of 
three  and  of  four  stories. 

On  ike  tSghi  w  Southern  Bank  of  ike  Rker. 

82  thatched  cabins. 

10  small  thatched  houses,  having  a  sec6nd  storj 

or  a  loft  with  windows. 
26  small  slated  houses  of  two  stories. 
12  larger  slated  houses  of  two  stories. 
15  houses  of  three  stories. 

Summary  Total. 

329  thatched  cabins.* 
94  small  thatched  houses  having  a  second  story, 
or  a  loft  with  windows. 

*  The  term  ea^im  is  applied  to  houaet  of  a  tingle  ttorj,  haTiog  one, 
two,  and  in  tome  instances,  as  many  as  four  divisions  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  is  the  only  one.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  fire-place,  which 
is  commonly  in  the  largest  or  family  room.  Sometimes  the  walls  are 
formed  of  clsy,  sometimes  of  stones.  About  thirty  of  these  cabins  within 
the  town  of  Boyle,  might  be  classed  as  destitute  of  chimneys,  that  is,  of 
chimneys  appearing  above  the  thatch  of  the  roof ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  those  which  had  a  hole  cut  in  the  thatch  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke,  and  those  which  had  no  passage  for  it  but  the  house 
door  or  window. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  houses  at  Boyle,  snd  at  other  places,  intro- 
dttced  in  different  parts  of  this  Survey,  I  have  not  trusted  to  any  other  per- 
sons,  but  have  counted  for  myself.  My  practice  usually  was,  to  rise  very 
early,  before  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  abroad,  the  better  to  avoid 
iotemiption,  and  to  note  down  on  paper,  in  columns  prepared  for  the  par- 
pose,  as  I  passed  on,  the  houses  in  each  street.  How  far  my  reckoning 
may  agree  with  those  employed  on  the  population  returns,  remains  to  be 
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35  small  slated  houses  of  two  stories. 
30  larger  slated  houses  of  two  stories. 
9  houses  of  a  larger  and  better  description  of 
three  and  of  four  stories. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  original  main  street  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  leading  from  the  bridge  up  the 
hill,  being  the  line  of  the  old  Sligo  road«  The  Irish 
quarter,  which  in  corporate  towns  and  boroughs  ordi- 
narily occupied  the  worst  and  meanest  position,  ex- 
tended from  the  bridge,  upwards,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  stream,  yet  not  however,  in  the  imme* 
diate  vicinity  of  the  river,  but  merely  parallel  to  it. 
The  more  improved  part  of  the  town,  containing  the 
greater  nimiber  of  the  new  built  houses,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  bridge. 

seen.  lo  several  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  iboold  constitiit* 
a  house  ;  that  is,  it  is  common  in  the  countiy  towns  to  sm  a  shop,  a  hall 
door,  and  a  window  heside  it,  in  one  range,  apparently  iMnung  €M  ho«at 
from  the  style  of  the  building  and  the  uniformity  of  tha  roof;  and  ytl  it 
may  happen  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  teaementa*  occttpted  by  Mpt^ 
rate  families.  On  the  other  hand,  two  houses  originally  qoita  diatinct* 
may  be,  and  very  commonly  are,  thrown  into  one,  for  tha  eoavanienct  •f 
business,  and  the  accommodation  of  a  numerous  family.  Without  cntafuif 
into  such  houses,  making  special  inquiries,  and  noting  down  whether  two 
houses  were  to  pass  for  one,  or  one  house  for  two,  it  wo«ld  bo  in  vain  10 
hope  for  accuracy. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  to  be  noticed.  Many,  indeed  noet  of 
these  country  towns,  terminate  with  straggling  streets  ;  and  ring  It  honiaa, 
or  houses  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  may  sometimea  be  aaen  eztaiidiag 
to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  highway  ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  pro- 
nounce where  the  actual  town  should  be  considered  as  tndtag ;  the  diviaaoa 
of  parishes  or  townlands  may  be  assumed  as  a  sort  of  guide  ;  but  these,  on 
the  contrary,  in  some  instances,  intersect  the  very  strttta  of  a  town,  aid 
liecome  sources  of  embarrassment. 
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The  origin,  growtbi  and  improTement  of  lowns,  in 
many  instances  open  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry ; 
for  being  commonly  the  seats  of  trade  and  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  the  points  from  which  information,  intel- 
ligence, and  ciTilisation  radiate,  their  increase  and 
prosperity  notonly  give  assurance  of  individual  wealth, 
but  serve  in  some  d^^ree  as  measures  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  surroundiug  country.  Neither  is  it  less 
interesting  and  important  in  cases  of  decline  and 
decay,  to  investigate  the  eireumstances  which  have 
occasioned  alterations  and  reverses.  And  as  it  is 
only  through  the  medium  of  accurate  descriptions 
drawn  at  different  periods  of  time,  that  a  true  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  their  advancement  or  depression,  so 
every  account  of  the  state  and  condition  of  a  town  at 
any  given  time,  has  its  value ;  and  to  record  informa- 
tion on  such  a  subject  becomes  a  principal  object  in  a 
county  statistical  survey. 

The  origin  of  the  town  of  Boyle  is  probably  as- 
cribable  to  the  era  when  the  rich  and  powerful  abbey 
of  the  same  name  exercised  its  civil  dominion  over 
its  own  vast  estates,  as  well  as  its  yet  more  powerful 
religious  influence  over  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
numerous  people  who  were  inmates  of  these  large 
monastic  establishments,  whether  belonging  to  the 
order,  or  merely  acting  in  menial  and  subordinate 
situations,  bad  their  relatives,  their  friends,  their  con- 
nexions; and  in  times  subject  to  disorder,  violence, 
and  danger,  when  the  weak  would  naturally  seek  for 
protection,  many  were  likely  to  congregate  around  the 
abbey ;  and  habitations  for  their  accommodation,  with- 
in a  convenient  distance,  would  gradually  arise.  Such 
may  have  been  the  beginning  of  Boyle.     Indeed  most 
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of  the  larger  aud  wealthy  abbeys  had  their  dependant 
villages,  and  no  reason  appears  why  that  of  Boyle 
should  have  been  an  exception.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  this  country,  where  mention  is 
frequently  made  of  the  troops  which  have  been  accom- 
modated on  their  march,  at  the  abbey  of  Boyle,  and 
even  of  considerable  garrisons  which  have  been  lodged 
in  it  as  a  military  position,  no  notice  is  taken,  asfiur  as 
I  am  aware,  of  any  town,  although  there  might  have 
been  adjacent  habitations  and  extensive  dependanciea, 
which  all  passed  under  the  name  of  the  abbey. 

In  the  year  1603,  the  abbey,  with  some  of  its  moat 
considerable  estates  and  possessions,  were  granted  to 
Sir  John  King,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Kingston  and  Viscount  Lorton ;  and  fifteen  years  after- 
wards another  grant  confirmed  the  former  one,  and 
conferred  the  right  of  holding  courts  Baron  and  Leet, 
with  other  privileges.  Here  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  settled,  and  in  the  succeeding  century  they  built 
a  superb  mansion,  which  exists  in  firm  and  substan- 
tial repair  to  the  present  day,  but  for  many  years  past 
occupied  as  a  barrack. 

The  residence  of  the  new  lord  of  the  soil,  naturally 
ser\'ed  as  a  point  of  attraction,  and  brought  inhabi- 
tants; the  rights  and  privileges  of  burghers,  in  a 
borough  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  to  be  dispensed,  and  became  further  induce- 
ments to  settle ;  neither  did  political  motives  cease  to 
operate  when  the  borough  was  extinguished  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  since  votes  of  40i.  freeholders 
were  still  of  value  at  county  elections,  and  few  readier 
means  of  multiplying  their  number  could  be  found, 
than  in  the  disposal  or  division  of  lots  in  or  around  a 
town. 
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With  the  exceplion  of  tlie  venerable  walla  of  the 
ftbl>ej,  I  could  not  leara  thai  auy  traces  existed  of  old 
buildings  indicative  of  a  village  or  tonm  in  &  diSTerciit 
position  from  that  of  the  present  one ;  neither  in  the 
lalter  is  there  any  thing  which  bears  the  appearance 
of  antiquity,  although  in  the  old  main  street  running 
Irom  the  bridge  up  to  the  church,  which  stands  a 
little  below  t^he  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  further  side, 
many  houses  may  be  seen,  originally  meanly  con* 
ainicted,  now  hastening  to  decay.  The  new  ground 
opened  for  building  on  the  flats,  so  much  more  com- 
modious, particularly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer, 
has  brought  the  old  sleep  and  inconvenient  line  of 
the  former  main  street  into  disrepute.  And  yet  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  best  built  private  house  in 
the  town,  one  of  cut  stone,  which  from  the  style  of 
the  architecture,  and  its  size,  would  do  credit  to  any 
city  in  the  dominions,  has  been  built  in  this  old 
street,  and  in  a  nanow  part,  but  at  the  foot  of  it  neat 
the  flat  and  at  but  a  short  distance  from  ilic  bridge. 
This  consists  of  a  private  house  and  an  adjacent  com- 
mercial establishment,  of  which  more  will  be  said  pre- 
«„tly. 

Possibly  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  localities  of 
Boyle  may  be  conveyed,  by  stating,  that  the  old  ab- 
bey stood  close  to  the  water,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less  below  the  pre- 
sent town  bridge;  that  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston,  now  the  barrack,  was  built  on  the  same 
bank  of  the  river,  but  somewhat  higher  up  the  stream; 
and  that  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  latter  ran 
along  the  flat  ground,  parallel  to  the  river,  starting 
from  the  bridge.  In  the  descriptions  which  were 
2  c 
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written  of  the  abbey  half  a  centary  ago^  it  is  repre* 
sented  as  standing  within  the  demesne  or  park  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
have  since  undergone  a  total  change.  The  precincts 
of  the  abbey  have  been  invaded  by  public  roads,  and 
parts  of  the  building  demolished  to  enlarge  the  way ; 
no  traces  remain  of  the  demesne  in  which  the  abbey 
stood,  nor  other  indication  of  pleasure  ground  for- 
merly attached  to  the  mansion,  except  it  be  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  top  of  which  the  church  stands, 
where  some  superb  trees  still  remain,  with  grass  and 
walks  beneath.  This  place,  separated,  at  present,  firom 
the  barrack  by  the  public  road,  which  had  been  car- 
ried round  the  base  of  the  hill  to  avoid  the  heights  of 
the  old  main  street,  is  enclosed  by  lofty  walls ;  but  on 
Sundays  and  certain  other  days,  it  is  thrown  open  to 
afford  a  more  ready  passage  to  the  church.  It  might 
be  deemed  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so  beautiful  a 
piece  of  ground,  affording  such  an  agreeable  place  for 
walking,  should  not  at  all  times  be  accessible  for  re- 
creation ;  but  we  have  still  to  wait,  and  I  fear  for  a 
long  time,  before  that  state  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment shall  arrive,  when  public  walks  and  lawns  may 
be  thrown  freely  open,  as  upon  the  continent,  without 
risk  of  injury  to  a  tree,  or  the  spoliation  of  a  flower, 
or  even  a  leaf. 

The  best  street  in  Boyle,  indeed  the  only  one 
which  has  pretensions  to  regularity,  is  that  which 
arose  several  years  ago  on  the  line  of  the  approach 
from  the  bridge  to  the  old  mansion  house  or  barmclu 
On  one  side,  the  rear  of  the  houses  extends  down  to 
the  water;  on  the  other  to  the  wooded  hill  just  men- 
tioned.   Some  of  the  houses  here  are  large  and  lofty. 
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bat  the  street  is  disfigured  by  others  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. Of  the  newly  bnilt  houses  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  hare  started  up  within  the 
last  few  years,  seToral  appear  of  two  and  of  three 
stories  in  height,  and  of  substantial  construction. 
Hammered  limestone  is  the  most  common  material ; 
but  there  is  a  choice  of  limestone  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion which  will  admit  of  being  carred ;  and  of  sand- 
stone, or  freestone  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed.  The 
new  session-house,  brideweU,  and  dispensary,  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  are  formed  of  this 
sandstone  which  is  of  a  vevj  agreeable  colour ;  the  office 
of  Lord  Lorton's  agent  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  also  built  of  the  same  material;  whilst  the 
large  new  house  which  I  have  mentioned,  at  the  foot 
of  the  old  main  street,  which  was  in  an  unfinished 
state  when  I  visited  the  town,  is  built  of  pale  bluish 
grey  limestone,  chiselled,  which,  affords  an  even  and 
very  durable  surfece. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  at  Boyle,  and  now 
hopeless  of  remedy,  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
town  over  an  inconvenient  surface ;  had  the  flats  along 
the  river  been  originally  laid  out  for  streets,  and  above 
all,  had  rows  of  houses  been  made  to  face  the  river,  a 
town  at  once  commodious  and  pleasing  might  have 
been  erected.  Another  evil  has  been,  the  mixture  of 
mean  houses  with  those  of  a  better  description. 

Few  of  the  houses  on  the  line  of  the  streets  of 
Boyle,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that  new  one 
near  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  already  alluded  to,  it 
might  be  said  none  bear  any  traces  of  ornament, 
whether  in  their  original  construction  or  in  the 
adventitious    accompaniments   of  paint,    shrubs,    or 
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flowers,  llie  broad  and  sloping  spaces  on  the  south* 
em  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  narrow  ways  of  the 
old  town,  are  alike  unfavourable  to  neatness;  and 
although  several  towna  are  less  cleanly,  others  might 
be  cited  where  order  is  far  better  preserved. 

The  quarter  known  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Irish  town*  presents  pictures  of  human  misery  and  de- 
basement at  once  afflicting  and  disgusting  to  behold. 
Tenements  were  to  be  seen  here  in  the  year  )  880,  of  a 
description  so  vile,  that  doubts  might  well  be  enter- 
tained, if  they  could  be  occupied  at  all  by  human  be- 
ings ;  and  certain  am  I,  that  in  some  countries,  such 
places  would  be  considered  as  too  wretched  for  the 
meanest  of  the  domestic  animals :  bent  in  roofe,  seem- 
ingly ready  to  give  way ;  ragged  andleaky  thatch ;  crum- 
bling damp  walls,  overgrown  with  lichens;  green 
without,  and  black  within,  from  the  soot  deposited  by 
the  volumes  of  turf  smoke  which  before  it  can  find 
an  exit  at  the  door,  rolls  around  the  hovel,  involving 
all  things  in  one  common  obscurity. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  wholesome  and  vi- 
gorous improvements  which  have  been  made  in  and 
around  Boyle,  and  they  are  many  and  striking,  with- 
out feelings  of  regret  that  they  had  not  been  ushered 

*  Id  many  of  the  ancient  corporate  towns  and  borongka,  certain  quar- 
ters known  by  this  name,  were  occupied  by  the  so  caUed  mere  Irtah,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  more  favoured  inhabitanta  of  a  different  ewu.  In 
walled  towns,  the  quarters  very  commonly  stood  outside.  These  places, 
in  some  instances,  preserve  their  name  and  their  misery  to  the  present  day ; 
in  others  they  have  undergone  improvement,  tboogk  the  nane  is  fttained. 
The  Irish  town,  for  instance,  on  the  Leinster  side  of  AtUooe,  once  sit«- 
ated  outside  the  walls,  is  now  an  open  and  cbetrful  alrtat,  yearly  beconuas 
belter. 
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ill  with  the  removal  of  tbese  wretched  hovels,  which 
are  a  positive  discredit  to  the  town ;  and  which  from 
iheir  filth  and  squalidness,  are,  in  all  probability, 
pr^tiant  with  disease,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  no 
less  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  other  inhabitants, 
than  offensive  to  the  eyes. 

But  objects  revolting  to  the  senses  of  one  unused 
to  them,  often,  through  the  mere  force  of  habit,  be- 
come matters  of  indifference  to  those  who  have  had 
them  continually  under  view;  for  habit  reconciles 
mankind  to  a  world  of  strange  things.  Neither  would 
it  bo,  perhaps,  after  all,  a  task  of  such  very  facile  ex- 
ecution to  get  rid  of  lenemenls,  where  leases,  and 
perhaps  long  ones  exist,  and  where  many  different  in- 
terests are  implicated.  It  often  happens,  likewise, 
ibat  the  people,  poor  as  they  are,  display  great  jea- 
lousy of  their  vested  rights,  as  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
they  should  do ;  and  also  an  attachment  to  the  tene- 
ments which  were  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  of 
which  persons  moving  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  are 
utterly  devoid,* 

The  existence  of  the  Irish  town  in  the  state  it  ap- 
peared during  the  year  1830,  was  a  blot  upon  the  town 
of  Boyle ;  I  must  add,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  to  that 
quarter  alone,  that  cabins  without  chimneys  were  con- 
fined ;  on  the  contrary,  in  back  lanes  and  yards  off  the 

■  1  recollect  b«iag  on  &  viiil  to  the  Ule  Mr.  AnderaoD,  when  he  wu 
building  hii  Iowa  of  Fennoy,  lad  in  ilia  company  going  inlo  lercnl 
miierabte  smokj  horeli,  the  iahabitinti  of  nhich  eiprcued  the  gretleat 
Mjrrow  at  the  proipecl  of  theie  being  pulled  down,  alihougb  Mr.  Aadenon 
had  piomited  that  Ihej  ihould  have  good,  slated,  comfortable  lenemcDli  ia 
lien,  and  on  the  aaiae  (enni.  Mr.  Andenon'i  languege  was,  at  once,  that 
of  hindneu  and  reason  ;  yet  it  aeemed  to  afford  them  no  real  comfort,  nei- 
ther (o  reconcile  them  (o  the  change. 


r. 
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old  high  street,  as  well  as  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
bridge,  many  a  hovel  was  to  be  seen  no  better  pro* 
vided.  These  are  evils  arising  out  of  the  injadicioaa 
and  heedless  system  of  letting  town  lots,  which  for- 
merly prevailed  in  Ireland ;  granting  leases  merely  to 
gain  money,  or  to  gain  freeholders,  without  any  re* 
striction  as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  ground,  or  the 
quality  or  character  of  the  buildings  which  were  to  be 
erected:  and  hence,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  to  be 
found  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  which 
has  not  been  disfigured,  to  the  great  loss  of  succeeding 
generations. 

Some  of  these  wretched  tenements,  built  within 
yards  and  courts,  will  bring,  as  I  was  informed,  50tf. 
per  annum  in  rent,  paid  to  middle  and  sab-middle 
men,  who  receive  the  proceeds  weekly ;  an  enormous 
return  is  thus  obtained  for  the  little  capital  which 
has  been  expended  on  their  construction.* 

From  the  existence  of  such  wretched  abodes,  it 
may  be  naturally  inferred,  that  there  are  many  poor  in 
Boyle ;  and  indeed,  in  few  places  have  I  ever  beheld 
a  much  greater  number  of  mendicants  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  town,  or  of  a  description  more  revolt- 
ing.   The  inn  at  which  I  lodged,  situated  at  the  foot 

*  "  la  all  the  suburbs  of  our  towns/'  says  Bishop  Doyle,  in  his  €vi- 
dcnce  before  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  *'  then 
are  cabins  having  no  loft,  suppose  of  20  feet  long  by  12  wide,  with  a  par* 
tition.  I  have  not  seen  myself  so  many  as  seven  families  in  om  of  thata 
cabins,  but  I  have  been  assured  that  there  are  many  instancai  of  it.  I 
have  known  a  lane,  with  a  small  district  adjoining,  in  the  town  in  which 
1  live,  to  have  been  peopled  by  30  or  40  families  who  came  fiom  the 
country  ;  and  1  think  that  in  the  course  of  12  monthi  there  were  not  10 
families  of  the  30  surviving. 
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of  the  bridge,  afforded  me  a  daily  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  throngs  which  beset  the  public  carriages  on 
their  arrival  and  departure.  Frequently  have  I  counted 
upwards  of  fifty  at  a  time ;  and  of  all  ages,  from  the 
iniiEint  in  arms,  to  the  decrepit  being  on  crutches, 
whose  years  had  outnumbered  the  usual  span  of  hu- 
man life.  But  the  destitution  and  misery,  the  rags 
and  haggard  aspect  of  many  of  these  hapless  crea- 
tures, standing  perhaps  under  torrents  of  rain,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  few  halfpence  to  be  dealt  out,  or  possi- 
bly thrown  for  a  scramble  amongst  the  many,  was  not 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  scene;  it  was  the  disgust- 
ing depravity,  the  indecent  jests,  and  vile  ribaldry  of 
many  of  both  sexes,  but  more  particularly  of  strong 
able  women  with  children  in  their  arms ;  and  I  regret 
to  add,  that  such  language  in  very  many  instances 
appeared  to  have  more  effect  in  opening  the  purse, 
and  therefore  was  it  used,  than  the  silent  wants  of  in- 
firmity and  age. 

As  the  carriages  drove  off,  a  cry  or  shout  was  com- 
monly raised  by  the  throng ;  of  gladness  from  those 
who  had  received,  of  bitterness  and  reproach  from 
those  who  had  not.  I  recollect  one  morning  early,  a 
fine  carriage,  with  four  beautiful  bays,  handsomely 
appointed,  driving  up  to  the  door,  from  which  three 
young  men  alighted  to  breakfast.  A  gilded  mitre 
shone  upon  the  pannels.  Rapidly  did  the  intelligence 
spread,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  beggars  gathered  to 
share  in  the  expected  bounty.  The  carriage,  at  last, 
drove  off,  and  the  cries  amounted  to  yells.  Presently 
afterwards,  came  a  fanciful  little  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
bearing  four  clergymen ;  but,  as  I  was  informed,  not 
of  the  Established  Church.     Cries  pursued  them  like- 
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wise  on  their  departure,  to  the  turning  of  the  comery 
and  even  beyond  it.  I  was  assured,  that  certain  per* 
sons  high  in  rank  and  station,  were  actually  deterred 
from  entering  into  the  town  of  Boyle,  excepting  upon 
urgent  occasions,  by  the  crowds  of  beggars,  and  the 
gross  language  with  which  those  were  frequently  as* 
sailed  who  did  not  respond,  by  the  amount  of  their 
alms,  to  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed. 
The  shops  also  were  infested,  and  through  mistaken 
notions  of  charity,  beggars  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
squat  down  within  them,  the  more  certainly  to  secure 
the  parting  penny.* 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that 
beggary,  in  the  shape  I  have  described  it,  is  disgrace* 
ful  to  the  country  where  it  exists,  injurious  to  the 
public  weal,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  all  rational 
notions  of  a  well-governed  state.  I  shall  not,  however, 
stop  to  offer  any  further  comments  on  the  subject  in 
this  place,  but  reserve  what  I  may  find  it  expedient 
to  state  for  a  distinct  section,  in  a  future  part  of  this 
work. 


COMMERCE,   ETC. 


The  commercial  relations  of  Boyle  are  confined,  it 
might  be  said,  nearly  exclusively  to  the  port  of  Sligo, 

*  This  forcibly  reminded  mc  of  the  Indians  in  the  back  settlements  of 
North  America,  who  used  to  come  into  the  stores  and  sit  down  in  tiM 
same  manner,  in  expectation  of  sharing  a  glass  of  mm  or  a  piece  of  tolMceo  ; 
but  the  Indians,  or  the  savages  as  some  will  still  call  them,  were  by  far 
the  better  clothed  of  the  two,  and  incomparably  more  civiliaed  in  mtnner. 
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situated  within  twenty  miles  on  the  western  coast, 
and  to  Dublin.  Timber,  iron,  and  the  heavier  and 
least  valuable  goods,  are  brought  from  Sligo ;  and  the 
finer  articles  of  British  manufacture  for  the  most  part, 
though  not  entirely,  from  Dublin.  The  road  to  Sligo 
is  one  of  first  rate  quality,  and  the  carriage  is  com* 
monly  effected  by  means  of  drays,  on  the  Scotch 
model,  which  convey  from  twenty  to  thirty  hundred 
each,  drawn  by  one  horse.  These  drays  have  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  the  old  Irish  car  on  the  roads ; 
and  are,  likewise,  much  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  section  on  the  river  Shannon,  it  has  been 
already  explained,  that  Drumsna,  and  not  Carrick,  is 
the  port  on  the  river,  where  goods,  shipped  at  Dublin 
for  Boyle,  to  proceed  by  the  canal  and  Shannon  navi* 
gation,  are  usually  deliverable.  But  many  traders  and 
shopkeepers  at  Boyle  g^ve  a  preference  to  the  land 
carriage  direct  from  Dublin,  by  means  of  which  their 
goods,  despatched  from  the  warehouses  of  their  corres- 
pondents, can  be  delivered  at  once  at  their  own  doors; 
thus  avoiding  the  risks  and  delays  of  shipping  on  the 
canal  at  Dublin,  the  subsequent  discharge  from  the 
boats  on  the  Shannon,  attended  with  costs  of  storage 
and  commission,  and  the  further  shifting  to  the  drays 
at  Drumsna.  Light  fancy  articles,  and  such  as  are  in 
immediate  demand,  are  brought  down  by  the  public 
coaches,  which  usually  enter  Boyle  from  Dublin, 
heavily  laden,  whether  for  that  place  or  for  Sligo. 

Boyle  is  very  fairly  provided  with  shops ;  when  I 
was  there  in  the  summer  of  1830,  at  least  nine  of  that 
general  description,  known  by  the  name  of  cloth 
shops,  were  open,  and  more  in  the  new  built  houses 
were  in  a  state  of  preparation.    None  of  these  were 

2d 
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confined  solely  to  the  sale  of  cloth,  but  other  branches 
of  business  were  conabincd  therewith,  in  different 
proportions  and  variety. 

From  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
possibly,  no  establishment  exists  in  a  town  of  the 
same  size,  provided  with  so  gpreat  a  variety  of  aitides, 
or  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  the  shop  and  waiehonseft 
of  Mr.  Mulhall,  already  alluded  to,  in  the  description  of 
the  new  building  of  handsome  cut  stone,  lately  erected 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  main  street,  near  the  bridge* 
The  retail  shop,  for  its  breadth,  depth,  and  heightt 
would  be  considered  larg^e  even  in  a  capital  city ;  and 
an  upper  wareroom  over  it,  of  nearly  similar  di«> 
meusions,  is  laid  out  for  the  further  display  of  goods, 
communicating  with  the  divisions  below,  not  merely 
by  stairs,  but  by  a  broad  circular  aperture,  bounded 
by  a  balustrade,  by  means  of  which  parties  in  each 
story  can  hold  intercourse.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  belonging  to  the  same  individual,  stood  a 
range  of  warehouses  for  more  bulky  and  coarser  goods. 
Woollens,  cottons,  silks,  in  all  their  multifarious 
forms ;  hosiery,  haberdashery,  perfumery ;  hardwares 
and  soft  wares;  groceries  and  drugs;  timber,  inm, 
pitch,  tar,  with  an  endless  list  of  ei  ceterasy  were  all 
to  be  had  here,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  in  such 
abundance  and  in  such  great  variety,  as  to  leave 
nothing  deficient  which  was  likely  to  be  required; 
and  I  was  challenged  to  ask  at  a  venture,  and  pot  the 
resources  of  this  grand  emporium  to  the  test. 

Really  it  is  refreshing  in  this  land  of  murmuring 
and  repining,  to  sec  what  may  be  effected,  when  in^ 
dustry  and  prudence,  judgment  and  enterprise,  go 
hand  in  hand.    Yet  it  would  not  be  fulfilling  the  tadfc 
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I  have  undertakeDy  of  representing,  as  far  a&  I  am 
able,  the  state  of  things  as  they  really  are,  did  I  not 
mention,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  shops  I 
entered  at  Boyle,  complaints  were  common  of  the 
stagnation  of  commerce  and  decrease  of  the  country 
trade.  It  was  an  unvarying  tale,  that  the  peasantry 
who  frequented  the  town  were  poorer  than  formerly ; 
at  least,  that  they  did  not  spend  money  as  they  here- 
tofore used  to  do.  Now,  that  the  peasantry  have  lost 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  linen  manufacture^  which 
bad,  heretofore,  spread  extensively  through  this  dis* 
trict,  but  which  notoriously  declined,  must  be  ad* 
mitted  as  true;  and  no  other  branch  of  manufac* 
tnring  industry  has  yet  supplied  its  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  of  shops  does  not  support  the 
position,  that  the  demands  of  the  country  folk  are 
less  than  they  were ;  since  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose, 
that  shops  would  be  opened  without  a  prospect  of 
customers ;  and  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  the  shopat 
are  more  numerous  than  they  used  to  be  in  Boyle^ 
but  from  all  I  could  learn,  they  are  incomparably  bet- 
ter furnished.  Even  whilst  I  staid  there,  prepara- 
tions, as  I  have  stated,  were  making  for  several  addi- 
tional ones  in  the  new  buildings,  and  generally  on  a 
scale  superior  to  the  old,  excepting  always,  the  grand 
magazine  of  Mr.  Mulhall,  the  shop  par  excellence. 
The  complaints  then,  if  analysed,  would  probably 
amount  to  this ;  that  the  shopkeeper  does  not  gain  as 
largely  as  he  used  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  competitors.  The  prices  of  many  articles,  likewise, 
are  lowered,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  profit  upon 
selling  the  same  quantity  that  formerly  was  obtained. 
If  those  traders  who  belong  to  the  same  town  were 
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invariably  in  each  others  confidence,  of  course  it  would 
be  easy  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  capital  which  was 
turned  in  the  year,  and  the  increase  or  decay  of  trade 
might  then  be  ascertained.  But  without  such  distinct 
information,  the  general  observer  can  only  draw  his 
inferences  from  the  outward  appearance  of  business, 
the  number  of  shops,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are 
furnished. 

One,  and  only  one  shop,  appeared  exclusively  for 
millinery  and  haberdashery  near  the  bridge,  as  usual 
a  lounge  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  military  in 
garrison,  where  the  whiff  of  the  cigar  was  seemingly 
not  prohibited  of  a  summer's  evening  at  the  open 
doors.  I  merely  note  this,  because  it  has  appeared  to 
me  from  long  observation  both  at  home  and^  abroad, 
that  the  milliner's  shop  is  a  sort  of  test  of  the  gaiety 
of  a  place.  Wherever  these  magazines  of  female 
fashions  abound,  and  are  well  provided  with  novelties, 
a  sure  inference  may  be  drawn  that  gay  ladies  exist  in 
the  place,  and  pleasure  is  afloat.  Whether,  however, 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  holds  true,  cannot  be 
so  easily  determined,  because  amongst  other  complaints 
of  shopkeepers  at  Boyle  and  elsewhere,  the  ladies  were 
accused  of  supplying  themselves  with  finery  from  Dub- 
lin, through  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 

Tradesmen  of  the  ordinary  descriptions  are  abundant 
in  Boyle,  such  as  carpenters,  turners,  wheelwrights, 
masons,  stone-cutters,  smiths,  tinmen,  tailors,  shoe* 
makers,  coopers,  &c.,  &c.  Buildings  are  well  executed. 
The  most  remarkable  deficiency,  as  compared  with 
towns  of  the  same  size,  whether  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  seemed  to  be  in  furniture  and  cabinet 
wares.    Individuals  may  be  found  capable  of  produc- 
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ing  very  good  articles  of  this  description,  who  perhaps 
work  in  private,  but  the  only  ostensible  shop  I  recol- 
lect observing  in  all  the  county  of  Roscommon  was  at 
Athlone.  The  facility  of  getting  down  furniture  from 
Dublin,  especially  by  water  carriage,  which  conveys 
it  so  smoothly,  may  be  the  cause  that  more  is  not 
made  in  the  country.  No  regular  coachmaker's  yard 
was  established  in  Boyle,  nor  was  any  of  the  finer  sort 
of  coach  work  executed;  but  there  were  workmen 
capable  of  performing  any  of  the  ordinary  repairs. 

I  saw  but  one  watchmaker's  window  in  Boyle,  and 
that  on  a  very  humble  scale,  merely  as  an  appendage 
to  other  business.  This  seems  to  bespeak  poverty; 
but  the  Irish  are  early  risers,  and  count  time  by  habit, 
with  tolerable  exactness.  Yet  the  great  value  of  time 
is,  in  general,  still  to  be  learned  in  Ireland.* 

Coopers  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  casks  and  firkins,  which  are  made  of  very 
thin  wood,  and  proportioned  with  considerable  nicety, 
not  merely  to  a  given  weight  of  butter,  but  to  a  given 
tare,  the  difference  of  even  half  a  pound  in  the  weight 
of  a  cask  being  rarely  observable ;  the  weight  of  the 
cask  is  commonly  marked  on  each  by  the  cooper. 

Common  elementary  books  for  children's  use  were 
on  sale  in  several  of  the  general  shops,  and  in  the 
principal  street,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  were  two 
shops  expressly  for  books  and  stationery;  the  windows 
of  the  one  filled  with  caricature  prints ;  of  the  other 
with  bibles,  religious  tracts,  and  hymn  books,  of  which 

♦  In  North  Wales  every  little  town,  nay  almost  every  village,  has 
its  watch  and  clock  maker,  because  the  clock  and  the  watch  are  as 
essential  parts  of  the  cottage  furniture  as  the  bed  itself ;  but  in  Ireland 
even  the  latter  is  occasionally  deficient. 
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an  ample  store  is  always  sure  to  be  in  readiness  in  die 
town  of  Boyle.  Through  the  means  of  the  booksellers 
and  their  correspondents,  books  may  readily  be  ob^ 
tained  by  the  return  of  the  coaches  from  DubUn, 
which  pass  daily.  The  mail  performs  the  journey  in 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  hours. 

A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  Boyle. 

Money  and  banking  business  at  Boyle  is  done  il« 
most  exclusively  through  the  aid  of  the  branch  #f 
the  provincial  bank  established  at  Sligo,  whose  notef» 
as  a  natural  consequence,  are  in  general  circulation 
at  Boyle  ;  those  of  the  Athlone  branch  of  the  san^ 
bank,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  county,  are  also  seen  ; 
the  paper  of  the  national  bank  here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  Ireland,  is  as  commonly  current. 

The  staple  articles  of  corn  and  butter  find  a 
ready  market  at  Boyle,  and  a  lively  competition  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  the  height  of  the  season,  be«> 
tween  the  dealers  established  in  the  town  and  those 
who  come  over  from  Sligo.  There  is  an  evident  db* 
position  amongst  the  principal  traders  in  Boyle,  to 
rid  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  intervention 
of  the  wholesale  merchants  of  Sligo,  and  to  ship 
through  the  aid  of  brokers  on  their  own  account,  as 
well  as  to  import.  The  road  between  the  two  places 
is  excellent,  the  distance  not  exceeding  twenty  miles, 
and  the  opportunities  of  communication  numerous  in 
each  day,  even  putting  out  of  consideration  the  inde- 
pendent means  of  conveyance. 

The  ordinary  market  for  provisions  is  held  in  an 
oWong  enclosure  expressly  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, near  the  bridge,  on  the  north-west  side ;  it 
appeared  as  if  meat   and  fish   could  be  purchased 
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throughout  the  week,  though  bjr  uo  means  in  the  same 
choice  and  abuudauee,  as  upon  the  regular  days.  Fish 
is  brought  (torn  the  cpast  by  individuals  on  a  veniuvet 
and  I  saw  lobsters  in  seeming  plenty,  and  of  fine  qua- 
lity. The  lakas  and  riyers  also  supply  fish ;  and  be* 
yond  all  comparison  the  finest  and  largest  trout  it  erer 
fell  to  my  lot  to  see  in  Ireland,  was  brought  to  Boyle 
from  Lough  Arrow,  on  the  borders  of  Sligo;  X  can 
only  compare  it  to  what  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the 
Swiss  lakes. 

Public  HotiseSf  though  less  numerous  in  Boyle  than 
usual  in  towns  of  the  same  size,  more  especially  hav- 
ing garrisons,  exist  nevertheless  to  an  extent  injurious 
to  the  health,  morals,  and  best  interests  of  the  lover 
classes.  The  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
consequent  waste  of  time  and  money  in  these  places, 
is  an  evil  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined. 

Ifms  of  different  descriptions  have  been  long  opened 
in  Boyle,  but  the  head  inn,  Freeman^s,  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  bridge,  is  not  only  beyond  all  comparison  the 
best  inn  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  but  might  pass 
for  a  good  house  of  accommodation  in  any  country 
whatsoever.  It  was  built,  as  I  was  informed,  expressly 
for  an  inn,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  by  the  father  of 
the  present  proprietor,  under  the  countenance  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil.  It  has  two  entrances,  one  a  small 
hall  door  to  the  street,  not  convenient,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  the  ground ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  house 
under  a  gateway ;  an  arrangement  peculiarly  suitable 
to  an  inn,  as  it  facilitates  the  packing  and  unpacking 
of  carnages,  and  ingress  and  egress  in  bad  weather^ 
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In  each  story  a  central  passage  or  lobby  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  from  which  the  apartments 
open  on  either  side.  The  rooms  are  not  lofty,  nor  yet 
very  spacious,  but  8u£Giciently  commodious  for  travel- 
lers' use.  The  sitting  rooms  were  furnished  with  sub- 
stantial mahogany  furniture,  and  the  carpets,  paper 
hangings,  &c.  were  good  and  fresh.  All  the  bed- 
rooms I  entered  were  clean  and  comfortable.  The  one 
I  occupied,  to  the  front  part  of  the  house,  had  a  neat 
new  bed,  and  was  kept  with  scrupulous  care  during  my 
stay,  the  toilet  table  always  nicely  set  out,  plenty  of 
neatly  folded  white  towels,  washing  apparatus  in  variety 
and  abundance,  &c.  &c.^  Yet  with  the  advantage  of 
a  river  running  close  under  the  end  of  the  house,  no 
measures  appeared  to  have  been  ever  thought  of  for 

*  Owing  to  the  kind  and  hospitable  attentions  I  ezperienoed  at  Boyle, 
I  was  but  an  unprofitable  customer  at  this  inn  ;  for  I  scaroelj  erv  ran  of 
a  morning,  or  returned  from  an  excursion,  without  finding  a  memnfer  in 
waiting  with  an  invitation  for  breakfast  or  dinner.  I  cannot  relrain  froai 
describing  the  circumstances  under  which  this  grateful  iDtereoniie  began* 
It  was  late  on  a  Saturday  night  when  I  entered  Boyle  for  the  fint  time* 
Torrents  of  rain  fell  the  next  day  ;  but  towards  evening  the  dondt  ditpera*- 
ing,  and  some  gleams  of  sunshine  appearing,  I  sallied  forth  to  look  arovnd 
me.  Accident  brought  me  near  the  church  ;  and  observing  prepafationa 
for  evening  service,  and  some  very  nicely  dressed  ladies  just  on  the  point  gt 
entering,  I  followed  an  example  which  in  every  clime  and  every  age  hu 
exercised  an  influence  more  or  less  powerful.  Service  over,  I  had  lingeied 
behind  in  the  church  to  examine  some  monumental  inscriptiont,  wlien  a 
clerg}'man,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Shaw,  accosted  me  by  observing  that  he  pre- 
sumed I  was  a  stranger,  and  nearly  in  the  same  breath  invited  me  to  lea. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  an  invitation  given  with  to  mnch  urbanity  and 
frankness.  We  walked  out  under  the  old  trees,  and  there  I  waa  pieeenled 
to  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ilackett,  who  joined  the  party,  and  with 
whose  most  amiable  family  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  the 
next  day.    Such  was  the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  at  Boyle* 
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nosing  water  for  any  of  those  purposes  which  add 
so  materially  to  the  comforts  of  daily  life.  Indeed^ 
certain  deficiencies  were  jost  as  reprehensible  on  Mr. 
Freeman's  premises  as  in  other  inns  of  far  inferior 
qnality  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

The  Church  of  Boylej  standings  as  already  de- 
scribed) near  the  old  park,  somewhat  below  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  is  a  capacious  building,  in  good  order ;  and 
commonly  filled  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  con- 
gregation. It  has  undergone  several  reparations  and 
alterations,  both  within  and  without,  but  not  in  the 
best  taste  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.* 

*  It  u  to  be  lamented,  that  in  modem  ecdeiiastical  architectme  in 
Ireland,  whether  in  reference  to  buildings  whollj  new  or  mere  altentiont» 
to  little  attention,  in  general,  thonld  have  been  paid  to  tboee  Ibrmi  and 
proportioni,  upon  which  beaaty  and  lymmetiy  wete  conaideied  in  past 
tget  to  depend,  and  which  etill  continue  to  afibrd  pleasure  to  the  eje  of 
cttlttrated  taste.  That  these  were  not  the  result  of  a  capricious  and  change* 
sble  fimey,  but  founded  on  fiaed  principles,  can  scaroelj  admit  of  doubt ; 
yet  erery  tyro  in  the  profossion  now-a-days,  mkno  can  twirl  a  pair  of  com* 
passes,  seems  to  think  bimsdf  competent,  without  study,  to  design  his  so 
named  Gothic,  and  truly  barbarous  architecture ;  and  hence,  the  mon- 
ttrotts  productions  with  which  the  land  is  disfigured,  and  the  disgusting 
mixture  of  the  styles  of  different  ages,  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other 
whatsoever.     The  poor  monks,  whom  it  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  to 
disparage,  really  appear  to  have  had  finer  perceptions  of  what  was  beauti- 
ful in  art,  than  many  of  those  who  have  succeeded  them  in  the  direction  of 
our  public  religious  edifices.     Amongst  the  new  churches  which  have 
started  up  of  late  years  in  the  central  parts  of  Ireland,  it  has  not  been  my 
fortune  to  have  seen  one,  and  a  great  many  have  passed  under  my  obser- 
vation, which  did  not  oflbnd  in  many  particulars.    The  absence  of  sim- 
plicity, and  the  creation  of  numerous  and  false  ornaments,  as  if  purposely 
to  increase  expense,  appears  to  be  the  great  sin ;  and  more  particularly 
of  the  EstaUished  Church.    Should  doubts  be  entertained  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  the  latter  part  of  this  opinion,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  a  comparison 
between  the  new  church  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  (as  I  believe 

2  £ 
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The  Roman  Cai/iolic  Chapel^  is  an  humble  edifice 
in  the  Irish  town.  Probably,  however,  with  the  in* 
creasing  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  communion,  a  better  site  will,  in  time,  be  found 
for  a  better  building. 

A  Meeting  House  thirdly  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, pleasingly  situated  on  a  slope,  near  the  fool  of 
the  park  hill  opposite  the  barracks.  It  was  naed,  as 
I  understood,  heretofore,  for  the  Methodists,  but  is  ml 
present  less  frequently  opened  than  formerly.* 

The  old  bridge  of  Boyle  consists  of  five  low  and 
rather  narrow  arches,  through  which  the  river  pastes 


it  is  c&lled)  at  Newiy,  itaodiog  near  each  other  at  oppotHe  ndwof  the 
same  street. 

*  It  was  remarked  many  yeart  ago  in  the  Qoarterlj  R«m«r,  that  m- 
creased  zeal  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  oC  thft  Fitihliihtd 
Church,  would  probably  be  found  the  most  eflRBctoal  cheek  to  the  pmnn 
of  Methodism.  Now,  since  that  remark  waa  writtes,  it  U  aelirf— ■  tint 
a  new  era  has  arisen  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  junior  detgy  af  the  Kltab- 
lishroent  more  especially  have  displayed  an  eaergy  and  aetifity  m  tlMir 
calling,  unknown  at  any  former  period.  At  Boyle,  not  only  it  tiK  ptfirii 
church  more  frequently  used  tluin  was  cutomafy  in  tht  lot 
but  clergy  of  the  Establishment  officiate  in  other  plaett, 
the  like,  at  prayer  meetings  and  lectures,  which  are  htM  4viaf 
evenings  of  the  week-days.  Lay  preachers  of  the  wo  CMuraoMM 
also  busy  through  the  neighbouring  district,  and  tht  chanliBg  of  hymtta 
in  the  congregations  assembled  in  humble  cabins  on  th«  road  aid*,  May 
commonly  be  heard  in  mid-day.  ]>uring  the  few  daya  I  Trmiiid  tf 
Boyle,  three  public  Bible  or  missionary  meetings  took  plnee,  nt  wWck  tlM 
noble  proprietor  of  the  soil  presided  ;  and  the  carriafia  whieh  atnod  at 
the  door  gave  evident  proof  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  tha  atttndanla. 
That  the  religious  enthusiasm  excited  by  these  variont  ■aani,  ia  liktly  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  habits  and  Mnnnera  of  thaae  wha  eana 
within  the  influence  thereof,  will  scarcely  be  denied.  Of  tfta  nhatiarcon» 
sequences  I  pretend  not  to  speak  in  theie  pagas ;  I  Hn  only  to  iccwd 
ficts. 
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ifi  a  qoick  slream ;  shallow  and  rippling  in  dry  sea- 
sons, bnt  when  swollen  by  rains  and  floods  from  the 
lake,  rushing  with  a  Tiolence  which  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  endangered  the  safety  of  the  edifice; 
and  at  present,  it  is  said  to  stand  in  need  of  repair. 
For  greater  convenience,  the  abutments  and  piers 
were  kept  on  a  low  lerel ;  bnt  a  much  better  bridge 
might  readily  be  constmcted  with  fewer  and  wider 
arches,  and  withal,  be  more  commodious  than  the 
present  one.  Below  the  town,  between  the  barrack 
and  the  abbey,  another  bridge  has  been  latterly  thrown 
across  the  river,  consisting  of  a  single  arch.  This 
bridge  opens  a  direct  passage  from  the  Dublin  road, 
to  the  part  of  the  town  next  the  barracks ;  by  means 
of  it  the  traveler  might  also  pass  on  to  Sligo,  with- 
out coming  at  all  into  the  town  of  Boyle. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  old  bridge,  on  a  low  pe- 
destal, nearly  within  reach  of  the  passengers,  stands 
a  statue  of  KLing  William  III.,  smaller  thau  nature, 
in  an  erect  posture,  a  crown  of  laurel  on  the  head,  the 
order  of  the  garter  round  the  knee,  and  plated  armour 
on  the  thighs.  The  last  is  but  the  imitation  by  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor ;  but  a  defence  of  real  iron  was 
deemed  essential  to  protect  his  Majesty  of  immortal 
memoiy,  in  his  perilous  position ;  since  it  was  no- 
torious he  neither  had  been,  nor  was  ever  likely  to 
become,  the  favourite  idol  of  all  the  people.  The  sta- 
tue, in  fact,  is  enclosed  within  a  strong  iron  cage,  or 
palisade  work,  which,  if  it  serves  to  ward  off  the  per- 
sonal insults  which  might  be  offered  to  the  monarch 
by  the  disloyal,  obscures,  at  the  same,  the  production 
of  the  sculptor,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  command  attention  as  a  work  of  art. 
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Hie  new  Sessions  Houscy  constructed  of  pale  yel* 
lowish  sandstone  or  freestonei  stands  to  the  froDt  of 
the  street  which  runs  from  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  position  always  unfis^ 
vourable,  but  more  especially  so  for  a  public  buiUing. 
A  bridewell  and  district  prison,  including  a  keeper^a 
house,  all  on  the  improved  construction,  were  to  be 
connected  with  it.  The  public  dispensary  was  ako  to 
be  managed  within  the  building. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  sessions  court  house 
in  the  county  books,  appeared  to  be  £800 ;  which  sum 
was  advanced  from  the  consolidated  fund,  on  the  usual 
conditions  of  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  together  with  a  similar  sum  of  £40  in  annual 
instalments,  to  liquidate  the  debt ;  both  to  be  levied 
on  the  county. 

The  bridewell  and  keeper's  house  were  to  cost 
£1126  l\d.  Irish  money,  equal  to  £1039  17s.  lOd. 
British ;  which  sum  was  also  advanced,  to  be  repaid 
in  the  same  manner  by  instalments,  together  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  old  sessions  house  was  to  be  yielded  up  to 
Viscount  Lorton,  in  consideration  of  his  Lordship 
having  given  the  ground  for  the  new  building,  toge- 
ther with  a  sum  of  £500  towards  the  expenses  tkereofl 
The  old  and  decayed  edifice,  situated  at  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  of  the  park, 
in  the  street  or  road  which  passes  the  barracks,  per- 
forms, at  present,  multifarious  parts,  besides  that  of 
its  original  destination  to  affairs  of  law  and  police. 
The  savings'  bank,  the  charitable  loan  office,  the  in« 
fant  schools,  prayer  meetings  and  fiible  meeting^, 
arc  all  held  beneath  its  roof. 
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The  Savingi*  Banky  like  similar  iiistitiitions  in 
Other  places,  has  heen  productive  of  mach  benefit  at 
Boyle. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
more  good,  npon  the  whole,  has  been  effected  by  the 
establishment  in  the  year  1824,  of  a  charitable  loan, 
which  is  conducted  by  a  society  under  the  title  of 

The  Boyle  Society  for  dieiribuHng  the  Charitable  Loan. 

Viscount  Lorton  is  the  patron  of  this  society,  and 
the  Viscountess  the  patroness. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  lend  out,  in  sums 
not  less  than  one  pound,  nor  exceeding  five  pounds^ 
such  parts  of  the  funds  as  the  members  may  think 
proper,  to  industrious  persons  of  either  sex,  on  two 
sureties  signing  a  promissory  note,  with  the  borrower, 
to  be  repaid  with  an  interest  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound,^  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  each  pound 
per  week,  until  the  entire  be  discharged. — (Vide  4th 
printed  rule.) 

All  applications  for  the  loan  to  be  made  on  the 
days  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee;  and  a  printed 
certificate  of  the  sobriety  and  industry  of  the  appli* 
cant  must  be  previously  signed  by  two  creditable 
housekeepers,  subscribers  to  the  fund,  and  by  the  per- 
sons who  become  securities.  Each  subscriber  to  be 
allowed  to  recommend  two  persons  weekly,  for  every 
pound  he  subscribes.     (Fifth  rule.) 

A  fine  of  two-pence  per  pound  to  be  levied  for  the 

*  Not  pawnbrokei^'i  interest  it  is  to  be  presumed,  but  tt  the  nte  of  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound  per  tnnum,  though  this  is  not  specified  in  the  printed 
rule. 
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first  neglect  of  payment^  five-pence  for  the  second; 
and  any  borrower  in  arrear  for  three  successive  weeksi 
to  be  rendered  ineligible  to  receive  a  new  loan. 

No  person  to  receive  a  new  loan  until  the  first  one 
has  been  discharged;  nor  can  a  person. who  is  aeciuitj 
for  another,  receive  a  loan. 

Any  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  Society  prediides 
the  person  or  persons  concerned  from  relief  by  the 
fund. 

The  application  for  a  loan  to  remain  at  least  kn 
one  week  under  consideration. 

The  operations  of  the  charity  to  extend  to  indi- 
viduals residing  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Boyle. 

Days  of  Attendance. 

Northern  division — ^Tuesdays. 
Southern  division — ^Wednesdays. 
From  ten  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  sums  lent  appear  as  follows  for  the  year  1829 : 

Loans.         Amount. 

Northern  division     1272        £2746 
Southern  division,     922        £1857 

From  the  establishment  of  this  charity  in  February, 
1824,  to  dlst  December,  1829,  there  had  been  granted 
7867  loans  amounting  to  £16,971. 

1136  families  were  assisted  with  2194  loans  within 
the  year  1829,  amounting  to  £4603,  which  was  re- 
funded in  about  44,000  repayments. 

844  borrowers  received  the  loan  once. 
526        do.  do.  twice. 

266         do.  do.  thrice. 
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There  were  56  defaulters  daring  the  year. 

The  present  number  of  weekly  payments  about 
900. 

The  present  avera^  weekly  loan,  £90. 

The  committee  of  13S0  consisted  of  nine  gentle- 
men, who  act  in  rotation ;  when  I  visited  the  ofiGce 
their  places  seemed  to  be  any  thing  but  sinecates. 

I  was  informed  that  the  management  of  a  larger 
sum  than  £1000  would  require  mnch  more  labour  than 
could  be  easily  procured  gratts;  and  to  pay  for  the 
duties  performed  would  in  a  great  measure  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  charity. 
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-  The  Dispensary  of  Boyle,  like  all  others  through  the 
country,  is  supported  to  the  amount  of  one*half  of  the 
expenses  by  private  subscriptions,  and  to  the  amount 
of  the  other  half  by  a  grant  from  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  county. 

The  income  for  different  years  is  as  follows: 

Amount  of  Grand  Jury  PresentmenU.  Total  Income. 

1827  £85  8  2     ...      £170  16  4 

1828  93  18  9      ...       187  17  6* 

1829  73  3  9     ...       146  7  6 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  Lord  Lorton 
maintains  exclusively  at  his  own  expense,  a  dispensary 
for  the  use  of  those  living  on  the- Rockingham  estate, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Dublin  high  road,  not  far  from  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  to  Rockingham  Park,  in  a  pretty  house  of  two 
stories  in  height,  in  which  the  practitioner  who  attends 
to  it  resides. 

Schools.  Besides  the  infant  school  already  men- 
tioned, as  held  in  the  sessions  house,  where  it  is  under 
the  inspection  of  Mrs.  Hacket,  who  residfes  in  the 
glebe-house,  nearly  facing  it,  Lady  Lorton  has  a 
large  girls'  school  at  Boyle. 

Several  schools  not  in  any  manner  endowed,  are 
kept  within  the  town  by  humble  teachers  for  their  own 
emolument. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  and  respectable  school 
kept  by  Mr.  O'Rorke,  at  which  pupils  are  instructed 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English ;  the  number  of  boarders 
amounting  occasionally  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  day 
scholars  to  forty  or  more. 

Leases  within  the  toitm  of  Boyle  are  granted  by  Lord 

2f 
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Lorton  for  three  lives  and  a  life  in  reversion  after  the 
death  of  the  original  three,  to  builders  of  good  houses. 
In  some  cases  thirty-one  years  are  allowed  after  the 
expiration  of  the  original  lives. 

That  valuable  houses  will  ever  be  built  withoot 
the  assurance  of  a  term  which  will  afford  remaneFa- 
tion  and  security  to  the  tenant  for  the  money  which 
he  is  about  to  expend,  is  not  likely ;  neither  ought  it 
to  be  expected.  But  in  granting  long  building  leases, 
a  landlord  who  is  anxious  either  for  the  good  appear- 
ance of  his  town,  or  for  the  general  improvement  of 
his  property,  can  scarcely  be  too  strict  as  to  the  cove- 
nants which  are  introduced  relative  to  the  sice  and 
construction  of  the  houses  and  the  alignement  of 
the  streets.  A  great  part  of  the  town  of  Boyle  is 
held  by  lease  against  Lord  Lorton,  where  without  re- 
purchase of  the  interest  it  seems  hopeless  to  effect 
improvement.* 

*  Kingstown  near  Dublin,  afTordi  a  very  ttriking  proof  of  Um  «ltiinate 
injury  which  may  ensue  to  property  from  iDdisctiminate  letnag.  It  might 
have  been  made  a  beautiful  town  ;  but  at  present,  crowded  with  mran-looli- 
ing  houses,  which,  although  facing  the  leading  road,  have  the  appearaaet* 
nevertheless,  of  having  been  promiscuously  thrown  together  by  chancf^ 
it  will  be  a  difficult,  if  not  hopeless  task,  ever  to  reduce  it  to  order, 
neatness,  and  regularity.  How  different  are  matters  mamged  in  and  about 
Edinburgh.  There,  single  lots  are  not  leased  until  a  general  plia  is 
digested  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole.  The  houses  to  be  buih  nut 
all  be  conformable  to  the  uniform  plan  ;  one  street  is  allotted  to  buildings 
of  a  superior  description,  another  to  the  lesser  and  inferior  ;  hence  every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  and  most  suitable  place,  and  a  beautiful  city  is 
the  result  of  the  judicious  combination. 

Certainly  Dublin  is  the  better  for  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets ; 
but  the  arrangements  are  far  behind  those  even  of  private  iDdividnala  io  ' 
Scotland. 
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Tke  Abbey  of  Bojfle  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  at 
much  distance,  on  any  side,  owing  to  its  low  and  se- 
dluded  positi<m  on  the  borders  of  the  river.  The  best 
▼iew  of  it,  on  the  exterior,  opens  from  an  elevation  on 
the  high  road  leading  past  the  barrack,  along  the 
base  of  the  wooded  p2ak  hill,  near  the  entrance  gate 
to  Mr.  Crofton^s*  boose  and  demense.  The  part  here 
seen  consists  entirely  of  the  church  and  steeple,  the 
ktter  rising  in  the  centre,  the  north  transept  extend- 
ing to  the  left,  and  the  nave  of  the  church  to  the  right, 
under  an  angular  point  of  view.  No  spacious  or  oma« 
men  ted  windows  are  observable,  neither  is  there  in- 
tricacy or  variety  in  the  parts ;  but  the  general  effect 
of  the  ruins  is  ^emn  and  imposing,  and  the  lofty 
vaults  of  the  circular  arches,  in  three  of  the  sides  of 
the  steeple,  soaring  above  the  tops  of  the  acyaeent  trees, 
communicate  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  edifice  which 
otherwise  it  might  not  be  considered  to  possess.  The 
steeple,  is  a  square  tower  of  about  twenty -five  feet  in 
the  interior,  rudely  built  in  the  upper  parts  and  ter- 
minating abruptly.  An  abundance  of  ivy  fringes  the 
summits  of  the  walls,  and  although  the  trees  which 
shade  the  ruins,  are  neither  very  large  nor  old,  yet 
they  are  disposed  in  a  manner  which  contributes  essen- 
tially to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene. 

The  ruins  occupy  the  angular  space  immediately 
adjoining  the  intersection  of  the  road  coining  from  the 
town,  and  that  branch  of  the  Sligo  road  which  traverses 
the  single  arch  bridge  recently  thrown  over  the  river ; 
the  latter  cuts  completely  through  the  heart  of  the 

*  The  agent  of  Viscount  Lorton's  estate  around  Boyle.     The  house  is 
most  agreeably  situated  on  the  park  hill,  backed  by  woods. 
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ancient  precincts  of  the  abbey,  and  nins  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  western  window  of  the  church.  A  stoiit 
and  lofty  wall  on  this  side  bounds  the  enclosuret  and 
the  ruins  are  accessible  only  by  passing  througk  .the 
premises  of  a  cottage  om^,  occupied  by  Captain  Robin- 
son,^ who  seems  to  hold  the  guardianship  of  the 
abbey.  Permission  to  visit  the  place  is  I  apprehend 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  refused  ;  still  it  must  be  applied  for, 
a  circumstance  which  if  in  any  instance  it  prove  a 
source  of  embarrassment,  has  tended,  on  the  other 
hand,  possibly,  to  the  preservation  of  what  remains  of 
the  ancient  edifice. 

The  view  of  the  ruins  in  the  interior  of  the  enclo- 
sure  is  altogether  of  a  different  character  from  that  on 
the  outside.  Two  or  three  gardens  are  passed  through 
in  succession  bounded  by  lofty  walls  thickly  overgrown 
with  ivy,  in  which  loop-holes,  narrow  lancet  windows 
and  niches,  and  the  mutilated  ti*aces  of  arches,  appear 
from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  difficult,  in  their  present 
state,  to  trace  the  connexion  which  these  walls  had 
with  each  other,  or  to  pronounce,  without  having  a 
plan  on  paper  of  their  respective  lengths  and  bearings, 
whether  the  openings  now  occupied  by  the  gardens, 
were  likely  to  have  been  originally  the  courts  or 
yards  of  the  abbey,  or  merely  the  spaces  produced  by 
the  demolition  of  the  building.  Narrow  winding  stairs 
are  also  met  with  in  the  walls,  by  means  of  which 

*  Captain  Robinson  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  same  fcgiment 
and  the  same  company  of  which  Ims  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wia  at 
the  time  Captain,  a  circumstance  which  neither  led  to  promotion  nor  favour ; 
but  in  Viscount  Lorton  he  had  found  a  patron  and  friend.  I  merely  men- 
tion this,  because  it  was  so  often  mentioned  to  roe  at  Boyle,  and  in  every 
body*s  mouth. 
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access  maybe  had  to  the  parapets,  whence  views  of  the 
adjacent  country  open,  and  the  windings  of  the  river 
may  be  traced  at  the  base  of  the  rains.  In  one  of  the 
nearer  gardens  there  is  also  a  small  room  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  lower  part  of  an 
old  tower  or  bastion,  with  a  window  overhanging  the 
river,  affording  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  tranquil 
places  of  retreat  which  can  be  well  imagined. 

But  the  grand  object  of  interest  here  is  the  church, 
occupying  the  whole  of  one  side  of  an  enclosed  qua- 
drangle, laid  out  like  the  others,  into  a  garden,  the 
view  of  which  suddenly  opens  in  its  fullest  perfection 
after  passing  through  a  small  door.  The  level  of  this 
piece  of  ground  is  some  feet  above  that  of  the  floor  of 
the  church;  but  whether  this  is  attributable  to  its 
haviug  been  raised  by  the  rubbish  from  the  ruins,  or 
to  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  cloisters,  the  central 
area  of  which  was  ordinarily  more  elevated  than  the 
surrounding  covered  ways,  does  not  appear  very  satis- 
factorily. At  present  a  grass  plot  occupies  the  middle 
part,  around  which  there  is  a  gravelled  walk. 

The  church  was  built  in  the  form  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  Latin  cross,  the  steeple  being  placed 
at  the  intersection,  and  the  two  transepts  north  and 
south  constituting  the  arms.  These  and  the  head- 
piece extending  beyond  the  steeple  are  severally  25 
feet  in  length  each,  and  in  breadth  about  22.  The 
main  body  of  the  church  forming  the  stem  of  the 
cross  is  131  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad. 

The  lofty  circular  arches  in  the  steeple  already 
noticed,  opened  into  the  nave  and  into  the  two  tran- 
septs ;  their  height,  as  well  as  I  could  estimate  without 
having  instruments,  appeared  to  be  about  42  feet; 
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the  fourth  opening  towards  the  head  of  the  cross,  ooii- 
sisted  of  a  broad  lancet  arch,  but  much  less  elermted. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  the  walls  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  originally  with  arches  of 
different  dimensions,  but  all  of  the  lancet  fonn»  sone 
of  which  sprang  from  pillars,  whose  capitals,  together 
with  the  cut  stone  facings  of  the  arches,  are  distin- 
guishable :  but  these  have  been  built  up,  evidently  Id 
avoid  the  danger  arising  from  imperfection  in  the 
work,  for  there  are  cracks  and  bendings  at  this  side  in 
various  parts  of  the  walls ;  and  indeed  they  would  pro- 
bably  have  given  way  in  their  whole  leng^  without 
the  additional  support  of  the  buttresses  which  have 
been  built  up  against  them  at  the  outside. 

For  what  purposes  these  arches  might  have  been 
origipally  intended,  whether  to  open  a  communication 
between  the  nave  and  a  northern  aisle,  or  to  lead  into 
an  adjacent  part  of  the  abbey,  seems  at  present  a 
question  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  since  all  traces  of 
building  on  the  exterior  arc  obliterated.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  bordering  upon  the  qua- 
drangle now  occupied  by  the  garden,  an  aisle  separated 
from  the  nave  by  arches  still  remains ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  by  no  means  an  unusual  arrangement, 
to  have  an  aisle  at  one  side,  without  a  corresponding 
one  at  the  other ;  of  which  a  fine  example  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
Roscommon. 

Another  instance  of  departure  from  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  plan,  is  observable  in  the  totally  differ- 
ent construction  of  the  arches  on  the  south  side,  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisle,  all  of  which  are  semi- 
circular, yet  not  all  of  the  same  span,  nor  supported  in 
the  same  manner.     The  four  at  the  east  end  next 
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the  steeple,  spring  from  massive  circular  pillafs  i  ihe 
otben  are  separated  merely  by  portions  of  wall,  1^ 
veiled  and  slightly  ornamented,  with  monldings  and 
slender  pilasters. 

The  pillars  eleven  feet^  seven  inches  in  girth,  ot 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  height  {hob 
the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  capitals,  ten  feet  eight 
inches,  are  composed  of  regular  cotirses  of  cut  stOB^ 
skilfully  rounded  and  fitted  with  considerable  exact-! 
ness,  the  number  of  courses  about  thirteen  or  fbui^ 
teen.  The  capitals  and  bases  vary  from  each  others 
both  in  their  ornaments  and  in  their  form,  some  being 
octagonal,  others  square;  the  ornaments  in  general 
are  very  simple  ;*  but  th^re  are  various  rude  carvings 
both  on  capitals  and  bases,  of  men  and  animals,  dogs 
and  lions,  fleurs  de  lis,  &c.  These  are  generaUy  cul 
in  sandstone,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
stone  was  limestone. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  aide,  on  the  south  side 
next  to  the  garden,  is  still  wanting,  so  that  thee^ 
arches,  with  the  intersections  of  others  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  are  all  plainly  visible  from  without; 
and  at  certain  times  of  day,  with  the  sun  gl^icing  oIh 
liquely  upon  them,  they  afford  a  very  beautifid  picture 
indeed.  A  large  ash  tree  which  grows  within  the 
church,  and  casts  its  arms  above  the  ivied  walls,  con- 
tributes considerably  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene. 

The  western  window  of  the  church  consisted  of  a 
single  opening,  lancet  shaped,  and  but  small.  On 
the  outside  there  are  some  traces  of  ornament,  but 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  none  of  our  books  of  Irish  antiquities  afford 
any  true  delineations  of  the  ornaments  of  any  of  the  abbeys  of  Roscommon  ; 
neither  do  any  of  them  contain  correct  ground  plans  of  the  buildings,  or 
even  of  the  ruins  as  they  stand. 
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much  worn  down  by  time.  The  eastern  window  con- 
sisted of  three  narrow  compartments,  also  lancet 
shaped,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  highest. 

The  transepts,  more  particularly  that  to  the  north, 
contain  some  ancient  slab  tombstones,  now  for  the 
most  part  loose;  but  once  probably  inserted  in  the 
pavement,  of  which  no  other  remains  exist  One  of 
these,  unusually  narrow  for  its  length,  represents  a 
crosier  held  by  a  left  hand,  gloved ;  the  foliage  on  the 
head  or  scroll  of  the  crosier  is  extremely  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  whole  well  designed.  There  are  some 
inscriptions  also  in  the  Irish  character  ; 

Upon^the  wall  of  the  same,  at  the  angle  near  the 
nave,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  capital  Roman 
characters  appear,  cut  in  a  range,  whether  for  mere 
amusement  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  instrootion,  I 
could  not  learn ;  but  before  books  were  common^  these 
letters  might  have  been  useful  in  their  day  for  teaching. 

In  the  nave  on  the  north  side,  the  burial  vault  of 
the  King  family  is  enclosed  by  a  railing,  which  ad- 
vances considerably  into  the  church.  On  the  wall 
above  it,  appears  a  white  marble  tablet,  in  a  frame  of 
bluish  marble,  with  the  following  inscription  :— 

In  the  vault  beneath, 

the 

NOBLE  FAMILY  OF  KING 

have 

For  Several  Centuries 

RECEIVED  SEPULTURE.^ 

*  The  family  of  King  was  origiDally  of  Fetbercock  Hall  in  Yorkshire. 
Sir  John  King,  the  first  of  its  members  on  record  in  Ireltnd,  in  requital 


.»• 
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It  may  not  be  aninlere^ting  perhaps,  to  compare  the 
the  deseriptioii  which  I  have  thus  giren  of  the  state 
of  the  remains  of  the  abbey,  with  that  in  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland,  published  in  the  year  1791,  under  the 
name  of  Grose,*  and  edited  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  which 
however,  for  the  greater  part,  has  been  merely  tran- 
scribed from  the  Monastieon  Hibemicum,  by  Menryn 
Archdall,  printed  in  the  year  178G. 

^'  The  Abbey  of  Boyle  was  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
in  the  Earl  of  ELingston's  demesne.    The  whole  struc- 

of  his  military  aerriees,  obuined  from  Queen  Elisabeth  a  leaie  of  the 
abbey  of  Boyle ;  and  horn  King  James  I.»  be  leceiTed  nnmereus  vahiable 
terriiorial  grants,  and  held  several  of  the  highest  end  most  Incrative  poUti- 
ctl  employments. 

His  descendant  John,  who  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  II.,  by  patent,  dated  4th  September, 
16S0,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Kingston,  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  re* 
storing  the  monarchy  ;  yet  it  appears  that  he  had  been  an  acUve  partisan 
of  Cromwell.  This  title  expired  with  James,  the  fourth  Baron,  in  the 
year  1761. 

The  13th  of  July,  1764,  Sir  Edward  King  was  created  Baron  King- 
ston ;  on  15th  November  1766,  Viscount  Kingsborough ;  and  on  25th 
August,  1768,  Earl  of  Kingston.  He  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Robert.  The  second  Earl  died  in  April  1799,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  George,  the  present  Earl. 

Robezt  Edward  King,  the  second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Kingston, 
bom  in  the  year  1773,  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  ofBcer, 
was,  in  1800  (the  period  of  the  Legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain) 
created  Baron  Erris  of  Boyle ;  and  on  30th  of  May,  1806,  Viscount  Lorton, 
Governor  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Roscommon,  and  Co- 
lonel of  its  Militia  ;  and  in  the  year  1831  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 
A  Lieutenant  General  in  the  army,  &c.  &c.  &c.    Vide  Peerage. 

*  Captain  Grose,  though  his  name  was  used,  appears  to  have  had  bu^ 
little  to  do  with  these  Antiquities,  having  died  within  a  few  months  af^er 
he  came  to  Ireland. 

2  G 
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tare  is  uncovered,  except  the  chancel  and  two  side 
chapels ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  examine  its  parts,  being  so 
encumbered  with  large  trees,  underwood,  and  thorns. 
The  great  arches  which  supported  the  tower  were  forty- 
five  feet  in  height,  but  the  ground  is  now  so  raised, 
as  to  cover  all  the  bases  of  the  columns.*  One  half 
the  arches  are  supported  by  round  pillars  of  cut  stone, 
of  various  sizes,  the  rest  are  ag^oup  of  small  colinnnv. 
All  the  spaces  within  these  pillars  are  now  filled  up, 
so  as  to  make  a  solid  wall ;  this  was  probably  done  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  abbey  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  defence.  Some  of  the  capi-^ 
tals  are  plain,  others  are  ornamented  with  carving. 
The  eastern  window  f  was  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
cloister  has  been  long  changed  into  a  barrack.    The 

*  At  present  they  are  all  cleared  down  to  the  floor,  and  there  ii  no  im- 
pediment except  from  long  grass  and  weeds,  in  walking  throngh  the  safe 
and  aisles. 

t  None  of  the  windows  could  have  been  either  grand  or  beantifnl. 
The  eastern  one  consists,  as  I  have  described  it,  of  three  narrow  lan- 
cet compartments. 

The  views  of  the  abbej  in  the  three  plates  published  in  the  volumes  of 
Antiquities  above  referred  to,  can,  with  difficulty,  be  recognized  in  any  of 
these  parts,  even  as  having  a  relation  to  the  place  they  are  intended  to 
represent.  The  great  nave  of  the  church  is  drawn  with  the  arches  open  to 
the  aisles  on  each  side,  which  might,  as  I  have  stated,  have  been  locord- 
iog  to  the  original  plan ;  but  certainly  not  according  to  what  the  draflsniea 
could  have  seen  in  the  year  1791,  when  Captain  Grose  arrived  in  Ire- 
land. 

In  plate  two,  a  straight  bridge  with  five  pointed  arches,  with  a  barriar 
acroi>s  it  in  the  middle,  is  represented  as  leading  up  to  the  abbey,  veiy 
different  from  the  existing  state  of  things  at  present. 

I  made  some  sketches  of  the  place  myself,  which  I  trust  will  be  found 
more  accurate  if  ever  they  khould  be  submitted  to  the  public. 
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Stamp  of  a  round  tow«i*  Btands  near  the  abbey,  prov- 
ing it  to  have  been  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  foundation, 
long  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cister- 
cians.*' 

In  Mr.  Archdall's  Monastioon,  extracts^  may  be 
found  frpm  various  authorities,  telative  to  the  annals 
of  this  celebrated  abbey.  To  have  transcribed  the  whole 
of  these,  would  have  been  alike  tedious  and  useless, 
since  they  contain  matter  that  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  of  any  moment  at  the  present  day ;  but  I 
have  culled  out  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  notice. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  the  abbey,  ac- 
cording to  Hibemia  Dominicana,  was  not  originally 
founded  at  Boyle,  but  at  a  place  called  Grellechdina, 
A.  D.  1148,  and  thence  translated  to  Drumconaid, 
thence  to  Buinfinn,  and  finally  to  Boyle.  It  belonged 
to  the  Cistercian  order  of  St.  Bernard.  Peter  Mordha, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  was  the  first  abbot.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Clonfert,  but  was  drowned  at 
Port  de  Caneog,  on  the  river  Shannon,  in  Dec.  1171. 

TEdh  O'Maccain  his  successor,  removed  the  establishment 
to  Drumconaid,  and  was  there  succeeded  by  Maurice  0*Dub- 
hay,  who  continued  at  the  place  for  three  years  and  then  re- 
moved to  Buinfinny,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  at  length  fixed  his  family  at  Boyle  in  1161,  where 
the  abbey  was  founded  as  an  o£&et  or  daughter  of  the  abbey  of 
Mellifont,*  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*  Of  this  I  could  discover  no  remains,  neither  could  obtain  any  in- 
mation  where  it  had  stood. 

t  The  abbey  of  Mellifont  stood  in  Louth  in  a  sweet  little  valley.  It 
was  founded  in  1 142,  and  Saint  Bernard  furnished  it  with  monks  from  his 
cwn  abbey  of  Clairvaux. 
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1174.  The  abbot  Maurice  0*Dubhay  died,  and  was  inlemd 
here. 

1196.  Conor  Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Moye,  took  on  him  the 

Cistercian  habit,  and  became  a  monk  in  this  abbej. 

1197.  Cornelius  Mac  Dermot,  King  of  Moylurg,*  died  in  this 

abbey,  in  the  habit  of  the  order. 

1218.  The  abbey  church  was  consecrated. 

1230.  Died  Donn  Sleibhe  O'Hionmainen,  a  reverend  and  holy 
monk ;  and  principal  master  of  the  carpenters  of  this 
abbey. 

1235.  The  English  forces,  under  the  joint  command  of  Lord 
Justice  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  M'William,  encamped 
within  the  abbey  walls,  and  sacrilegiously  seiied  all  the 
goods,  holy  yestments,  chalices,  &c.,  belonging  to  this 
monastery;  and  very  irreverently  stripped  the  monks 
of  their  habits  in  the  midst  of  their  cloisteFS.t 

1243.  In  this  year,  Teig,  the  son  of  Hug^  Croibdearg,  afler 
having  taken  prisoner  Cormac  Tomulty,  forcibly  brooght 
his  mother  out  of  this  abbey,  and  gave  her  up  to  Con- 
stantine  O'Reilly.  Teig  then  went  with  a  few  men, 
intending  to  hold  a  meeting  with  (yonstantine,  by  whose 
direction,  and  at  the  joint  instigation  of  the  English 
and  Irish,  he  was  treacherously  seized,  his  son  killed, 
and  his  own  eyes  put  out. 

1250.  Died  the  abbot  Donchad  0*Daly :  he  was  an  eminent 
bard,  and  in  the  hymneal  species  was  superior  to  all 
the  poets  of  his  time. 

1262.  The  abbot  Thomas  M'Ferrall  M'Dermot,  made  Bishop 
of  Elphin. 

*  This  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  barony  of  Boyle. 
t  in  consequence  of  the  monks  having  assisted  the  King  of  Connaaght 
in  his  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  English. 
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1290.  Tbe  al>bott  Laurence  O'Laghnan  made  Bishop  <^  Kil- 
macduagh. 

1296.  Tbe  abbot  Malachy  Mac  Brun  made  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

1302.  The  abbot  Donoogh  O'Flanagao  made  Bishop  of  Elphln. 

1309*  In  this  year  was  a  great  hosting  to  the  assistance  of 
William  de  Burgh  in  Connaught ;  they  then  proceeded 
Co  the  abbey  of  Boyle^  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of 
com  in  the  country. 

T315.  Rory  0*More  pillaged  the  abbey. 

1331.  Maoilruany  M'Dermot,  Lord  of  Moylurgh,  resigned  his 
Lordship,  and  took  on  him  the  habit  of  the  order  in 
this  abbey. 

1383.  Died  the  abbot  M'Davit,  a  charitable  and  humane  gen- 
tleman. 

1444.  The  abbot  Thady  died  in  Rome. 

1448.  The  abbot  Cornelius  promoted  by  the  Vope  to  the  see  of 
Achonry. 

Tomultach  M'Dermot  was  abbot  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression. 

1*569.  Queen  JBlizabeth  gpranted  this  abbey  and  its  possessions 
to  Patrick  Cosacke,  of  Oerrardstown,  county  of  Meath. 
It  was  described  as  containing  one  acre  of  land,  in 
which  were  the  walls  of  a  church  and  belfry,  cloister, 
hall  and  dormitory ;  six  gardens  and  orchards ;  six  other 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  three  messuages  in  the 
town  of  Boyle ;  200  acres  of  arable,  and  160  of  moon- 
tain  pasture  in  the  townland  of  Boyle ;  besides  three ' 
castles,  44  cottages,  540  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
729  acres  of  mountain  and  rough  pasture,  dispersed 
in  small  parcels,  under  various  denominations,  chiefly 
given  from  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts. (Chief  Remembrancer.) 
1689.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  a  lease  of  the  abbey  for  21  years, 
to  William  Usher,  at  a  rent  of  £14  16».  4rf." 
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From  the  description  of  the  premises  in  the  grant 
to  Patrick  Cusacke,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  chiunch 
and  belfry  had  already  been  uncovered,  and  in  part 
mined ;  but  the  place,  nevertheless,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  next  extract,  afforded  a  strong  military  posi- 
tion, and  the  closing  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  might  possibly  have  been  effected  about 
this  period,  in  order  to  augment  the  means  of  resiBl- 
ance. 

1595.  *'  The  arch-rebel  Tyrone  had  an  army  of  2,300  men  in 

Connaughty  made  up  of  Irish   and  Scotch  iskmderSf 

with  which  he  besieged  the  abbey/' 

In  the  2nd,  4th,  and  9th  years  of  James  I.,  inquisitions 

were  held  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  possessions 

of  which  the  last  abbot  had  been  sebed,  which  amounted  to 

23  quarters,  nine  half  quarters,  and  one  cartron ;  partly  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  abbey,  partly  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of 

Roscommon,   and  in   the   adjacent  counties  of  Gralway   and 

Sligo ;  24  eel  wiers  on  the  Boyle  river ;  all  the  tithes,  g^reat 

and  small,  of  the  said  lands  and  eel  wiers.;  besides  a  moiety  of 

the  tithes,  being  the  rector's  part,  of  13  townlands,  and  the 

fourth  part  or  vicarage  tithes  of  Isselyn.* 

1603.  Dec.  4.     The  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  John  King. 

•  In  the  MonasUcoa  Hibernicum  by  Mr.  Archdall,  (London  1786»> 
the  names  of  the  several  denominations  are  given,  as  w«ll  ai  the  autkori- 
ties  and  sources  from  which  his  information  has  been  drawn ;  but  they  oc- 
cupied too  much  space  for  insertion  in  these  pages. 

The  term  quarter  seems  to  be  an  uncertain  quantity,  although  it  it  still 
used  in  a  few  instances  in  the  county  books,  as  a  subdivision  of  a  town- 
land.  The  cartron  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  quarter,  which  is  also  a  term 
still  used.  In  the  dictionary  of  Du  Cangc,  a  quarter  is  defined  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  ajN/«rtim,  which  last  expressed  the  quantity  of  land  which 
a  man  couKl  plough  in  one  day. 

Jujcruro  pro  jugcrum.     Jugcrcs,  unius  dici  opus  aratoris :  latitudine 
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•  The  abbot  of  Boyle  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  parliament ;  neither  indeed  was  a 
seat  assigned  to  any  of  the  abbots  or  priors  of  the 
county  of  Roseommon,  nor  to  any  in  Connaught, 
which  seems  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the  abbey 
of  Boyle,  however,  it  may  have  been  excluded  on  the 
principle  of  its  having  been  merely  an  emanation  from 
that  of  Mellifont,  whose  abbot  was  entitled  to  a  seat. 
Campend.  an.  EccL  Hib.  Bomss.  1690. 


ROCKINGHAM. 

Rockingham  house  or  castle,  for  it  passes  under 
both  names,  the  superb  residence  of  Viscount  Lorton, 
is  situated  on  the  south  eastern  side  of  Lough  Key, 

pedum   120,  longitudine  240;  jugerum   habet  passas  48,  pedes  240, 
(passus  80.) 

Quarteria,  modus  agri  quartam  jujeri  partem  contlnens.  Now 
48  X  80  =  3840  square  paces,  or  say  yards ;  which  amount  would 
be  nearly  the  quantity  that  a  man  might  plough  at  the  present  day,  with 
improved  implements.  The  fouith  part  of  this  would  be  960  yards, 
making  the  quarter  something  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  Irish  acre. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  term  quarter  in  Ireland. 
"  By  an  inquisition  taken  26th  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  found,  that  a  priory 
originally  l)€longing  to  the  Franciscans  at  Knock -vicar,  near  Lough  Key, 
possessed  a  cartron,  or  one- fourth  of  a  quarter,  near  the  priory,  and  the 
moiety  of  another  quarter  in  the  parish  of  Ardkeame,  the  whole  containing 
40  acres  of  arable  pasture  and  moor." — (Archdall's  Monastieon,p,  724.) 
If  so,  three-fourths  of  a  quarter  being  equal  to  40  acres,  the  whole 
quarter  must  have  atrounted  to  53^  acres,  which  is  more  like  the  truth  : 
for  multiplying  the  number  of  quarters  found  by  these  inquisitions,  under 
James,  viz. :  27J  by  53^,  the  amount  of  acres  belonging  to  the  last  abbot 
of  Boyle  would  be  1480 :  now  the  number  mentioned  in  the  grant  to  Patrick 
Cusacke  amounted  to  1269. 
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at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Boyle.  The  great  Dublin  high  road 
from  which  the  demesne  is  separated  bj  a  long  line 
of  lofty  wally  bordered  on  the  inner  side  with  planta- 
tions, bounds  it  on  one  side,  and  the  beautiful  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  other.  The  whole  confines  of  the 
lake  with  its  numerous  wooded  islands,  being  the 
property^  of  the  noble  Viscount,  might  indeed  be 
considered  as  appendages  to  the  demesne ;  but  the  or- 
namental  or  dressed  part  extends  merely  between  the 
lake  and  the  great  road,  from  which  last  there  are  two 
grand  entrances.  From  the  western  extremity  of  the 
demesne,  a  shorter  road  leads  to  the  town  of  Boyle, 
entering  past  the  abbey ;  but  in  1830  it  was  in  very 
indifferent  repair,  offering  one  of  the  strongest  con- 
trasts to  the  great  mail  coach  road,  than  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  public  way  in  a  higher  state 
of  preservation. 

Rockingham  as  it  now  exists  may  be  considered  as 
the  creation  of  the  present  and  first  Viscount  Lorton. 
Originally,  or  at  least  according  to  the  representation 
in  some  former  views  of  the  place,  the  house  appears 
to  have  had  a  dome  of  considerable  size;  but  on  the 
addition  of  another  story  this  was  removed;  at  the 
same  time,  the  ground  plan  underwent  alterations  and 
the  building  was  enlarged.  The  architecture  is  irre- 
gular, neither  wholly  castellated  nor  wholly  Grecian. 
The  entrance  is  under  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  co- 
lumns, corresponding  with  which,  a  range  of  other 
pillars  of  the  same  order  and  proportion  appears  along 

*  I  was  iafonned,  however,  that  one  very  small  division  of  property 
eiteoded  down  to  the  lake  near  the  upper  river,  which  did  not  belong  to 
Lord  Lorton  ;  but  for  the  acquisition  of  which  negociationt  hadl>ecn  carry- 
ing on,  and  cither  nearly  concluded  or  likely  soon  to  be  so. 
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the  walls  of  the  house,  producing  fmm  certain  points 
of  view  a  pleasing  effect  An  extensive  orangery  pro- 
jects from  the  house  on  another  side.  One  of  the 
'  most  striking  features  of  the  house,  consists  in  its  per- 
fectly insulated  position,  no  office  of  any  description 
being  visible ;  but  the  whole  being  surrounded '  by 
smooth  shorn  grass,  interspersed  with  beds  of  flowers 
and  ornamented  walks*  This  arrangement  has  been 
effected,  by  having  most  ot  the  offices  of  the  basement 
story  covered  over,  and  subterranean  passages  carried 
from  underneath  the  eminence  on  which  the  house 
stands,  towards  the  lake  in  one  direction ;  and  in  ano- 
ther towards  the  stables,  which  stand  at  a  consider- 
able distance  screened  out  by  trees ;  the  covered  pas- 
sage, however,  does  not  reach  the  whole  way  to  the 
latter,  but  merely  far  enough  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  movement  near  the  mansion. 

The  supply  of  fuel  to  the  house,  here  consisting 
for  the  chief  part  of  turf,  was  admirably  managed. 
By  means  of  a  canal  and  lock  for  facilitating  access  to 
the  bog,  the  turf  was  at  once  put  on  board  a  large 
boat,  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean 
passage  on  the  borders  of  the  lake:  hence,  it  was 
wheeled  to  a  magazine  room  in  the  basement  story, 
communicating  with  a  perpendicular  square  shaft  or 
trunk,  where  by  means  of  machinery,  a  box  contain- 
ing the  turf  and  made  to  fit  the  shaft,  coidd  be  raised 
up  to  each  story,  and  so  delivered  into  store  rooms  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose  of  receiving  it. 

Water  was  likewise  diffused  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance through  every  part  of  the  house  from  the  lake, 
brought  in  along  the  same  subterranean  way. 

An  an*angement  here,  relative  to  the  chimneys  in 

2  II 
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case  of  accidents  from  &re,  struck  me  as  excelleiil. 
Each  funnel  was  numbered  with  large  figures  oa  the 
outside  above  the  roof;  and  at  the  side  of  tl|e  door 
leading  out  thereon,  was  suspended  a  wooden  tablet 
with  corresponding  numbers,  and  a  refeienoe  to 
the  room  to  which  each  flue  belonged.  ThnSy  if  a 
chimney  chanced  to  take  fire,  it  might  be  instaiilly 
ascertained  by  stepping  out  upon  the  roof  to  what 
room  it  belonged ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  fine  ww 
discovered  in  the  room,  the  flue  could  be  singled  out 
above,  and  the  necessary  measures  taken  to  prevent 
further  mischief. 

To  enter  upon  a  detailed  description  of  this  caps^ 
cious  and  magnificent  mansion,  would  not  UH  witltiii 
the  province  of  a  work  like  the  present  one*  Sufllee 
it  to  state,  that  the  building  is  executed  in  the  most 
substantial  style^  and  that  its  interior  displays  sol 
merely  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  which  great  wealth 
has  every  where  at  command ;  but  at  the  same  liuM^ 
all  those  comforts  and  accommodations,  which  con* 
tribute  so  essentially  to  the  enjoyments  of  every,  day 
life  in  a  family  residence.  The  material  of  which  th^ 
exterior  walls  is  composed,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  marble ;  of  which  every  doubt  is  removed  by  a 
specimen  of  the  stone,  shaped  into  an  omamemed 
form  and  polished  to  the  highest,  exhibited  on  the 
half  landing  of  the  grand  staircase.  Several  of  tke 
chiqmey-pieces  of  the  rooms  in  the  upper  storiesi 
formed  of  the  same  material,  show  a  fine  polish.  The 
stone  was  raised  from  a  quarry  on  his  Lordship*s 
estate,  at  a  few  miles  distance. 

In  the  exterior  of  the  house,  it  is  simply  chiselled 
and  not  polished ;  and  in  that  state  is  liable  to  assume 
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daring  rain,  tints  different  Irom  its  ordiilaify  hoe ;  Ihii, 
in  perfectly  dry  wMther,  is  mther  paler  thtn  ni^hl 
be  desired)  bot  trith  moisture  the  surface  becomes 
tery  dark. 

Rockingham  house  is  plainly  distinguishable  at 
Boyle,  from  the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands; 
not,  however,  from  its  temmit,  but  otily  lower  down, 
towards  the  Fair  green.  From  this  spot  the  house  ap* 
pears  situated  on  an  insulated  eminencei  backed  by 
or  catling  the  dcy^  and  not  under  the  most  faTOurable 
point  of  view ;  bot  seen  from  the  north,  from  the 
hills  of  Mount  Prospect  and  Crisna,  it  I4>pears  to  be 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  finely  relieted 
in  the  back  ground  by  wooded  hills. 

The  demesne  of  Rockingham  consists  of  gently  un- 
dulated  ground,  and  its  scenery  is  all  of  the  8<rfker 
kind ;  smooth  verdant  lawns,  graeefrd  trees  and  groves, 
in  some  places  insulated,  in  others  stretching  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  lake  and  dipping  their  branches  in 
the  water.  Few  trees  of  great  i^  or  size  are  at  pre- 
sent observable ;  the  largest  probably  are  found  in  an 
old  avenue  of  beech  near  some  of  the  original  offices. 
The  lake  constitutes  a  delightful  appendage  to  the 
demesne  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  few  residences 
command  in  their  immediate  vicinity  a  richer  view  of 
wood  and  water.  The  best  prospect  opens  from  the 
upper  windows,  except  indeed  it  be  from  the  roof  of 
the  house^  which  having  the  command  of  a  more  ex* 
tended  field,  where  every  part  is  agreeable,  aifords 
proportionably  a  more  interesting  scene. 

Lough  Key,  as  already  mentioned,  receives  the 
river  known  by  the  name  of  the  Boyle  Water,  flowing 
out  of  Lough  Gara,  which  in  its  course  is  augmented 
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by  several  tributary  streams  fronrihe  Curleir  Moiin« 
tains ;  and  these  waters  are  in  turn  discharged  by  a 
river  bearing  the  same  name,  which  passes  through 
Oakport  loughs  into  the  Shannon,  above  the  town  of 
Carrick.  The  greatest  length  of  the  lake  tak^i  in  a 
north-west  direction  from  the  head  of  a  bay  near  the 
house,  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  Irish,  somewhat 
more  than  three  English,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth 
is  nearly  the  same.  The  shores  are  much  varied  by 
bays  and  inlets,  and  it  abounds  with  islands ;  but  like 
the  beautiful  demesne  to  which  it  belong^,  its  scenery 
is  rather  of  that  character  which  may  be  termed  soft 
and  beautiful,  than  bold  or  romantic ;  although  along 
the  northern  and  western  shores  under  the  Curlew: 
Mountains,  rocks  are  not  wanting.  The  islands  are  in 
themselves  sources  of  primary  interest,  and  they  ap« 
pear  to  have  proved  not  less  so  to  the  inhabitants  of 
past  ages,  since  upon  several  of  them  the  remains  of 
religious  and  monastic  edifices  are  to  be  still  seent 
whose  ruins,  from  the  train  of  thought  which  they 
naturally  inspire,  tend  to  give  peculiar  zest  to  the 
scene.  Some  of  these  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  me  to  possess  any  very 
picturesque  forms ;  generally  they  were  profusely  over- 
run with  ivy.  The  masonry  had  been  but  roughly  and 
poorly  executed,  and  few  of  the  windows  or  portals  are 
deserving  of  attention ;  yet  here  and  there  some  remains 
of  sculpture  were  to  be  traced,  and  in  one  chapel  or 
church,  I  observed  a  rude  representation  in  a  carved 
stone,  of  the  virgin  and  child.  Neat  walks  and  flower 
beds  have  been  made  within  the  precincts  of  some  of 
these  ruins,  and  scats  placed  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  trees  near  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
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lake.  Nearly  twenty  islands  are  laid  down  in  the 
great  county  map,  whose  names,  as  Church,  Trinity, 
Hermit,  Castle,  Stag,  Orchard  Islands,  &c.  &c.,  give  a 
clue  to  the  several  characters  of  each. 

Mr.  Archdall,  on  the  authority  of  Conran,  states, 
that  the  monastery  or  abhey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ex- 
isted on  Trinity  Island  as  early  as  the  year  700. 

A.  D. 

1215.  Claras  Mac MaylinO'MoilcbonryjArchdeaooii of  Elphiiiy 
refoanded  the  abbey,  ander  the  invocation  of  tbe  Holy 
Trinity,  for  Prasmoostre  Canons. 

1231.  Dionysios  O'Mordha,  who  had  retired  from  tbe  Bishopric 
of  Elphin,  died  here. 

1234.  Died  GeoUioso  (XGibbellan,  the  holy  anchorite  ofthi» 
island. 

1284.  The  Abbot  Gillyfa  M'Enlyahana  0*Conor  was  chosen 
Biflhop  of  Elphin,  and  the  King  Edward  I.  granted  his 
approbation  in  October,  1285. 
1307.  The  Abbot  Cahel  or  Charles  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Elphin ;  he  kept  possession  of  that  see  during  the  space 
of  three  years  and  an  half,  but  through  the  opposition 
of  William  Birmingham,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  return  to  this  abbey. 
1466.  The  abbey  was  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  a  woman. 
Inquisitions  were  taken  in  the  27th,  32d,  and  36th  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  considerable. 

The  abbey  was  an  emanation  from  the  abbey  of  Prsomon- 

stre  in  France. 

A  book  of  annab  was  kept  under  the  title  of  Annals  of 
Lough  Kee,  to  which  Mr.  Archdall  frequently  refers. 

Inchmacnerin,  an  island  in  Lough  Key.  St.  Colomb 
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founded  a  noble  monastery  at  Eaflmacneirei  probably 
the  same  with  Inchmacnerin,  orer  which  be  placed 
St.  Mochonna,  his  disciple,  and  betook  himself  to  Brir 
tain,  A.  D.  563.* 

By  an  inquisition  taken  28tb  Elizabeth,  this  priory 
of  canons  regular  was  found  seised  of  the  island  ef 
Inchevickrynne,  a  church,  and  two  houses  in  rein8> 
with  sundry  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  lough,  and  woods 
and  mountains,  part  of  the  Curlew  mountaiiu,  witb 
several  vicarages  and  tithes.  Some  of  the  possessions 
were  of  great  extent,  but  from  the  wild  nature  of  the 
country,  they  remained  concealed.  — Monastiamj  p.  611. 

Castle  Island  in  the  south  eastern  divisioii  of  the 
lake,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore,  is  of  a 
singular  aspect,  differing  from  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  I  know  of  in  these  countries.  With  the  exception 
of  a  little  plot  of  ornamental  ground  containing  a  few 
trees  near  the  landing,  and  a  small  inner  court  and 
garden  bounded  by  walls,  the  whole  of  it  is  covered 
with  buildings,  so  that  a  resident  on  the  island  could 
scarcely  find  more  space  for  exercise  than  a  sailor  on 
the  ocean ;  indeed,  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  the 
advantage  would  rather  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  original  castle,  constructed  as  a  place  of  strength, 
appears  to  have  been  gradually  adapted  by  altera- 

*  The  monastic  order  of  the  Culdees'arose  in  Ireland  in  the  siitb  cen- 
tury ;  their  founder,  Columba,  was  bom  a.  t*.  522.  Thej  wene  dbdii- 
guiftbed  for  letters,  and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  their  rriigien ;  bet 
their  institutes,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  unfriendly  to  tbe  cmoei  of 
popery,  were  consigned  aa  far  as  possible  to  oblivion,  by  their  edtefsarief 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  festival  of  St.  Colnmba,  or  Coliunbmm,  was 
not  permitted  to  be  kept  in  Ireland  until  1741.  Vide  Ledwich*s  Antiquities, 
and  various  authorities  there  referred  to. 
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turns  mt  different  periods,  to  the  purposes  of  domes- 
tie  life ;  and  altboogb  wben  I  saw  it,  the  apartments 
were  tenandess,  yet  the  place  appeared  to  me  most  at-' 
tractive,  and  capable  of  affcMcding,  certainly  a  fanciftd, 
hut  not  the  less  a  delightfid  and  romantic  abode. 

The  castle  proper  contains  two  snperb  rooms^  one 
above  the  other,  each  SB  feet  by  22,  the  upper  one  lofty 
in  proportion  ;  with  large  windows  at  each  end  which 
afford  abundant  light,  and  command  rich  and  extensive 
views  of  wood,  water,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  demesne.  The  walls,  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
thickness,  give  evident  proofs  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  erected;  and  the  full  lengUi  portraits  of 
doughty  warriors  in  the  habiliments  of  the  olden  time, 
and  of  their  ladies  fair,  in  stiff  and  rich  brocades,  de- 
clare no  less  plainly  the  wealthy  and  distinguished 
personages  by  whom  these  ancient  halls  have  been 
trodden  in  former  days.* 

Every  thing  in  and  around  the  demesne  of  Rock- 
ingham partakes  of  order  and  elegance;  neither  is  it 
merely  within  the  precincts  of  the  demesne  that  the 

*  Tht  following  is  the  descripttoQ  given  of  M'Dermot's  Castle,  in  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  published  under  the  name  of  Grose,  vol.  i.  p.  B&, 

'*  This  castle  stands  in  Lough  Key,  the  island  is  drcuUr,  and  fortified 
with  a  wall  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  so  that  there  is  no  landing  on  the 
island,  but  at  a  breach  in  this  wall.  It  contains,  with  much  wood,  a  square 
castle  so  covered  with  ivy  that  not  a  stone  can  be  seen  on  the  outside  ; 
and  the  inside  is  so  ruinous,  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  mode 
of  building  or  workmanship. 

"  It  obtained  its  psesent  name  from  one  of  the  ancient  Ibparclu  of' 
this  country,  wko  through  jealousy,  always  confined  his  wUe  ia  this  sequet* 
tered  isle,  while  engaged  in  warlike  expeditions.     Her  lover,  however*  de- 
spising every  obstacle  that  sea  and  walls  presented,  swam  frequently  from 
the  mainland  to  visit  his  insular  fair  one." 
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eye  is  gratified,  but  beyond  it  the  traces  of  active  and 
energetic  improvements  are  observable,  new  houses  of 
a  superior  description,  schools,  plantations,  &c.  &c.  On 
the  high  road  from  Dublin,  bounding  the  demesne, 
and  leading  on  to  Boyle,  handsome  lodges  strike 
the  eye,  appropriated  to  the  chief  herdsman ;  to  the 
superintendant  of  the  forest  tree  nursery;  to  die  dis- 
pensary, in  which  a  medical  man  constantly  resides, 
ifor  the  express  benefit  of  persons  living  on  the  estate, 
and  the  whole  expenses  of  which  establishment  are 
defrayed  by  Viscount  Lorton.  Excellent  houses  were 
also  arising  on  the  confines  of  the  estate,  building  by 
enterprising  individuals,  attracted  by  the  liberal  en- 
couragement held  out  by  his  lordship.  Really  when 
one  reflects  upon  the  principles  which  some  theorists 
in  political  economy  have  ventured  to  broach  of  late 
years,  that  absenteeism  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  either  one's  temper  or  one's  gra^ 
vity.  Let  any  person  look  calmly  and  attentively 
around  him  on  the  Rockingham  estate,  and  afterwards 
compare  it  with  what  he  will  see  on  other  estates, 
and  around  other  noble  demesnes  within  the  same 
county,  which  are  deserted  by  their  proprietors ;  and 
if,  in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  does  not  perceive  a  positive  and  decided  dif- 
ference— in  the  one,  the  wholesome  appearances  of 
prosperity  and  improvement  which  admit  of  no  mis- 
take— in  the  other,  of  backwardness,  despondence,  and 
discontent;  then  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  such  a 
person  must  view  things  through  a  jaundiced  and 
prejudiced  medium ;  or  see  with  eyes  widely  different 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  observer,  possessed  of  a  sane 
mind  and  common  sense. 
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On  each  side  of  the  Rockingham  estate,  school 
houses  of  a  handsome  description,  and  on  the  most 
approved  models,  have  been  erected  by  the  noble  pro^ 
prietor,  and  all  are  carefully  superintended.  Those  for 
females  are  more  especially  under  the  direction  of  Vis- 
countess Lorton.  At  the  Erris  school,  distant  about 
one  mile  from  Boyle,  the  list  of  girls  amounts  to  77, 
of  whom  the  average  daily  attendance  is  about  35. 
At  the  Errerona  school,  four  miles  from  Boyle,  the 
list  contains  61  girls,  of  whom  about  42  are  in  daily 
attendance.  The  boys*  school  is  three  miles  from 
Boyle;  the  list  contains  the  names  of  48,  the  average 
attendance  being  about  29. 

At  different  places,  but  more  especially  in  these 
school  houses,  religious  worship  is  celebrated  on  cer- 
tain evenings  of  the  week-days,  with  prayers,  and 
hymns,  and  lectures,  at  which  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church  officiates,  specially  retained  for  the 
purpose  by  his  lordship,  under  the  title  oi  moral  agent 
to  the  estate.     I  attended  one  of  those  meetings  to 
observe  its  character,  and  found  a  small  congregation 
of  decent  and  respectable  looking  people,  apparently 
the  smaller  farmers  and  their  families,  some  labourers, 
and  a  good  many  young  folk  of  both  sexes.     On  the 
younger  females  the  opportunity  of  dressing  some* 
what  better  than  usual,  and  showing  themselves  off, 
appeared  not  to  be  thrown  away,  and  when  all  was 
over,  they  sallied  forth   with   cheerful  countenances 
and  a  gay  step ;  but  the  eflect  of  the  meeting  on  seve- 
ral of  the  elder  persons  appeared  to  show  itself  under 
very  different  emotions  ;  sighs  and  groans  had  accom- 
panied the  prayers,  and  looks  of  pain  and  sadness  tes- 
tified at  egress,  the  heaviness  of  heart  which  reigned 

21 
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within.  I  inquired,  and  was  informed  that  although 
the  meetings  were  of  course  open  to  those  of  a  different 
religious  persuasion,  yet  that  attendance  was  in  no 
wise  unduly  urged,  and  that  the  Catholic  labourers,  of 
whom  numbers  were  employed  indiscriminately  apon 
the  estate,  were  left  perfectly  free  and  uncontrolled.* 

*  The  circumstaQces  which  led  to  the  appoiatment  of  the  Bcr.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  gentleman  who  at  present  fills  the  situation  that  has  beoi  men- 
tioned,  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  will  be  allowable  to  detole 
a  few  lines  to  the  subject.  He  had  previously  held  the  small  liTing  of  Kifante- 
tranny,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Roe- 
common,  near  the  Curlew  Mountains.  I  visited  the  place,  a  small  TiUafe» 
or  rather  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  humble  houses  congregated  around  • 
church;  two  separate  school  houses  for  boys  and  girls ;  a  small  shop ;  a  mill ; 
and  the  parsonage  house,  which  stood  apart  from  the  rest  in  a  little  lawn  with 
shrubberies.  Mr.  Shaw  had  resided  here  for  some  years,  watcttiiil  oftr  tbe 
schools,  and  zealous  in  the  extreme,  not  merely  in  the  ordinaij  dischai^  ef 
his  ministerial  duties,  but  in  extending  religious  information  throngbovl  Ms 
parish.  He  fancied  that  he  was  beloved  and  esteemed ;  there  weie  reasons 
for  believing  it ;  and  he  lived  under  the  persuasion  of  being  in  the  most  per- 
fect security.  The  delusion  as  to  the  latter,  was,  however,  suddenly  and  fSeai^ 
fully  dispelled.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  window  of  bis  bed-chamber 
was  smashed  to  pieces  by  one  tremendous  blow  from  some  pondenms  in- 
strument, and  a  man  came  stumbling  through  it  into  the  room,  overturning 
the  toilet  table  in  his  way.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  awake  at  the  time,  but  had 
heard  no  noise  prior  to  the  blow.  Mr.  Shaw  slept  profoundly,  and  when 
aroused,  beheld  a  robust  man,  with  his  face  disguised,  standing  at  the  feet 
of  the  bed  with  a  massive  pike  in  his  hand,  whose  broad  blade  glimmered  in 
the  moonlight  His  Christian  fortitude  did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  nind 
himself,  expostulated  on  the  atrocity  of  breaking  in  upon  the  hours  of  sleep, 
and  the  privacy  of  female  retirement,  and  appealed  to  the  benevolent  pre- 
cepts of  that  religion  in  which  he  trusted  they  both  believed.  A  horrible 
exclamation  ioterruptt:d  the  parley  ;  the  ruffian  said  he  knew  as  much 
about  religion  as  himself ;  but  that  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail ;  an  oeth 
must  instantly  be  sworn  "  that  he  would  quit  his  cure  the  very  next  dny, 
and  never  return  *o  it  whiUt  holly  was  green."  A  hundred  men  were 
within  call,  and  resistance  hopeless.  The  oath  was  enforced,  and  remind- 
ing Mr,  and  Mrs.  Shiw  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  ensue  if 
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The  estates  of  Viscount  Lorton  within  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Sligo, 
are  of  immense  extent ;  they  do  not  reach  far,  however, 

iny  attempt  wai  made  at  diacofeiy,  the  ruffian  descended  by  the  stairs  and 
left  the  house. 

In  what  state  of  mind  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  by  this 
amiable  couple,  may  be  more  easily  conceited  than  described.  With  re* 
turning  daylight  the  attack  soon  became  known  ;  neighbours  flocked  in, 
and  the  premises  were  examined  with  scrupulous  circumspection.'  The 
ladder  which  still  remained  at  the  ruined  window,  was  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
own,  taken  finom  his  yard ;  and  no  footsteps  were  obeenrable  about  the 
place,  beyond  those  of  the  single  individual  who  was  supposed  to  have 
carried  it.  A  guard  of  police  came  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  family  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  proclamation  appeared,  with  the 
offer  of  £1000  reward  for  the  dLKOvery  of  the  perpetrator.  It  was  endeat 
that  the  person  must  have  been  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  family ;  and  snspicioa  fell 
heavily  on  one  individual  in  the  parish.  The  event  occurred  in  the  month 
of  October,  1829;  but  although  the  mystery  had,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
been  readily  solved,  no  certain  information  has  been  received  on  the  sub- 
ject from  that  day  to  this. 

The  window  was  purposely  left  in  its  demolished  state  for  many  weeks, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  was  earnestly  solicited  to  maintain  his  ground,  under  the 
protection  of  a  guard,  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  required.  But 
the  constant  terror  which  the  recollection  of  the  apparition  of  that  dreadful 
night  left  upon  the  mind,  banished  sleep,  and  brought  on  a  feverish  state 
of  body,  more  particularly  amongst  the  females  of  the  family,  against  which 
it  was  in  vain  to  contend.  Life  became  painful  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  no  remedy  appeared  but  to  abandon  the  spot  where  so  many  days  of 
peace  and  happiness  had  been  passed.  Mr.  Shaw,  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  ministry  to  his  own  satisfaction,  resigned  his  living  ;  and  Viscount 
Lorton,  in  generous  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  took  him  under  immediate 
protection,  and  placed  him  on  his  estate. 

There  would  be  more  than  the  mere  guilt  of  omission,  however,  to  an- 
swer for,  if  I  neglected  to  state,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kilmactranny  of  all 
persuasions,  expressed  their  detestation  of  this  cruel  attack,  and  offered  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  to  protect  Mr.  Shaw,  if  he  would  remain  amongst 
them. 
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to  the  eastward  of  Rockingham,  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  Shannon,  but  on  the  opposite  side  run  on  I  be- 
lieve for  several  miles.  They  comprise  a  great  deal  of 
very  rough,  unimproved  land,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
best  soil  in  the  county ;  of  course  the  rate  of  rent  can 
only  be  justly  appreciated  by  knowing  the  quality  of 
the  land  to  which  it  is  attached ;  but  I  was  informed, 
and  upon  authority  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  place 
implicit  reliance,  that  his  lordship's  lands  were  inva« 
riably  let,  and  that  upon  principle,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
those  of  any  other  landlord  in  his  neighbourhood. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boyle,  sundry  farms,  containing 
each  from  30  to  60  acres  Irish,  might  be  averaged,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  obtained  on  the  spot,  at 
25«.  per  acre. 

On  the  Curlew  Mountains  the  lands  are  set,  not 
by  the  acre,  but  by  bulk,  the  farms  there  may  be 
averaged  at  from  10  to  15  acres,  and  the  rent  at  about 
10*.  per  acre. 

In  the  plains  of  Boyle  which  extend  to  the  south 
of  Rockingham,  the  three  largest  farms  contain  seve- 
rally 160  acres,  220  acres,  and  240  acres,  or  there- 
abouts, Irish  plantation  measure,  and  the  average 
value  estimated  at  30*.  per  acre. 

The  town  parks,  or  small  allotments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boyle, 
situated  mostly  to  the  south  of  the  place,  let  from  £9 
to  £3  lOs.  per  acre,  a  rate  certainly  low  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  towns;  in 
places  far  less  advantageously  situated,  I  have  known 
town  parks  let  at  £7  the  acre. 

Several  substantial  houses,  as  I  have  already  stated,. 
were  starting  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockingham,  with 
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tana*  of  Mty  acres  or  thereabouts  to  each,  rents  about 
26^.  per  acre  on  leases  of  three  lives  or  tfairtj-oiie 
years. 

The  most  considerable  new  bouse  was  one  of  three 
stories,  lately  built  by  Caplaiu  Duclcvrortb,  who  bas 
done  so  much  to  improre  the  town  of  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  It  is  situated  near  the  high  load  between 
Rockingham  and  Boyle,  and  commands  a  very  beau- 
tiful prospect  of  Lough  Key,  and  the  woods  along  its 
shores. 

Kockltigham  is  situated  within  ihc  palish  of  Ard- 
came,  the  church  of  wliieb  stands  on  aa  eminence 
near  the  Dublin  high  road,  Kheltered  by  trees:  there 
the  family  of  the  noble  pioprietor  commonly  attend 
public  worship,  and  one  pew,  according  to  ttsual  cus- 
tom, is  eminently  disiinguished  from  the  rest. 

Ardcarne  was  formerly  the  sent  of  a  celebrated 
nunnery;  but  although  old  walls  still  remain  around 
the  place,  it  is  difEcult  to  trace  their  connexion.  The 
present  church,  which  has  been  modernized  within, 
might  possibly  have  been  attached  to  the  nunnery : 
the  tombstones  of  the  contiguous  cemetery  show  that 
it  has  been  a  frequented  place  of  burial.  It  is  ex. 
tremely  difficult  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  owing 
lo  the  thick  coats  of  white  lichen  which  the  stones 
contract,  and  these  give  to  them  an  appearance  of 
greater  antiquity  than  they  really  possess.  During 
the  search  of  more  than  half  an  hour,  I  could  discover 
few  which  dated  farther  back  than  fifty  years;  nor 
were  any  worthy  of  note,  excepting  one  upon  a  re- 
markable tomb,  standing  upright,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,   immediately   facing   the  east  end   of  the 
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church,  bearing  the  date  of  1688,  of  which  the  follow- 
transcript  wasall  that  appeared  legible :— 


• 


IK  IMITATIONNEM  ABRAH  •»•»•»•   ORMACVS  DKR 
MOT  DERMITV  SIBI  £T  CO  *  '  *  *    RAHLINORJC  CREAV 
ROBOCKI  TVMVLVM  EREXIT  *  PRIT  *  M  *  *  ITSORETVR 
HIS  AKIM£  FVERANT  ♦*•*    KG  **••••••••••» 

HIS    ANIM£  ♦  *   IVT    H-KC  **  »•••♦  •♦•  •  •••••• 


Above  the  inscription  stands  a  coat  of  arms  in  re- 
lief, surmounted  by  a  tablet  with  emblems  of  the  cru- 
cifixion. 

Opposite  the  church  of  Ardcame,  the  boundary 
wall  of  Rockingham  turns  abruptly  off  from  the  great 
road,  along  a  minor  one  which  leads  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

On  this  latter  road,  just  opposite  to  Rockingham, 
stands  Oakport,  a  house  with  an  extended  front  and  * 
numerous  windows  in  one  range,  erected  by  the  Earl 
of  Kingston;  but  since  alienated  on  a  long  lease. 
The  situation  is  agreeable,  near  Oakport  Lough,  and 
well  sheltered  with  trees. 

This  same  road  crosses  the  Boyle  water  at  Knock 
Vicar  bridge,  where  the  wooded  scenery  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  extremely  pleasing;  but  more 
particularly  so  above  the  bridge.  An  inscription  at 
the  inner  side  states,  that  the  bridge  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  in  the  year  J  727. 

John  French,     \  Mr.  Chas.  Mulloy. 

Edward  Drury,  >Esqr8.     Mr.  James  Seily. 
Owen  Lloyd,      J  Undertakers.* 

*  This  word  partly  obliterated,  and  dottbtful. 
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The  Cooie  Hall  estaSe^  commencing  on  tbfe  eastern 
side  of  Upper  Oakport  Lough,  and  extending  from 
thence  to  Battle  Bridge  on  the  Shannon,  and  to  the 
northward  along  the  river,  to  the  extreme  confines  of 
the  parish  of  Tomna,  passed  a  few  years  ago  by  pur- 
chase into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh  Barton,*  since  that 
period  the  purchaser  also  of  another  vast  estate  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  together  with  the  house  and  de-^ 
mesne  of  Straffan,  on  the  river  Liffey,  late  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Henry.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  this  estate  of  Coote  Hall,  but  0*Conor  Don, 
late  member  for  the  county  Roscommon,  and  &ther 
of  the  present  representative,  informed  me,  that  he 
bad  been  requested  to  view  it  with  reference  to  an 
estimate  of  its  value,  and  that  he  believed  it  con- 
tained from  four  to  five  thousand  acres  Irish.f  The 
price  asked  at  first  was  only  £43,000,  yet  the  es- 
tate had  been  refused  on  those  terms.  Afterwards, 
as  its  value  came  to  be  better  considered,  and  more 
especially  the  political  county  influence  which  might 
possibly  be  derived  through  its  means,  a  competition 
arose  amongst  bidders ;  the  price  advanced  to  £60,000, 
and  the  estate  ultimately  brought,  as  I  heard  from  the 
same  authority,  the  sum  of  £66,000.     On  the  first 

*  One  of  the  firm  of  the  great  house  of  Sneyd,  French,  and  Barton, 
wine  merchants,  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Sneyd  represented  the  county  of  Cavan 
for  a  series  of  years,  in  several  different  parliaments.  Mr.  French  is 
uncle  of  the  present  member  for  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  father  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  county.  The  same  agent  who  is  employed  for  the 
estates  of  Mr.  French,  M.  P.,  acts  at  present  for  the  Coote  Hall  estates ; 
hence,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  probable  ciitumstances  of  the 
political  connexion  in  the  county. 

t  The  proportion  of  Irish  to  English,  nearly  as  five  to  eight. 
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view  of  this  estate,  O'Conor  Don  informed  me,  he  had 
by  no  means  a  favourable  opinion  of  its  capabilities 
in  reference  to  mere  agricultural  improvement  and 
profit;  but  the  more  he  examined  into  the  circani* 
stances  of  it,  the  more  valuable  it  appeared  to  him.     I 
have  already  alluded  to  this  estate  in  the  description 
of  the  shores  of  the  Shannon,  and  pointed  out  that 
it  consists  of  hills,  chiefly  of  limestone  gpravel,  and 
abounding  with  good  soils  interspersed  through  bogs; 
and  that  by  lowering  some  of  the  water-courses,  and 
opening  a  free  passage  for  the  pent  up  stagnant  pools 
in  the  bogs,  several  hundred  acres  of  valuable  surface 
had,  by  the  present  proprietor,  been  already  brought 
into  profitable  use,  now  producing  potatoes,  and  com, 
and  meadows,  and  sustaining  the  tread  of  cattle,  in 
places  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  could  not  be 
traversed  by  man  without  the  risk  of  sinking  up  to 
the  armpits.     This  improved  bog  and  marsh  land 
was  valued  in  1830  at  from  lOs.  to  15«.  per  acre. 
Such  changes  are  a  positive  blessing  to  the  commu- 
nity :  much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
same  way.     In  no  part  of  the  county  have  I  observed 
bogs  which  seemed  to  my  eye  more  generally  to  in- 
vite improvement,  or  where  it  could  be  more  certainly 
executed  with  success,  since  in  every  part  there  were 
hills  of  gravel  at  a  moderate  distance,  affording  the 
best  possible  material  for  coating  the  surface,  and  af* 
fording  growth  to  a  new  and  different  vegetation,  after 
the  waters  should  be  drawn  off. 

Before  the  Coote  Hall  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  proprietor,  it  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing inhabited,  at  least  in  great  part,  by  a  lawless 
race,  the  consequence  possibly  of  long  neglect.     Many 
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of  the  misdemeanours  which  disgraced  the  county, 
had  been  traced,  as  I  was  informed,  to  people  from 
this  quarter ;  and  criminals  flying  from  other  parts  had 
here  found  a  ready  and  secure  asylum.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  make 
.a  clearance*  of  the  ill-disposed,  an  operation  certainly 

*  Where  an  e«4ate  is  crowded  with  inhabitants,  whose  nnmbera,  ra- 
pidly on  the  increase,  promise  not  only  speedily  to  consume  that  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  should  pass  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  but  even  to  render  the  sustenance  derived  from  the  whole  aggre- 
gate produce  insufficient  for  the  future  probable  maintenance  of  the 
people  who  live  upon  the  soil  and  are  engaged  in  its  cultivation, 
an  awful  question  must  arise  as  to  the  course  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  be  pursued.  The  rights  of  landlords  are  held 
indefeisible  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  nay,  not  less  valid  than  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  yet  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  has  impressed  on  every 
living  being  of  the  creation,  with  man  at  its  head«  the  great  and  pri- 
mary law  of  self-preservation.  In  England,  the  principle,  not  less  hu- 
mane than  wise,  is  admitted  by  the  laws,  that  no  man  shall  perish  from 
want  within  the  realm :  not  so  in  other  countries.  As  for  the  contest  be- 
tween man  and  food ;  between  numbers  and  the  actual  sustenance  which  the 
soil  is  capable  of  affording  ;  although  the  case  may  be  viewed  as  one  merely 
hypothetical,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  people  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, increased  to  an  amount  extremely  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  thinning  estates  has  been 
latterly  adopted  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  whilst  Scotland,  that  country 
whose  civil  condition  has  been  so  proudly  held  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation,  is  cited  as  affording  an  example  of  the  benefit  which  will  accrue 
from  it  hereafter.  Forty  years  ago,  however,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  de- 
scribed, in  lively  colours,  the  inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  the  system  then 
pursued,  and  proposed  a  sure  and  happy  remedy,  or  rather  an  alleviation 
of  the  misery,  in  emigration  to  the  British  colonies  :  now,  that  emigration 
ought,  if  estates  are  over-peopled,  to  be  facilitated  by  those  at  whose  dis- 
posal accidental  circumstances  or  good  fortune  have  placed  wealth  and 
power,  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt ;  the  measure  is  one  neither  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  nor  much  expense  ;  and  those  who  go,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  be  incomparably  more  comforUble 

2k 
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effectual  in  its  uature,  but  here  only  accomplished  by 
calling  on  the  military  in  aid  of  the  civil  poiren ;  tot  the 
Irish  ever  evince  a  strong  attachment  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  will  cling,  through  the  greatest  posiihle 
privation,  to  the  humble  roof  in  which  they  have  risen 
from  infancy  to  manhood.  The  scenes  which  took  place, 
as  represented  to  me  on  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  of  an  afflicting  description,  and  distressing 
in  the  extreme  to  those  who  had  the  superintend- 

and  more  happy  than  those  who  remain.  As  to  the  great  question  of  at- 
tempting to  reform  a  numerous  and  ricious  population,  it  may  bj  iieveiml 
persons  be  considered  as  altogether  chimerical  and  hopeless.  Certainly,  in 
many  instances,  the  task  may  prove  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  no  leas 
vexatious  than  disheartening  to  those  engaged  in  it :  yet,  that  it  is  wliolly 
impracticable,  must  be  met  with  a  positive  denial ;  for,  happily,  e?idence 
on  the  subject  is  afTorded  in  the  report  of  the  late  Committee  of  the  Honae 
of  Commons  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  which  places  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  and  suspicion. 

The  estate  of  Glenbeg,  on  the  bay  of  Castlemaine  in  Kerry,  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Headley,  consisting  of  15,000  acres,  scarcely  yielded  any 
thing  to  its  proprietor :  it  was  an  asylum  for  criminals,  not  penrious  to  a 
king's  writ  or  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  the  people  on  the  coast  were  all 
wreckers  ;  they  lived  in  hovels  without  win Jows  or  chimneys:  they  were 
constantly  quarrelling  ;  they  had  no  shoes  or  stockings ;  the  district  was 
almost  wholly  without  roads,  and  not  a  wheel  carriage  was  employed  in 
the  agricultural  operations  of  the  interior.  In  1830  the  people  were  well 
clothed  ;  the  houses  were  built  of  stone,  with  windows  and  chimneys ;  the  old 
cabins  having  been  converted  into  cow-sheds  ;  the  agriculture  was  superior 
to  the  best  cultivated  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  roads  were  established 
and  wheel  carriages  were  commonly  used.  The  agent  of  IjOrd  Headley 
tells  how  this  great  change  was  effected. 

"  The  means  adopted  were  generally  an  attention  to  the  character  of 
(he  ]>copIe,  and  a  constant  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  estate, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  disposition  of  these  people,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  habits  and  character ;  it 
was  done  with  very  little  sacrifice  of  rent  or  money;  but  a  constant  and 
earr.>.-t  attention  to  the  object  of  improving  the  estate  by  the  industry  of  the 
people."— Quarter/y  Rtview,  Minutti  of  Evidtnce,  C^m,  H,  Common*, 
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ance  and  difection  <rf  tbe  batiness.  Wbal  beeame 
of  the  outcasts  was  not  known ;  they  had  b^en  ex- 
peUed,  aitd  ct  eoorse  had  to  seek  elsewhere  lor  a  new 
settlement.  In  their  stead  wete  retained  as  oeoHpiers 
of  the  soil,  saefa  numbers  onlj"  as  were  deemed  snffi- 
cient  for  the  enltiratioB  of  the  estate  under  a  ne^ 
regime,  and  these  were  selected  from  amongst  the 
inhabitants  who  appeared  to  be  tbe  most  indos- 
trioos,  and  who  bore  tbe  best  eharaeter ;  for  all  were 
not  equally  implicated  in  tbe  ehatge  of  Irregularity 
and  impropriety  of  eondncti  although  mpetmcmB  had 
been  cast  very  generally  on  the  people  of  the  estate. 
No  holdings  were  permitted  of  a  less  extent  than  ted 
acres  of  land,  exce|>fing  near  the  yilla^  of  Battle 
Bridge ;  and  new  cottages  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  covered  with  date,  soon  replaced  the  wretched 
hovels  which  had  formerly  disfigured  the  land.  Ae-* 
sistance,  as  I  understood,  was  given  to  the  tenants  to 
build  these  cotti^^  on  an  assigned  plan ;  and  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  tbe  houses,  lands,  and  people, 
in  general,  was  sucb,  that  without  asking  questions  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  by  sucb  guides  alone, 
to  trace  the  limits  of  the  estate,  more  particularly  on 
the  southern  side,  near  the  road  leading  from  the 
Tillage  of  Castlecoote  to  Battle  Bridge,  on  the  river 
Shannon. 

Rents  here  were,  for  sound  land,  from  25».  to  S58. 
per  acre.  Near  Battle  Bridge,  where  a  little  village 
had  arisen,  which  was  expected  to  increase  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  river  navigation,  lots  facing  to  the 
road,  with  as  much  ground  as  sufficed  for  a  potato 
garden,  were  rated  as  high  as  50s,    The  supply  of 
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fuel  was  ample,  a  circumstance  which  always  enbanoeB 
the  value  of  land. 

The  sound  ground  on  the  hills  was  chiefly  under 
oats  and  potatoes.  Flax  used  to  be  grown  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  whilst  the  linen  manufacture 
flourished,  but  the  cultivation  at  present  is  very  li-. 
mited.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  small  qoantities.  The 
pastures  were,  to  all  appearance,  very  poor,  and  over- 
run with  rag  weed,  owing  to  the  mistaken  practice 
which  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the  small  iarmeia, 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  of  taking 
the  utmost  from  the  soil  in  successive  crops  of  po- 
tatoes and  grain,  and  then  leaving  it  to  throw  up 
grasses  naturally.  The  groimd  under  such  circum- 
stances, does  indeed  became  covered  with  vegetation ; 
but  the  unprofitable  weeds  seem  to  predominate  over 
the  edible  plants,  and  the  former,  to  render  matters 
if  possible  still  worse,  are  sufiered  to  ripen  their 
seeds.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  laying  dovm 
ground,  whilst  it  is  in  good  condition,  (in  good  heart, 
according  to  common  parlance,)  is  yet  to  be  learned  by 
the  lesser  farmers;  and  to  set  them  an  example  of 
what  may  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  to  provide 
them  with  proper  grass  seeds,  would  be  a  favour  con* 
ferred  on  the  country,  by  every  proprietor  or  every  agent 
who  had  the  management  of  an  estate,  great  or  small. 

In  several  of  the  new  cottages  on  this  estate  I 
found  the  females  spinning  wool  with  great  assiduity ; 
and  in  one  of  the  larger  houses  on  the  road  side  lead* 
ing  to  Battle  Bridge,  occupied  by  an  under  or  local 
receiver  of  the  rents,  or  bailiff,  there  were  looms  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  leaving,  to  appearance,  scarcely  space 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  family,  and  all  actively 
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employed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  coarse  flannels,  and 
striped  woollen  and  cotton  stnffs,  nsed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  for  linings  and  under  garments. 
The  master  weaver  informed  me  he  had  been  bred  to 
the  carpet  business;  but  his  sagacity  led  him  soon  to 
perceive  what  was  the  most  profitable  kind  of  weaving 
for  his  purpose-  He  gave  the  journeymen  whom  he  em- 
ployed very  reduced  wages,  a  mere  pittance,  but  he 
fed  them ;  and  indeed  the  latter  circumstance  alone 
would,  according  to  his  account,  have  procured  him 
more  hands  than  he  could  employ,  in  the  limited  space 
allotted  for  his  looms. 

The  south-western  division  of  this  estate,  in  the 
vicinity  of  old  Coote  Hall,  and  its  dependant  village, 
is  still,  to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of  acres,  held 
by  lease  against  the  purchaser ;  consequently,  it  is  seen 
in  its  pristine  state,  and  the  conti^t  which  it  presents 
to  the  improved  part  is  very  striking. 

The  old  Hall,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of 
easy  access,  appears  originally  to  have  consisted  of 
a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  bounded  by  lofty  walls, 
with  towers  for  defence  at  each  angle.  The  habitable 
part  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side; 
what  remains  of  it  is  now  a  farm-house.  The  northern 
tower,  which  is  a  round  one,  still  standing,  with  its 
conical  roof,  forms  an  appendage  to  the  farm-house, 
and  is  habitable.  The  principal  room,  in  the  latter, 
seems  to  have  been  once  the  kitchen ;  but  no  remains 
of  the  olden  time,  in  any  respect  interesting,  were  to 
be  traced  within  it ;  and  I  was  assured  by  the  people 
that  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  in  that  way,  existed 
about  the  place ;  and  that  many  an  inquisitive  person , 
who,  like  myself,  had  come  to  ask  questions  and  to  ex- 
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amine  the  premises,  bad  gone  away  disappoiilted.  Tlie 
inhabited  tower  is  probably  somewhat  lower  now  than 
it  originally  stood.  As  for  the  others,  little  renuuDM 
of  them  but  the  stumps,  which  scarcely  rise  aboTe 
the  curtain  walls.  One  of  them  had  fallen  with  a  tn* 
mendous  crash,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  infaabitanti 
of  the  farm-house ;  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  siiai* 
lar  accidents,  the  tall  old  chimneys  of  the  house  had 
been  taken  down.  The  great  enclosure,  which  is  abovl 
100  yards  square,  contains  large  masses  of  ruined  walls 
within  its  area,  which  were  probably  offices  and  places 
for  lodging  the  retainers  and  defendants  in  foroMr 
times,  during  periods  of  peril.  The  wlude  place  at 
present  presents  a  picture  of  decay. 

From  the  terrace,  in  front  of  the  building,  an  agiee- 
able  view  opens  of  Oakport  Lough,  with  the  woods 
around  the  house  already  described  as  having  been 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Kingston ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  crossing  the  river  from  the  lough,  an  old  straight 
bridge  with  seven  or  eight  small  arches,  which  though 
passable,  has  rather  a  ruined  look,  £ram  the  ragged* 
ness  of  its  low  battlements,  forms  a  remarkable  feature^ 
and  rather  a  pleasing  object  in  the  landscape. 

The  approach  to  the  hall  was,  and  indeed  is  still, 
up  a  straight  inclined  plane,  nearly  as  r^fular  as  one 
upon  a  rail-way,  the  foot  of  which  is  barred  by  a  wall 
with  three  portals  in  it,  the  centre  one  for  carriagesy 
and  the  two  at  the  sides  large  enough  for  horses.  This 
wall  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment  extending  from  end 
to  end,  the  base  of  which  is  cut  by  the  round  arch  of 
the  central  passage ;  the  lesser  passages,  also  with 
rounded  arches,  are  below  it. 

The  village  of  Coote  Hall,  which  commences  nearly 
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on  tbe  nortfaern  side  of  the  old  bridge,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  wretched  cabins,  straggling  piurtly  along 
the  roads,  partly  up  the  hills ;  the  whiskey  shops  and 
the  forge,  as  having  the  most  constant  business,  are 
the  best  looking  amongst  them.  The  appearance  of 
the  people,  and  more  particularly  of  the  elder  women, 
most  miserable;  the  men  fierce  of  countenance.  In 
walking  over  the  hills,  which  rise  in  succession,  I  was 
overtaken  by  heavy  rain,  and  stood  for  shelter  under 
the  walls  of  a  cabin,  the  doors  of  which  were  closed, 
and  defended  within  by  a  surly  dog.  Presently  an  old 
woman,  with  a  romarkably  fine  g^rl  of  fifteen,  came 
op,  heavily  laden  with  turf  from  the  bog  below,  who 
unlocked  the  door  and  invited  me  in,  and  I  was  glad 
to  warm  and  dry  myself  at  the  hospitable  fire  which 
was  speedily  made  to  blaze  up  with  additional  fuel. 
Presently  entered  an  old  man  :  he  was  of  English  de- 
scent, and  a  Protestant ;  his  ancestors  had  followed  the 
King  family  into  Ireland  during  the  wars.  He  held 
five  acres  of  land  on  a  lease  made  thirty  years  before, 
at  the  rent  of  25s.  per  acre,  which  probably  might  be 
about  the  present  value  of  the  land ;  but  he  supposed 
that  whenever  it  fell  out  of  lease,  the  price,  as  usual, 
would  be  raised.  He  had  had  different  wives,  and  a 
very  numerous  progeny ;  but  all  his  children  had  died 
of  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  the  girl  before 
us,  and  another  daughter  who  was  married,  with  whom 
he  had  given  as  a  portion  one-half  of  his  five  acres.^ 
He  supposed  he  should  have  to  divide  or  give  up  the 

*  The  practice  of  dividing  land  in  this  manner  is  common,  not  merely 
in  Roscommon,  but  in  variovs  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  in  tke  end  is  produc- 
tive ^f  poverty  and  misery  to  all  the  parties. 
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remainder  when  the  next  daughter  was  married.  His 
little  garden  was  fenced  round  with  willows,  extremely 
useful  for  making  turf  baskets ;  but  it  contained  only 
potatoes  aud  cabbages,  the  latter,  as  commonly  seen 
in  such  places,  small  and  open  in  leaf,  without  a  pros- 
pect of  hearu  Whether  from  unsuitable  soil,  bad 
seed,  or  imperfect  cultivation,  through  the  whole 
county  I  never  saw  to  my  recollection  a  fine  full  doie 
head  of  cabbage  in  a  cabin  garden.  This  man  was 
extremely  intelligent,  and  his  demeanor  easy  and  pre- 
possessing; the  daughter  was  also  intelligent,  and 
there  was  a  frankness  and  ease  in  her  manner,  accom- 
panied with  great  modesty,  which  I  never  saw  sur- 
passed ;  she  had  good  eyes,  very  handsome  white  teeth, 
and  a  clear  skin,  but  was  barefooted,  and  came  up  to 
the  house  black  with  turf  mud  The  cabin  had  no 
windows,  nor  other  light  except  the  door,  but  it  had  a 
good  chimney,  and  the  fire-side  was  most  warm  and 
comfortable. 

On  the  Coote  Hall  estate  there  is,  as  I  have  al« 
ready  observed,  turf  in  great  abundance  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  new  leases,  the  tenants  are 
restricted  from  selling  it  ofi*  the  land.  In  fact,  in  the 
district  about  Ardcame  church,  and  to  the  eastward 
on  to  Hughcstown  and  that  neighbourhood^  a  defi- 
ciency is  felt  of  this  important  article,  and  in  the  few 
places  about  Coote  Hall,  where  under  old  leases  they 
still  have  the  privileges  of  selling  the  turf,  it  is  cut 
away  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

I  found  people  here  passing  from  the  old  bridge 
laden  with  cleaves  of  turf  on  their  backs,  which  they 
were  carrying  towards  Hughestown,  by  Ardcame,  on 
the  great  mail  coach  road ;  the  distance  which  they 
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were  taking  it  was  about  three  Irish  miles :  all  were 
barefooted.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  busy 
at  the  work,  differently  laden  according  to  their 
strength. 

A  very  intelligent  stout  man  of  middle  age  whom 

I  found  amongst  a  group,  gave  me  the  following  infor- 

-  mation,  which  agreed  very  nearly  with  what  I  derived 

from  other  sources. 

Turf,  for  sale,  at  the  bogs  is  heaped  up  into  single 
and  double  clamps. 

The  price  of  a  double  clamp,  4«. 

Six  double  clamps  will  suffice  for  one  cabin  fire  for 
the  year;  thus,  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  to  the  cottager 
amounts  to  24s, 

A  double  clamp  would  afford  loading  for  four  one 
horse  cars  provided  with  cribs ;  but  it  must  be  a  good 
horse  to  draw  such  a  load ;  it  would  be  a  safer  course 
to  divide  the  double  clamp  into  five  loads. 

The  hire  of  a  horse  and  car  for  the  day  was  esti- 
mated at  2s.  6d. 

The  hire  of  a  labourer  by  the  day,  on  casual  em- 
ployment, Sd. 

To  carry  home  a  double  clamp  of  turf,  in  a  cleave, 
upon  his  own  back,  was  to  take  this  man  three  weeks 
at  the  very  least  Thus,  supposing  the  distance  three 
miles,  and  two  turns  in  each  day,  the  whole  journey 
to  and  fro,  from  his  house  to  the  bog,  would  be  twelve 
Irish  miles,  somewhat  more  than  fifteen  English  miles, 
which  might  be  considered  full  and  rather  hard  work 
for  the  day,  and  very  indifferently  paid  for  at  Sd. 

But  if  this  labour  be  compared  with  the  work 
which  could  be  performed  by  a  car  and  horse,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  still  less  value  than  Sd.  a  day. 

2  L 
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Thus,  supposing  that  the  horse  and  car  could  take 
two  turns  in  the  day  as  well  as  the  man,  and  that  the 
double  clamp  would  afford  loading  for  five  horses  and 
cars ;  it  would  then  require  two  days  and  a  half  wofk 
for  one  horse  and  car,  which  at  2$.  6d.  per  day  would 
amount  to  6«.  Sd. ;  so  that  here  was  this  man  walking 
fifteen  English  miles  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  or,  Sun- 
days excepted,  for  eighteen  days,  to  earn  equal  to 
6s.  M.  in  horse  hire ;  in  other  words,  earning  jost  A\d. 
per  day. 

I  noted  down  in  my  pocket-book  the  account  as 
the  man  gave  it;  and  having  summed  it  up,  and 
pointed  out,  that  if  he  could  earn  Sd.  by  other  labour, 
he  was  a  loser  by  not  hiring  a  horse ;  he  coolly  replied, 
that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  difference,  but  that 
the  employment  at  Sd.  was  rare  to  be  had,  whilst  bjr 
carrying  turf,  he  was  certain  of  earning  somediing 
every  day. 

A  double  clamp  of  turf  is  estimated  to  contain  a 
hundred  ordinary  cleaves :  according  to  which  compu- 
tation at  two  cleaves  per  day,  it  would  have 
fifty  days  to  bring  home  the  clamp ;  of  course  if 
man  performed  the  work  in  eighteen  days,  he  must 
have  bad  a  cleave  much  larger  than  the  common  sise, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  case ;  or  must  have  occ&> 
sionally  made  more  than  two  turns  in  the  day. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  making  a  doable 

clamp ;  it  is  to  be — 

Feet. 

In  length      .  •  . .  •  •  12 

In  breadth  at  the  base  . .  6 

Ditto  at  the  height  of  five  feet  4 

And  from  that  height  upwards  to  be  narrowed  in 
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iQ  the  breadth  of  three  feet :  the  total  height,  if  re* 
gidarly  buUt,  is  somewhat  more  seven  feet. 

The  weight  of  an  ordinary  eleave  of  turf,  for  a  man, 
is  estimated  at  ten  stone,  or  140  pounds  weight;  but 
much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  turf  and  its  state 
of  desiceauon.  CleaTos  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
proportioned  to  the  stieiigth  of  those  who  are  to  carry 
tbem« 


NORTHEBN  FART  OF  THE  BARONY  OF  BOTLB. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  west  and  north-west 
of  the  Coote  Hall  estate,  extending  from  the  Boyle 
Water  and  Lough  Key,  towards  Loughs  Skeen  and 
Meelagh,  partakes  of  the  character  of  that  already 
described  towards  the  Shannon.  Insulated  hills,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  extent  and  elevation,  with  bogs  and 
moory  bottoms  at  their  base,  rise  on  every  side ;  and 
the  roads  pass  in  succession  over  rapid  steeps  and 
dead  flats.  From  the  crest  of  the  hill  occupied  by 
Mount  Prospect  and  the  village  of  Crossna,  a  rich 
view  opens  of  the  lower  country,  in  which  Elocking- 
ham  Castle  and  its  fine  woods  and  the  lake  appear  in 
great  beauty :  thus  Mount  Prospect  well  deserves  its 
name.  So  far^  trees  and  hedge  rows  give  indication  of 
progress  in  agricultural  improvement,  and  enliven  and 
adorn  the  scene ;  but  beyond  the  hill  of  Crossna  they 
become  rare,  and  the  country  appears  in  every  respect 
more  rude.  The  fences  are  formed  either  of  stones 
rudely  heaped,  or  of  mounds  of  earth  thrown  out  of 
the  ditches,  topped  by  a  few  straggling  furze  bilshes. 
There  are  no  gentlemen^s  seats ;  neither  any  farm 
houses  indicative  of  large  holdings.    Yet  in  the  vil- 
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lages  and  hamlets  which  start  up  along  the  principal 
roads,  evident  traces  of  improvement  are  observable, 
in  new  habitations,  which  although  of  an  humble  de- 
scription, are,  nevertheless,  superior  to  what  were 
constructed  by  the  last  generation.  But  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  with  every  new  cluster  of  houses,  the 
whiskey  shop  invariably  finds  a  place;  and  should 
there  be  no  public  house,  the  sale  of  spirits  forms  part 
of  the  business  of  the  general  village  shop. 

The  principal  produce  of  the  land  under  tillage 
consists  of  oats  and  potatoes :  the  pastures  are  mostly 
rough,  and  the  upland  meadows  always  late;  in  a  few 
places  in  the  low  grounds,  I  observed  some  successful 
attempts  at  irrigation,  but  on  a  limited  scale.  But- 
ter is  made  for  sale  very  generally. 

Near  Crossna,  the  sandstone  formation  first  appears 
in  coming  from  the  south.  It  forms  a  ridge  acrosa 
the  county,  of  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles  or 
thereabouts,  commencing  at  Lough  Arrow  and  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Shannon  and  beyond  it  The 
hill,  or  rather  mountain,  of  Ballyfermoyle,  which  has 
been  already  described  in  the  section  on  the  geology 
of  the  county,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  tract*  The 
sandstone  district  is  evidently  poorer  than  the  lime- 
stone soils  on  cither  side;  but  lime  as  a  manure, 
which  is  procurable  at  a  small  expense,  operates 
upon  it  with  great  efi'ect;  and  the  compost  formed 
with  hot  lime  and  bog  earth,  affords  a  good  return  to 
the  farmers :  in  many  places  it  appeared  to  be  in  use. 

In  this  part  of  the  county,  I  observed  no  cabins  of 
so  poor  a  description  as  are  to  be  seen  further  to  the 
south ;  and  the  people  appeared  in  general  better 
clad.    Yet  beyond  all  comparison,  one  of  the  most 
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revoltiDg  pictures  of  poverty  which  I  ever  met  with, 
struck  me  in  passing  through  a  small  hamlet  to  the 
north  of  Crossna,  where  a  woman  and  five  children, 
not  a  family  of  itinerant  beggars,  came  forth  from  a 
cabin  to  draw  water,  in  a  state  actually  bordering  on 
nudity,  and  as  filthy  as  if  they  had  been  rolled  in  the 
mire.  The  woman,  young,  and  seemingly  vigorous 
withal ;  but  such  looks !  such  sloth  and  sullenness ! 

As  a  set  off  to  this  picture  I  must  describe  another, 
near  the  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Crossna,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  I  reached  just  as  a  numerous 
"boys'  school  was  breaking  up.    I  stopped  some  of  the 
elder  boys,  perhftps  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  to  eJL- 
amine  the  copy-books  under  their  arms,  and  to  my 
surprise,  found  them  to  contain  geometrical  diagrams, 
drawn  really  with  neatness  and  precision,  and  the 
explanations  written  in  a  clear  and  free  hand.    The 
boys  appeared  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  performances,   and  voluntarily  and  with 
great  respect,  formed  a  circle  around  me,  whilst  I  sat 
down  on  a  rock.     It  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
chiefly  taught  by  rote ;  but  led  on  by  their  good  be- 
haviour,  and  the  curiosity  of  trying   whether  they 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  rationale  of  what 
they  had  been  about,  I  put  some  simple  questions  to 
them,  helping  them  out  at  the  same  time  with  expla- 
nations ;  and  it  was  pleasurable  to  perceive  not  only 
the  quickness  with  which  they  began  to  understand 
the  subject,  but  the  satisfaction  testified  in  their  coun- 
tenances, at  the  new  sources  of  information  which 
were  thus  opened  to  their  minds,  and  expressed  their 
thanks  very  earnestly  at  parting.     With  such  mate- 
rials to  act  upon,  how  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  g^eat 
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and  powerful  change  might  be  effected  in  the  people^ 
were  education  properly  directed  to  a  useful  end. 

Castle  Tenison. — After  traversing  this  rude  part  of 
the  country,  the  improvements  around  the  demesne 
of  Castle  Tenison  appear  to  very  great  advantage.  In* 
deed  as  seen  from  some  of  the  heights  to  the  westward, 
which  command  a  prospect  of  the  lower  country  be* 
neath  for  several  miles,  the  demesne  situated  between 
the  coal  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  country  I 
have  just  described  on  the  other,  might  almost  be 
compared  to  the  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  considerable  place  in  this  northern  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  only  one  which  is  distingnisfaaUe 
by  much  ornament  or  embellishments,  whether  in 
reference  to  the  building  or  the  grounds.  The  castle  is  a 
spacious  and  costly  modem  built  edifice,  of  three  stories 
in  height,  in  form  nearly  square,  with  a  round  mina* 
ret  tower  at  each  angle :  the  whole  embattled  at  the 
summit.  For  a  castle,  the  architecture  is,  perhaps, 
too  regular.  The  position  is  very  pleasing  at  the 
western  and  lower  end  of  Lough  Meelagh,  down  to 
whose  waters  the  demesne  extends:  the  plantations 
are  extensive,  and  made  with  judgment. 

The  only  part  of  Roscommon  in  which  I  recollect 
having  seen  woods,  which  bore  the  appearance  of 
being  of  natural  spontaneous  growth,  was  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lough  Meelagh.  To  the  south  of  the  lake, 
but  not  in  sight  of  it,  alder,  ash,  and  oak,  may  be  ob- 
served springing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which 
though  not  of  great  size  or  gi*cat  age,  are,  never- 
theless, of  value  in  the  landscape,  and  of  value  for 
the  axe. 

l^t^yh  Meelugh^  on  its  southern  shore,  is  bounded 
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by  hills  which  shelve  down  gently  to  the  water's  edge 
interspersed  with  wood  and  lawn,  amongst  which 
stands  a  pretty  country  seat,  Elnockcranny.  The  head 
of  the  lake  is  shallow,  and  disfigured  by  immense  quan* 
tities  of  seeds  and  rushes ;  but  on  passing  round  it  by 
«  place  called  Lough  End,  and  following  the  road  to 
the  little  village  of  Kilronan,  on  the  northern  side,  a 
delightful  and  picturesque  scene  opens  to  view.  The 
woods  of  the  southern  and  western  shores,  which  in 
several  places  rise  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  crest 
of  the  hills,  here  present  fine  masses ;  beyond  them 
are  seen  the  towers  of  Castle  Tenison ;  further  to  the 
right,  the  spire  of  the  new  church,  surrounded  with 
trees ;  and  then,  bounding  the  whole  northern  shove^ 
the  coal  mountains  with  their  steep  sandstone  cliffs 
almost  overhai^^g  the  village.  The  mountains  do 
not  rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  but  are  separated  by 
a  slope  formed  from  the  debris,  over  which  a  fine  road 
is  carried  near  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  along  its  whole 
course  the  shores  appear  varied  by  inlets  and  rocky 
points,  some  of  which  stretching  a  considerable  way 
into  the  lake,  bear  trees  that  seem  almost  to  spring  out 
of  the  water.  In  still  weather  the  reflections  under 
these  points  are  extremely  beautiful. 

The  Village  of  Kilronan  consists  of  straggling 
houses,  some  standing  close  near  the  road  side,  others 
removed  from  it  towards  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
Amongst  them  are  several  with  second  stories  which 
bespeak  more  substance  than  is  commonly  found  in 
the  mere  Irish  village.  The  dingy  hue  of  the  inmates 
sufficiently  explains  the  sources  of  their  gains,  the 
greater  part  being  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
collieries ;  and  not  merely  as  miners,  but  as  carriers 
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and  dealers  for  the  supply  of  other  districts.  The 
sandstone  is  also  wrought  in  various  forms ;  and  the 
manufacture  both  of  sandstone  and  limestone  fla^  for 
tombstones  is  considerable.  Good  land  about  Kilro* 
nan  was  estimated  at  from  26s.  to  SOa.  per  acre. 

771^  old  Church  of  Kilronan,  situated  between  the 
road  and  the  mountain,  and  long  since  in  ruins,  has 
been  for  time  immemorial  one  of  the  favourite  phices 
of  burial  in  this  district ;  and  not  only  is  every  part  of 
the  interior  filled  with  gravestones,  but  scarcely  a  spot 
is  to  be  found  in  the  extensive  cemetery  adjoining, 
which  has  not  been  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  dead. 

A  Saxon  portal  in  tolerable  preservation  leads  into 
the  church  on  the  side  next  to  the  lake,  the  ornaments 
of  which  are  different  from  any  that  I  can  call  to  re- 
collection. They  consist,  in  the  representation  of 
cylinders  of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  in  pairs ;  the  first  pair  standing  horizontally 
side  by  side,  with  the  ends  towards  the  front  of  the 
building ;  the  next  pair  transversely,  with  the  ends 
facing  the  interior  of  the  archway ;  and  so  in  alterna- 
tion the  whole  way  round :  the  effect  is  more  pleasing 
than  from  any  of  the  zigzag  ornaments. 

Caroltn, — Tlie  cemetery  of  Kilronan  has  derived 
some  celebrity  from  the  interment  of  Carolin,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Irish  bards,  and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. His  name  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  spot 
is  pointed  out  with  confidence  by  the  villagers,  in 
which  his  bones  had  been  deposited,  although  they 
have  long  since  been  jostled  out  of  the  place  origi- 
nally assigned  as  their  last  home,  in  the  contentions 
for  similar  accommodations  for  other  claimants.    Still 
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some  respect  had  been  shown  to  his  remains;  they 
were  not  absolutely  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and  a  skull, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  identical  one  that  had  been 
the  seat  of  music  and  of  verse,  was  placed  in  a  niche 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  church,  where,  decorated 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  with  a  black  riband,  it  re- 
ceived, in  grim  and  ghastly  state,  for  may  years,  the 
adoration  of  the  gaping  crowds  at  the  annual  patterns. 
Sut  oh  !  most  foul  of  deeds ;  the  skull  was  snatched 
away  at  last  by  the  daring  hand  of  a  monger  of  curi- 
osities. This  was  before  the  times  of  phrenology,  so 
that  the  theft  had  not  even  the  pretence  of  scientific 
research  to  palliate  it.  Whether,  however,  the  cranium 
had  ever  actually  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Carolin, 
seems  altogether  problematical ;  though  it  is  said  the 
officiating  grave-digger  swore  to  its  identity,  of  his 
own  special  knowledge. 

Several  sketches  of  the  life  of  Carolin  have,  I  be- 
live,  been  laid  before  the  public  ;  but  being  upon  the 
spot  where  his  memory  appeared  so  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  inhabitants,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  learn 
the  particulars  which  oral  tradition  might  have  pre- 
served concerning  him ;  and  was  referred,  as  one  of 
the  best  sources  of  information,  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  Eardley,  living  on  a  little  property,  not  far  from 
the  shores  of  Lough  Allen,  on  the  road  to  Arigna.  His 
father  had  been  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Carolin, 
from  whom  he  had  frequently  heard  all  that  he  wsis  dis- 
posed to  relate ;  indeed,  on  the  mention  of  Carolin's 
name,  his  countenance  had  brightened  up,  and  many 
hours  would  have  been  consumed  in  the  narration  if  I 
had  possessed  patience  to  listen  to  all  that  he  had  to 

tell. 

2  M 
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Terence  Carolin,  the  bard^  vras  bora  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
amongst  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Roscommon^  going 
from  house  to  house,  where  he  was  ever  hospitably 
entertained ;  he  died  at  Alderford,  a  few  miles  from 
KilronaUy  in  the  year  1741,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Carolin  had  a  literary  education,  and  had  pamied 
his  studies  with  diligence  up  to  his  eighteenth  year ; 
he  then  had  the  misfortune  to  catch  the  small-pox, 
and  to  lose  his  eyes.  Previous  to  this  calamitous  event 
music  had  not  engaged  his  attention;  he  turned  to 
it  as  a  solace  in  his  misfortune,  and  began  with  learn- 
ing the  harp.  The  want  of  early  practice,  however,  to 
supple  the  fingers,  marred  his  progress  on  that  instni* 
ment,  so  that  he  never  was  able  to  require  rapidity  of 
execution.  What  he  attempted  to  play  in  public, 
nevertheless,  was  always  performed  with  correctness 
and  neatness.  At  twenty-one  he  began  to  compose ; 
and  his  first  essays  gave  such  promise  of  success,  that 
his  masters  recommended  him  to  direct  his  whole 
powers  to  composition,  rather  than  to  vain  endeavoois 
to  attain  excellence  on  his  instrument. 

His  first  poem,  a  mock  heroic  one,  was  entitled 
"  Shee-more  and  Shee-beg,*'  occasioned  by  a  quarrel 
between  two  gentlemen  of  the  country,  in  which  there 
had  been  cannonading  amongst  the  factions  on  either 
side.  It  was  set  to  music,  and  the  reputation  which 
it  immediately  acquired  for  Carolin,  encouraged  him 
to  undertake  other  compositions  of  a  similar  nature. 
He  was  caressed  by  the  gentry,  and  at  each  bonse 
wrote  verses  and  composed  music  in  praise  of  those  of 
whose  bounty  he  partook.  Living  thus  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  and  of  good  cheer,  Carolin  got  gradually  nd- 
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dieted  to  stlt)ng  liquors,  and.  at  last  became  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.    A  day  seldom  passed  over  without 
intoxication.  He  drank  spirits  habitually  without  any 
admixture  of  water ;  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  his 
intemperance ;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life^ 
passed  almost  his  whole  time  in  bed.    The  pernicious 
propensity  to  ardent  spirits  did  not  abandon  him 
under  these  circumstances,  and  whenever  those  who 
were  about  him  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  administer 
to  his  cravings,  he  drank  invariably  to  intoxication. 
Yet  in  this  d^^rading  condition,  his  muse  did  not 
altogether  forsake  him ;  and  one  of  his  most  pithy  epi- 
grams was  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  having 
been  found  on  the  floor,  in  common  parlance,  dead 
drunk,  after  having  fallen  out  of  bed  in  his  efforts  to 
get  at  the  bottle,  which  had  been  purposely  placed 
beyond  his  reach.  Eardley  could  repeat  this  epigram, 
which  was  in  Irish,  and  said  it  contained  a  great  deal 
of  humour  and  drollery ;  but  according  to  his  ideas,  it 
was  utterly  untranslatable  into  English ;  the  pith  and 
wit  evaporated  in  every  attempt  that  had  been  made 
to  put  it  into  another  language.     It  alluded  to  the 
fall  of  heroes  in  the  field,  whilst  for  the  first  time  a 
bed-ridden  man  had  fallen  in  combat — in  the  combat 
of  the  bottle,  &c.  &c. 

On  his  death,  the  most  splendid  wake  was  held 
which  had  ever  been  remembered  in  the  country.  Ten 
harpers  attended  night  and  day,  who  afterwards  fol- 
lowed in  the  funeral  procession,  and  performed  a  dirge 
over  his  grave.  All  the  carriages  of  the  country  were 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  ladies  of  distinction 
were  emulous  in  their  efforts  to  do  honour  to  his  re- 
mains. 
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Such  respect  to  the  deceased,  argues  the  probable 
possession  of  some  good  qualities,  independeDt  of  ge- 
nius, to  redeem  the  disgusting  propensity  to  intoxi- 
cation. Yet  Eardley  had  but  little  to  tell  beyond  tbe 
names  of  the  families  with  whom  he  had  liFed,  and 
whose  kindness  had  been  often  repaid  by  extravagan- 
cies and  waywardness  on  the  part  of  the  bard«  There 
was  too  much  of  the  parasite,  as  well  as  the  dmnkaid 
also,  in  some  parts  of  the  description ;  and  I  became 
wearied  of  the  history  of  adventures  which  bore  to 
near  a  resemblance  to  each  other.  Should  there  be 
any  person  endued  with  more  patience  and  more  cari- 
osity, Daniel  Eardley,  though  old,  may  nevertheleta 
still  live  to  tell  the  tale  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
he  may  readily  be  found  by  the  clue  which  1  have 
given  to  his  habitation. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  Carolin,  they  can  be  justly  estimated  by 
those  alone  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Irish  language ;  it  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 
works  which  are  mentioned  with  praise  should  not 
have  been  brought  in  some  form  of  translation,  within 
reach  of  the  mere  English  reader. 

Music,  which  is  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages, 
can  be  more  generally  appreciated,  and  many  of  the 
compositions  which  bear  the  name  of  Carolin  ore 
already  before  the  public.  The  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  in  respect  to  them  is,  whether  they  are  actu- 
ally the  same  as  came  from  Carolin ;  or  whether,  in 
the  transmission  to  posterity,  they  have  undeigone 
alterations  from  those  by  whom  they  have  been  noted 
down.  Supposing  them  to  be  really  and  Inily  the 
same,  th(ui  the  merit  and  originality  of  Carolin  as  a 
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composer,  will  be  tried  best,  by  instituting  a  compari- 
son with  the  music  of  the  same  era,  whether  in  his 
own,  or  in  the  adjacent  countries  with  which  a  com- 
munication was  open.  Now  as  Carolin  died  an  old 
man  in  the  year  1744,  he  must  have  been  contempo- 
rary both  with  Purcell  and  Handel ;  for  Purcell  died 
in  1695,  and  Handel  in  1759 ;  nay,  the  latter  was 
actually  in  Dublin  during  Carolines  life-time ;  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  curious  in  the  memoirs 
of  Handel,  that  his  Messiah,  which  had  been  at  first 
very  coldly  received  in  London,  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded in  Dublin,  where  he  himself  introduced  it ; 
and  that  after  the  approbation  thus  bestowed,  the 
oratorio  became,  but  not  until  then,  a  favourite  in 
England  : — some  proof  this,  that  a  taste  for  good  music 
prevailed  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 

The  greatest  number  of  houses  in  the  village  of 
Kilronan  is  congregated  near  the  old  church,  prin- 
cipally because  it  ha^Eiens  to  stand  in  the  contiguity 
of  a  holy  well  near  the  lake,  which  on  the  day  of  the 
patron  saint,  usually  called  the  patteruy  never  fails  to 
be  visited  by  many  thousands  of  people  of  both  sexes« 
Gaiety  and  jollity  have  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
assemblage  on  these  occasions  as  devotion.  Whiskey 
and  music  also  conspire  to  make  the  buoyant  hearts 
of  the  peasantry  still  lighter  than  they  came  ;  and,  as 
the  shades  of  evening  draw  on,  scenes  of  licentious- 
ness, as  my  informant  saith,  commonly  ensue,  over 
which  it  will  be  best  to  drop  a  veil. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  another  remark- 
able annual  pattern  used  to  be  held  at  Brideswell, 
where  immense  numbers  invariably  congregated ;  but 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  aware  of  the 
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pernicious  tendency  of  such  meetings,  have  there  sue* 
ceeded  in  denouncing  and  proscribing  them.  The 
pattern  of  Kilronan,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  undentoodf 
continues  in  all  its  pristine  glory. 

Keadue. — The  estates  of  Colonel  Tenison  affoid 
additional  proofs,  were  any  wanting,  of  the  benefits 
which  a  district  may  derive  from  a  resident  landlord; 
and  at  Keadue,  when  I  passed  it,  a  market-hoiue  was 
in  prepress,  erected  at  his  sole  expense. 

Keadue  contains  thirty-one  cabins  of  two  stories* 

Four  houses  of  two  stories,  thatched. 

Three  ditto,  ditto,  slated. 

Two  new  larger  and  better  houses  were  fiur  adU 
vanced. 

Keadue  is  the  only  post  town  in  Roscommon  to 
the  north  of  Boyle.  The  Arigna  iron  and  the  coal 
works  have  improved  the  market;  and  a  cloth  shop 
had  been  established  in  rivalship  to  Drumshambo* 
There  was  no  house  deserving  of  the  name  of  inn. 

Drumshambo  was  the  only  place  on  this  side  of 
the  country  where  the  traveller  could  procure  a  de- 
cent bed  or  stabling  for  his  horse.  A  chamber  had 
been  fitted  up  in  the  inn  for  the  agent  of  the  estate, 
which  I  found  tolerable ;  but  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  on  my^poor  horse ;  and  as  for  carriage,  that 
had  to  withstand  not  merely  the  season^s  difference, 
but  the  reiterated  attacks  and  rubbings  of  the  homed 
cattle,  enclosed  with  it  in  the  same  yard. 

Keadue  marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  tract  of 
sandstone  which  I  have  described  as  being  first  met 
with  at  Crossna,  to  the  south. 

The  northern  parts  of  Roscommon  have  derived 
very  considerable  advantage  from  the  roads,  which  of 
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late  years  have  been  opened,  to  the  Shannon  nariga- 
tion,  on  one  side,  and  to  Sligo  on  the  other. 

In  Mr.  Nimmo*s  report  to  Lord  F.  L.  Gower, 
dated  1829,  speaking  of  the  road  past  Cettinoreeny 
colliery  and  Drumahair,  he  says,  ^^  although  little  of 
their  line  is  yet  available,  it  is  surprising  to  see  what 
an  improvement  it  has  excited  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict :  numerous  houses  are  rising  on  the  road,  and 
tillage  rising  to  the  summits  of  the  hills."  To  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  could  bear  evidence  from 
what  I  saw  during  the  subsequent  year.  Indeed  oats 
were  growing  in  great  vigour  on  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  tiUage  only  a  few  years  before  had  been 
considered  impracticable. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  mountain  ground,  as  it  is  commonly 
taken  by  bulk,  in  which  several  persons  join.  Rough 
land  near  Arig^a,  held  by  several  in  partnership,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  at  12«.  and  ISs,  per  acre. 

The  mountain  roads  through  this  district  are  of 
great  importance  in  affording  the  means  of  conveying 
lime  with  facility  from  the  lower  country,  where  it 
may  be  had  in  abundance,  to  the  hills,  on  which  its 
effects  are  very  remarkable  for  several  years. 

Although  upon  the  coal  mountains'  and  others  of 
the  same  elevation,  not  a  tree  is  at  present  to  be  seen, 
yet  it  is  evident,  that  woods  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
tensive, and  the  timber  of  considerable  size,  in  places 
which  are  now  absolutely  bare.  In  an  elevated  valley 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Allen,  now  overgrown  with 
bog,  I  saw  oak  timber  of  large  dimensions  taken  out 
from  the  bottoms,  where  it  is  found  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  gain  to  those 
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who  are  engaged  in  the  search.  It  is  discovered  hj 
forcing  spears  or  probes  of  iron  through  the  bog ;  and 
by  repeated  soundings,  the  exact  position  of  the  tree 
is  ascertained,  after  which  it  is  dug  out. 


CURLEW  MOUNTAINS. 


These  mountains  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town 
of  Boyle,  extend  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  and 
south-west,  and  form  a  boundary  in  part  between  the 
counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo.    From  the  slope 
below  the  church  of  Boyle,  leading  down  to  the  fair 
green,  the  mountains  appear  in  full  view,  rising  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  mile  and  a  half.    Their  height  is  but  inconsi- 
derable ;  houses  may  be  observed  far  up  their  sides,  and 
cultivation  is  annually  approaching  towards  the  crest : 
indeed  nearly  every  part  of  their  surface  is  applicable  to 
tillage,  pasturage,  or  planting.    Two  circumstances 
are  particularly  observable  on  casting  the  eye  over 
the  long  range ;  the  number  and  the  smallness  of  the 
white  cottages  which  are  dotted  over  the  surface,  and 
the  want  of  trees  and  hedges.    Some  extensive  young 
plantations,  however,  have  been  made  by  Lord  Lor* 
ton,  one  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  for  example,  includ- 
ing, as  I  was  informed,  twenty -five  Irish  acres;  but 
these  scarcely  serve  to  form  an  exception  on  such 
an  extended  range.     The  humble  dimensions  of  the 
cottages  and  their  numbers,  bespeak  small  holdings ; 
these  may  be  averaged  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres ; 
but  the  land  is  commonly  set  in  bulk.    I  could  not 
with  my  telescope,  on  surveying  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tains   at  a  distance,    discover  a  single    substantial 
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farm  house  with  its  offices  or  bams^  forming  a  con- 
spicuous homestead.  Neither  on  approaching  nearer, 
and  at  last  getting  upon  the  mountains,  was  there  any 
illusion  to  be  dispelled:  the  circumstances  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  just  what  they  had  appeared  to  be. 

Silicious  sandstone  in  sloping  beds,  appears  in  se- 
veral places  on  the  face  of  the  mountsdn,  covered  with 
shallow  bog  and  heath  ;  and  the  soil,  for  the  greater 
part,  is  light  and  poor;  yet  evidently  capable  of  re- 
ceiving much  improvement  from  draining.  Planta- 
tions of  forest  trees,  by  affording  shelter,  would  also 
be  tlie  means  of  effecting  important  amelioration. 
But  occupied  as  these  mountains  are,  at  present,  in 
small  tenements,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  improve- 
ments of  an  expensive  nature ;  or  any  planting  be- 
yond that  of  a  few  of  the  more  rapid  growing  and 
flexible  trees,  near  the  cottages  which  may  serve  to 
make  creels  and  kishes  for  the  conveyance  of  turf. 
Fuel  is  abundant,  and  the  only  difficulties  consist  in 
drying  it. 

The  rents  appear  very  moderate,  in  actual  amount 
of  money,  occasionally  below  ten  and  seldom  exceed- 
ing fifteen  shillings  the  acre ;  but  here,  as  in  several 
other  places,  rents  are  estimated  less  by  the  value  that 
is  received,  than  the  sum  which  is  paid :  for,  to  any 
person  conversant  in  agricultural  calculations,  and 
capable  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  profit  and  loss, 
it  must  be  evident,  that  much  of  the  laud  to  the  south 
of  Boyle,  the  plains,  for  example,  of  which  parts  are 
let  for  SOs.  and  35^.,  would  be  cheaper  at  50«.,  than 
the  best  parts  of  the  surface  on  the  Curlew  mountains 
would  be  at  lOs.  But  there  is  generally  a  satisfaction 
in  having  small  sums  to  pay  outj  with  an  extensive 

2  N 
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thongli  rough  surface  to  bring  in.  The  average  of  Lord 
Lorton's  rents  on  the  Curlew  mountainsi  does  notf  as 
I  was  informed^  exceed  iOs.  per  acre.  Rough  pastu- 
rage, oats,  and  potatoes,  in  moderate  patches  for  hone 
consumption,  principally  and  commonly  near  the 
houses,  are  the  chief  products.  Butter  is  extensively 
made,  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market  at 
Boyle ;  and  cattle  are  reared,  which  are  usually  ioU 
young.  The  potato  tillage  is  almost  entirely  perfonaed 
by  the  peculiar  sort  of  spade  instrument  called  the  loy^ 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  long^bladed,  or  nar* 
row  loy ;  and  the  broader,  or  short  loy,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  general  account  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  county.  Oats  are  cultivated  with  the 
plough,  though  not  exclusively  so.  It  is  a  eonunon 
practice,  as  I  was  informed,  for  several  fianiliea  to 
club  together  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  in  die 
spring;  and  to  lend  these  horses  mutually  for  joint 
operations,  in  turns,  in  their  respective  fields.  Theee 
horses  are  generally  bought  young;  and  after  perform*- 
ing  the  spring  work,  are  conmionly  sold  at  a  profit. 
In  fact,  the  work  to  which  they  are  applied,  serves  in 
a  great  measure  to  break  them  in ;  and  there  is  no 
want  of  hands  to  lead  and  drive,  and  compel  them,  by 
main  force,  if  necessary,  to  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  whilst  the  experienced  master  holds  the  ineiru- 
ment  which  passes  under  the  name  of  plough. 

The  roads  amongst  these  mountains  are  very  rough ; 
and  in  many  places,  where  they  are  carried  across  the 
ravines,  inconveniently  steep.  Some  of  these,  leading 
towards  Sligo,  appear  to  be  considerably  frequented ; 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  perceive,  along  their  lines, 
new  buildings  starting  up,  much  superior  to  the  eld 
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fumAuaoBeBf  constructed,  for  llie  mottpart,  with  stout 
wallsof  stone  and  nu»tar,  and  in  some  instances  carried 
up  to  a  second  story.  Such  houses  are  very  commonly 
destined  to  the  aceommodation  of  carriers  in  their  pas- 
sage to  Sligo,  supplying  whiskey  as  a  matter  of 
course;  besides  having  smali  shops  slendedy  for- 
niidied  with  such  articles  as  are  in  the  most  immediate 
demand  amongst  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Lime- 
stone is  £ound  on  these  mountains  as  well  as  sand- 
stone; and  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  more  particu- 
liuiy  on  the  Sligo  side,  the  limestone  occnrs,  fre- 
quently, in  large  disrupted  fragments  curiously  piled 
up ;  whilst  in  other  i^aces  it  forms  long  moral  preci- 
pices, remarkable  lor  their  straightoess  as  well  as  per- 
pendicularity on  the  sides  of  the  ravines.  The  ridge 
is  very  narrow  in  parts;  so  that  in  tho.  course  of  a  few 
minutes  walk,  after  looking  down  upon  Lough  Awm^ 
in  ^igo,  which  fimns  a  beautifiil  sheet  of  wat^,  a  sight 
may  be  obtained  on  the  other  side  <^  Lough  Skeen 
and  Lough  Meelagh  in  Roscommon,  with  Castle  Te- 
nison  between  them,  adorned  with  its  woods  and  plan- 
tations. The  coal  mountains  rise  directly  behind  the 
castle,  extending  to  the  east  and  west.  These,  along 
the  slopes  towards  their  base,  are  also  dotted  with 
white  cottages,  more  particularly  near  the  litde  village 
of  Ballyfarnon,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Sligo,  and  is  the  most  remote  village  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  on  the  north-west  frontier. 


BOYLE  TO  LOUGH  GARA. 


The  road  from  Boyle  to  Lough  Gam  passes  out 
through  that  poor  quarter  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
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the  Irish  town,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river, 
from  which  it  is  in  no  instance  far  removed,  althougli 
the  water  is  frequently  concealed  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface.  Some  parts  of  the  road  are  very  steep; 
and  there  are  considerable  descents  as  well  as  ascents; 
but  the  rise  is,  on  the  whole,  towards  the  lake,  which, 
as  explained  in  the  description  of  it,  lies  considerably 
above  Boyle*  The  inequalities  may  be  considered  as 
the  spurs  or  offsets  from  the  Curlew  Mountains,  along 
the  base  of  which  the  road  runs,  the  crest  being  per- 
haps somewhat  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  qiiaf- 
ter  distant  from  the  road. 

The  lands  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  under  cul- 
tivation ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  rude 
state,  and  though  divided,  stand  in  great  want  of 
hedge-rows  and  of  planting,  if  it  were  only  to  obtain 
shelter.  The  soil  is  shallow,  light,  and  poor.  Im- 
provements are,  however,  going  forward ;  and  in  some 
few  places  excellent  quickset  fences  have  been  made. 
The  farm-houses  are,  in  general,  of  an  humble  de- 
scription ;  but  the  cabins  on  the  road  side  are  by  no 
means  so  poor  as  many  which  may  be  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  county. 

There  are  many  very  pleasing  positions  for  houses, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  already  taken  for  building, 
which,  when  surrounded  by  well-grown  trees,  can- 
not fail  to  improve,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country. 

From  the  heights  on  this  road,  very  extensive 
prospects  open  across  the  river,  and  towards  the  phiins 
of  Boyle,  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  town. 
The  town  itself  standing  in  the  valley,  with  the  river 
>v]inding  towards  it,  appears  to  advantage,  and  the  old 
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trees  in  the  park  near  the  church,  constituted  a  dis- 
tinguished feature  in  the  landscape.  There  are  groves, 
as  usual,  near  several  of  the  country  seats,  or  larger 
fiurm-houses,  which  are  thinly  scattered;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, there  is  a  marked  want  of  trees  and  hedge-rows. 

On  a  knoll  terminating  rather  abruptly  on  the  side 
next  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  from 
Boyle,  stand  the  remains  of  the  old  church  of  Asilin, 
or  Isselyn,  which,  from  the  extent  of  the  ruined  walls 
about  it,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
consequence;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  architectural 
ornaments,  and  the  style  of  the  buildings  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  humble  description.  A  small  Catholic 
Chapel  occupies  a  part  of  the  ancient  site:  and  an 
extensive  burial  ground,  the  one  principally  used  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Boyle,  surrounds 
the  ruins.  There  are  some  very  laige  flag  tombstones, 
but  none  of  th6  inscriptions  were  remarkable;  nor  did 
any  that  I  observed  extend  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century :  yet  the  place  is  one  of  great 
antiquity. 

The  river,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  occupied  by 
the  ruins,  rushes  over  the  rocks  with  considerable  ve- 
locity, and  at  one  place  forms  a  small  cascade,  the 
noise  of  which  is  heard  to  some  distance ;  in  general 
the  ground  near  the  river  is  rough  and  stony,  and  the 
banks  steep. 

Mill-sites  might  be  had  on  various  parts  of  its 
course,  and  the  abundance  and  regularity  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water  obtainable  from  the  lake,  and  the  consi- 
derable falls,  would  allow  of  their  being  established, 
were  there  occasion  for  them,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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Near  the  issue  of  the  river  from  the  lake  there  is 
one  small  mill  and  an  eel-weir  connected  with  .the 
mill-dam,  where  the  large  body  of  water  which  goes 
to  waste,  affords  undoubted  proofs  of  what  might  be 
effected. 

Cromlech. — At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
this  mill,  on  tGTe  right  hand  side  of  the  road  going  CfH 
wards  the  lake,  and  not  far  off  it,  stands  one  of  the 
largest  cromlechs  that  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  The 
sloping  upper  stone  is  fifteen  feet  long  by  eleven  bfoaid ; 
its  greatest  thickness  two  feet  six  inches^  and  its 
average  thickness  might  perhaps  be  safely  set  down  at 
eighteen  inches.  It  is  now  supported  by  foor  up- 
right stones,  but,  once,  bad  a  fifth.  To  this,  the  neigh- 
bouring miller,  in  an  evil  hour,  took  a  fiBaiey»  judg- 
ing it  would  make  an  admirable  stone  for  his  mill; 
and  with  much  difficulty  and  labour  he  removed  it 
from  its  place ;  but  just  as  the  operation  was  on  the 
point  of  being  completed,  the  stone,  to  the  amaienent 
and  terror  of  the  bystanders,  flew  into  a  tKA«ifyind 
pieces;  an  occurrence  which  was  interpreted  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  miller  for  his  audacious  violation  of  this 
sacred  work  of  antiquity.  The  people  still  look  upon  the 
cromlechs  with  a  degree  of  respect,  if  not  venemtioo, 
although  they  have  no  notion  of  their  origin,  or  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  destined. 

I  presume  that  the  fracture  and  disruption  of  the 
supporter  in  this  instance,  might  have  been  attributa- 
ble to  the  weight  of  the  upper  stone  shifting,  and 
(coming  suddenly  upon  the  upright  pillar  beyond  what 
it  was  able  to  bear.  The  large  upper  sloping  stone 
is  silicious  sandstone,  much  eaten  and  hollowed  by  the 
weather   in  several  places;   the  pillars  arc  silicious 
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conglomerate  in  a  sandstone  matrix,  such  as  would 
have  well  suited  the  purposes  of  the  miller. 


THE  PLAINS  OF  BOTLE. 

The  plains  of  Boyle  are  high  limestone  lattds  re- 
markable for  their  rich  pastures,  and  their  properties 
of  fattening  homed  cattle.  They  are  usually  consi- 
dered as  commencing  at  Ardcame,  about  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  Boyle,  and  extending  to  the  south  of 
the  line  between  these  two  places,  as  fiur  as  Eastersnow. 
The  denomination  is  rather  an  undefined  one,  but  the 
jdains  may  perhaps  be  safely  set  down  as  containing 
from  seven  to  ten  squaremiles.  The  surface  is  any  thing 
but  plain,  if  evenness  be  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
term ;  but  \S plain  be  interpreted  to  signify  the  absence 
of  trees,  or  natural  obstructions  of  rocks  or  ravines, 
then  it  is  strictly  applicable.  Hie  surface  in  fact  is 
very  considerably  undulated,  but  mostly  of  that  eha- 
racier,  which,  in  sporting  language,  is  called  fine  gal> 
loping  ground.  Very  considerable  herds  of  cattle  are 
fed  annually  on  these  grounds ;  they  are  bought  at  an 
age  to  receive  their  last  summer's  fattening  on  these 
grounds,  and  are  then  driven  off  to  Balliuasloe,  or 
others  of  the  large  fairs  in  the  country,  at  which  they 
are  disposed  of  to  buyers  who  carry  them  to  the  east- 
ward ;  there,  some  are  retained  for  winter  stall  feeding; 
some  sent  at  once  to  the  Dublin  market ;  and  others 
again  are  shipped  immediately  for  England.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  the  transport  is  now  effected,  has  in- 
duced some  of  the  more  adventurous  graziers  in  Ireland, 
to  send  their  cattle  to  England,  on  their  own  account, 
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thus  pocketing  the  gains  which  used  to  be  divided  be* 
tween  the  cattle  jobbers  and  the  Dublin  salesmen. 

Cattle  boats  are  already  established  between  Bal- 
linasloe  and  Dublin,  by  which  fatted  animals  can  be 
conveyed  along  the  Grand  Canal,  in  a  given  time, 
and  with  the  least  possible  liability  to  accident ;  and 
no  doubt,  similar  establishments  will  sooner  or  later 
be  made  at  Tarmonbarry,  for  the  transportation  of 
cattle  by  the  Royal  Canal,  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county.  Improvements  of  this  nature  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  and  the  country  as  yet  scarcely  knows 
its  own  resources. 

Near  to  Boyle,  as  I  was  informed,  there  is  not  any 
gentleman  or  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  distinguished  by 
his  style  of  farming ;  or  engaged  in  stall-feeding,  fur- 
ther than  having  three  or  four  heifers  kept  on  bay  and 
potatoes,  usually  until  February  or  March. 

The  three  largest  farms  on  the  plains  of  Boyle,  or 
close  to  them,  are  one  of  240  plantation  acres;  ano* 
ther  of  220  or  thereabouts ;  and  another  of  160  acres. 
These  farms  are  reckoned  worth,  on  an  average,  SOt. 
per  acre. 


SOITHERX  PARTS  OF  THE  BARONY  OF  BOYLE. 

The  great  road  from  Dublin,  entering  the  county 
by  the  bridge  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  passing  on- 
wards to  Sligo,  through  the  town  of  Boyle,  separates 
the  barony  into  two  great  divisions,  of  which  that  to 
the  south  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  From  this 
main  road,  others  branch  off  to  the  southward  at  Car- 
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rick,  at  Ardcarne,  and  at  Boyle.  The  road  from  the 
latter  place  again  divides  into  three  other  branches, 
one  of  which  leads  to  Elphin  by  Croghan ;  the  other 
to  French  Park ;  and  the  third  one,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  other  two,  to  Camlin.  The  country  traversed 
by  these  roads,  more  especially  after  first  leaving 
Boyle,  is  very  agreeably  varied  with  hill  and  dale, 
but  it  is  extraordinarily  bare  of  trees  and  hedge-rows ; 
the  common  fences  are  stone  walls  or  mounds  of  earth 
with  ditches  at  their  base.  The  road  to  Croghan 
skirts  along  the  plains  of  Boyle,  so  much  celebrated 
for  the  richness  of  their  pastures.  Here,  until  within 
a  few  years  past,  the  ways  were  inconvenient  from  the 
number  of  ascents  and  descents;  but  several  new  cuts 
have  been  made  to  avoid  the  more  di£Scult  parts,  by 
which  the  road,  although  it  still  must  be  considered 
as  a  hilly  one,  has  been  materially  improved. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Boyle,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  road  along  the  plains,  two  new 
and  excellent  houses,  with  fronts  of  forty  feet,  were  in 
a  state  of  progress,  situated  on  gentle  eminences.  Not 
a  tree,  shrub,  or  bush  grew  near  either;  but  the  soil 
is  rich;  the  ground  pleasingly  undulated;  and  both 
places  may,  in  a  few  years,  assume  a  very  different 
aspect.  These  houses  were  extremely  well  built,  of 
limestone  with  the  doors  and  windows  cased  with 
brick,  and  they  promised  to  be  an  embellishment  to  the 
district.  The  lands  or  farms  attached  to  them,  as  I 
was  informed  on  the  spot,  amounted  to  seventy-two 
acres  for  one,  and  thirty-two  acres  for  the  other,  of 
the  new  English  measure ;  allotments  apparently  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  style  of  the  building. 

Eastersnow,  at  a  short  distance  further  to  the  south, 
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is  considered  to  be  the  limits  of  the  district  commonly 
called  the  Plains  of  Boyle,  on  this  side.  The  road 
here  traverses  a  deep  hollow,  near  the  bottom  of  vrhichi 
to  the  east,  stands  the  church  of  Eastersnow ;  not  nn- 
like  an  English  bam,  in  a  lonely  spot,  surroonded 
with  a  few  ragged  trees.  Here,  as  at  Ardcame,  the 
gravestones  are  covered  with  white  lichens  which  con- 
vey an  appearance  of  age  beyond  what  thej  in  reeliCj 
possess* 

Nearly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  west, 
Cavetown  Loughs,  bounded  by  hills,  are  8eeii»  with 
plantations  and  improvements,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
large  lough,  a  country  seat  An  obelisk,  erected  on  tlie 
hills  beyond  the  lake,  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

The  village  of  Croghan,  about  half  way  between 
Boyle  and  Elphin,  standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  many  ridges  which  the  road  traverses,  contains 
about  a  score  or  more  of  small  houses  and  cabins,  tole- 
rable of  their  kind ;  but  the  place  will  probably  assume 
a  different  and  more  improved  appearance  when  the 
leases  shall  have  expired,  as  the  whole  is  the  proper^ 
of  Mr.  Guy  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  improving  land- 
lords of  the  county.  If  a  position  be  taken  on  an 
eminence  near  the  village,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view,  on  looking  to  the  eastward,  along  the 
road  leading  down  to  the  Shannon,  the  whole  oonntrj 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  that  direction,  appears. 
studded  with  whitened  cottages.  These  are  the  erec- . 
tion  of  Mr.  Lloyd ;  in  other  words,  he  insists  upon  im- 
provements being  made  by  his  tenants,  and  grants  a 
liberal  allowance  for  the  purpose  out  of  their  rents. 
Amongst  some  trees,  a  little  below  the  village,  he  was 
also  building  a  new  house  for  his  own  accommodation ; 
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uot  however,  for  permauent^  but  merely  oceanonal 
residence ;  since  Mr.  Lloyd  is  an  Englishman,  and 
possessed  of  large  property  in  his  native  coontry  as 
well  as  in  Ireland.  His  estate  in  this  neighbour* 
hoody  reaches  nearly  down  to  Carrick-on-ShannoO) 
but  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  length.  I  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  k>  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  of 
dining  in  company  with  him  at  Boyle,  only  the  day 
before  I  came  on  to  Croghan ;  but,  as  sometimes  per- 
versely happens  on  such  occasions,  without  having 
been  informed  where  his  estate  lay,  or  of  any  other 
circumstances  relative  to  himself,  than  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  large  property  in  the  county,  which  he  was 
come  over  to  visit.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  in  the  prime  of 
youth;  to  appearance  in  the  earlier  stage  of  that  prime. 
The  mortification  I  felt  at  not  having  profited  more 
of  the  opportunity  which  had  been  thus  within  my 
reach,  may  be  more  readily  imagined,  when  I  explain, 
that  on  arriving  at  Croghan,  I  found  every  tongue 
eloquent  in  his  praise ;  and  blessings  invoked  upon  his 
head  both  by  young  and  old.  I  was  informed,  on  the 
spot,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  chose  to  be  his  own  agent ;  that 
he  came  over  generally  twice  in  the  year  to  receive  his 
rents;  that  he  had  given  back  28.  in  the  pound,  spon- 
taneously, out  of  the  last  half-year's  rent;  that  in  the 
time  of  scarcity  he  had  sent  meal  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor ;  that  the  people  all  loved  him ;  id 
fine  that  their  landlord  was  one  who  had  no  equal  in 
the  whole  county.  All  with  whom  I  spoke,  and  I 
conversed  with  many,  concurred  in  the  same  account ; 
and  there  could  have  been  no  object  in  describing  to 
me,  a  passing  stranger,  whom  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  ever  seeing  again,  matters,  differently  from 
what  they  really  were. 
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Did  similar  feelings  exist  between  tenants  and 
landlords,  throughout  the  island,  what  a  country  would 
Ireland  become !  How  different  from  its  present  on- 
fortunate  condition !  The  circumstances  here  also 
seem  completely  to  disprove  the  opinions  that  have 
been  so  rashly  advanced,  that  the  Irish  will  not  show 
gratitude  for  favours.  The  real  value  of  what  is  ddled 
a  favour  should  perhaps  be  examined  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

The  following  description  of  Croghan  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  Guthrie's  Gazetteer,  printed  in  Dublin, 
by  Wogan,  in  the  year  1791  : — 

*'  Croghan,  a  fair  town  of  Roscommon ;  the  fiurs  held 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  28tb  day  of  October. 

**  ThiB  was  a  royal  residence,  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
G>nnaught.  It  is  situated  near  Elphin.  The  only  renudns  of 
this  ancient  city  are  the  Naasteaghan,  where  the  States  of 
Connaught  assembled ;  and  the  Sacred  Care.  Near  Croghan 
stands  Religna  Riagh,  or  the  resting  place  of  the  kings  of 
Commac  necuilt  ola.  It  consists  of  a  cinnilar  area  of  about 
200  feet  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  stone  ditch  greatly  de- 
faced. Several  transverse  ditches  are  within  the  area;  also 
heaps  of  coarse  stones  piled  upon  each  other,  spedfying  the 
graves  of  the  interred  persons.  From  the  constraction  of  this 
cemetery,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  latter  ages  of 
paganism.*' 

No  information  relative  to  any  of  these  antiquities 
was  to  be  obtained,  however,  at  Croghan;  and  on 
reaching  the  hospitable  roof  of  O'Conor  Don,  the  late 
member  of  the  County  Roscommon,  I  was  informed, 
that  the  description  applied  to  Rath  or  Riagh  Croghan, 
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in  the  barony  of  Boscommon,  a  few  miles  from  Be- 
lanegar;  and  not  to  the  Ciogfaan  jost  spoken  of, 
which,  nevertheless)  was  the  place  of  the  hit.  Fva- 
ther,  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen 
even  at  Riagh  Croghan. 

As  for  the  sacred  cave,  it  might  possibly  have  been 
there,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish 
it,  amongst  the  many  caves  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
that  part  of  Roscommon,  which  is  all  a  limestone  dis- 
trict At  Kilmacumshy,*  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  north-west  of  Elphin,  several  very  extensive  caves 
are  likewise  to  be  seen;  but  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  them ;  as,  in  general,  the  bottoms  are  wet  and  full 
of  mud.  Not  being  prepared  to  examine  them,  I  did 
not  stop  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  village  of  Croghan,  according  to  the  bounda- 
ries marked  in  the  county  map,  appears  to  belong  to 
the  parish  of  Killumod ;  but  in  the  statistical  account 
of  the  parish  of  Ealluken,  written  by  Archdeacon 
IHgby,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Mason's  collection,  it  is  there  mentioned,  as  being 
situated  in  the  latter  parish:  in  £Bu;t,  it  stands  near 
the  boimds  of  separation  between  the  two  parishes. 

*  Mr.  Edward  Houghton  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  amongst  other 
things  with  which  he  favoured  me,  whilst  I  was  engaged  upon  this  work, 
a  small  pamphlet  he  had  met  by  chance,  entitled,  "  2YAAErOMENA 
of  the  A.ntiquities  of  Killtnaekumpshaugh,  in  the  County  of  Roscom- 
mon, in  which  it  is  clearly  proved  that  Ireland  was  originally  peopled 
by  iEgyptians."~.%  Doctor  Mailer,  &c.  &c.,  Dublin,  1790.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  few  minutes' 
reading,  however,  serves  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  work,  a  mere  pro- 
duction of  fancy,  written  in  burlesque  of  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the 
Academy.  I  had  heard  of  this  book,  before,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon, 
and  that  it  was  written  by  a  clergyman  for  amusement,  during  confine- 
ment from  gout.    The  sale  of  it  produced  well. 
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Killuken  parish  stretches  down  to  the  Shannon  at 
Carrick,  that  part  of  the  town  of  Carrick  being  wilhin 
it,  which  is  situated  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the 
river :  the  distance  from  Croghan  to  Carrick  is  aboat 
four  miles  and  a  half. 

The  Archdeacon  describes  the  parish  as  having  no 
mountains,  but  many  gentle  hills,  round  and  detachadi 
which  are  all  pasturable  and  even  arable ;  no  woods; 
no  thickets ;  no  plantations.  One  small  river  wbMi 
flows  from  the  little  lake  of  Knockroe,  and  after  pats* 
ing  near  the  church  of  Killuken,  falls  into  the  Shan* 
non  near  Carrick;  fine  springs  of  good  water,  every 
where ;  some  bogs  with  moor  on  the  road  from  Carrick 
to  Croghau ;  and  some  marshy  lands,  which  in  winter 
are  flooded,  but  in  summer  afl'ord  meadow  or  pasture. 
The  only  gen  tlcmen's  seats  are  near  Croghan.  No  mine- 
rals nor  any  uucommon  natural  productions ;  no  ruins 
of  monasteries  or  religious  remains;  none  of  castles; 
but  in  a  field  on  the  road  side,  between  Carrick  and 
Croghan,  stands  along  stone  setup  obliquely,  a  reputed 
Druid's  altar,  called  by  the  common  people  Clogh 
Con,  i.  e.  the  crooked  stone,  and  thrown  there  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  the  giant  Fin-mac-Coole,*  the 
print  of  whose  five  fingers  it  bears,  from  a  place  in 
the  County  of  Leitrim,  distant  seven  miles. 

Weaving  of  linen,  drugget,  frize,  and  flannel,  for 
the  use  of  the  neighbourhood,  carried  on ;  but  great 
want  of  employment  for  the  people  in  general ;  sod 
none  for  children,  excepting  in  helping  their  parents 

*  Fin-muc-Coolc  was  the  giant  of  the  coast  of  Antrim,  who,  acconiiii|^ 
to  tradition,  usually  found  to  be  so  correct,  fabricated  the  Giant*!  Caui^* 
uay  -J  I  was  not  before  aware  that  he  had  wandered  into  Conningbt. 
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to  plant  potatoea  in  tlto  aeaaen,  at  to  make  turf.  The 
mode  of  agriculture  ehiefly  by  digging  with  a  very 
clumsy,  Idng,  and  narrow  spade,  called  a  lay.  The 
plough  not  uaed ;  partly  because  of  the  dayey  wet 
soil ;  partly  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  petty  tiDage 
£urmerSy  who  are  unable  to  keep  working  cattle,  or 
provide  themselves  with  proper  implements  of  hos^ 
bandry ;  of  course,  the  labour  of  raising  crops  without 
the  plough  is  great  and  tedious.  Large  pasture  farms 
are  held  by  gentlemen  graziers. 

This  account  of  the  Archdeacon's  was  published 
in  the  year  1816;  the  state  of  rural  economy  remains 
very  nearly  the  same ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  alte- 
ration in  the  rate  of  rents,  which  the  Archdeacon  de- 
scribes as  amounting  to  three  guineas  for  the  best 
land,  50«.  for  middling,  and  tbe  poorest  40^.  per  acre ; 
rents  much  beyond  those  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  village  of  Croghan  and  immediately  around 
ity  an  additional  value  attaches  to  houses  and  land, 
firom  the  circumstance  of  two  large  fairs  being  held 
there  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  house  well  situ- 
ated in  the  street,  consisting  of  a  large  outer  room  or 
kitchen ;  an  inner  room ;  with  lofts  over  both ;  to-^ 
gether  with  seven  acres  of  ground  close  behind  it, 
were  rented,  when  I  passed  in  the  summer  of  1880,  at 
£19  per  annum.  This  rent  was  payable  to  a  midfle 
man  ;  but  when  the  lease  should  be  out,  there  was  a 
confident  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  in 
possession,  that  an  abatement  would  be  obtained  from 
from  their  excellent  head  landlord,  Mr.  Guy  Lloyd. 

The  Archdeacon  describes  small  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  peasantry,  as  being  numerous  througfa*^ 
out  the  parish;  and  the  usual   prices  per  quarter. 
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Ss.  6A  for  such  as  learn  accounts ;  U.  6«t  for  spelling 
and  for  reading.  Exactly  the  same  prices  were  still 
usual  at  Croghan,  where  I  saw  one  of  the  fullest 
schools  that  I  had  met  with  in  the  whole  county. 
There  are  no  public  or  endowed  schools  in  the  parish. 

To  the  southward  of  the  village  of  Croghuij  the 
same  description  of  undulated  country,  composed  of 
hills  of  limestone  and  limestone  gravel,  is  observable; 
but  towards  the  boundaries  of  the  barony  there  tie 
more  trees,  and  many  quickset  hedges. 

To  the  westward,  in  the  direction  of  Camlin,  the 
bogs  which  intervene  between  the  hills  become  more 
considerable;  and  they  increase  in  size  towards  the 
limits  of  the  barony  and  county,  near  Lough  Gara. 

The  road  from  Boyle  to  the  south-west  part  of  the 
barony,  abounds  with  hills  like  those  near  Croghan ; 
but  the  ascents  and  descents  over  them  are  longer: 
the  country  is  equally  bare  of  trees  and  hedges,  and 
there  are  no  large  villages ;  but  in  many  places  ham* 
lets  consisting  of  cabins  scattered  along  the  road  side. 

The  Breeogue  river  has  already  been  described  as 
a  dull  sleepy  stream,  winding  through  marshes  over- 
run with  reeds  and  rushes ;  at  about  a  mile,  or  ra- 
ther more,  above  its  junction  with  Lough  Gara,  it  is 
traversed  by  a  low  causeway  bridge  of  considerable 
length.  The  road  from  Boyle  to  French  Park  passes 
over  the  bridge,  and  in  its  vicinity  the  houses  first  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  village.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  stands  on  one  side  of  the  river,  on  a 
rising  ground ;  the  church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  cabins  which  skirt  the  road  side,  many  of 
which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  built,  were  of  a 
far  better  description  than  those  of  preceding  years, 
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and  afford  decided  evidence  of  the  improving  hand  of 
an  attentive  landlord* 

The  extensive  demesne  and  the  woods  of  French 
Park  soon  catch  the  eye,  and  if  approached  hy  the 
western  road  direct  from  Boyle,  where  scarcely  a  bush 
or  tree  is  to  be  seen,  the  effect  of  the  first  view  is  par- 
ticularly striking ;  but  on  drawing  nearer,  the  pros- 
pect is  impeded  by  a  boundary  wall  of  more  than 
usual  height,  which  appears  almost  interminable ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  a  relief  at  last  to  reach  the  grand  en- 
trance and  obtain  a  peep  of  the  park,  through  the  tall 
iron  pallisades  of  the  olden  style ;  not,  however,  the 
less  dignified  and  imposing  on  that  account*  The 
gate  lodge  stands  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  spacious 
public  road,  and  not  immediately  facing  the  entrance ; 
but  the  first  stroke  on  the  full-toned  bell,  brought  a 
little  barefooted  damsel,  bounding  like  a  roe,  and  with 
as  bright  and  sunny  a  countenance  ad  ever  I  beheld^ 
who  unlocked  the  ponderous  gate,  spread  it  open,  and 
again  turned  the  key,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant 
after  I  entered.* 

The  demesne  of  French  Park  is  reputed  to  contain 
900  acres  Irish,  equal  to  1458  English :  the  grounds 
are  gently  undulated,  and  pleasingly  ornamented  in 
many  parts  with  fine  timber ;  but  several  of  the  older 
oaks,  in  the  avenue,  bare  and  ragged  at  the  top,  shewed 
symptoms  of  premature  decay ;  though,  whether  attri- 
butable to  the  soil  or  to  the  power  of  the  western 
blast,  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce.  The  house, 
on  the  right  of  the  handsome  winding  avenue  of  ap* 

*  I  had  letters  for  Mr.  French,  but  was  unfortunate  in  not  havings 
found  him  at  home  at  either  of  the  two  several  times  I  visited  the  place. 
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proach,  stands  rather  in  a  low  position;  the  lawn 
to  the  front  of  it  has  an  easy  ascent,  towards  woods 
which  terminate  the  view  at  a  moderate  distance. 

The  house  is  built  in  the  old  massive  stjle,  of 
brick,  which  has  assumed  a  heavy  dead  colour,  par- 
tially tinged  with  lichens.  The  central  compartment 
slightly  advanced,  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment^  and 
a  broad  flight  of  low  steps  leads  up  to  the  entranoe. 

The  wings,  somewhat  detached,  advance  beyond 
the  line  of  the  house  so  as  nearly  to  form  a  conri  in 
front  of  it ;  and  beyond  the  mansion  the  offices  streich 
out  to  a  great  extent. 

There  appeared,  I  think,  amongst  those  who  were 
left  in  charge,  a  more  eager  desire  to  shew  me  the 
fox  hounds  than  any  other  part  of  the  establishment. 
They  are  the  only  regular  pack  kept  up  in  the  county, 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  kennels  more  thoroughly  well 
arranged;  sleeping  compartments,  feeding  compart- 
ments, nurseries,  besides  yards  upon  yards,  all  amply 
provided  with  water,  kitchen,  boilers,  troughs,  &c.  &e. 
The  hounds,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  select 
couple,  were  all  black  and  white. 

The  farm  offices  are,  perhaps,  less  compact  than 
would  be  deemed  consistent  with  convenience  and 
economy,  according  to  modem  principles ;  but  every 
thing  at  this  fine  old  place  is  upon  a  grand  and  ex- 
tended scale. 

Within  the  demesne  walls  I  saw  excellent  samples 
of  drill  husbandry,  both  in  turnips  and  rape,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  admitted  generally,  that  the  tillage  at  French 
Park,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  amongst  the  very  best  in  the 
whole  county. 

A  considerable  tract  of  the  contiguous  part  of  the 
estate,  amounting,  as  I  was  informed,  to  1400  acres 
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Irisbi  or  2267  English,  is  leased  to  a  brother  of  Mr. 
French  die  member,  who  feeds  about  4000  sheep ;  these 
are  all  of  the  large  Connaught  breed,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  heavj  English  breeds ;  the  dead  weight  of 
which  will  amount  to  85  lbs.  per  quarter  and  upwards. 

In  Tarious  parts  of  this  county,  it  is  usual  for  the 
more  extensive  landlords  to  keep  animals  of  fine  breeds, 
as  sires,  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate ;  and  at 
French  Park  there  were  stallions,  bulls,  rams,  boars, 
the  latter  of  which,  as  %  was  informed,  were  freely 
lent  to  the  tenants.  Three  boars,  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour,  were  amongst  the  heaviest  and  largest  animaU 
of  the  kind  which  I  ever  saw.  The  best  rams  will 
bring  £20  to  £25  for  the  season. 

The  bulls  of  the  long  homed  LeiccJSter,  and  of  the 
Devon  breeds,  are  those  most  in  esteem. 

Hay-making  was  still  going  on  here  at  the  21st 
day  of  August,  which  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice 
as  it  shows  that  even  where  improved  husbandry  is 
understood  and  practised,  the  period  is  nevertheless 
late ;  yet  compared  with  the  hay-harvest  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  county,  that  at  French  Park  might  be  con- 
sidered as  remarkably  early. 

Summer  fruits  already  over  in  Dublin,  were  here 
barely  ripe,  a  circumstance  which  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  climate. 

Stall  feeding  cattle,  excepting  for  mere  domestic 
use,  is  not  more  in  practice  here,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Markets  are  distant,  and  after  a  long 
confinement,  it  is  supposed  that  cattle  are  liable  to 
suffer  by  the  journey.  The  common  system  practised 
by  graziers  is  to  buy  cattle  in  the  spring,  which  may 
be  fattened  in  the  rich  natural  pastures  during  the 
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ensuing  snmmer,  and  then  sold,  for  the  most  patt,  «t 
the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe.  Yet  when  the  proposed 
new  road  from  Tarmonbarry,  which  is  to  pass  through 
French  Park,^  shall  have  been  opened,  and  cattle  boats 
established  on  the  Royal  Canal,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  farmers  and 
graziers  of  this  county  will  discover  the  advantages 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  winter  feeding,  and  enter 
into  the  practice. 

The  Taum  of  French  Park  stands  immediately  oat^ 
side  of  the  demesne,  but  not  in  sight  of  the  entrance. 
The  roads  from  Elphin,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  andBallagh- 
aderreen,  in  Mayo,  join  at  the  town,  and  the  great 
new  road  already  described,  entering  the  county  at 
Tarmonbarry,  and  crossing  it  to  the  westward,  will 
also  pass  through  the  place  and  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  closest  built 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  Elphin  road ;  on  that  from 

*  "  Of  the  improved  county  roads  proceeding  by  loans  from  Goveramenc, 
that  from  Elphin  or  Shankill  to  Boyle,  has  made  great  piogreat,  bat  Uw 
mail  coach  line  from  French  Park  to  the  canal  at  Tarmonbany,  has  been  a 
subject  of  great  disappointment/' 

"  This  line  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Roscommon,  in  1827  ; 
but  the  Commissioners  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  had  no  money.  Then  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Exchequer  Bills,  wbo  had 
scruples  about  lending  on  a  Grand  Jury  presentment  Then  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  purpose,  but  a  new  presentment  was  required, 
which  vras  lost  by  a  single  vote  at  the  Grand  Jury  ;  but  at  the  following 
summer  assizes  it  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Treasurer  had  been 
levying  the  instalment,  but  until  assurances  were  had  of  their  being  able 
to  l>orrow  the  remainder,  they  could  not  venture  to  apply  them.  The 
completing  of  this  road  is  really  a  national  object ;  for  independant  of 
its  facilitating  tlic  intercourse  across  the  province,  its  connexion  with 
the  Koyal  Canal  would  lend  powerfully  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture/' — 
Ximmo't  Report  to  Lord  F.  L,  Cower,  1829,  xxii.337,  M.S. 
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iSoyle,  coming  across  Breeogue  bridge,  the  houses 
occap7  only  one  side  of  the  way,  and  the  lofty  de- 
mesne wall,  OYcrhung  with  trees,  the  other.  The 
ground  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  around  it,  is 
Tery  flat.  An  open  space  between  two  of  the  roads, 
once  probably  the  village  green,  is  now  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  to  the  building  of  which, 
Mr.  French  contributed  £100,  and  his  brother  £40. 
Facing  the  same  opening  there  was  also  a  school- 
house,*  and  a  sessions'-house,  for  the  meeting  of  ma- 
gistrates, with  an  oflSce  for  the  receiyer  of  the  rents  of 
the  estate,  where  attendance  is  given  at  fixed  periods, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  weekly  market  days.t 
Preparations  were  making  for  erecting  a  market-house, 
the  want  of  which,  with  the  increase  of  tillage,  was 
felt  as  a  great  inconvenience. 

French  Park  contained  in  1830, 

71  thatched  cabins, 
21  houses  of  two  stories  thatched, 
5    do.  do.  slated. 

The  town,  when  I  saw  it,  had  but  a  mean  appear- 
ance, and  was  neither  neat  nor  orderly.  Two  new 
houses,  however,  of  a  description  far  superior  to  any 
that  had  been  previously  erected  in  the  place,  were 

*  This  school  had  been  a  free  one ;  but  owing  to  the  death  or  the 
absence  of  its  patrons,  it  was  closed  at  the  time  I  passed,  for  pupils  ;  an 
old  woman  merely  remained  in  it  as  a  care- taker.  The  children,  females, 
then  went  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  at  which  a  price  wis  chaiged 
for  tuition. 

t  This  is  a  usual  system  through  the  county,  on  the  large  estates  ; 
Dr.  and  Cr.  accounts  arc  opened  with  the  tenants,  and  the  rents  which  fall 
due  half-yearly,  received  by  small  instalments,  in  proportion  as  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  converted  into  money. 
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nearly  completed,  intended  for  cloth  shops ;  or  in  other 
words,  for  shops  of  general  business ;  and  the  enoou- 
ragement  to  builders  of  similar  substantial  homcS/ 
held  out  by  Mr.  French,  together  with  the  pioqieet  of 
increased  trade  from  the  improved  roads,  promised  to 
give  an  impulse  to  speculation.  The  alteration  in  the 
qualifications  for  the  elective  franchise  could  scarcely 
fail  also  of  operating  as  an  incentive  to  the  building  of 
houses  of  a  better  class,  than  those  which  wiffifled  to 
constitute  a  AOs.  freehold.  On  the  old  system,  there 
was  a  positive  bounty  upon  mean  houses,*  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  had  its  usual  influence  in  this  town, 
the  property  of  a  family,  which  for  such  a  long  series 
of  years  had  furnished  a  representative  for  the  county; 
since  no  more  ready  means  could  well  be  devised  for 
the  increase  of  freeholders  and  strengthening  county 
interest,  than  in  the  disposal  of  town  lots;  and  for 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  lowncss  of  the  annual  value 
that  conferred  privilege,  the  claimants  would  naturally 
become  more  numerous.  Formerly  it  was  computed 
that  the  freeholds  in  the  town  amounted  to  at  least 
fifty,  whilst  at  present  they  are  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ceed seven  or  eight. 

The  town  is  a  divided  property ;  belongs  to  two 
members  of  the  same  family. 

Whiskey  shops  abound  here  as  they  do  in  other 
towns,  to  the  degradation  of  the  people ;  and  signs 
swinging  before  houses,  pretending  to  be  inns,  pro- 
mise accommodation  to  the  traveller  they  are  utterly 

*  L  have  to  request  that  these  observations  may  not  be  inleiprelcd  is 
cxprussivu  of  any  opinion  on  the  qualification  which  ought  to  be  rtquiied  tot 
ilie  elective  franchi&c.  1  merely  wish  to  state  my  belief,  tbat  miking  the 
qualificaiiou  depend  on  a  freehold  of  40s.,  his  tended  initiffMlly  to  dctc- 
iioratc  the  character  of  houKS  and  towns  in  IrtUnd, 
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unable  to  afford.*  My  servant,  whom  I  had  sent  back 
with  my  horse  to  bait,  had  been  unable,  after  two 
hours'  search,  to  procure  a  feed  of  oats ;  neither  was 
there  at  any  one  house,  cheese,  or  any  meat,  except 
bacon,  to  be  had.  Tet  there  appeared  to  be  consi- 
derable traffic  on  the  road,  and  relays  of  posting  jaunt- 
ing-cars, of  which  sereral  came  up  during  the  short 
time  I  remained  in  the  town. 

French  Park  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  ex- 
cellent building  Btone^  and,  like  Boyle,  a  choice  of  two 
kinds :  silicious  sandstone  is  found  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  town ;  and  limestone  in  the  very  streets. 
The  two  new  houses  I  have  mentioned,  preparing  for 
shops,  were  built  of  the  sandstone,  which  is  of  a  warm 
rich  colour,  but  course  in  grain.  The  chapel  was  built 
of  the  limestone.  The  sandstone  is  said  to  make  the 
firmest  building,  though  I  am  inclined  somewhat  to 
doubt  that  position ;  that  a  house  constructed  with  it 
is  likely  to  be  drier,  will,  however,  be  admitted. 

The  price  of  quarrying  the  limestone,  as  I  was 
informed,  is  28.  for  the  quantity  of  stone  necessary  for 
the  building  perch,  21  feet  in  length,  5  feet  in  height, 
2i  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  1^  feet  thick  at  the  top ; 
or  110  cubic  feet,  which  comes  nearly  to  three- pence 
per  ton.  The  stone  is  easily  raised,  lies  close  to  the 
surface,  and  comes  out  in  pieces  readily  prepared  for 
building. 

The  price  of  land  at  French  Park  is  reputed  to 

*  Whether  the  hospitality  for  which  the  mansion  house  of  French  Park 
has  been  so  long  distinguished,  has  been  detrimental  or  otherwise,  to  the 
interests  of  the  inn-keeper,  is  a  question  I  pretend  not  to  discuss ;  but  I 
must  state,  that  on  ny  arrival  there,  a  perfect  stranger,  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  the  servants  immediately  offered  me  refreshments,  and  reluc- 
tantly pennitted  my  hone  to  be  sent  away  from  the  boose  to  the  town. 
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be  rather  higher  than  around  other  towns  of  similar 
size  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  yet  according  to  the 
returns  given  on  the  spot,  town  parks  were  rated  at 
£d  per  acre. 

Land  at  one  mile  distance  JC2  per  acre. 

Land  equally  good  some  miles  from  the  town,  30t. 
to  208.  per  acre.    The  quality  varies  greatly. 

In  the  town  parks,  after  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  for  potatoes,  five  crops  of  oats  in  succenion 
are  afterwards  commonly  taken  without  any  more 
manure.     Burning  ground  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  speaking  of  French  Park  in  the 
year  1809,  says,  ^^  Dean  French  laid  a  wager  that 
eight  tons  of  hay  were  not  saved  upon  an  acre ;  and 
he  lost  it."  But  it  is  not  explained  on  what  descrip* 
tion  of  ground  the  hay  was  produced.  The  flat  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Breeogue  and  other  sleepy  rivers 
in  this  neighbourhood,  which  commonly  overflow, 
produce  immense  crops ;  but  the  grass  is  of  a  coarse 
description,  as  usual  in  such  places. 

Mr.  Wakefield  informs  us,  that  at  the  same  period, 
1809,  during  the  height  of  the  war  prices,  the  then  Mr. 
French  was  hiring  back  from  his  own  tenants,  at  two 
guineas  per  acre,  land  which  he  had  himself  let  to  them 
at  \bs,  per  acre ;  and  other  land  leased  by  his  father  at 
\0s.  He  had  hired  back,  in  this  manner,  on  an  expi- 
rable  lease,  400  acres  from  one  person,  his  own  tenant, 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  renewal,  had  determined 
to  get  the  most  he  could  from  the  land ;  and  having 
broken  up  a  part  of  it,  took  two  crops  of  potatoes,  one 
of  flax,  and  six  of  oats,  all  in  immediate  annual  suc- 
cession. This  may  afi'ord  some  notion  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  this  vicinity  \  I  have  heard  of  land  pro- 
ducing  equally  as  much  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
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Dean  French,  at  the  same  period,  had  dO  acres  let 
out  by  the  year,  to  the  poor,  for  potatoes,  at  the  rate 
of  6^  guineas  an  acre,  if  paid  for  by  Candlemas ;  but  if 
paid  later,  at  7  guineas ;  prices,  it  may  be  observed, 
very  different  from  what  I  have  pat  down  as  at  pre- 
sent payable  for  town  parks. 

The  high  rents  which  were  paid  in  those  days  met 
with  a  full  equivalent  in  the  superior  value  of  produce ; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  present  depression  of  prices, 
tillage  is  admitted  to  have  extended  very  widely  in 
Roscommon  of  latter  years ;  and  much  of  the  land, 
which,  when  Mr.  Wakefield  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  1809,  was  mountain,  or  rather  upland,  (for  tW 
surface  in  this  neighbourhood  cannot  be  said  to  rise 
into  mountain,)  rough  pasture  and  bog,  is  now  under 
regular  tillage,  producing  potatoes  and  oats.  The  im- 
provement of  these  tracts  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  liberal  encouragement  held  out  by  Mr.  French, 
who  gave  it  rent  free  for  seven  years,  besides  timber 
to  build  cabins;  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
granted  leases  if  the  land  had  been  properly  treated. 
Some  excellent  drains  have  likewise  been  cut  in  this 
neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  the  reclaiming  of  bog 
iu  the  lower  grounds.  These,  as  already  explained, 
are  of  wide  extent,  and  a  field  open  for  improvement 
for  many  years  yet  to  come.  t 

Clomhanvill  Abbey,  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town' 
on  low  ground,  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  flat 
bog,  stand  the  remains  of  this  ancient  establishment, 
founded,  according  to  early  and  obscure  tradition,  by 
St.  Patrick.  Owing  to  the  openness  of  the  country 
and  the  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  ruins  are  seen  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  their  mass  produces  rather 

2q 
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an  imposing  effect  in  the  landscape ;  but  they  are  not 
very  picturesque,  neither  are  any  of  the  antiquities 
of  tlie  place  of  a  character  to  excite  much  interest 
The  ruins  consist  of  the  walls  of  a  church  with  its 
steeple ;  the  remains  of  a  square  buildingt  which  ap« 
pears  to  have  formed  the  habitable  part  of  the  abbey; 
and  of  some  detached  chapels  within  the  cemetery. 
The  church  was  eighty  feet  in  length,  with  a  transept 
to  the  north  of  thirty-six  feet  The  steeple  is  sap- 
ported  on  pointed  arches.  What  was  once  the  chan- 
cel is  now  railed  off  and  appropriated  to  tombs; 
amongst  which,  I  believe,  were  those  of  the  French 
jfemily ;  but  the  new  parish  church  has  latterly  been 
the  place  of  sepulture. 

In  one  of  the  small  detached  chapels,  beneath  the 
shade  of  two  very  large  ash  trees,  which  springing 
from  the  foundation  of  the  walls  on  opposite  sides, 
overspread  a  considerable  part  of  the  ruins,  appears  a 
tomb  with  the  following  inscription : — 

*'  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Patrick  French  FiU-Stephen,  of 
Galway,  Durges,  who  lived  in  this  world  86  years,  and  de- 
ceased at  his  own  bowse  in  Dungar,  and  was  boried  here  this 
14  April,  1667." 

Above  the  coat  of  arms  are  represented  in  carved 
stone,  emblemr  of  the  crucifixion — the  ladder,  ham- 
mer, nails,  pincers,  &c. 

These  arc  cut  in  sandstone. 

The  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  abbey,  still  much 
used,  is  walled  entirely  round,  but  accessible  by  a  broad 
commodious  stile,  over  which  the  corpses  are  conveyed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity 
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connected  with  this  place,  consists  of  a  cross,  rUing 
to  the  height  of  eleven  feet  above  the  surface,  fbimed 
of  a  single  piece  of  conglomerate  sandstone  (lug.  The 
arms  are  unusually  short;  and  at  their  intersection 
with  the  stem,  a  plain  circular  disk  was  carved  on 
the  sionc.  If  there  ever  had  been  any  inscription, 
time  has  worn  it  completely  away. 

Mr.  Archdall  states,  that  the  abbey,  on  its  being 
rc-built  or  new  founded  in  the  year  1385,  by  M'Der- 
mot  Koe,  was  dedicated  to  the  HoLY  Caoss.  This 
may  account  for  the  erection  of  such  a  lofty  cross. 
The  tradition,  however,  connected  with  it  in  the 
country  is,  that  it  marked  the  limits  beyond  which 
a  corpse  brought  for  burial  might  not  be  borne  until 
the  monks  came  to  receive  it  from  the  relatives  and 
friends ;  after  which  it  was  conveyed  in  ceremony  to  the 
holy  ground;  the  cross  stands  abouttwo  hundred  yards 
from  ihe  abbey.  In  several  instances,  in  Italy,  I  have 
observed  limits  assigned  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
approach,  more  especially  to  the  approach  of  females, 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  hallowed  abodes  of 
monkery. 

This  cross  leans  considerably  from  the  perpendi- 
cular :  how  deep  it  is  seated  in  the  ground,  does  not 
appear  to  be  known,  and  as  an  experiment  to  that 
end  might  involve  the  risk  of  oversetting  and  breaking 
the  cross,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
this  remnant  of  antiquity,  that  the  subject  may  still 
be  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  establishment.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Archdall,  Connedius,  the  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  was  the  first  bighop  of  it.  M'Dennot  Roe,  in 
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1385,  gave  it  to  the  Dominican  friars,  and  when  sup* 
pressed,  it  was  granted  to  Lord  Dillon.* 

ITie  South-lVestem  part  of  the  Barawy  €f  BayUf 
stretching  from  French  Park  to  the  verge  of  the 
county,  where  it  joins  to  Mayo,  contains  some  of  the 
most  extensive  tracts  of  bog  in  Roscommon :  and  yet 
here,  surrounded  by  water,  is  situated  the  rich  de- 
mesne of  Lough  Glyn,  with  its  lake  and  fine  hang- 
ing woods;  the  seat  of  Viscount  Dillon .f  The  house 
large  and  massive,  is  not  dissimilar  in  style  to  the 
front,  from  that  of  French  Park.  It  stands  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  lake.  The  main  entrance  is  on 
the  side  away  from  the  water;  but  from  the  rear  a 
door  opens  to  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  out  to  the 
lawn,  which  slopes  down  to  the  lake  ;  the  door  is  in 
the  centre,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  it  have  an- 
gular bay  windows,  which  are  continued  in  the  upper 
story.  Viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the 
house  has  altogether  a  very  g^nd  appearance,  em* 

*  In  Grose,  it  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  Wm.  Taafe,  wlw  told  H 
to  Lord  Dillon. 

t  Sir  Theobald  Dillon,  Knight  of  Costelloe  Gallen,  in  the  Coonty  of 
Mayo,  was  created  the  first  Viscount  Dillon  in  March,  1621-2. 

Theobold,  the  seventh  Viscount,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  annj,  at- 
tached himself  to  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  in  1690,  and  was  oatlawcd  ; 
but  the  outlawry  was  reversed  in  favour  of  his  son  Henry,  tht  eighth 
Viscount. 

Henry,  the  eleventh  Viscount,  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  French  senrice. 

Charles,  the  twelfth  Viscount,  in  the  year  1767,  confonned  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  subsequently  laid  his  claim  to  the  title  before 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  which  was  allowed  in  the  year  1788. 

Henry  Augustus  Dillon  I.ee,  the  present  Viscount,  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  Nov.  1813. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1777  ;  is  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Has  a  son  and  heir,  born  1810.— Ficfc  PsBtAGs. 
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bosomed  aniidsl  line  trees ;  but  tlic  roof,  which  is  oii  the 
old  French  sjslem,  much  elevated,  with  double  slopes, 
oa  different  plaucs,  injuTes  the  otherwise  pleasing 
effect  of  the  building.  This  blemish,  long  since  con- 
demned, was  at  one  period  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
medied j  but,  at  present,  the  noble  possessor  is  an  ab- 
sentee, and  the  roof  will  probably  continue  as  it  is. 
The  place  remains  under  the  care  of  his  Lordship's 
agent,  Mr.  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman,  and  a, 
Catholic,  who  lives  with  his  family  in  the  house. 

Amongst  the  woods  on  tlie  southern  side  of  the 
lake,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  old  castle 
of  Lough  Glyn,  once  ii  building  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  strength,  defended  at  each  angle  by  a  tower. 
The  western  tower,  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, still  continued  in  tolerable  preservation,  and 
was  used  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  until  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  eounty  gaol ;  but  the  building 
had  been  allowed  gradually  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  the 
present  mansion-house  is  said  to  have  been  princi- 
pally built  with  the  stones  which  it  fuiTiishcd. 

The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of 
the  Fitzgcralds  of  Mayo,  descended  from  Honora, 
daughter  of  Hugh  O'Conor,  titular  king  of  Con- 
naught.* 

The  Loiigb  is  nearly  an  Irish  mile  in  length.  Its 
scenery  is  all  of  the  softer  kind  ;  smooth  green  banks, 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  or  intermingled 
with  trees:  there  is  one  island  covered  with  wood; 
which  breaks  the  continuous  view  of  the  lake,  and 
gives  considerable  variety  to  the  lines. 

*  Aoliquiliei,  Grose,  2—53. 
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TTie  village  of  Lough  Glynn  skirting  the  public 
road,  chiefly  on  one  side,  is  separated  from  the  de- 
mesne by  a  thick  screen  of  plantations.  Formerly  the 
village  stood  much  nearer  to  the  lake ;  and  the  site  is 
marked  by  two  gigantic  ash  trees,  which,  accoidisg 
to  tradition,  grew  in  the  centre  of  the  street.  At 
present  these  trees  stand  surrounded  by  those  of  the 
plantations,  and  without  a  guide  to  point  them  oat, 
might  pass  unnoticed.  The  largest  of  them  divides 
at  the  height  of  about  eight  feet  fit>m  the  groond, 
into  four  great  branches,  three  of  which  grow  rather 
upright ;  but  the  fourth  one  extends  more  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction.  This  arm  in  itself  would  almost 
form  a  large  tree,  and  it  is  reputed  to  contain  two 
tons  of  solid  timber.  The  girth  of  the  main  stem,  at 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  wants  only  a  few  inches  of 
thirteen  feet.  The  second  tree,  though  laige  and 
bearing  the  appearance  of  age,  is  less  remarkable. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  that  they  are  coeval,  and 
about  three  hundred  years  old ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
somewhat  questionable.  Both  trees  are  still  flourish- 
ing. They  were  the  only  trees  of  remarkable  age  or 
size  which  I  met  with  in  Roscommon. 

The  pastures  of  Lough  Glyn,  more  particidarly  on 
the  side  next  the  village,  are  of  great  fertility,  and 
were  stocked  with  very  large  cattle.  An  intelligent 
man  who  accompanied  me  as  a  guide,  assured  me, 
that  if  they  were  to  be  broken  up  and  divided,  to  suit  ac- 
commodation, for  a  crop  of  potatoes,  the  people  would 
willingly  pay  as  high  as  £9  per  acre  for  the  one  year; 
that  is,  equal  to  £5  11^.  Id.  per  English  acre;  and  if 
true,  as  he  stated,  that  the  ground  would  yield  without 
auy  manure  250  cwt.  of  potatoes  per  acre,  such  a  rent 
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might  be  very  well  afTonled.  According  (o  tbe  usual 
Dintut^cmentof  the  small  favmci-s,  if  old  pastiireground, 
like  this,  was  left  at  their  disposal,  it  would  be  cropped 
with  potatoes  for  two  years  in  Huccessiou;  and  then 
sowed  with  oats,  as  long  as  it  would  yield  a  crop :  live 
or  six  crops  of  oats  would  probably  be  obtained,  besides 
the  two  crops  of  potatoes,  and  all  without  any  masurc. 

The  village  of  Lough  Glyn  contains  about  forty- 
four  cabins,  aud  four  houses  of  two  stories :  the  houses 
are  superior  to  those  commonly  met  with,  and  ume 
had  the  appearance  of  being  comfortable:  there  is  a 
dispensary  and  a  large  Koman  Catholic  chapel  near 
the  demesne,  at  the  back  of  the  villa^  Hie  {mrish 
chnrch  lies  at  tome  distance  to  the  west  of  the  village. 

In  the  section  upon  bogs,  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  verge  of  the  lai^  bog  here,  close  to 
which  the  village  ia  sitoated.  The  inhabitants  are 
allowed  to  carry  their  improvements  into  it,  as  far  as 
they  please,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  lots  which 
they  hold  in  the  village.  The  improvements  made 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  surveyor,  on  the  bog,  behiud  a 
pretty  ornamented  lodge  which  he  occupies  at  tbe 
western  end  of  the  village,  are  every  way  worthy  of 
being  inspected,  as  samples  of  what  may  be  effected, 
though  only  on  a  small  scale.  The  trees  planted  on 
the  bog  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state. 

Some  good  houses  bad  been  latterly  built  at  Lough 
Glyn,  and  one  or  two  shops  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  complaints  were  general  of  want  of  em- 
ployment and  dullness  of  trade.  Still,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  remarked  elsewhere,  new  built  houses  and 
new  shops  do  not  indicate  retrogression  or  decay. 
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Roads  branch  off  from  the  village  of  Longh  GlyDi 
into  different  parts  of  the  County  of  Roscommon,  as 
well  as  into  the  County  of  Mayo* 

To  the  westward,  at  the  distance  of  less  than 
two  miles,  are  to  be  seen  the  Turloughsi  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work ;  and  also  the  sink- 
ing and  subsequent  re-appearance  of  the  river  Lung. 
The  general  character  of  the  district,  is  that  of  insa- 
lated  hills  and  ridges  bounded  by  bogs ;  altogether  it 
is  a  wild  country. 

To  the  north-east  of  Lough  Glyn,  rises  the  hill  of 
Fairymount,  considered  by  Mr.  Longfield  to  be  the 
highest  laud  in  this  part  of  the  County  of  Roscommon, 
as  branches  of  the  river  Lung  and  the  river  Sock, 
which  run  in  opposite  directions,  take  their  coarse 
from  different  parts  of  its  base.  The  hill  itself,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  lofty,  as  seen  from  the  road  near 
Lough  Glyn ;  and  cultivation  has  extended  nearly 
to  its  summit. 

A  remarkable  object  of  very  remote  antiquity 
exists,  as  I  was  informed,  (for  I  did  not  see  it,  neither 
had  I  heard  of  it  when  at  Lough  Glyn,  although 
twice  there,)  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  deer  park 
to  the  westward.  It  consists,  as  described  to  me,  of  a 
large  circular  massive  fortification,  formed  with  thick 
walls  of  stone,  raised  upon  a  round  hill.  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, of  Dublin,  the  ingenious  artist,  whose  works  are 
so  highly  creditable  to  the  Irish  school,  and  produc- 
tive of  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  favoured 
mc  with  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  place,  which  represents 
the  entrance  to  the  fort  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  base.  From  what  I  could  learn,  it  waa 
analogous  in  character  to  that  of  the  round  fortress 
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discoreied  in  Kerry,  of  which  a  model  stands  at  pre- 
sent in  the  passage  near  the  Board  Room  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ;  excepting  that  it  was  not  furnished 
with  the  numerous  flights  of  steps  which  the  model 
displays,  intended,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  feunlitate  access 
to  the  summit  of  the  wall,  at  any  point  which  might 
be  attacked.  I  have  been  informed,  that  circular  for- 
tresses of  a  similar  character  exist,*  but  in  yery  rare 
instances,  on  the  coast  of  Clare. 


2r 
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BARONY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

It  appears  somewhat  anomalous,  that  whilst  the 
baronies  of  Boyle  and  Athlone  contain  and  probaUy 
take  their  title  from  the  towns  of  the  same  name, 
the  barony  of  Roscommon  has  no  connexion  with  the 
town  of  Roscommon,  which  is  situated  in  the  barony 
of  Balliotobber. 

The  only  towns  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon  are 
Strokestown  and  Elphin :  Tulsk,  a  place  of  note  in 
former  times,  and  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  at  present  is  no  more  than  a  small  village^ 
or  rather  hamlet. 

The  1)arony  of  Roscommon  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Boyle  on  the  north,  and  on  its  other  sides  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  except  for  a 
very  short  distance  on  the  west,  where  the  half  ba- 
rony of  BalUmoe  intervenes ;  and  in  two  places  on 
the  east,  where  the  river  Shannon  borders  it,  above 
Jamestown  and  below  Tarmonbarry  ;  but  the  whole 
extent  of  the  river  shore  scarcely  amounts  to  four 
miles. 

The  barony  of  Roscommon  is  computed  to  con- 
tain— 


Irish  Acres. 

In  Arable  Land 

48.790 

Bog 

6.629 

Water 

1.689 

Total        . .         57.108  Total  English  94.153 
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The  highest  land  in  this  barony,  and  which  consti* 
totes  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape,  isthe  moun- 
tain of  Slieve-bawn,  pronounced  commonly  Slee*bon, 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  SHeve,  in  Irish, 
signifies  mountain,  and  bourn  or  b€me  white ;  an  epithet 
applied  probably  in  consequence  of  the  whiteness  of  the 
silicious  sandstone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  ia 
com{>osed.  At  a  distance,  however,  little  appearance 
of  whiteness  is  observable,  as  the  sur£Eu;e  towards 
the  summit  is  covered  with  bog,  heathy  and  coarse 
herbage,  and  elsewhere  is  cultivated.  It  is  only 
where  quarries  have  been  opened,  or  where  the  soil  has 
been  washed  away  by  floods,  that  the  rock  is  seen. 
There  are  no  cliffs  or  precipices  at  all  remarkable  on 
this  mountain ;  and,  on  the  east  side,  towards  the  Shan- 
non, a  gradual  slope  extends  nearly  from  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  flat  bogs  which 
stretch  along  the  base,  where  cultivation  is  annually  in- 
creasing, promising  in  time  to  reach  to  the  very  top 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  verge  of  the  deep  bog,  to- 
wards the  base,  several  hamlets  appear,  and  Mount 
Dillon,  on  an  insulated  hill,  with  some  trees,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object. 

The  western  side  of  the  mountain  is  more  broken 
than  the  opposite  one,  and  the  pastures  by  nature 
seem  to  be  of  a  better  description.  Some  groves  are 
scattered  along  the  base  near  the  habitations.  Slieve- 
bawn  is  not  limited  to  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  but 
extends  beyond  it,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  in  a 
long  ridge ;  the  highest  part,  however,  which  gives 
name  to  the  whole,  lies  exclusively  within  Roscom- 
mon barony.  The  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  arc  received  into  the  Feurish,  and  borne  by 
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that  river  into  the  Shannon,  below  Tarmonbarrj; 
whilst,  on  the  western  side,  not  only  the  waters  from 
the  mountain,  but  likewise  all  the  streams  which 
flow  through  the  barony,  are  carried  to  the  north- 
ward, where,  after  feeding  several  minor  loughs,  they 
are  finally  discharged  into  that  broad  part  of  the 
Shannon  known  by  the  name  of  Lough  Bodarig. 
The  great  ridge  of  Sieve-bawn  operates,  in  fact,  as  a 
bar  to  the  direct  passage  of  the  waters,  and  tarns 
them  off  to  the  north. 


LOUGHS   AND  RIVERS. 


The  loughs  of  this  barony  are  numerous,  but  seve- 
ral of  them  very  small;  not  less  than  forty  are  laid 
down  in  the  county  map.  Lough  Drynane,  situated 
to  the  north-east,  one  of  the  largest,  is  about  two  miles 
in  length.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  barony,  towards 
the  Shannon,  several  of  the  loughs  lie  near  each  other, 
and  being  connected  by  short  streams,  appear  from  this 
circumstance  larger  than  in  reality  they  are.  These 
loughs  yield  fish  of  various  kinds,  from  which  no  doubt 
much  more  benefit  might  be  derived,  if  attention 
was  paid  to  the  spawn  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fish  until  they  had  attained  a  suitable  size  for 
market ;  but  this  is  a  subject  at  present  almost  wholly 
overlooked. 

Tlie  rivers  of  the  barony  of  Roscommon  nearly  in 
every  instance  are  connected  with  the  loughs ;  either 
taking  their  rise  from  them,  or  flowing  into  or  through 
them.  Their  courses  are  all  short,  few  exceeding  the 
length  of  six  miles.  Some  of  the  loughs  which  receive 
streams,  appear  to  have  no  outlet,  though  doubtless 
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there  are  subterranean  channels,  and  these  in  all  pro- 
bability are  the  sources  of  the  innumerable  springs 
and  wells  which  abound  in  the  country ;  some  of  which^ 
on  issuing  from  the  earth,  flow  off  at  once  in  copious 
streams ;  others  bubble  up  with  violence  in  their  capa- 
cious basins ;  whilst  others,  in  stillness  and  silence, 
merely  fill  the  reservoirs  which  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  water  of  the  wells  is  generally  clear  and  cool, 
and  of  delicious  taste.    What  treasures,  what  sources 
of  wealth,  would  such  springs  be  in  less  favoured 
countries!   whilst  here,  from  their  abundance,  the 
people  scarcely  appear  sensible  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoy.     Often  during  the  warm  days  of  August,  have 
we  stopped  to  drink  of  these  waters,  and  after  slaking 
our  thirst,  have  tarried  on  the  spot  to  admire  their 
depth  and  transparency :  neither  did  we  ever  quit  them 
without  involuntarily  turning  to  take  a  farewell  look  ; 
my  very  horse  would  do  the  same,  as  if  grateful  for  the 
refreshment  which  had  been  so  bountifully  furnished. 
The  great  turlough  of  Mantua  already  mentioned, 
lies  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  barony.  In 
the  section  relative  to  the  river  Shannon  and  its  navi- 
gation, the  possible  extension  of  the  water  communi- 
cation, has  been  alluded  to,  which  I  venture  to  think, 
might  be  carried  far  into  the  interior  of  the  county  by 
means  of  the  loughs  and  rivers  which  are  already  con- 
nected with  the  Shannon.     But  it  is  a  melancholy 
subject  of  reflection,  that  even  where  the  communica- 
tion is  already  open  by  nature,  so  little  use  should  be 
made  of  it ;  and  that  whilst  in  other  countries,  offering 
no  greater  advantages,  towns  and  villages  spring  up 
on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  between  which  a 
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frequent  intercourse  is  maintained^  here,  internal  traflSc, 
hj  water,  is  feebly  carried  on,  or  altogether  nnknoim. 
The  want  of  timber  for  the  cheap  constmcttom  of 
small  river  craft  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  main  ob- 
stacles to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  inland 
navigation  on  these  rivers  and  loughs ;  nor  is  it  per- 
haps to  be  expected,  that  small  boats  will  ever  beeome 
numerous,  until  an  abundant  supply  can  be  had  of  na- 
tive timber  for  being  worked  up  on  the  spot ;  andnntil 
the  inhabitants  acquire  sufficient  dexterity  by  practiee 
to  build  their  own  boats.  Every  one  knows  how  rea- 
dily young  people  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  nee  of 
tools,  where  they  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
them  used,  and  waste  wood  to  exercise  their  hands. 

Few  districts  in  any  part  of  Ireland  afford  higher 
incentives  to  planting  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  connected  with  the  Shannon;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  lands  being  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
but  from  the  facilities  which  the  water  communication 
would  afford  for  bringing  the  trees  to  market*  Wood 
on  cheap  terms  for  domestic  use,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  great  wants  under  which  Ireland  at  present 
suffers,  and  which  retards  improvement  probably  as 
much  as  any  other  single  circumstance ;  witness  the 
building  of  an  ordinary  cabin ;  the  wretched  perishable 
roof,  the  flimsy  door,  the  paltry  household  furniture, 
ivll  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  domestic  timber. 


DOGS. 


The  greatest  extent  of  bog  in  any  one  place  within 
this  barony,  is  at  the  base  of  Slievcbawn,  on  the  side 
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next  to  the  Shannon.  Bogs,  in  smaller  divisions^  are 
dispersed  very  generally  over  the  barony,  so  that  no 
part  ean  be  considered  as  ill  provided  with  turf; 
altheugh  it  is  not  equally  abundant  throughout. 
Where  black  bog  and  limestone  lie  near  each  other, 
as  they  so  commonly  do,  in  this  barony,  nature  may  be 
considered  as  bountiful  in  manure,  and  tillage  should 
^  on  prosperously.  But  still,  amongst  the  smaller 
farmers,  capital  is  wanting  to  reduce  the  rock  to  lime, 
and  hence  its  employment  is  comparatively  limited. 

The  surface  of  the  barony  of  Roscommon  is,  on 
the  whole,  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  Slievebawn,  the  hills 
are  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  Some  extensive  flats 
also  intervene,  consisting  either  entirely  of  bog^, 
or  of  moor  and  marshy  ground  on  the  banks  of  slug- 
gish rivers. 

The  sandstone  formation  is  confined  to  Slievebawn 
and  its  offsets ;  the  other  hills  are  composed  mostly  of 
limestone  rock,  or  limestone  gravel,  mixed  with  a 
greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  clay.  The  limestone  rock 
appears  in  several  places  through  the  surface.  Such 
circumstances  indicate  variety  in  the  quality  of  the 
soil  of  the  barony.  In  some  instances,  the  hills  are  re- 
markably dry  on  the  surface,  afifording  admirable  sheep 
pastures ;  in  others  they  are  retentive  of  moisture ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  stagnant  water  in 
shallow  pools,  in  very  high  positions;  as  well  as  rushes, 
growing  upon  ground  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  quite  dry.  Drainage  might  rea- 
dily be  eflFected  in  these  places,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  would  consequently  be  increased. 

But  there  is  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
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the  more  humble  classes  of  farmers  to  undertake  works 
of  this  description :  too  often  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ca- 
pital ;  and  even  when  by  diligence  and  by  savings  long 
continued,  some  capital  is  acquired,  the  same  spirit  of 
parsimony  inspires  a  wish  to  preserve  it  in  the  shape 
of  tangible  money ;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered, 
that,  if  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  8oil»  it 
would  become  more  productive  to  them  probably 
than  from  any  other  application.  Landlords,  in  giving 
new  leases,  seldom  look  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
lands  ;  or  take  into  consideration  the  improved  rents 
which  might,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  obtained,  by 
expending  in  the  first  instance,  from  their  ownpunes, 
a  sura  of  money  in  draining.  In  fact,  the  expenditure 
in  too  many  cases  is  as  little  suitable  to  them  as  it  is 
to  their  tenants.  So  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  any 
improvements  of  this  nature  effected,  except  by  the 
gentlemen  fanners,  who  either  have  long  leases  or 
who  occupy  their  own  lands.  These  are  the  persons 
with  whom  the  most,  if  not  all  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  originate ;  but  although  the  good  effects 
are  obvious  and  open  to  all  the  world,  it  is  incredible 
how  rarely  the  examples  are  followed  by  the  mere  work- 
ing farmer.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  observa- 
tions that  such  and  such  improvements  have  been  made 
by  gentlemen  because  they  can  afford  to  gratify  their 
fancy  ;  as  if  improvements  which  double  the  value  of 
the  lands,  affording  an  immediate  increase  of  crops, 
were  merely  a  matter  of  fancy  and  private  indulgence* 
A  long  period  is  probably  yet  to  come,  and  it  must  be 
a  period  of  continued  tranquillity  with  assurance  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  returns  from  money  expended, 
before  the  generality  of  the  minor  occupiers  of  the  soil 
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win  look  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  sinking 
capital  in  the  amelioration  of  the  soil^  or  take  into 
consideration  that  money  so  laid  out,  will  as  surel j 
bring  back  a  good  profit^  as  if  employed  in  a  manu< 
&etory. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  produce  of  the  soil  might  be 
eonsiderably  augmented  by  increasing  the  means  of 
shelter.  Near  gentlemen's  seats  where  hedges  have 
been  planted  and  preserved,  and  screens  of  planta- 
tions formed,  the  grass  is  more  luxuriant,  and  the 
animals  at  pasture  always  appear  more  comfortable 
and  thriving.  The  hawthorn  grows  well  in  every 
patt  of  the  barony ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  interval 
of  a  mile  occurs,  without  the  traces  of  hawthorn 
hedges  which  have  been  planted  in  former  times. 
But  it  is  altogether  extraordinary  to  see,  indeed  I 
question  whether  there  is  to  be  seen  at  all,  a  conti- 
nuous unbroken  hedge  of  hawthorn  round  the  fields 
of  any  of  the  lesser  farms  in  the  barony.  Sometimes, 
far  a  perch  or  two  together,  continuous  hawthorns  may 
be  perceived  in  the  fences,  growing  in  the  most  vigo- 
rous manner;  and  then,  as  many  or  more  perches 
either  quite  bare,  or  only  containing  insulated  bushes. 
In  short,  it  would  appear  as  if  from  the  period  of  the 
hedges  having  been  originally  formed,  no  manner  of 
care  had  been  afterwards  taken ;  if  they  grew,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  the  gaps  were  not  filled  up.  All  through 
this  barony,  as  well  as  through  the  whole  county,  there 
are  examples  of  these  abortive  efibrts.  Near  the  roads 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cabins,  it  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  wonder,  that  a  single  hawthorn  bush  survives,  con- 
sidering how  unsparingly  they  are  mangled  for  the 
sake  of  firing.    I  have  observed  little  urchins  working 
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by  the  hour  together,  with  the  lay  spade  which  they 
could  barely  wield,  iu  endeavouring  to  sever  a  loot 
and  branch ;  which  after  being  rubbed,  and  bruised, 
and  hacked,  the  more  powerful  parent^  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  has  come  to  wrench  off  and  convey  to  the 
cabin  to  cook  the  evening  meal. 

Mere  mounds  of  earth,  or  banks  with  a  dilch  at 
the  base,  from  which  the  earth  has  been  thrown  np» 
serve  for  fences  in  several  places;  in  others,  where  the 
limestone  rock  comes  near  the  surface,  the  fences 
consist  of  dry  walls,  that  is,  walls  built  without 
mortar. 

Were  hedge  rows  and  hedge  row  timber  more  ge- 
neral, the  appearance  of  this  barony  would  be  very 
pleasing,  owing  to  the  undulations  of  the  surfaee.  The 
plantations  and  trees  near  the  gentlemen's  seats,  often 
produce  a  very  agreeable  effect,  and  always  have  value 
in  the  landscape. 

Country  Seats. — The  finest  place  in  the  barony  of 
Roscommon  is  Strokestown,  the  scat  of  Lord  Hart- 
land,  situated  close  to  the  town  of  the  same  name; 
none  other  approaches  near  it,  whether  in  extent  of 
demesne  or  grandeur  of  mansion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  same  barony, 
substantially  built,  and  adorned  with  handsome  de- 
mesnes well  planted,  besides  many  others  on  a  minor 
scale. 

The  largest  farms  in  the  barony  are  devoted  to 
grazing,  and  mostly  to  grazing  bullocks,  though  many 
sheep  arc  also  fed ;  indeed,  there  are  no  large  fiinns 
employed  in  any  other  manner  than  in  grasing. 
Many  of  these  farms  contain  from  300  to  500  acres 
Irish,  and  a  very  few  extend  beyond  1000  acres. 
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Graeiiig  on  the  more  extended  system  obtains  princi- 
paUy  towards  the  soathem  and  western  sides  of  the 
barony,  although  there  are  several  large  fiurms  to  the 
east  and  north*east. 

The  tillage  system  of  the  small  fiumer  is,  in  ge- 
neral>  of  a  very  bad  description.  The  potato  field,i  as 
usual,  swallows  up  all  the  manure  which  can  be  made 
or  obtained;  and  s<mietimes,  a  second  crop  of  potatoes 
immediately  succeeds  the  first;  then  white  crops  are 
put  in,  as  long  as  the  land  will  yield  them;  when 
quite  exhausted  it  is  let  out  to  rest.  If  the  land  will 
bear  wheat,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  about 
Strokestown  suitable  to  it,  wheat  b  put  in  after  the 
potatoes,  and  oats  after  wheat.  The  practice  of  burn- 
ing ground  is  not  abandoned  in  this  barony,  many  of 
the  landlords  permitting  it,  on  account  of  their  rents 
being  then  generally  better  paid.  That  burning  may 
be  a  most  judicious  practice  in  many  instances,  will 
admit  of  no  doubt.  Arthur  Young  lays  down  the 
simple  proposition,  that  burning  will  generally  afford 
a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  and  that  when  a  farmer  has 
once  got  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  with  live  stock  sufficient 
for  their  consumption,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  and 
bad  management,  if  he  afterwards  allows  the  land  to 
fall  into  poor  heart.  But  the  system  of  burning,  to 
obtain  a  white  crop,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  land, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  encroachment  upon 
capital ;  and  what  with  this  system,  and  the  ruinous 
course  of  tillage  generally  pursued,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  experienced  persons  in  the  barony,  that  the 
soil  under  tillage,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  small 
fanners,  is  certainly  less  productive  than  it  was  some 
years  ago.    It  seems,  rather  fortunate  for  the  country 
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the  bogs,  topped  with  a  lump  of  lime  or  a  white  stone, 
which,  at  a  little  distance,  were  by  no  means  inapt 
resemblances  of  women  occupied  in  weeding. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  who  spent  some  time  in  Roscom- 
mon, about  twenty  years  before  I  yisited  tbe  county, 
gives  an  afflicting  picture  of  the  condition  of  certain 
parts  of  this  barony,  between  Tarmonbarry  and  Strokes- 
town,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Slieyebawn  mountain, 
where  a  long  straggling  village  extends  along  the 
road  side,  known  by  the  name  of  Mahon*s  Yard. 
Now  although  the  appearance  of  want  and  wretched- 
ness, both  in  houses  and  garments,  are  by  no  means 
obliterated  entirely,  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
have  undergone  decided  amelioration,  and  many  com- 
pact comfortable  cottages,  with  well  built  firm  walls 
of  stone  and  mortar,  and  neatly  slated  roofs,  had  been 
lately  built;  whilst  several  of  the  old  cabins  had 
imdergone  repair.  Tbe  new  cottages  were  indeed 
amongst  the  very  best  of  the  kind  which  I  observed  in 
the  whole  county.  The  estate  has  passed  to  other  hands. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  no  improvement  whatever 
is  visible,  nay,  matters  are  probably  even  worse  than 
when  seen  by  Mr.  Wakefield ;  I  allude  to  the  road, 
which  has  been  hitherto  and  still  is  the  great  leading 
one  from  Strokestown,  the  principal  market  town  of 
the  district,  to  Tarmonbarry  on  the  Shannon,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Royal  Canal.  There 
were  holes  in  it  so  deep  that  carriages  sank  into  them 
absolutely  to  the  nave  of  the  wheels ;  and  where  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  mend  them,  it  had  been 
done  by  rolling  in,  at  a  venture,  huge  stones,  over 
which  a  spring  carriage  could  scarcely  pass  without  risk 
of  breakage.  I  have  already  explained,  however,  that  a 
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new  line  of  road  has  been  laid  out  to  run  through 
Tarmonbarry,  where  the  Royal  Canal  joins  the  Shan- 
non, and  thence  onwards  to  Strokestown  and  French 
Park.  This  will  be  the  great  future  leading  road 
through  the  central  part  of  Roscommon,  across  the 
county.  Several  hundred  men  were  employed  on  ity 
as  I  passed ;  the  quarries  were  full  of  men ;  and  stoneSi 
lime  and  sand  for  the  bridges,  gullets,  ftc,  moving  in 
various  directions.  The  line  is  admirable,  and  from  the 
specimen  presented  in  the  parts  which  have  been  al- 
ready constructed,  the  most  favourable  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  its  future  excellence.  But  if,  whilst  the  old 
road  afforded  the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween two  importants  points  of  the  barony,  its  repara^ 
tiou  was  neglected,  it  is  likely  to  be  still  more  so  after 
the  new  line  is  completed ;  and  the  inhabitants  along 
it,  who  arc  numerous,  and  who  raise  much  produce  for 
market,  must  be  exposed  to  more  inconvenience  than 
ever.  This  old  road,  beyond  all  doubt,  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  county  of  Rosccnn- 
mon;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  it  should 
have  been  left  in  such  a  state,  because  the  leading  roads 
which  pass  through  this  barony,  are,  in  general,  excel- 
lent ;  and  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove them  by  new  cuts  to  avoid  the  hills,  or  to  shorten 
the  lines,  wherever  such  an  operation  could  be  per* 
formed  with  facility  and  at  a  reasonable  expenditure. 
The  old  road  which  I  have  mentioned  crosses  the 
ridge  of  Slievcbawn,  where  it  is  considerably  elevated, 
though  not  at  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain.  From 
the  crest,  one  of  the  most  extended  views  opens,  which  I 
can  call  to  recollection  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  ; 
the  windings  of  the  Shannon  may  be  traced  for  many 
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miles,  in  a  bright  silvery  course  amidst  the  deep  dark 
browns  and  purples  of  the  distant  bogs ;  the  woods  of 
Castle  Forbes  appear  spread  out  below,  as  upon  a  map, 
with  the  town  of  Longford  beyond  them;  an^  we  fancied 
that  we  could  even  see  the  white  buildings  on  the  ele- 
vated grounds  near  the  moat  of  Granard,  in  the  far- 
thest part  of  the  county  of  Longford,  distant  about  25 
English  miles;  but  the  telescope  I  carried  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  me  sure  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Descending  along  the  western  side  of  the  ridge, 
a  full  view  opens  of  the  woods  of  Lord  Hartland's  de- 
mesne^ and  of  several  loughs ;  but  the  distant  prospect 
is  interrupted  by  the  undulations  of  the  sui&ce. 


!»■    I  ■>■ 


8TR0KE9T0WN. 

Strokestown  consists  of  two  streets,  one  of  them  of 
immense  breadth,  which  intersect  each  other,  agreeing 
in  their  direction  nearly  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  The  one  running  east  and  west,  commences 
at  Lord  Hartland's  demesne,  the  grand  entrance  to 
which  forms  a  barrier  quite  across  it  at  the  lower  or 
eastern  end ;  thence  it  rises  with  a  moderate  slope,  to 
the  new  church,  situated  at  the  extreme  opposite  end, 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town.  This  street  is  no  less 
than  forty-nine  yards  wide.  The  other,  likewise  on  a 
slope,  ascends  from  south  to  north,  and  though  not 
equally  broad,  is  nevertheless  spacious,  being  twenty- 
one  yards  across ;  so  that  in  reference  to  the  alignemetUj 
few  places  can  compete  with  Strokestown  for  the  airiness 
and  imposing  effect  of  its  streets.    Whether,  however, 
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the  plan  is  the  most  commodious  which  conld  have 
been  devised,  may  admit  of  doubt;  and  left  as  the 
spaces  are  at  present,  on  each  side  of  the  central  car- 
riage way  in  the  larger  street,  in  a  state  of  waste,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place  betrays  the  want  of 
order  and  neatness. 

Had  the  spaces  been  laid  out  in  little  gardens,  with 
a  path  of  approach  to  every  two  or  three  houses,  some 
benefit  might  have  been  derived  from  the  ground,  and 
neatness  preserved.  The  only  persons  who  seemed  to 
have  any  advantage  from  the  wastes  in  front  of  the 
houses,  were  such  as  had  to  do  with  wood  or  timber, 
such  as  wheelwrights,  coopers,  &c.,  but  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  trades  being  exercised  in  the  open 
streets,  was  productive  of  confusion  and  disorder.  That 
the  airiness,  however,  contributes  essentially  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  I 
was  informed  that  a  veiy  marked  difference  isobservable 
between  the  salubrity  of  Strokestown  and  that  of 
towns  and  villages,  where,  as  but  too  commonly  seen, 
the  houses  are  crowded  on  each  other,  in  narrow  lanes 
and  alleys,  half  filled  with  mud  and  dunghills.  Still 
the  place  would  not  be  less  healthy  if  gardens  occu- 
pied the  spaces  which  arc  now  waste  and  profitless. 

Streets  disproportionably  wide  have  invariably  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  importance  of  the  houses,  built 
on  their  lines,  so  that  those  of  Strokestown  look  com- 
paratively diminutive,  although  several  amongst  them, 
especially  near  Lord  Hartland^s  gates,  aro  much  larger 
than  arc  usually  seen  in  towns  of  the  same  extent.* 

*  In  a  Frcncil  book  of  Travels,  published  some  yein  ago,  an  accouat 
in  givcQ  of  two  young  men  entering  London  for  the  first  time.  BieatUeii 
H-ith  expectation,  neither  speaks  until  far  into  Oiford«sticet,  when  they 
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Strokestown  contains — 

Houses  of  two  stories  slated,  87 

Houses  of  two  stories  thatched,  63 

Cabins  of  one  story  thatched,  161 

261 

In  the  street  called  Elphin-street,  from  its  leading 
to  that  place,  five  new  excellent  houses  contiguous  were 
nearly  completed  when  I  passed,  the  central  one  con- 
taining three  stories,  the  others  two;  and  the  two 
houses  on  each  side,  corresponding  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular  whole. 
The  lower  parts  were  destined  for  shops. 

The  silicious  sandstone,  here,  as  in  other  places, 
called  freestone,  and  of  very  beautiful  colour,  lies 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town ;  but  the  blue  flcetz 
limestone  which  rests  upon  it,  is  found  still  nearer, 
almost  close  to  the  town,  and  being  the  least  expensive, 
it  is  in  more  common  use.  The  slates  for  these  houses 
were  brought  a  distance  of  33  miles  by  land  carriage 
from  Sligo,  into  which  place  they  had  been  imported 
from  Wales. 

Now,  the  distance  from  the  slate  quarries  on  the 
river  Shannon  near  Killaloe  to  Tarmonbarry  is  about 
71  Irish  miles,  with  water  carriage  the  whole  way;  to 
which  is  to  be  added  that  by  land  from  Tarmon- 
barry to  Strokestown,  five  miles.  So  that  supposing 
the  slates  at  each  place  to  be  alike,  the  competition  in 
caniage  lies  between  the  voyage  from  Wales  to  Sligo, 

exclaim,  "  How  grand!"  "How  mean!"  The  one  referring  to  the 
alignement  of  the  streets  and  footways,  the  other  merely  at  the  houses. 
Were  London  ever  to  become  a  waste  like  Babylon,  its  pavements  and  its 
flagwajTS  would  probably  become  the  most  striking  remains. 

2  T 
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round  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  attended  with  a 
subsequent  land  journey  of  33  Irish  miles ;  and  an 
inland  navigation  of  71  miles,  with  five  miles  of  land 
conveyance.  The  latter  at  first  view  might  appear  by 
far  the  most  advantageous ;  yet  the  slates  are  generally 
brought,  not  from  Killaloe,  but  from  Sligo.  This,  I 
conceive  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  trade  having 
been  established  in  the  one  course,  for  a  length  of  dme, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam  boats  on  the  Shan- 
non ;  and  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  divert  it 
suddenly  into  a  new  channel.  Something  perhaps  is 
also  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  prejudice  against 
our  native  commodities,  and  in  favour  of  those  of 
other  countries.  Yet  the  Killaloe  slates  are  of  first 
rate  quality ;  and  I  have  been  myself  present  at  the 
stripping  of  old  roofs  near  the  Killaloe  quarries,  an- 
doubtedly  covered  with  the  native  slates,  which,  after 
eighty  yearns  exposure  to  the  seasons,  Vere  scarcely  at 
all  impaired.  They  are  harder  and  more  compact  than 
many  of  the  Welch  slates,  and  consequently  more 
durable. 

Timber  for  building  is  brought  from  Sligo,  where 
it  is  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  Dublin ;  but  iron  is 
brought  from  the  latter  place  by  the  Royal  Canal. 

Tradesmen  of  every  description  connected  with 
building  were  numerous  at  Strokestown,  and  the 
work  appeared  well  executed ;  but  complaints  of  the 
want  of  adequate  employment  were  general. 

Although  new  houses,  more  particularly  substan- 
tial houses  like  those  I  have  mentioned,  afford  strong 
indications  of  prosperity ;  and  although  many  cloth 
shops  and  general  country  shops  have  started  up  of 
latter    years,  provided  with  a  much   greater  assort- 
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meut  of  goods  than  used  formerly  to  be  exhibited  fpr 
sale,  yet  every  thing  at  Strokestown  does  not  wear 
the  appearance  of  progressive  improvement. 

In  the  south-west  division  of  the  broad  street,  se- 
veral houses  have  fallen  to  decay,  indeed  into  absolute 
ruin.  Whether  the  changes  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  elective  franchise  may  have  had  any  influence 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  minor  tenements,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  their  original  construction 
savours  strongly  of  a  connexion  with  the  iOs.  system, 
as  there  are  long  ranges  of  poor  cabins,  built  nearly 
on  the  same  plan. 

The  rent  of  one  of  these  cabins,  with  one  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  immediately  behind  it,  payaUe  to 
the  middle-man,  amounted,  as  I  was  informed  on  the 
spot  by  the  tenants,  to  six  guineas ;  but  when  out  of 
leasei  the  head  landlord  charges  only  £2  O9..  4d.f  so 
that  here,  as  indeed  in  many  other  parts  of  the*  county, 
the  people  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  under  the  middle-man,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  receiving  more  favourable  conditions  from  the 
lord  of  the  soil. 

I  was  informed  that  no  question  was  entertained  of 
the  new  houses  built  upon  speculation,  being  taken 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  tenants, 
and  at  a  price  which  might  be  considered  to  afi'ord  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  undertakers. 

I  was  informed  likewise,  that  amongst  the  town's- 
folk,  there  were  several  who  held  property  in  the 
public  funds ;  though  not  many  who  could  command 
a  thousand  pounds. 

Many  of  those  engaged  in  trade  were  prospering;  its 
principles  were  becoming  better  known«  and  the  com- 
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mercial  transactious  were  more  steady  and  regular 
than  heretofore. 

Formerly  there  were  three  breweries  at  Stiokes- 
town,  at  present  there  is  not  one.  Perhaps  three 
were  too  many ;  whilst  one  might  have  prospered* 
Their  discontinuance,  however,  may  be  attributed  in 
part- to  the  facility  with  which  strong  beer  is  conveyed 
from  Dublin,  by  the  canal,  to  Tarmonbarry ;  in  part  to 
the  cheapness,  and  consequently  the  more  genenl  use 
of  whiskey.  The  sale  of  Dublin  porter  was  commonly 
placarded  in  the  shop  windows,  and  what  I  tasted 
in  the  town  was  of  the  best  description.  As  to  whis- 
key, Mr.  Heague,  the  head  inn -keeper,  and  a  man  of 
substance,  informed  me,  he  remembered  the  time 
when  it  was  sold  for  ^ds.  per  gallon :  now,  it  is  to  be 
had  for  a  third  of  the  price,  to  the  immediate  preju- 
dice of  the  industrious  and  moral  habits  of  the  people; 
and  to  the  ineffable  injury  of  the  country  in  general, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  farmer  may  gain  by  the 
increased  demand  for  oats  and  barley ;  or  aU  that  Gro* 
vernment  may  gain  by  increase  of  revenue.  Happy 
would  it  be  if  the  prohibition  of  the  laws  of  Mahomet 
extended  to  the  land,  and  if  intoxicating  liquors  were 
forbidden  in  every  form:  men  and  women,  young 
people  and  old  i)eople  would  soon  wear  a  different  as- 
pect, and  all  assume  a  better  character. 

The  Markets  held  weekly  at  Strokestown  ore  nu- 
mcrously  attended,  and  give  a  lively  and  bustling 
appearance  to  the  place.  It  is  on  these  occasions 
that  the  great  width  of  the  streets,  more  particularly 
at  the  intersections,  appear  to  possess  any  advantage; 
since  it  affords  ample  room  for  all  the  stands,  and  ren- 
ders the  pressure  comparatively  light,  notwithstanding 
the  great  throng  of  people,  although  it  is  far  from  being 
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entirely  removed  in  every  part  of  the  town ;  indeed, 
on  leaving  the  place  during  a  market  day,  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  I  made  my  way  up  El- 
phin-street,  although  I  had  the  assistance  of  the  ostler 
of  the  inn,  to  open  a  passage  ibr  my  horse  through 
the  crowd. 

I  have  never  seen  in  Ireland  so  picturesque  a 
market  as  that  of  Strokestown ;  first,  from  the  ample 
space  which  was  afforded  for  the  detached  grouping 
of  the  people ;  secondly,  from  the  relief  of  the  figures 
by  the  buildings,  and  the  rich  woods  of  liord  Hart- 
land's  demesne;  thirdly,  from  the  colours  of  the 
dresses  of  the  females,  in  which  deep  brown,  almost 
approaching  to  black,  and  bright  scarlet  predominate. 
Hie  scarlet  cloak  or  mantle  reaching  nearly  to  the 
heels,  is  still  worn  by  the  older  women;  but  the 
young  have  introduced  a  modification  of  the  shawl, 
also  of  cloth  and  of  vivid  scarlet,  which  is  drawn  half 
over  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  and  sets  off  to  un- 
common advantage  the  glossy  deep  black  hair,  which 
here  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent-  The  white  frills  of 
the  caps  and  the  white  handkerchief  swathed  across 
the  neck  and  bosom,  also  produce  effect  contrasted 
with  the  deep  browns  and  greens,  and  the  vivid  reds. 

Some  of  the  girls  wear  their  black  glossy  hair, 
however,  in  a  manner  stiff  and  formal,  and  very  un- 
becoming. It  is  combed  perfectly  smooth  both  before 
and  behind,  being  slightly  parted  on  the  forehead ;  but 
is  suffered  to  hang  down  quite  straight  over  the  ears 
and  behind  the  head ;  and  is  cut  evenly  round  at  bot- 
tom, in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shoulders.  The  cnt  and 
fashion  is  nearly  the  same  as  seen  in  portraits  about 
the  time  of  Holbein. 

The  fondness  for  finery  amongst  the  female  pea- 
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santry,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  survey  it 
in  the  shops  and  windows,  almost  surpasses  belief. 
The  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  had  dropped  into  a  shop 
half  millinery,  half  haberdashery,  where  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  on  the  state  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  very  obligingly  communicated  to  me; 
and  on  going  away  the  next  day,  I  wished  to  return 
my  thanks  a  second  time,  and  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloveSj 
and  very  excellent  kid  gloves  were  to  be  had;  bat 
such  a  throng  of  black-haired  and  scarlet  clad  dam*- 
sels  barred  the  way,  that  it  was  with  diflhmlty  I 
could  reach  the  door ;  and  as  for  the  shop  itself,  there 
absolutely  did  not  appear  room  within  it  for  another 
human  being :  it  was  full  of  the  same  class  of  women, 
all  eagerly  intent  upon  examining  the  laces  and  edge- 
ings  which  were  held  up  before  them  at  the  counter, 
whilst  a  dozen  voices  at  the  same  moment,  opened  in 
admiration  of  their  quality,  or  in  exclamations  at  their 
price.  No  female  seemed  disposed  to  buy  without  the 
approval  not  merely  of  her  immediate  companions, 
but  of  the  many  who  were  present  I  looked  at  the 
scene  for  some  minutes,  but  as  it  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  get  near  the  counter,  the  mistress  oblig- 
ingly handed  over  to  me  a  bundle  of  gloves,  with  a 
request  to  take  them  into  the  parlour  of  the  house  for 
choice,  where  I  was  left  to  myself. 

I  have  already  hazarded  an  opinion,  that  shops  for 
female  dress  and  ornament  afford  a  tolerably  accurate 
criterion  of  the  character  of  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood; nor  is  it  likely,  that  a  shop  so  well  provided  as 
this  one  appeared  to  be,  would  have  been  found  here, 
had  tliero  never  been  races  at  Ballynafad,  or  balls  at 
the  head  inu.    Hut  the  political  enmities  engendered 
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by  the  elections  of  1830,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  races 
for  the  year ;  and  as  for  the  balls,  though  once  fre- 
quent and  regular,  the  taste  for  them  had,  as  I  was 
informed,  subsided;  at  least  there  had  been  none  for 
two  or  three  years.  Of  course,  the  persons  who  had 
heretofore  profited  by  the  gaities  of  the  country,  and 
who  were  prepared  to  administer  to  them,  were  not 
the  most  warm  in  eulogies  on  the  altered  and  retired 
habits  of  the  present  day. 

The  race  course  of  Ballynafad  lies  at  the  base  of 
Slievebawn,  about  three  or  foiir  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  town:  the  races  are  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. 

The  weekly  markets  at  Strokestown,  like  those  of 
some  other  towns  in  Roscommon,  assume  the  aspect 
of  a  minor  fair,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
covered  stalls  or  standings,  in  which  itinerant  pedlars 
and  venders  expose  their  wares — woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  silk  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  haberdashery, 
hardware,  trinkets,  men*8  ready-made  clothes,  &c. 
The  country  people  are  disposed  to  believe  that  goods 
can  be  purchased  at  these  stands  cheaper  than  at  the 
regular  shops,  and  possibly  it  may  be  so;  but  the 
difference  more  commonly  consists  in  nominal  prices, 
than  in  the  compound  ratio  of  price  and  quality. 

The  country  people,  besides  the  ordinary  articles 
of  provision,  bring  in  linen,  linen  yam,  and  tow, 
but  the  quantity  is  very  considerably  diminished  of  late; 
woollen  stockings,  flannels  in  the  rough,  not  tucked ; 
and  a  peculiar  sort  of  stuff  made  with  a  thread,  some- 
what between  the  consistence  of  woollen  yam  and 
worsted.  These  stuffs  are  dyed  and  dressed  in  the 
town,  and  whole  pieces  of  various  colours  were  sus- 
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pended  on  poles  before  the  dyers'  honses^  waving  in 
the  air.  The  colours  are  generally  of  a  sombre  cait; 
dull  greens  and  deep  browns  predominate.  The 
women  themselves,  in  many  places,  can  dye  the  doth 
which  they  spin,  and  I  have  seen  occasionally  some 
reds,  dyed  with  madder  and  alum,  of  a  tolerably 
good  colour ;  but  the  bright  scarlet  cloths  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  are  not  the  production  of  the  country. 
Linen  and  linen  yam  are  beaten  out  of  the  market  by 
cotton  goods,  which  are  so  much  cheaper. 

Soap,  salt,  and  all  the  ordinary  commodities  of  the 
lesser  shops,  are  likewise  sold  at  the  standi  in  the 
market 

In  the  middle  of  August,  1830,  the  following  were 
the  prices  asked  in  the  market: 


Beef,  (indifferent,)  per  lb. 
Mutton  of  the  best  quality 

X^iU/l/M  ••••  ••••  ••■■ 

Fine  Goslings,  each    .... 
Apples,  very  poor,  per  hundred  .... 

Do.  the  best,  but  not  fine,  do 

Wool  per  stone,  of  16  lb. 
Woollen  webs,  per  yard 
Woollen  stockings,  per  pair 
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There  were  eels  and  great  quantities  of  the  ordi- 
nary lake  and  river  fish  at  market ;  indeed,  if  ever  the 
art  of  breeding  fish  as  in  China,  came  to  be  practised 
in  this  country,  there  might,  from  the  numerous 
loughs,  be  the  greatest  abundance  of  fish. 

There  was  salt  sea  fish  also  on  sale,  and  sloak  or 
laver,  a  preparation  of  sea- weed,  from  Sligo. 
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The  knarket  of  Strakelstown  is  an  increasibg^  onej  and 
wheat,  to  the  amount  of  7000  barrels,  is  sold  in  it 
during  the  year.  This  grain  is  by  no  means  a  generaf 
article  of  production  in  Roscommon ;  but  the  country 
near  Strokestown  is  reckoned  peculiarly  favourable 
to  its  growth.  Strange  to  say,  the  wheat  is  bought  up 
chiefly  for  the  flour  mills  of  Sligo,  no  mills  of  the  kind 
existing  in  this  neighbourhood.  Yet  at  Tarmonbarry, 
on  the  Shannon,  there  is  an  immense  water  power 
easy  to  be  commanded.  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
describing  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry,  that  the  large 
mills  at  that  place  were  about  to  be  converted  into  a 
distillery.  Of  course  it  may  be  inferred  that  distilling 
was  considered  as  the  more  profitable  business. 

Richmond  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Royal  Canal,  and  only  about  seven  miles  from 
Strokestown,  naturally  draws  towards  it  a  considerable 
jportion  of  the  com  which  would  otherwise  be  disposed 
of  at  the  latter  place;  and  when  the  new  line  of  road 
is  completed,  perhaps  even  still  more  will  find  its 
way  thither,  for  the  supply  of  Dublin,  or  for  export. 
At  the  time  I  passed  the  road  between  Tarmonbarry 
and  Strokestown,  its  state,  as  I  have  already  described, 
was  execrable;  it  is  also  very  hilly;  the  new  road  is 
to  run  nearly  on  a  level  over  the  bogs  at  the  base  of 
Slievebawn. 

A  Sessions  House  and  a  Bridewell,  on  the  new  con- 
struction, have  been  latterly  erected  at  Strokestown. 
A  Dispensary  also  is  established  on  a  scale  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Tlie  Home  and  Demesne  of  Lord  Harilandj^  called 

*  Maurice  Malion  wha  had  represented  the  county  of  RotcommoB.  ia 

*17 
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Bawn,  but  passing  far  more  comoioiily  uq4er  the 
tktime  of  Strokestowo,  are  situated  to  the  east  of  die 
town,  and  somewhat  below  it  according  to  the  fall  of 
the  ground.  Originally,  the  house  was  in  the  old  nwft- 
sive  style,  so  common  in  the  country,  with  wings  ad- 
vancing at  right  angles  considerably  beyosad  the  line 
of  the  front ;  but  it  underwent  an  alteration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lyne,  an  English  architect,  who  has 
Qontrived  to  give  alight  and  pleasing  appearance  Id  the 
main  or  central  part  of  the  edifice ;  but  the  old  wings 
with  their  heavy  roofs  which  still  remain,  detract  from 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole.  The  entrance  in  the 
central  compartment,  is  composed  of  an  Ionic  porticoi 
with  a  flat  roof  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade^ 

The  demesne  is  most  richly  wooded ;  but  there  is 
less  to  admire  in  the  larger  masses,  or  in  die  groves 
and  clumps,  than  in  the  forms  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
individual  trees.  The  constant  care  which  has  beea 
taken,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  to  exclude  cattle,  has 
saved  them  from  the  formality  of  the  horiaontal  brows- 
ing line ;  and  the  broad  branches  feather  down  to  the 
ground,  in  a  manner  very  rarely  seen.  The  boa«t,  or 
show  of  the  place,  is  a  long  straight  row  of  lime  trees, 
which  form  a  separation  between  the  ornamental  part 
of  the  demesne  and  some  outlying  fields ;  they  are  of 
great  height  and  richly  furnished ;  but  the  forms  of 
the  individual  trees  cannot  be  distinguished,  so  that 
the  effect  is  merely  that  of  a  colossal  hedge,  or  stu- 
pendous  wall  of  green,  but  certainly  very  striking  and 
singular  in  its  kind. 

the  Irish  Parliament  from  the  year  1782,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  bj  the 
title  of  naron  Hartland,  30th  July,  1800.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  the  second  Baron,  4Ui  January,  1819;  a  Li«ateiUUit«GeMral 

in  the  army. — No  iMue. 
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I  observed  no  trees  remarkable  for  extraordinarj 
age,  or  extraordiBary  thickness,  although  several  were, 
very  large.  A  yew  tree  might  possibly  have  been 
amongst  the  oldest :  its  branches  spread  out  exten-* 
sivdy ;  but  as  they  issued  from  several  collateral  stem8> 
aild  not  from  a  single  bole,  it  was  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  age.  A  very  stately  silver  fir  was  also 
pointed  out  tome  as  one  of  th^  show  trees  of  the  place. 
^  The  gardens  are  extensive  and  in  profitable  order ; 
but  did  hot  display  many  traces  of  modem  refinements, 
whether  in  arrangement,  or  cultivation,  or  in  improved 
glass. 

Within  a  g^rove,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  roofless, 
and  in  part  dilapidated,  are  dimly  seen  through  the 
trees ;  some  of  the  windows  retain  the  ancienft  mul- 
lions,  whilst  others  of  modem  workmanship  have  been 
supplied,  hut  unhappily  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  original  style. 

The  area  of  these  ruins  has  been  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  family  mausoleum,  consisting  of  a  circular  edu 
fice,  whose  newness  forms  a  contrast  to  the  grey  walls 
and  thickly  tufted  ivy  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands. 

The  sight  of  monuments  of  death  naturally  leads 
to  reflections  on  the  uncertainty  and  mutability  of 
human  existence ;  but  when  obtruding  upon  the  view, 
within  a  few  short  paces  of  the  mansions  of  luxury 
and  wealth,  the  mansions  of  those  very  persons  who 
in  the  course  of  events  are  surely  expected  to  pass  from 
the  bed  of  down  to  these  same  vaults  of  stone,  standing 
80  near,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  them,  the  feelings  be- 
come more  excited,  and  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  con- 
templations of  a  deeper,  and  more  intense  description. 
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A  burial  vault  might  seemingly  be  more  appropriateljr 
placed  at  a  distaDce  from  the  house,  than  within  pis- 
tol shot  of  the  dining  parlour* 

The  demesne  of  Strokestown  contains  within  its 
boundary  walls  700  Irish  acres,  equal  to  1133  Englishp 
and  the  deer  park  an  additional  number  of  200  acres 
Irish,  equal  to  323  English.  If  a  judgment  might  be 
formed  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  grass  to  be 
observed  here,  amongst  which  the  dactylos  glomeimta, 
or  rough  cock's  foot,  seemed  predominant,  the  soil 
would  be  pronounced  of  first  rate  fertility.  Some  paits 
of  the  demesne  evidently  require  draining,  and  to  the 
eye  appeared  to  lie  so  low  as  to  be  deficient  in  the 
necessary  fall;  but  an  English  engineer  firom  the 
Arigna  mining  works,  who  had  been  employed  to 
take  the  levels,  maintained  that  there  was  no  part  of 
the  surface  which  did  not  afi^ord  a  fall  of  nine  feet  to 
the  lowest  reach  of  the  river  that  flows  through  the 
demesne.  This  stream  issues  from  a  bog  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  and  finally  reaches  the  Shannon  in  Lough 
Bodarig,  after  a  course  of  about  six  miles,  during 
which  it  passes  through  two  considerable  inland  loughs, 
below  Strokestown.  The  inland  navigation  might  seem- 
ingly be  readily  carried  in  this  direction  from  the 
Shannon  up  to  Strokestown,  besides  being  extended 
by  collateral  cuts  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  name- 
rous  loughs  to  the  north.  The  river  runs  through  the 
demesne  neither  in  a  rapid  nor  a  dull  course;  in  one 
part  it  is  dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a  small  ca$c€ule* 

The  country  for  five  or  six  miles  around  Strokes- 
town  is  all  the  estate  of  Lord  Hartland  and  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  General  Mahon,  the  brother  of  his 
l4)rdship,  bequeathed  his  property.    The  rental  of  the 
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two  divisioiiSy  according  to  the  infonnatioii  I  roceivedy 
amounted  to  about  £21,000  per  annum.  The  highest 
rents  on  late  settings  are  80«.  per  acre,  but  the j  vary  very 
considerably  downwards,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diversity  in  the  soil  comprised  in  the  mountainous  and 
sandstone  tracts.  The  new  leases  aro  fbir  21  years ; 
the  gale  days  in  November  and  May ;  the  November 
lents  not  called  for  until  the  June  following;  nor  those 
of  May  until  the  next  January. 

Strokestown  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  parish 
of  Bumlin. 

Meal  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  poor  this  year  on 
Lord  Hartland's  estate;  and  I  h^urd  much  of  the 
charitable  disposition  of  the  female  members  of  hia 
lordship's  family,  and  of  the  distribution  of  silver  in. 
all  their  drives. 

Hay-making  was  going  forward  when  I  visited  the 
demesne  of  Strokestown  on  the  21st  August,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  grass  on  the  more  sound  and  upland 
parts  still  remained  uncut% 

Wheat,  as  already  noticed,  is  cultivated  around 
Strokestown.  On  my  way  from  Tarmonbarry  I  had 
observed  a  good  deal  of  it  on  islands  through  the 
bogs ;  but  there  appeared  no  great  breadth  of  it  in  any 
one  place :  it  is  commonly  sown  immediately  after  the 
crop  of  potatoes  has  been  dug  out.  After  the  wheats 
two  or  three  crops  of  oats  are  taken,  all  from  the  one 
manuring  for  the  potatoes,  and  then  the  ground  ia 
sometimes  laid  down  with  grass  seeds,  in  a  state  un» 
questionably  too  poor  for  the  piurpose ;  sometimes  lei 
(mi,  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  that  is,  left  to  nature 
to  be  clothed  with  grass  of  spontaneous  growth,  a  pro-^ 
cess  whicK  is  sure  in  time  to  be  accomplished,  though 
always  more  tardily  than  if  the  seeds  were  sown. 
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Country  seats  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Strokestown  are  not  numerous.  I  was  informed  that 
most  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  oonntjr  had 
been  warm  supporters  and  partisans  of  the  great  Dub- 
lin  or  National  Farming  Society  whilst  it  existed. 
Sheep  breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  favourite  race  consists  of  a  cross  from  the  Leioes* 
ter  with  the  large  Irish  sheep.  The  long  homed  Lei- 
cester breed  of  cattle  is  found  to  answer  best 

I  was  witness  at  Strokestown  to  a  process,  of  which, 
heretofore,  I  may  have  been  myself  the  dupe^  fiir  soglit 
I  know,  in  purchases  I  ha\'e  made  of  sheep,  since 
it  can  only  be  detected  by  careful  handling.  It  cooaiata 
in  a  second  shearing,  or  rather  trimming  of  the  sheep, 
an  operation  performed  with  very  great  address,  and 
upon  which  a  considerable  time  is  spent,  whereby 
the  points  of  the  animal  are  not  only  set  off  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  but  made  to  appear  mueh 
better  than  in  reality  they  are.  A  person  not  up  to  the 
practice  might  be  much  deceived  in  the  blood ;  lor  the 
sheep  before  and  after  trimming  appears  almoat  of  a 
different  race.  The  wool  about  the  head,  and  about 
the  taU,  legs,  and  shanks,  is  all  finely  shwD  down ;  at 
the  same  time  the  back  is  made  to  appear  ffat  and 
broad,  and  the  haunch  full ;  and  this  operation  is  per- 
formed  with  so  much  skiU  that  the  shears  can  seareely 
be  traced.  But  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  de- 
tection, the  trimming  takes  jJace  a  few  weeks  before 
the  great  £airs,  which  allows  time  for  the  wool  to  as- 
sume a  perfectly  natural  appearance.  The  sheep  wkieb 
I  saw  under  the  shears  21st  August,  were  destined  for 
the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  1 1  th  October. 

At  Strokestown  I  found  the  true  Italkn  long 
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mooted  black  pig,  with  very  little  hair.  The  breed 
had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Hanland  from  York^ 
4wey  and  was  coming  fieust  into  repute  in  the  neig&r 
boorhood.  A  d^aen  or  more  of  theae  animals,  full 
grown,  wesa  ki^in  the  yard  of  the  inn.  Their  meet 
valuable  quality  consists  in  being  easily  maintained ; 
in  thriving  upon  grass^  which  they  eat  with  much 
aividity ;  and  lying  down  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  themselves.  The  breed  has  commonly  had  tiie 
reputation  of  being  tender ;  but  as  piga  in  Ireland^ 
amongst  the  eaiiier$  at  least,  are  genendly  as  well 
boused  as  the  fiuilily>.  of  which  indeed  they  form  a  part^ 
having  Unrestricted  access  to  ^^  kitchen,  to  parlour, 
and  hall/*  the  Italian  breed  may  possiUy  be  feund  an 
miquisition  to  the  couptry. 

The  breed  of  short  pigs  with  blaok  head  and  hind 
quarters,  and  a  white  body,  aa  if  a  clotb  hadi  been 
thrown  across  the  back,  is  also  extending  into  Beaoom^- 
mon ;  it  appears  to  hav«  come  from  the  counties  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Shannon,  Longford  aiSd  Wesi- 
meath ;  in  the  former  county,  indeed,  I  scarcely  saw 
any  other  kind  of  pig.  The  excessive  fatness  to  which 
these  animals  are  inclined,  renders  them  less  esteemed 
for  private  use  in  several  families,  than  some  other 
breeds. 

The  principal  Inn  at  Strokestown  stands  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  entrance  into 
Lord  Hartland*s  demesne^  It  is  kept  by  Mr.  Heague^ 
who  also  farms  about  400  acres,  held  on  lease,in  differ*- 
ent  divisions.  His  highest  rate  of  rent  SJs,  per  acre.  The 
inn  afforded  accommodations  with  which  I  was  per- 
fectly  satisfied;  the  table,  however,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  abundance ;  good  beds ;  and  a  breakfast  room 
50  feet  by  20,  not  one  bit  larger  than  was  desirable 
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daring  the  heats  of  August;  but  of  its  temperature  id 
winter  I  can  say  nothing.  It  maj  readily  be  surmised 
that  this  was  the  former  ball  room.  Some  years,  how- 
ever,  had  passed  since  it  had  been  used  in  that  way, 
to  the  ineffable  reg^t  of  the  poor  housemaid.  Whose 
tongue,  once  set  a-going,  could  not  be  stayed  from  re* 
peating  the  names  of  all  the  fine  people,  of  thebeaaufol 
young  ladies,  with  their  beautiful  dresses,  and  the  hand- 
some young  gentlemen,  who,  in  former  days,  were  wont 
to  grace  its  walls ;  and  she  invited  me  to  walk  forward 
to  a  higher  story  and  see  the  supper  rooms,  and  the  card 
rooms,  and  the  refreshment  rooms ;  but  a  deep  drawn 
sigh  was  the  only  answer  to  my  inquiry,  how  soon 
the  rooms  were  likely  to  be  again  applied  to  the  same 
purposes.  Numerous  are  the  instances  in  Irdand  in 
which  the  country  ball-room  has  been  deteeraied;  so 
that  this  one  appears  merely  to  have  shared  a  fate 
common  to  many.* 

Whether  the  discontinuance  of  public  balls  and 
assemblies,  may  have  been  influenced  by  political 
differences,  or  have  been  the  result  of  a  gradual 
change  of  customs  and  manners,  it  is  still  expedient 
to  mention,  as  in  some  measure  perhaps  explanatory 
of  the  alteration,  that  the  churches  are  opened  daring 
certain  evenings  of  the  week  ;  and  that  popular  preach- 
ers of  the  establishment,  most  commonly  from  amongst 
the  curates,  pass  from  parish  to  parish,  frequently 
exchanging  places,  to  warm  and  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  faithful,  and  stimulate  inquiries  on  the  disputed 

*  The  superb  rooms  of  the  county  Court  House  in  tlie  tomi  of  Rm> 
commoD  are  still  in  use,  however,  for  b«lls  and  issemblaet  i  and  whilst 
these  p«^  are  going  through  the  preu,  the  newspapers  are  describiog 
the  races  at  Roscommon,  and  the  brilliant  ball  which  succeeded  them,  in 
the  spring  of  1S3S. 
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ilogmas  of  religion.  These  preachings  or  lectures  ap- 
pear to  be  attended,  for  the  most  part,  by  females,  who, 
on  such  occasions,  indulge  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  usual  in  dresa^  another  source  of  excitement  in- 
fluential in  every  region  of  the  earth.* 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Strokestown,  let  me  remark 
that  I  saw  no  cabins  there,  approaching  within  many 
degrees,  to  the  wretchedness  observable  in  sOme  other 
towns  of  Roscommon ;  yet  ample  room  nevertheless, 
is  still  open  for  improvement. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large 
street,  near  Lord  Hartland*s  demesne,  are  of  respect- 
able appearance;  and,  I  was  informed,  that  several 
persons  in  independent  circumstances  reside  within 
the  place. 


ELPHIN^ 

The  town  of  Elphin  extends  along  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 

The  cathedral,  at  the  eastern  end,  is  situatc^l  imme- 
diately upon  the  verge  of  this  ridge,  where  its  square 
steeple  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible  from  cer- 
tain points  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.     This  edi- 

•  **  It  was  not  the  least  consideration  to  the  respectable  ranks  of  the 
community  in  supporting  the  society,  that  they  themselves  received  great 
advantages  from  its  effects.  Who  could  go  into  company  without  remark- 
ing the  change  which  prevailed  among  all  orders  of  people  ?  Levity,  and 
dissipation,  and  vice,  were  giving  place  to  a  more  sober  and  modest  bearing  ! 
and  ladies,  I  now  address  myself  particularly  to  you,  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  this  country  rests  with  female  exertion,  &c.  &c.  &c." — Newspaper 
Report  of  Colonel  ConoUy's  Speech,  as  Chairman  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
liibemx'in  Sunday  Society,  April  1821. 

•2X 
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fice,  together  with  the  bishop^s  palace  and  houses  in- 
termiDglcd  with  trees,  which  seem  to  fringe  the  lop 
of  the  ridge,  on  approaching  by  the  low  gpnoands  on 
the  south  and  south-east,  give  rather  a  favourable  im- 
pression as  to  the  nature  of  the  place ;  but  on  winding 
up  the  hill,  and  getting  actually  into  the  town,  the 
agreeable  illusions  are  quickly  dissipated.    Rows  of 
cabins,  as  disgusting  as  any  that  are  to  be  seen  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  assail  the  eye ; 
walls  decayed;  roofs  bent  and  sunken ;  thatch  tattered; 
no  windows;  no  chimneys;  the  turf  smoke  rolling 
slowly  from  the  doors,  or  seeking  its  way  through  the 
chinks  and  crevices  innumerable  with  which  iheee 
hovels  abound. 

The  appearance  of  the  inmates  corresponded  with 
that  of  the   miserable  tenements;   ill-clad,  squalid, 
haggard,  listless,  and  idle;  in  every  countenance  dis- 
content strongly  marked,  and,  in  some,  an  expressiou 
a-kin  to  despair.    I  was  assured  at  Elphin,  and  I  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authority,  that  several  people 
perish  in  the  course  of  each  winter  through  want  of 
clothing,  nourishment,  and  fire.^    In  fact,  at  the  time 
I  passed,  at  the  height  of  the  hay  harvest,  able  bodied 
men  were  soliciting  employment,  and  offering  to  work 
for  their  mere  food,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  of 
the  least  costlv  kind.     What  then  must  the  condition 
of  the  people  be,  when  overtaken  by  the  rigeurs  of 
winter  and  unprovided  with  sustenance. 

*  I  request  it  may  lie  understood,  that  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  hd :  but 
as  it  was  distinctly  stated  to  me,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  repeat  what  I  heard. 
That  death  t*iisues  in  several  parts  of  Ireland  from  the  want  of  the  necea- 
tarics  ujion  which  human  existence  depends,  will  scarcely  be  denied  ;  and 
the  same  thing,  1  apprehend,  happens  in  all  countriet  where  thert  if  no 
regular  or  legal  provi&ion  for  the  poor. 
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lintnense  uumbcrs  were  employed  ih  the  bishop's 
iiay  fields,  in  the  turnip  fields,  and  wherever  they 
could  be  set  to  work ;  far  beyond  what  were  wanted, 
indeed  crowded  to  inconvenience;  for  his  Lordship 
had  directed  that  employment  should  be  given  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  the  farms  would  admit.  But  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  if  an  excess  of  hands  be  em- 
ployed at  any  given  period,  in  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
farm,  less  labour  is  likely  to  be  required  at  a  subse- 
quent one ;  and  to  expend  more  money  in  labour  than 
the  produce  of  the  crops  will  repay,  is  a  system  which, 
although  adopted  by  a  wealthy  individual  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,  yet  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.  As  a  further 
proof  of  the  excess  of  hands  above  the  demand  for  la- 
bour* were  any  indeed  wanting,  groups  of  strong, 
active,  young  men,  were  to  be  seen  from  mom  to  eve, 
whilst  I  remained  at  Elphin,  and  that  during  harvest, 
amusing  themselves  with  throwing  weights,  and  leap- 
ing on  the  green  sward  by  the  road  side,  between  the 
inn  and  the  bishop's  palace. 

Girls,  amongst  whom  were  some  really  pretty  and 
delicate,  and  of  an  age  and  frame  of  body  seemingly  but 
ill-suited  to  the  task,  sought  a  precarious  and  hard 
earned  livelihood,  in  hawking  turf  about  the  town,  in 
cleaves  which  they  had  caiTied  on  their  backs  from 
the  bog,  distant  about  two  English  miles.  The  ordi- 
nary weight  of  one  of  these  cleaves  was  three  stone  or 
forty-two  pounds;  sometimes  it  amounted  to  more. 
The  price  asked  for  two  cleaves  was  only  Z\d ;  but  as 
demands  of  this  kind  ordinarily  exceed  the  selling 
price,  \^d,  might  be  set  down  probably  as  the  utmost 
price  of  a  single  cleave ;  from  this  was  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  the  turf  at  the  bog,  the  small  surplus  being 
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all  the  gains  for  bearing  this  heavy  burden  mostly  np 
hill,  and  afterwards  hawking  it  from  bouse  to  house* 

The  town  of  Elphin  consists  of — 

118  thatched  cabins;  the  greater  part  poor,  and 
several  of  the  most  abject  description. 

S3  houses  of  two  stories,  thatched. 

7  Ditto,  ditto,  slated. 

4  good  houses  of  a  better  description,  partly  built. 

The  main  street  or  road  through  the  town,  some- 
what winding  in  its  course,  but  of  ample  breadth,  may 
be  considered  as  commencing  at  the  cathedral  church, 
and  thence  extending  to  the  westward,  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  stands  at  the  part  most  distant 
from  the  cathedral.*  Another  street,  or  rather  road, 
for  there  are  only  a  few  houses  scattered  along  it, 
branches  off  to  the  north,  just  opposite  to  the  cathe- 
dral, forming  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  main  street. 
This  is  the  high  road  to  Boyle ;  and  the  bishop^s  pa- 
lace stands  upon  it,  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  church.  The  palace  is  a  spacious  and  com- 
fortable country  house,  with  a  small  lawn  in  front,  de- 
corated with  shrubs,  and  separated  from  the  high  road 
by  a  sunk  fence,  beyond  which  a  very  agreeable  soft 
view  is  discovered  for  several  miles,  over  a  country 
the  nearer  part  of  which  is  rather  better  clothed  with 
hedges  and  hedge-row  timber,  than  is  usually  observ- 
able in  Roscommon.  The  Deanery  house,  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  tlH>  town,  on  the 
road  in  continuation  of  the  main  street,  is  also  a  mo- 
dem built,  compact,  country  house,  with  a  lawn  in 
front,  bounded  by  plantations. 

*  Hishop  Law  contributed  largely  and  liberally  to  the  buikiing  of  this 
<  hapcl  ;  it  is  a  commodious  place  of  worship,  but  totally  deititute  of  0mi« 
mtot|  and  not  remarkable  for  neatnesi. 
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ITie  Inn. — The  former  residence  of  the  dean,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  main  street,  and  the  road  lead-> 
ing  to  the  bishop's  palace,  now  serves  the  purposes  of 
an  inn ;  the  King*8  AmCs  Hotel,  as  the  swinging  sign 
pompously  announces.  A  semicircular  area  or  court 
spreading  before  the  house,  bounded  by  a  parapet  wall 
and  planted  with  trees,  amongst  which  a  fine  copper 
beech,  and  a  well  furnished  ilex  or  evergreen  oak, 
were  remarkable  for  their  agreeable  shade,  gave  indi- 
cations of  the  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  in  for- 
mer times  upon  the  embellishment  of  the  place ;  and 
although  the  house  was  evidently  old,  its  appearance 
was  so  different  from  the  ordinary  bare  aspect  of  Irish 
inns,  that  expectations  were  raised  of  possibly  finding 
accommodations  there  superior  to  what  are  commonly 
obtainable.  Neither  was  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Elphin 
was  the  residence  of  the  bishop ;  the  seat  also  of  his 
courts  and  of  the  various  offices  of  the  diocese,  whither 
not  only  the  clergy  might  be  attracted  on  spiritual  occa- 
sions, but  likewise  many  of  the  laity  on  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  for  whom 
a  resting  place  would  be  required,  and  thus  custom 
afforded  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  respect- 
able and  comfortable  inn.  But,  like  the  first  peep 
into  the  town,  the  first  step  beyond  the  threshold  dis- 
pelled in  an  instant  every  agreeable  illusion.  Such 
floors !  Such  stairs !  A  generation  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  over,  since  the  operation  of 
washing  had  been  performed ;  and  weeks  or  months 
since  either  broom  or  scraper  had  been  applied. 
Chairs,  tables,  handles  of  doors,  every  thing  which 
was  to  be  touched,  seemed  loaded  with  a  compound  of 
grease  and  dust,  from  which  the  fingers  recoiled,  but 
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not  until  glove  or  skin  had  been  inevitably  defiled. 
Broken  windows ;  floors  in  holes,  what  from  the  decay 
of  time  or  the  depredations  of  rats ';  paper  hangings 
separated  in  entire  sheets,  and  fallen  in  long  curls  from 
the  walls ;  crazy  tables,  crazy  chairs ;  and  at  every  tread 
across  the  rooms,  a  vibration  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  whole  edifice,  and  made  it  totter 
upon  its  foundation.  Perfect  stillness  reigned  within 
the  ball,  and  the  strokes  of  the  knocker  on  the  open 
outer  door,  resounded  through  the  vacant  rooms*  No 
one  came.  A  second  and  a  louder  peal  brought  a  dirty 
little  girl,  who  quickly  disappeared,  to  bring  a  larger 
and  a  dirtier  female ;  then  both  again  vanished^  to  seek 
that  important  personage  the  waiter.  Finally  eame  a 
diminutive,  slender-shanked  old  man,  with  all  sorts  of 
excuses  for  delay,  and  proffers  of  all  sorts  of  service 
for  the  future;  civility  personified;  bowing  to  the 
ground,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  that  old 
fashioned  thing  yclep'd  a  wig,  which,  according^  to 
the  former  usage  of  the  country,  rested  upon,  but  nei- 
ther fitted  nor  even  covered  the  skull,  and,  indeed  re- 
sembled any  thing  as  much  as  the  natural  hair  of  man. 

I  had  the  honour  of  bearing  letters  of  introduction 
for  the  Bishop,  but  his  Lordship  not  being  in  Elphin 
at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  it  became  expedient  to  ex- 
amine into  the  resources  of  the  inn. 

Bacon,  and  eggs,  and  chickens,  are  the  current 
dishes  of  an  Irish  inn,  during  the  summer  season; 
only,  it  must  be  premised,  with  regard  to  the  last,  that 
the  transition  from  the  coop  to  the  boiler  is  an  evolu- 
tion performed  occasionally  in  double  quick  time,  con- 
sequently not  agreeable  to  every  traveller,  despite  of 
hunger  itself.  I  found  at  Elphin  excellent  light  bread, 
good  English  cheese,  and  Dublin  porter. 
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Od  examining  into  the  extent  of  sleeping  accom- 
modation, no  deficiency  appeared  in  the  house  of  what 
were  called  bed-chambers ;  all,  however,  dismal  and 
filthy  densy  with  the  exception  of  one  small  room, 
where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  a  tent  bed  lately  done 
up  with  glazed  pink  calico  hangings,  and  tolerably 
clean  bedding;  but  not  a  breath  of  fresh  air  entered 
the  room,  and  before  yentilation  could  be  efiected, 
tools  had  actually  to  be  sent  for  into  the  town,  to  undo 
the  windows,  which  had  been  nailed  permanently  fast. 

The  Water  at  Elphin  is  delicious.  A  copious  sup- 
ply issues  from  a  covered  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  between  the  inn  and  the  church,  where  means 
are  afforded  of  drawing  off  the  water  pure;  whilst  the 
overflow  either  goes  to  waste,  or  serves  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  cleansing  vessels  or  washing  clothes, 
operations  commonly  performed  in  the  public  street. 

The  Shops  at  Elphin  are  very  small,  affording  only 
a  bare  supply  of  articles  of  prime  necessity ;  in  some, 
howe  ver,  attempts  were  making  to  keep  a  little  finery  for 
female  wear.  Strokestown,  from  being  at  present  the 
principal  market  town  of  the  district,  commands  the 
greater  number  of  customers,  and  where  they  abound, 
more  competition  naturally  follows  amongst  those 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  supplying  their  wants. 
Within  the  last  year  the  bishop  has,  however,  institu- 
ted a  weekly  market  at  Elphin,  and  from  the  success 
of  the  measure,  and  the  money  already  put  into  circu- 
lation in  the  neighbourhood,  sanguine  expectations 
are  entertained  that  Elphin  will,  ere  many  years  are 
passed,  assume  an  appearance  and  character  far  differ- 
ent from  what  it  at  present  exhibits.  I  have  already 
explained  that  the  principal  part  of  the  com  sold  at 
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Strokestown  is  purchased  for  Sligo.  Now,  Elphin  is 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  nearer  to  Sligo  than  Strokes- 
town,  the  carriage  of  which  distance,  to  and  fro,  may  be 
avoided,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  time  which  may 
be  saved  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  accompany- 
ing  their  com  to  market,  as  all  farmers  are  at  these 
small  places.  Since  the  Sligo  buyers  come  also  in 
person  very  commonly,  it  must  likewise  be  a  conve- 
nience  to  them  to  find  a  market  nearer  to  their  homes, 
llie  formation  of  a  new  and  even  road  between 
Strokestown  and  Tarmonbarry,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Canal,  will  probably  afi'ect  the  market  of  Strokestown, 
and  occasion  some  of  the  com  to  be  conveyed  to  Dublin ; 
but  supposing  the  com  to  be  drawn  from  Strokes- 
town  to  Tarmonbarry,  farther  from  the  reach  of  the 
Sligo  buyers,  such  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  trade 
mip'ht  rather  operate  in  favour  of  the  Elphin  market 
than  otherwise. 

*^  Tlie  establishment  of  buyers,"  as  Mr.  Wakefield 
observes,  ^^  docs  more  to  increase  the  production  of 
com,  than  all  the  books  which  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished, or  all  that  gentleman  farming  has  ever  exhi- 
bited." 

New  houses,  as  I  have  stated,  are  rising  up  in  El- 
phin, and  of  a  description  superior  to  the  old;  whilst 
the  demands  of  the  market  folks  are  already  quicken- 
ing the  trade  of  the  shops ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
trafiic  in  ardent  spirits,  that  accursed  one  which  I 
must  ever  consider  as  baneful  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  has  already  augmented  in  a  fearful 
proportion  in  Elphin,  being  carried  on,  not  merely 
by  the  professed  publicans,  but  by  those  who  deal 
in  commodities  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  for  the 
sale  of  spirits  is  found,  most  unfortunately,  to  as- 
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^ist  in  %h^  extepftioD  pf  the  business  of  the  general 
fhofi. 

As  yet  no  market  hoiuie  had  been  erected  in  El- 
phin,  but  it  was  in  contemplaticm  to  boOd  one*  Here» 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  litUe  hamlets  throogh  the 
country,  it  is  common  to  see  large  beams  fixed  in  the 
gable  ends  qf  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
scales ;  ^nd  the  people  who  can  afford  to  erect  them, 
derive  a  profit  from  weighing  potatoes  and  com  for 
their  neighbours,  and  persons  going  to.  market  ;>  the 
charge  is  very  moderate,  and  must  needs  be  so  where 
the  competitors  are  so  numerous* 

Considering  with  what  fia^ility  preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  market  may  be  made ;  and  the  be«^ 
neficial  consequences  which  invariably  ensue,  if  they 
are  successful,  it  may  appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so 
many  years  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  over,  with- 
out any  effort  at  such  an  improvement ;  and  that  it  should 
have  been  left  for  the  present  bishop  to  accomplish.. a 
task  in  which  there  was  really  so  little  difficulty*  This^ 
as  well  as  other  circumstances,  might  lead  to  inquiries 
on  the  management  of  church  property  in  Irelapd ; 
but  even  were  the  *  subject  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  this  work,  still,  to  enter  into  the  many 
details  necessary  to  illustrate  it  fully,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  could  be  devoted  in  these  pages.  Yet 
I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  a 
subject  which  can  scarcely  escape  observation — the 
absence,  in  general,  of  extended  or  enlightened  im* 
provements,  in  towns  and  districts  which  are  the  ex^ 
elusive  property  of  the  Church. 

Can  it  be.deemed  fit  or  becoming,  that  within  the 
9igh^,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  ca^edral  qf  a 

2  Y 
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diocese,  ranges  of  squalid  and  miserable  hovels,  such 
as  in  other  countries  would  be  thought  unsuitable  eren 
for  sheltering  the  very  beasts  of  tlie  field,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand,  teeming  with  human  beings  Strega 
gling  for  a  bare  existence,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  damps, 
poverty,  and  disease  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
mind  can  ever  expand  under  such  circumstances,  or 
that  a  man  will  find  his  just  and  proper  level  in  the 
scale  of  creation  ?  Far  from  advancing  in  the  race  of 
civilization,  here,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  retrograde. 
Vice  and  demoralization  are  engendered  by  the  diffi* 
culties  under  which  the  people  labour ;  and  then,  as- 
tonishment is  expressed  that  discontents  shoald  openly 
appear,  and  peace  and  public  order  be  violalad. 

It  will  be  averred,  perhaps,  that  the  evil  ia  not 
attributable  to  the  existing  members  of  the  ecdeaias- 
tical  establishm^t,  but  to  the  mistakea  disposal  of 
church  property  in  past  ages ;  that  bishops  have  no 
direct  control  over  the  lands  which  belong  to  their 
sees ;  that  these  have  been  long  since  leased  oat,  and 
are  held  upon  a  system  which  virtually  amoanta  to  a 
perpetuity  in  favour  of  the  tenants ;  and  that  lo  die* 
solve  such  contracts,  were  it  possible,^  would  shake  the 
foundations  of  extended  properties,  and  spread  confii- 
sion  through  the  country. 

It  is  notorious  that  bishops'  leases  are  eonuDonly 
for  twenty -one  years,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
emoluments  of  a  see  depends,  not  so  much  npon  the 
amount  of  reut,  as  upon  the  fines  which  are  paid  for  a 
renewal  of  the  leases  before  their  expiration ;  'which 
renewals,  in  some  instances,  are  systematically  sought 
for  and  obtained  every  successive  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cost  of  stamps  and  law  expenses.  It  is  known, 
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alBo^  that  where  an  nnusaal  and  ubcMiaed  §m6  hm 

beeta  demanded,  and  where abUhopyiiistcbd'of  yieUU 

mgteth^  remonetraacee  of  hk  |eiiattt%  hits*  iiwliived 

fait  lifefer  thefendte  of  4h»  tMiii|,iiklihi»«itabfiriied 

.ihe^  cMaim J  of  obtaiaiiig  one  .of  two  thtBgiFi  eiAer  it 

Mm  olmsomej  for  the  benefit  of: lUa.Au«iy. in  ease  ctf 

<  faiB  decease;  or  the  adtamageou  dia^oaal  of  the  pio* 

f^tty,  if  he  snnriTes  mntil  the  eipiratiehi  of  die  leiaea, 

elamdar  and  complaint  h&vebeen  ithe  coneeq^tenoae. 

The  chance  of  the  dnration  of  life  for  ane^milaFunaj 

yeate^  afb^  a  elergymatn  has  been  raised  to  Amo,  addei 

'  to  the  still  forth^  dNtnce  of  kis  not  eontinning  duriiig 

•  the  whole  <tf  the  sanie  periodtn  tbesaneMe^  natnraUgr 

'dispofil^s  n  bisbo|>  to  aooept  of  "viuiewid  fineiB^  iBlber 

'than  mn  htis  life  against m leasee  «td  tfaseneevri^la 

'Ae  tenant  is  in  ptopd^cMi  gteau  XhoB^  votwithstand- 

4ng  the  dedire  Which  vo^f  ha  fek'  fef  iiapir#reDleift  im 

Ae  part  of  the  bishop,  wliether  intiUysioiniljr  ofUs 

^cathedral,  tftof  hid  i^piscopal  MA^kMotj^  Itiltjr  in  Aat 

he  out  of  his  pbwer  to  cotitrbl  1^  MAnajgMi^nl  (rf  Ms 

lands,  or  of  the  properties  which- have  %een  leai^ed^  iAnd 

which  consequently  ttt^  nAder  the  dirfeCtiM  of  the  ts^ 

nants  of  the  see.    Legal  control  clearly  he  can  have 

none ;  but  tJiere  is  the  contfol  i^  inflnence  <it  high 

station  and  of  Wealth,  of  which  e^tobptes  are  ereiy 

day  to  be  seen  amongst  private  individuals  i  amongst 

men  who  feel  ambitious  to  leave  the  estates  they  haj^ 

pen  to  have  enjoyed,  in  a  better  condition  than  they 

found  them ;  and  that  not  merely  for  the  immediate 

benefit  of  their  own  descendants,  for  sometimes  such 

men  do  not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  posterity,  but  from 

a  real  love  and  fondness  for  making  things  better. 
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and  adding  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  codo- 
try.*  Yet  learned  and  distinguished  as  some  of  cHe 
prelates  have  been,  who  have  filled  this  valuaUe  8e^, 
sorely  a  more  lasting  fame  might  have  been  aeqniMd 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  accumulations  which  have 
arisen  from  its  emoluments,  in  improvements  upon  the 
town  and  country,  than  in  the  bequest  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  to  private 
friends,  not  relatives,  to  men  who  absolutdy  stood  in 
no  positive  need  of  any  accession  whatsoever  to  their 
fortune.  Compare  such  bequests  with  those  of  Primate 
Robinsonf  at  Armagh,  for  the  foundatioii  and  perma- 
nent endowment  of  a  public  library,  observatory,  &c. 
&c.,  and  how  widely  different  will  be  the  sentiments 
they  inspire.  The  memory  of  the  one  sinks  gradnally 
into  the  stream  of  oblivion,  and  is  swept  away  with 
that  of  the  countless  myriads  who  have  trodden  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  while  the  other,  by  raising  a  lasting 
monument  of  public  utility,  beneficial  not  only  to  his 
own  coimtry,  but  to  mankind,  leaves  an  honoured 
name,  which  in  after  ages  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  respect  and  gratitude* 

^  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  the  obiervttioiit  I  hate  thai  f«a* 
taxed  to  offer,  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  preient  occnpt&t  of  the 
See  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  take  the  opportunity  of  ezpieasinf  the  obli- 
gation I  feel  to  his  lordship  for  his  urbanity  and  polite  attentioa  to  me, 
and  the  facilities  which  were  afforded  to  ue  in  proaecntiog  vj  inquiriti  m 
'the  county  of  Roscommon. 

t  Lord  Rokeby. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Elpkin,  however,  has  not  been  without  bietaeikd- 
HoftBf  and  to  Bishop  Hodson,  in  the  year  1685,  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  diocesan  school,  for 
^e  support  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  trustees  an 
^estate,*  one  moiety  whereof  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  school,  and  die  other  to  the  repairing  and  adorn- 
ing  of  the  cathedrad ;  but  the  produce  t>f  the  estate 
is  very  moderate,  and  insufficient  in  itself  effectually 
to  maintain  the  school,  at  least  in  the  present  esta- 
blishment. The  school  is  now  nnder  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  William  and  Charles  Smith,  father  and  son,  and 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in 

*  1685.  By  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  made  the  IStli  aai  SOlh  of 
Jane  of  this  year,  between  Biihop  Hodson  of  the  one  part,  and  certain 
traslees  of  the  other  part ;  the  bishop  remiied,  released,  and  confirmed^ 
to  the  parties  therein  named,  the  towns,  lands,  and  poles  of  Begly,  alias 
Beglue  and  Killnecrosie,  situate  in  the  manor  of  Dromuck,  in  the 
barony  of  Clanchee,  and  county  of  Cavan,  at  the  rent  of  one  shitliog  at 
Michaelmas,  if  demanded ;  to  hold,  to  the  tUse  of  Ms  lord&hip  for  Ufe  and 
after  bis  decease,  as  to  one  moiety  of  the  rents  thereof  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Elpbib,  for  teaching  and  instructing 
the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  }  and  for  teaching  such 
of  the  said  children  whose  parents  were  poor,  gratit :  and  as  to  the  other 
moiety  of  the  rents,  to  the  supporting,  repairing,  amending,  beautifying, 
and  adorning  the  cathedral  church  of  £]phin,  as  the  bishop  and  dean 
and  chapter  should  direct.  Upon  the  demise  of  one  or  more  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  survivors  are  directed,  by  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  and 
dean  and  chapter,  to  assign  and  make  over  their  interest,  right,  and  title, 
in  the  said  lands,  to  such  other  person  or  persons,  and  their  heirs,  as  the 
bishop,  &c.  shall  think  fit,  in  order  to  prevent  the  estate  from  coming  into 
the  bands  of  an  infant  or  femme  covert,  who  may  be  unfit  to  look  after  the 
trust  enrolment. 
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the  province.  Several  of  the  pupils  have  obtained 
high  honours  at  the  University.  According  to  the 
returns  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  into  Education^  printed  amongst 
the  parliamentary  papers  of  1826-7,  this  school  tkei 
contained  nineteen  pupils,  of  whom  ten  were  Protes- 
tanis,  and.  the  remainder  Catholics ;  of  this  niunbfr 
eleven  were  taught  gratis.  At  that  periodf  the  emo- 
luments of  the  master  were  «tated  at  £128  per  •mfcnm, 
derimble  from  the  moiety  of  an  estate  bequeathed  bf 
Bishop  Hodson,*  amounting  to  £25,  and  .from  a  sab* 
ecription  by  the  bishop  and  cleigy  amoeotilig  to  £80.; 
the  bishop  before  that  lime  had  usual](y  givien  £80  per 
annum. 

The  pupils  at  present  are  more  numerous;  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  increasing  the  accommoda- 
tions for  boarders  in  the  house,  have  probably  altered 
the  scale  of  remuneration  to  the  masterSi  reiy  consi- 
derably. Not  only  were  upper  rooms  devoted  to  dor^ 
mitories,  but  one  of  the  best  parlours  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  same  purpose.  The  annual  charge  for 
boarders  is  twenty-five  guineas,  and  four  guineto  at 
entrance. 

The  following  is  the  i*eport  made  upon  the  sehod 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  Ire- 
land.t 

*^  In  the  diocese  of  Elphin  there  has  long  been  an 
efficient  and  creditable  diocesan  school  maintained  in 


*  I  was  informed,  that  th«  extent  of  tkia  estate  it  abovt  300 
and  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  existing  leaiet,  ther«  will,  ftokMf,  bt 
^  rise  in  the  rental. 

t  Fifth  report,  dated  May,  18i7. 
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the  town  of  Elphin.  Hie  schodl-house  i»  old ;  but 
when  Visited  by  us,  was  in  very  tolerable  repait,  in 
which  it  had  been  put  principally  at  the  expense  of 
the  master.  Tt  has  an  endowment  of  fifteen  acres  ot 
land  contiguous  to  the  town.  It  is  also  endowed  with 
the  moiety  of  an  estate  of  about  800  acres  in  the 
County  of  Cavan,  devised  by  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodson,  formerly  Bishop  of  Elphin.  We  learn  that 
this  estate  is  at  present  held  for  the  residue  of  t^-o 
lives  under  a  lease  very  improvidently  made.  From 
what  has  been  stated  to  us,  we  think  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  lease  was  granted,  may  re- 
quire the  consideration  of  the  Attorney  General ;  and 
will  justify  the  recommendation  that  the  estates  an- 
nexed to  the  diocesan  schools,  should,  like  the  estates 
of  the  royal  schools,  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  trust  for  those  institutions.*' 

'^  We  found  in  this  school  four  boarders  and  about 
twenty  day  boys.  Mr.  Smith,  the  present  master^  is 
curate  of  Elphin  and  vicar  general  of  the  diocese.** 

At  a  subsequent  period,  they  state  that  there  were 
five  boarders  and  twenty-three  day  scholars,  of  whom 
sixteen  were  free. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Hodson, 
it  may  be  perceived,  that  it  is  only  the  children  of 
poor  parents  who  are  to  be  taught  ffratis ;  and  they 
are  not  admitted  indiscriminately.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  nature  and  character  of  the  school,  and  the 
system  of  education  pursued,  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable, as  well  as  injudicious,  to  receive  pupils  just  as 
they  came.  Such,  therefore,  alone,  are  admitted  on 
the  gratuitous  list,  who  have  already  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  minor  schools  of  the  place,  and  who 
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give  promise  of  profiting  by  the  superior  education  o£ 
the  diocesan  school.  The  selectioQ  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  many  instance  with  judgment  and 
liberality;  for  several  of  these  poorer  boys  have  ol>> 
tained  sizarships  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  the 
son  of  an  humble  shoemaker  of  Elphin,  is  now  ac- 
tually a  scholar  in  the  University,  and  eminently  dit* 
tinguished  by  his  various  acquirements.  The  qrstem 
is  obviously  one  calculated  to  bring  forth  the  xeal 
talent  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  th^ 
similar  opportunities  should  not  be  afforded  in  other 
places,  to  boys  who  excel  the  generality  of  their 
school-fellows,  to  obtain  the  nieans  of  a  superior  edu- 
cation. The  number  of  free  scholars  continues  the 
same  as  reported  to.  P^irliament  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  building  is  a  moderate  sized  comfortable  house 
of  two  stories,  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  tQwn, 
and  separated  from  the  line  of  the  main  street  by  a 
small  court  or  garden,  planted  with  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  situation  seems  healthful  and  airy^  and 
the  windows  of  the  upper  dormitories  command  viewt 
over  an  extensive  range  of  country,  gently  undulated 
and  under  cultivation.  The  house  was  erected,  as  I 
was  informed,  some  time  about  the  year  1770. 

Tlie  school- room,  an  apartment  of  moderate  size, 
and  in  the  rough  condition  to  which  such  places  are 
commonly  reduced  by  the  wild  inmates  who  usually 
occupy  them,  assumes  upon  occasion  a  higher  rank 
in  the  diocese ;  for  in  it  the  bishop's  court  is  held,  in 
all  the  popip  which  can  be  conferred  by  school-boy 
desks,  school-boy  forms,  and  old  deal  presses,  shoved 
out  of  their  usual  standing- places  against  the  wall. 
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and  fe>adju5ted  for  the  cfiremonies  .of  the  law.    What 

becomes  of  the  pupils  duriiig  the  leniporarv  ocnipa- 
lion  of  their  place  of  study,  it  is  needless  to  inquire. 
Possibly  they  may  be  imbihiog,  the  while,  early  les- 
ions in  ecclesinstical  jurisprudence;  and  learning  what 
migbty  cousequences  may  ensue  from  little  causes. 
Preparations  were  about  to  be  made  for  the  hearing 
of  a  tithe  case,  anil  I  was  nnx^ions  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court;  but  the  prosecutor  not 
having  appeared  in  town,  by  the  expected  lime,  the 
<:ifficei*s  of  the  court,  after  a  short  consultation  in  tha 
street,  returned  to  their  several  homes,  and  the  school- 
room did  not  undergo  the  usual  metamorphosis.  Since 
the  tithe  composition  act  has  been  in  operation,  causes 
of  this  nature  are  rare:  formerly  they  used  to  bo  very 


Besides  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  five  otheri 
are  mentioned  by  the  commissioQerB  in  their  report  to 
paiiiament.  Two  ft»  males,  from  which  the  masters 
•ereially  received  emoluments,  amounting  to  £26  in 
one  instance,  and  to  j£32  in  the  other.  These  were 
attended  entirely  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  master 
receiving  the  smaller  emolument  had  the  larger  school : 
of  course,  his  charges  were  lower,  and  the  instruc- 
tion given,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  may 
he  presumed  to  have  been  of  an  inferior  description. 
In  the  one  school  there  were  seventy-three  scholars,  of 
which  forty-six  were  males :  in  the  other  sixty,  of 
which  thirty-eight  were  males. 

Two  other  schools  were  for  females  exclusively; 
the  one  affording  gratnitous  education  to  fifty  girls, 
of  whom  forty-seven  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  sa- 
lary of  the  mistress  £20  per  annum,  the  other  a  «maU 
2  Z 
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pay  school,  with  ten  pupils  in  a  room,  eight  feet  by 
seven  feet,  and  the  whole  emolument  of  the  mistreat 
only  £8  per  annum.    These  small  schools  are  oonti- 
Qually  undergoing  changes ;  new  ones  starting  op  on 
speculation,  and  others  dying  off;  so  that  the  retums 
of  the  commissioners  a  few  years  ago,  may  afford  a 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  their  numbers  and  cir- 
cumstances, as  compared  with  the  population  of  the 
place.    But  the  great  change  and  improvement  at 
Elphin,  has  been  in  the  erection  of  the  parish  school, 
also  mentioned  by  the  commissioners,  in  which  were 
about  sixty  children,  the  numbers  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  being  nearly  equal:   the  males  forty,  fe- 
males twenty.     A  new  cottage  was  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  cost  £70.     The  Kildare-Place  Society 
give  £30  per  annum,  the  Bishop  £10,  and  the  incuok- 
bent  of  the  parish  £5. 

TJie  Register  Office  of  the  diocese  is  in  a  thatched 
house,  nearly  opposite  to  the  inn,  where  a  small  deal 
press  in  a  front  parlour,  contains  all  the  archives  of  the 
see.  The  registrar,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kenny,  with  more  than 
ordinary  politeness,  unlocked  it  for  my  inspection,  and 
offered  his  assistance  in  procuring  any  information 
of  which  I  was  in  search ;  but  I  had  already  been 
given  to  understaud,  that  examinations  had  been 
made  by  persons  every  way  more  competent  to  the 
task  than  myself,  and  that  no  documents  existed  of  a 
general  or  very  interesting  nature,  but  merely  what 
related  exclusively  to  the  property  of  the  see.  I  had 
been  told  that  there  was  an  instrument  in  the  office 
respecting  an  inquisition,  ordered  to  be  held  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth :  but  Mr.  Kenny  informed  me  that 
the  oldest  record  dated  only  from  1071. 
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At  the  time  of  my  being  at  Elphin,  Mr.  Kenny  had 
no  more  in  his  power  iliaii  to  offer  lue  ;i  copy  of  ihe 
papers  which  had  been  then  already  pi-esented  to  Par- 
liament, and  printed,  relative  to  the  tithe  composition 
in  the  dioeese ;  and  these  were  avowedly  imperfect,  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  the  books  of  applotmeot,  owing  to 
the  slovenly  way  in  which  business  is  sometimes  con- 
ducted, had  not  been  deposited  in  his  office.* 

It  may  perhaps  he  fitting  also  to  mention,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  feelings  on  the  subject  in  the  county, 
that  few  wills  are  proved  iu  the  court  of  the  diocese; 
and  that  families  rather  ti-ust  to  the  arrangements 
which  can  be  made  amongst  themselves,  than  go 
through  the  process  which  exposes  them  to  the  pay- 
ment of  legacy  duties.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  where 
security  of  properly  is  at  stake,  the  law  is  complied 
with;  but  wherever  it  can  be  evaded  with  tolerable 
safety,  there  is  no  scruple  ou  the  subject ;  and  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  to  the  crown  is  very  inconsi- 
derable for  so  wealthy  a  diocese.  The  hardship  of 
this  tax,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  and  wherever  there 
is  injustice,  there  is  impolicy,  has  been  often  im- 
pugned. This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  the  general 
question ;  but  the  few  observations  which  I  have  made 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  opinion  which  is  enter- 
tained about  it  io  one  county .t 

*  I  sball  U&vetiie  insertioD  of  time  docaincDb  to  tb«  lait.  in  the  hope 
of  procuiing  the  most  recent  and  complete  iDformalion  on  tbe  sabject. 

t  There  ii  itilt  uMither  subject  u  connected  with  tbe  Uwi  of  tba  tud 
which  I  cannot  pan  oTsr  unnoUced.  Mi.  Kenny  had  been  haitjiy  and 
uBceremonioualy  diimiued  from  hia  office  of  refiatiai,  and  another  perioa 
subMituted  in  hii  place,  who  lot  lome  time  filled  tbe  duties  thereof.  Hr. 
Keany  disputed  the  leeal'ty  of  the  diimiiaal,  and  tlie  btlt  of  tbe  font  Courta 
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Cathedral.— The  cathedral  church  of  Elphin,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  stands  in  the  miildle  of  a 
cemetery,  separated  from  the  main  street  by  a  wall,  and 
planted  with  trees.  The  body  of  the  church  not  unlike 
an  English  barn,  except  from  its  having  on  the  north 
side,  next  the  street,  four  round  topped  windows,  it 
a  modern  building  with  a  common  eaves  roof  newly 
slated,  little  in  harmony  or  keeping  with  the  ancient 
steeple.    The  latter  square,  narrow,  and  tall,  is  con- 
siderably dilapidated ;  its  summit  ragged ;  and  its  sides 
in  places  disifigured  by  broken  plaster.    The  interier 
of  the  church,  however,  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
its  external  aspect,  being  perfectly  neat  and  trim.  The 
whole  of  the  nave  is  fitted  up  with  pews,  between 
which  there  has  been  left  a  single  central  passage. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  east,  as  usual,  appear  thebishopU 
throne,  and  the  several  stalls  and  seats  appropriated 
to  the  dean,  archdeacon,  prebends,  precentors,  &c.,  all 
inscribed  with  their  respective  titles.    A  semicircular 
fan  light  over  the  altar  is  the  principal  source  of  illu- 
mination.    The  whole  length  of  the  church  is  about 
eighty  feet ;  its  breadth  twenty -eight. 

The  font,  made  of  metal,  and  placed  near  the  pulpit, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  seats  for  the  dignitaries,  is  large 

raiDg  for  a  considerable  lime  with  the  pleadingt  in  the  canfe*  Tht  pro- 
ceedings terminated  in  Mr.  Kenny's  favour,  and  his  pencaaeat  riglit  to  tbt 
ofBce  was  established,  beyond  all  further  question.  Bat,  alu !  in  whit  a 
lamentable  state  are  the  laws  of  a  country,  where  right  can  only  be  oitn* 
blished  at  an  expense  akin  to  ruin  ;  and  where  a  man,  merely  in  defendiag 
his  oH'n  possession,  is  driven  to  sacrifices  of  fortune  likely  to  be^  Ml  in 
his  family  for  generations  to  come.  Why  should  not  a  lofer,  especially 
one  who  has  wantonly  commenced  the  litigation,  be  obliged  to  pay  tht 
whole  and  entire  expenses  to  which  he  has  exposed  his  unwilling  adTtfsary, 
as  well  as  the  mere  taxed  cosU  ? 
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mud  trell  fonned,  consisting  of  a  circular  vase  standing 
on  a  tripod. 

No  choir  is  maintained;  but  there  are  some  singing 
children,  who  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  ordinary 
weekly  service  of  the  parish,  to  which  this  church, 
£>r  there  is  no  other,  is  appropriated. 

In  the  vestry,  the  following  inscription  appears,  in 
gilded  letters,  carved  on  a  tablet  of  stone  inserted  in 
the  wall  and  covered  with  glassy 

This  Cathedral  was  new  roofed  and 
Slated  in  the  year  1823  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter: 
The  expense  of  which  was  aided  by  a 
Donation  from    the    Right   Reverend 

■ 

John  Leslie  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  inscription  in  tha 
vestry,  and  Uie  cathedral  of  Elphin  may  claim  the  rare 
distinction  of  such  an  exhibition,  as  probably  no  other 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty 
can  pretend  to.  In  the  main  passage  along  the  nave, 
according  to  ancient  but  abominable  usage,  numerous 
persons  of  distinction  had  been  interred,  and  the  pas- 
sage was  literally  paved  with  the  grave  stones.  In 
alteriug  the  church,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove 
these  stones;  but  that  they  might  not  be  lost  to  poste- 
rity, all  were  carefully  built  into  the  walls  of  the  vestry, 
where  they  now  appear,  covering  the  spaces  on  each 
side  of  the  fire-place,  and  nearly  half  of  one  of  the 
contiguous  walls.  But  the  conservative  care  of  the 
very  reverend  the  Dean,  for  to  his  department,  such 
matters  are,  as  I  apprehend,  usually  referred,  did  not  end 
here;  and  the  faces  of  the  stones  were  daubed  entirely 
over  with  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  black  in  the  centre, 
at  the  edges  bordered  with  white.    Nothing  can  be 
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more  thoroughly  funereal  and  dismal.  But  if  the  in- 
scriptions had  been  before  difficult  to  decipher,  fTom 
ihe  wearing  away  of  the  stone  by  the  repeated  tread 
of  passengers,  matters  were  in  no  wise  mended  by  clog^« 
ging  up  the  letters  with  paint  as  thick  as  black  ball. 
In  fact,  without  scraping,  they  are  utterly  illegible^  in 
many  places ;  as  I  found  to  my  cost,  after  faaTing  spent 
near  two  hours  of  the  evening,  at  the  task,  with  a 
strong  wax  light,  sometimes  held  by  the  sexton,  tome- 
times  by  myself. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  inscriptions  : 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Edwa- 
rd King  Doctor  in  Divinity  co- 
nsecrated Bishop  of  Elphin  anno 
Dmni  1610  and  continued  Bp  in  that 
See  until  the  eighth  of  March 
1638  on  which  day  and  yeare  he 
died  at  the  age  of  63.  This  Biiho* 
p  much  augmented  the  revenue 
of  that  see  was  a  constant  pre- 
acher of  Grods  word  and  a  man 
of  great  sanctity  of  life. 


Depositum  Joannis  Hodson 

Nuper  Elphinensis  Episco 

pi   que  obyt   18   Feb 

anno  Domini  1685 

et  aetatis  suse  77 

Hie  requiescat 

In   spe   bea 

t«B  resur- 

recti- 

onis 
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M  S 
Exmita 

Aodoenni  OTD.,..uiniger 

Quaa  in  Elphineui. , , .  Tecondi, . . . 

Supremu, , ,  ,ulu... . 

monebit 

Certuumam  fidem  In  Cathotico 

Fidelium  rein^«ntiuin  coetemum  indoendi 

Natns  est  anno  eene  Chrutian, . . . 

MDCXXIII 

Denstiw  zviii  Jaanarii  naao 

MSCLXIIII 

Uxore  HizaljetliB  FiU^uldr 

Cum  Rexi  iberia  anpentite 

Qns  doloris  ana  atque  unoria 

Hoc  monumentnis 

VuD  moerena  poaoit 
Tandem  depomiit  qokquid  enl 
Mortale  Elizftbetha  sapra  acripta 


conjox 

{The  latter  lines  were  quite  illegible.) 


The  body  of. ... 

LVNCARE 
and  hiBwife  Anne 
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Here  lietli 
the   body  of 
Nathaniel 
King 
1636 


Underaoath  this  stone  lyeth. .  •  • 

of 

Bishop  of  Elphin. 

Whatever  observations  may  be  passed  upon  the 
emoluments  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
the  salaries  of  the  more  humble  servants  of  this  cathe- 
dral will  scarcely  be  impugned. 

That  of  the  clerk  (Laird)  amounts  to  £10  per  an- 
num. 

That  of  the  sexton  and  verger  to  £8  4«.  Id. 

The  latter  carries  the  verge,  and  walks  before  the 
Bishop  in  and  out  of  the  cathedral. 

The  title  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Elphin  is  as 

follows: 

Ecclesia  Catholica  Bcatas  Virginis  Marias. 
The  sec  of  Elphin  is  reputed  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Patrick)  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  name  of  Elphin  w^as  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  huge  stone,  called  the  stone  of 
the  giant  Fin-mac-cool.  Others,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, says  Ware,  ^^  interpret  the  name  to  sig^ifie  a 
stone  of  a  clear  transparent  fountain,  ail^  signifying  in 
old  Irish  a  stone,  and  Jin  or  Jion^  white."  Flaherty 
gives  an  account  that  this  stone  fell  prostrate  on  the 
9th  October,  1675,  and  that  the  certain  day  and  hour 
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of  its  falling  was  foretold  by  some  person  wh6  called 
out  witnesses  to  see  it  fall.  Possibly  this  was  eflFected 
by  some  contrivance  of  his,- that  he  might  gain  the  re- 
putation of  a  prophet. —  fVare*s  Bishops j  1,  628. 

The  see  of  Elphin  was  enriched  a  little  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  upon  the  union 
of  the  see  of  Roscommon  to  it,  with  many  large 
estates.  Several  other  sees,  as  Ardcame,  Drumclive, 
&c.  were  also  united  to  it,  but  at  what  time  is  un- 
known. By  these  unions  the  see  of  Elphin  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  richest  in  this  country:  and  al- 
though its  possessions  had  been  scandalously  alienated 
and  its  revenues  reduced  to  200  marks;  yet,  through 
the  exertions  of  Bishop  King,  whom  Lord  Strafford, 
in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Laud,  styles  a  truly  royal 
bishop,  in  allusion  to  his  simame,  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions were  recovered,  and  the  income  of  the  see 
raised  to  £1000  per  annum.  - 

This  diocese  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  of  Roscommon;  a  large  part  of  Sligo  and* 
Mayo,  and  a  small  part  of  Mayo.  It  extends  about 
thirty  miles  English  from  north  to  south,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  thirty. 

Bishop  King  during  his  prelacy,  built  a  castle  at 
ElphiU;  with  offices  adjoining,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  endowed  it  with  lands  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. 

In  1645  Bishop  Tilson  delivered  the  castle  of 
Elphin  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  president  of  Con- 
naught,  and  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the 
see  continued  vacant  and  its  revenues  were  seques- 
trated: but  on  the  restoration,  John  Parker,  having 

3  A 
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become  bishop,  applied  himself  to  repair  both  the 
thedral  and  the  episcopal  palace. 

In  1685  Bishop  John  Hudson  left  by  his  will  the 
snm  of  £566,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  tee 
house  where  the  old  castle  stood  near  Elphin ;  but  hj 
an  act  of  the  10th  William  III.,  permission  waa  gtanted 
to  remove  the  timber  and  other  materials  of  this  tee 
house,  to  any  other  part  of  the  see  lands  which  he 
thought  more  appropriate  for  the  residence  of  the 
bishops,  subject  however  to  the  approbation  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province. 


ouvsR  0OLD6M  rra. 


Before  I  take  leave  of  Elphin,  there  remaina  yet 
another  subject  connected  with  the  place  to  be  men- 
tioned, to  which  the  appropriation  of  a  few  pages  will 
scarcely  be  considered  as  superfluous,  since  they  relate 
to  Oliver  Groldsmith,  the  poet  of  Ireland,  par  eccel- 
fefice,  I  was  about  to  say,  and  certainly  so,  beyond 
all  hesitation,  if  we  could  by  possibility  forget  the  ge* 
nius  of  the  present  day* 

That  the  family  of  Goldsmith  had  long  resided  in 
Connaught,  and  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  neither  is  it  questioned,  that  a 
part  of  his  education  w&s  received  at  the  diocesan 
school  of  Elphin;  but  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  that 
the  birth-place  of  a  man,  celebrated  as  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  whose 
family  and  connexions  were  numerous  and  well  known, 
should  have  become,  so  very  soon  after  his  decease,  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.    Dr.  Johnson,  who 
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wrote  the  Latin  epitaph  inscribed  upon,  bis  mbnn- 
ment  in  Westminster-abbey,  himself  the  friend  off 
Goldsmith,  and  likely  upon  such  a  matter  to  hare 
had  communication  with  the  surviving  relatives,  would 
acaicely  have  assigned  the  obscure  hamlet  of  Flsllice 
or  Pallas,*  in  the  county  of  Longford,  as  the  spot; 
without  having  received  what  he  considered  aceniale 
information;  unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  supposed, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  fancy;  and 
that  whilst  there  was  a  shadow  of  authority  to  conn- 
tenance  it,  he  selected  Pdlas  as  a  place,  from  its  very 
name,  befitting  the  birth  of  the  poet,  historian,  and 
physician.f  Indeed  from  the  translation  which  has 
heretofore  been  made  of  the  passage,  **  bom  at  a 
place  where  Pallas  had  fixed  her  name/*  it  would  ap^ 
pear  as  if  some  persons  had  considered  it  purely  figu- 
rative. 

The  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  epitaph,  wias 
naturally  followed  by  subsequent  writers ;  but  not  in 
every  instance ;  for  in  the  sketch  of  Ooldsmith*s  life 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  it  is  set  forth  that 
he  was  bom  at  Roscommon  ;  and  that  his  father  pos- 
sessed a  small  estate  in  the  county  of  the  same  name. 

An  extract  from  the  books  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  procured  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  a 
former  fellow  of  the  College,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Malone,  threw  still  further  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  stated  that  he  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath. 

*  Natus  in  Hiberam  Foroie  Longforditnsis 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 
t  KXaiiri  wotfirriv,  ior6fnKov,  ^vaiKov. 

JoUNbOff. 
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1744,  Jun.  11.  Olivarius  Goldsmith.  Sis.  Filius 
Caroli  Clerici.  ann.  agens  15.  natus  in  comitato 
Westmcath:  educatus  sub  ferula.  Mi:  Hngbea.  ad- 
missus  est.  tutor.  M.  Wilder. 

But  this  eutry  is  generally  allowed  to  be  inooorreet; 
.and  the  error  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
father  being  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Westmeath,  in 
,the  parish  of  Kilkenny  West,  of  which  he  had  been 
for  several  preceding  years  the  rector,  baTUig  ento- 
.oeeded  the  Rev.  Mr*  Green. 

In  the  four  volume  edition  of  Goldsmith's  woik% 
8ve.  London,  1801,  the  original  authority  of  theepi^ 
taph  is  adhered  to ;  but  coupled  with  the  circumatance 
of  the  birth  having  taken  place  in  a  house  which  was 
lent  to  the  young  couple,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ghreen,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  and  who  was,  at 
that  time,  rector  of  Kilkenny  West:  this  appears 
to  have  been  g^vcn  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Law,  then 
Bishop  of  Elphin. 

.  Again,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  small  volume 
of  Goldsmith's  poetical  works,  edited  by  Dr.  Aikin, 
and  published  subsequently  to  the  edition  above  al* 
luded  to,  the  birth-place  is  fixed  differently  from  all 
those  previously  mentioned,  and  stated  to  have  actu- 
ally been  at  Elphin ;  coupled,  however,  with  the  same 
story  of  the  house  having  been  lent  to  the  young 
couple  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  uncle  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Green.  But  Oliver  was  not  the  eldest  child  of  his 
parents ;  nor  born  until  after  an  interval  of  seven  years 
from  the  birth  of  his  brother  Henry,  so  that  young  as 
the  couple  might  have  been  regarded,  they  must,  at 
least,  have  been  married  for  nearly  eight  years.     It 
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is  not  mentioned  in  the  memoir  upon  what  authority 
this  account  is  g^yen. 

Such  a  contn^^ety  of  evidence  might  well  have 
suggested  the  expediency  of  instituting  more  rigorous 
inquiries  into  the  subject;  and  at  length,  the  Rev. 
George  Mangin,  in  a  little  work,  entitled  an  Essay  on 
Light  Reading,  brought  forward  testimonies  which 
appear  to  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.    Mr. 
Mangin  addressed  himself  with  much  earnestness  to 
persons  living  in  those  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  which 
were  reputed  to  be  cpnnected  with  GoldraiitVs  pa- 
tentage,  birth,  and  education;  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  none  qi  the  places  are  situated  at  a 
jfreater  distance  from  each  other  than  might  be  ac- 
XM>mpli8hed  in  amoming^s  ride,  although  they  happen 
to  lie  in  three  several  counties.    Amongst  others^  he 
addressed  the  Rev.  Dn  Annesley  Strean,  then  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter^s,  in  Athlone,  but  who 
formerly  had  been  curate  of  ELilkenny  West,  in  West- 
meath ;  that  is,  curate  of  the  very  same  parish  which 
had  been  served  by  Goldsmith^s  father  as  rector ;  and 
afterwards  by  his  brother  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith, 
as  curate,  the  curate  ^*  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds 
a  year;"  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable*  that  the 
same  salary  continued  attached  to  the  curacy  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Strean.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed, 
that  a  person  living  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Au- 
bum,  and  himself  the  actual  successor  of  the  preacher 
of  the  Deserted  Village,  could  have  been  indifferent 
to  any  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
place,  or  the  author  of  the  poem;  on  the  contrary. 
Dr.  Strean  appears  to  have  felt  great  zeal  upon  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Mangin   was  fortunate  in  having 
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addressed  himself  to  one  who  proved  in  the  end  to 
capable  of  affording  just  intelligence. 

Dr.  Strean,  under  the  date  of  Dec.  1807,  replies  to 
Mr.  Mangin,  that  two  places  contended  for  the  honour 
of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  poet,  Pallas,  in  the 
coimty  of  Longford,  and  Ardnaghan,  in  correct  Celtic 
orthography  Airdnagubhan,  in  English  SmiiVs  EStt^ 
which  is  close  to  the  town  of  Elphin ;  and  he  adds, 
that  "  nothwithstanding  he  had  travelled  many  miles 
to  inquire  of  the  bard's  relations,  as  well  as  of  some 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place  who  knew  him 
and  his  family,  adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.^  However,  says 
he,  the  most  authentic  account  is  in  favour  lA  the  latter 
place,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived,  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  poet's  father  had  re- 
moved to  Pallas,  whilst  Oliver  was  a  boy;  and  where* 
he  lived  in  his  father's  house  till  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  when  his  father  removed  to  Lishoy,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilkenny  West,  and  there  built  the 
house  afterwards  celebrated  by  the  poet." 

But  it  seems  not  less  strange  than  fortuitous,  that 
during  the  very  time,  whilst  Dr.  Strean  was  penning 
these  lines,  a  letter  should  have  actually  arrived  from 
Mr.  Robert  Jones  Lloyd,  dated  Smith  Hill,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 

*  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  iDquire  into  the  variona  tettimoiiwi  relative 
to  this  part  of  Dr.  Strean's  statements,  but  merely  ffty,  that  at  PaUai, 
which  1  visited,  the  tradition  was,  that  although  Oliver  Goklsmitli  was 
born  ihtre,  he  was  removed  whilst  still  an  infant  to  the  new  hooft  at 
Lixhoy.  The  site  of  the  house  is  pointed  out  at  Pallas  ;  but  the  building 
has  been  long  since  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  which  were 
wanting  for  the  completion  of  a  new  lodge  at  a  short  distance  ;  the  firait 
trees  of  the  old  garden,  however,  were  still  in  being  and  in  beariog. 
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premiae,  although  indeed  it  is  stated  in  the  letter, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd's  grandmother,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
mother,  were  own  sisters. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  STREAN. 

''  Smith  Hill,  24th  Dec.  1807. 
'*  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  Rev.  Oliver  Jones  was  curate  of  Elphin, 
and  also  had  the  diocesan  school  of  th^  town :  he  lived  where 
I  now  live,  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  chnrch.* 
He  had  four  daughters  and  no  son.  My  grandfather,  George 
Hicks,  was  married  to  one  of  these  daughters,  and  conse- 
quently knew  every  circumstance  relating  to  that  family;  and 
has  often  told  me^  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  who  was 
fluurried  to  another  of  Mr.  Jones's  daughters,  had  a  enracy 
somewhere  near  Athlone;t  and  that  Mrs.  Goldsmith  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jones,  then  a  widow, 
and  living  at  Smith  Hill:  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  horn 
here,  in  his  gprandfather*s  house,  that  he  was  nursed  and 
reared  here,  and  got  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  Elphin. 

*'  My  mother,  the  only  child  of  the  above  George  Hicks  and 

Miss  Jones,  was  contemporary  with  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
brought  up  in  her  grandfather's  house.  She  also  has  oflen  told 
me  the  foregoing  circumstances ;  and  has  shown  me  the  very 
spot  where  the  bed  stood  in  which  Goldsmith  was  bom.  From 
what  I  have  always  heard  and  understood,  I  never  had  a  doubt 
on  my  mind,  that  Goldsmith  was  bom  here. 

**  I  am,  &c.  &c. 
"  ROBERT  JONES  LLOYD." 

*  Church  of  Elphin. 

t  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  curate  of  the  chapel  of  etae  in  the  parish 
of  Cloncalla  or  Forgeney,  near  to  which  Pallas  is  situated. 
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This  letter  of  Mr.  Lloyd^s  seems  to  put  the  ques- 
tion at  rest:  for  though  the  parents  might  have  been 
settled  at  Pallas  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  yet  it  was 
and  is  but  an  ordinary  occurrence  for  a  daughter  to 
seek  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  mother  during  her 
confinement,  and  Smith  Hill  being  within  a  moming^s 
ride,  the  daughter  might  as  naturally  have  gone  to  the 
mother's  house,  as  the  latter  to  her  daughter's. 

Mankind  have  attached  an  importance  to  the 
birth-places  of  eminent  persons,  beyond  what  the  sub* 
ject  perhaps  really  deserves.  As  determining  coun- 
try, as  determining  citizenship,  of  course  the  place  of 
birth  of  every  individual  is  of  consequence,  for  the 
laws  have  made  it  so ;  but  whether  Groldsmith  drew 
his  natal  breath  at  Smith  Hill,  or  at  some  five  and 
twenty  miles  distance,  near  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Inny,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  is  a  meie 
point  of  ideal  value  to  those  who  happen  to  live  in 
the  same  place,  and  who  fancy  that  honour  and  cele- 
brity being  attached  to  the  spot,  may  by  possibility 
be  reflected  upon  themselves.  It  would  be  idle,  ne- 
vertheless, to  deny,  that  the  sight  of  the  birth-place 
of  those  who  have  been  highly  distinguished  in  ■■ 
honourable  and  glorious  career  of  life,  is  capable  of 
exciting  emotions  in  the  mind,  which  would  not  arise 
from  a  visit  to  an  ordinary  place;  and  the  verdant 
slopes  and  old  trees  at  Pallas,  during  the  hours  which 
I  strayed  amongst  them,  afforded  me  a  pleasure,  under 
the  idea  of  their  being  connected  with  Goldsmith's 
memory,  which  they  most  certainly  could  not  have 
done,  if  the  name  of  Pallas  had  never  been  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  his.  I  visited  Pallas  before  ever 
I  saw  Smith  Hill,  and  the  evidence,  the  traditional 
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evidence  which  I  had  coUectcJ  at  the  former  place, 
liad  scarcely  left  a  doubt  on  my  mind  of  its  having; 
been  that  where  Goldsmith  nas  horn.  It  was  not 
until  after  my  return  to  Dublin,  that  I  read  Mr. 
Lloyd's  letter  in  Maugin's  Essay;  and  it  was  with 
mortification,  I  fouud  not  only  that  I  had  passed 
Smith  Hill  comparatively  unnoticed;  but  that  amongst 
the  letters  of  iutroducliou  which  I  had  not  used, 
there  was  one  which  would  have  opened  a  facile 
aeccss  to  ihe  very  house  in  question.  Cireumstancea 
needless  to  mention,  prevented  mc  from  delivering  il; 
and,  indeed,  if  I  had  availed  myself  of  every  letter 
of  introduction,  and  accepted  of  all  the  hospitable 
invitations  which  were  sent  to  mc,  I  might  perhaps 
have  been  still  lingering  in  the  county  of  Koscom- 
mon,  instead  of  penning  these  lines  by  iny  own  fire 
aide. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  admitted,  that  a  field  of  liir 
more  interesting  inquiry  than  the  one  merely  referring 
to  birth-place,  may  be  found  in  what  relates  to  (he 
education  and  early  habits  of  the  poet,  the  associa- 
tions wherewith  they  were  accompanied,  and  above 
all,  the  rural  scenery  amidst  which  Goldsmith  passed 
his  youth,  and  which  appears  to  have  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  his  mind.  But  these  are  matters, 
which  belong  to  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and 
Longford,  and  the  particulars  which  I  have  collected 
I  have  reserved  for  another  place. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  here,  that  Goldsmith 
received  a  part  of  his  education  at  the  diocesan  school 
of  Elphin,  although  it  is  not  exactly  known  how 
long  he  continued  there ;  but  it  was  in  other  schools 
and  other  places  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
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developed.  At  Elpbin,  however,  the  most  important 
probably  of  all  the  events  of  his  life  took  place,  his 
rejection,  by  Bishop  Synge,  on  presenting  himself 
for  examination  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  Dr. 
Strean  informs  us,  the  tradition  ran  of  his  having  been 
rejected  for  appearing  before  the  Bishop  in  the  very 
unsuitable  dress  of  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches;  bnt  it 
has  been  averred  also,  that  the  reports  of  his  eondact 
in  college,  which  had  not  been  of  the  most  regular 
kind,  had  made  an  undue  impression  upon  the  Bishop. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  soon 
after  this  rejection,  he  relinquished  all  ideas  of  the 
church,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  adopted 
the  resolution  of  commencing  the  study  of  physic. 

The  example  of  his  elder  brother  Henry  was  any 
thing  but  encouraging  to  an  aspirant  after  church 
preferment ;  for  with  irreproachable  conduct,  and 
zeal  and  diligence  in  his  profession,  he  never  obtained 
more  than  a  curacy  of  £40  per  annum.  Whether  the 
flame  of  poetry  would  have  remained  smouldering 
during  the  leisure  or  the  duties  of  a  clerical  life;  whe- 
ther it  would  have  been  utterly  extinguished,  or  have 
burst  forth  with  more  brilliancy,  are  subjects  of  spe- 
culative inquiry.  "  If  he  had  been  rich,"  says  Cum- 
berland, **  the  world  would  have  been  poorer  than  it  is, 
by  the  loss  of  all  the  treasures  of  his  genius,  and  the 
contributions  of  his  pen."  That  Goldsmith  worked  dili- 
gently during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  for  actual  hire 
which  he  received  from  the  booksellers,  is  sufficiently 
known ;  bnt  his  principal  poems,  the  Traveller,  De- 
serted A'illa<j^c,  Haunch  of  Venison,  Retaliation,  and 
others  might  be  added,  were  surely  not  written  in  the 
spirit  of  gain,  although  they  commanded  an  immediate 
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price  when  ready  for  pablication.  Notwkbstonding  the 
tennination  of  the  Ticar  of  Wakefield  was  looked  for- 
ward to  also,  as  a  period  when  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  aatbor  were  Kkely  toberelieredby  the  money  which 
it  was  expected  tobriii^,  it  does  sot  appear  either  that 
emolument  was  his  aim  in  undertaking  that  work ;  a 
work  in  which  true  and  genuine  piety  and  humble  re- 
aignation  to  the  divine  will,  nnder  the  adversities  of 
life,  and  the  visitations  of  providence,  are  described  in 
the  most  attractive  coIudts;  a  work  which  not  only 
has  already  exercised,  but  which  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  greater  influence  over  the  moral 
feelings,  more  especially  in  female  kind,  than  all  the 
writings  of  all  the  learned  and  proibund  theologians 
which  have  emanated  from  the  diocese  of  Etphin, 
since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  the  founder. 


Once  the  seat  of  an  abbey,  and  of  a  powerful 
castle,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  Legislative  Union,  a 
borough,  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, is  at  present  no  more  than  a  small  straggling 
village  containing  about  a  score  of  dwellings.  It  eour 
tained  one  small  shop,  poorly  provided,  whiskey  of 
course,  always  excepted  ;  yet  lying  at  the  door  in  front, 
I  observed  sheet  lead  in  rolls,  and  slates  of  excellent 
quality,  which  I  was  informed  had  been  sent  from 
Tarmonbarry,  for  sale  on  commission,  a  tolerable  proof 
that  new  buildings  or  repairs  were  going  briskly  on 
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in  the  neighbourhood.  A  small  stream  passes  through 
the  village,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge. 

Tlie  Abbeyj  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bridge,  is  merely  separated  from  it  by  a  piece  of  low 
waste  ground,  over  which  there  is  a  free  passage;  and, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  an  extensive 
cemetery  spreads  under  the  ruins,  in  which,  though 
still  in  common  use,  the  graves  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  space  assigned  to  them.  Mn  Archdall,  in  his 
Monasticon,  describes  the  abbey  as  still  pretty  entire, 
though  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  the  church  and  of  some 
of  the  dependencies  of  the  abbey,  are  indeed  still  stand- 
ing; but  the  only  part  which  attracts  attention  at  first 
view,  is  that  on  the  side  next  the  bridge,  where  two 
pointed  arches,  inserted  in  a  massive  wall  and  resting 
upon  an  intermediate  round  pillar,  still  remain  in  per- 
fect preservation.  Whether  these  arches  were  in- 
tended to  open  a  communication  with  a  small  aisle,  or 
with  a  chapel  contiguous  to  the  church,  appears  ques- 
tionable ;  for  openings  into  an  aisle,  of  the  length 
of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  a  third  arch,  or  even  a  fourth  one, 
might  have  been  found  expedient ;  whilst  a  double 
portal,  as  a  mere  entrance  to  a  chapel,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unusual  style  of  constniction.  What- 
ever might  have  been  their  purpose,  the  arches  were 
admirably  executed,  as  their  complete  preservation  to 
the  present  day  sufficiently  testifies.  The  faces  are 
bevilled  and  indented,  but  there  were  no  sculptured 
ornaments  ;  the  ])illav  is  built  of  stones  laid  in  regular 
courses,  much  in  the  style  of  some  in  the  abbey  of 
Boyle.  The  capital  is  octagon,  with  rounded  plain 
niouldiiit^s,  j)n>j('cting  considerably.    These  arches  are 
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not  more  than  about  eight  feet  in  span,  yet  their  effect 
in  the  ruin  is  striking;  the  proportions  appeared  to 
me  very  pleasing. 

No  other  parts  of  the  ruins  are  of  a  character  to 
attract  much  notice,  except  it  be  the  east  window  of 
the  church,  the  stone  casings  of  which  were  entire; 
but  the  muUions  had  either  fallen  out,  or  been  wilfully 
removed.  ScTeral  tombs  had  been  erected  within 
the  walls  of  the  church,  the  most  remarkable  one 
amongst  which  belonged  to  the  Plunket  family,  with 
an  inscription  dated  1670. 

Mr.  Archdall  says,  that  little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  abbey;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  M'Duil  or  O^Dowel,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  to  have  been  given  to  the  Dominican 
friars. 

Tlie  Castle  is  reputed  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1406,  by  O'Connor  Roe.  When  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  in  the  year  1499,  led  his  forces  into  Connaught, 
he  threw  garrisons  into  the  four  castles  of  Athlone, 
Roscommon,  Tulske,  and  Castlerea. —  Wares  Annals. 

In  Moryson's  Itinerary,  the  castle  of  Tulske  is  also 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  strong  places  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  which  were  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  five  principal  castles  at  that 
period  were  those  of  Roscommon.  Athlone,  Tulsk, 
Boyle,*  and  Ballinasloe. 

Of  the  history  of  Tulsk,  and  its  gradual  decline, 

whilst  it  preserved  its  rights  of  the  elective  franchise, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence. 

•  As  the  abbey  was  fortified  at  this  period,  probably  that  may  have 
bctn  ihc  plac«  alluded  to. 
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At  tbe  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Tulski 
to  the  north-west,  lie  Rath  Croghan  and  Relickna 
Riagh,  places,  which,  as  already  mentioned  under  tbe 
head  of  Croghan,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  are  remark- 
able  for  caves  and  ancient  burial  grounds,  as  well  at 
for  some  rude  remains,  connected  by  tradition  with 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Connaught. 

The  country  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Tulsk  is  reputed  to 
afiTord  some  of  the  richest  pastures  in  this  fertile  ptrt 
of  Ireland ;  not  limited,  however,  to  the  barcmy  of  Bos- 
common,  but  extending  into  those  adjoining.  The 
farms,  as  already  observed,  are  considerable ;  from  three 
hundred  acres,  Irish,  a  quantity  of  land  very  com- 
monly held  by  a  single  individual,  up  to  one  thousand 
acres  and  more.  The  best  feeding  lands  lie  high  and 
dry,  and  both  sheep  and  bullocks  are  fed  by  princi- 
pally the  latter. 

These  large  grazing  farms  are  commonly  bounded 
by  high  walls  of  stone,  in  some  instances  built  dry  and 
loosely ;  in  others  wholly  cemented  with  mortar,  or  par- 
tially strengthened  therewith.  Sometimes  the  traces 
of  ancient  hawthorn  hedges,  marked  by  insulated 
bushes  in  even  lines,  but  at  very  remote  intervals, 
uiford  proof  that  in  former  times  the  subdivisions  of 
the  land  were  more  numerous ;  but  according  to  the 
modern  system,  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  take  an  ex- 
tensive range ;  it  is  believed  that  they  thrive  in  pro- 
portion to  this  liberty,  and  vast  herds  may  be  observed 
together,  spread  over  the  hills,  where  scarcely  a  tree  or 
even  a  bush  is  to  be  seen.  Habitations  are  few ;  their 
paucity  afTording  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  num- 
l)crs  which  arc  invariably  found  in  the  districts  which 
arc  devoted  principally  to  tillage.    Yet  after  mounting 
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upon  some  of  the  bleak  and  dreary  hills,  where  an  ex- 
tensile prospect  is  opened  for  miles  around,  many  a 
spacious  and  solid  mansion  may  be  observed  in  the 
.distance,  sheltered  and  surrounded  with  its  woods  and 
plantations.  The  style  and  aspect  of  some  of  these 
houses  convey  an  idea  of  wealth,  from  without;  and 
within,  there  are  some  which  are  said  to  display  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent,  the  modem  refinements  in 
furniture  and  decoration. 

In  a  few  places  where  plantations  of  forest  trees 
had  been  carried  beyond  the  mere  precincts  of  the 
house,  towards  the  borders  of  the  enclosures  near 
the  high  roads,  I  invariably  observed  the  cattle  draw- 
ing near  them  in  bad  weather,  and  more  especially 
towards  evenings  a  circumstance  naturally  leading  to 
the  supposition,  that  screens  might  be  planted  with 
advantage,  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  shel- 
ter;' but  the  herdsmen,  attached  perhaps  to  old  habits, 
appear  in  general  to  think  that  open  grounds  are 
more  favourable  for  fattening;  and  it  is  notorious, 
that  cattle  do  thrive  upon  them  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. In  the  purchase  of  stock,  however,  at  fairs, 
a  thick  skin,  is  one  of  the  points  particularly  looked 
to,  and  always  considered  desirable ;  and  where  other 
circumstances  are  equal  between  the  animals,  will  com- 
mand a  preference.  The  animals  are  supposed  to  bear 
the  weather,  when  thus  provided  by  nature  with  a 
stout  hide,  better  than  those  which  are  more  thinly 
covered. 

The  vein  of  rich  fattening  land  which  distinguishes 
the  district  about  Tulsk,  extends  into  the  adjacent  ba- 
rony.   It  consists  entirely  of  the  limestone  and  lime- 
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stone  gravel  fonnation ;  but  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  of  it  the  sandstone  appears,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  though  only  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, as  beyond  Strokestown  in  the  former  direction, 
and  in  the  latter  towards  Belanagar. 
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BARONY  OF  BALLINTOBBER. 

This  is  the  largest  barony  in  Roscommon,  and  the 
seat  of  the  county  town. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  its  superficial  contents* 

Arable.  Bog.  Water.  Total. 

75,923     -.23,295    -     1300    -     100,$18  Imh  Acros.   . 
122,982-     37,734    -     2106    -     1^2^822  Engliah  dp. 

The  barony  of  Ballintobber  appears  remorkabler 
on  the  map,  not  merely  from  its 'superior  size/ but 
from  being  separated  into  three  distinct  divisions, 
which  do  not  touch  each  other  in  any  one  part.  Hie 
most  eastern  of  these  divisions  extends  along  did 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  from  the  demesne  of  Charles- 
ton, near  Drumsna  and  Jamestown,  to  the  mouth  t>f 
the  Feurish  river  below  Tarmonbarry  pn  the'  south; 
being  enclosed  between  the  river  Gannon  and  the  ba<»^ 
rony  of  Roscommon. 

The  western  division  of  the  barony  is  bounded  by 
the  baronies  of  Boyle,  Roscommon,  and  Half  Bally- 
moe,  and  extends  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  county, 
on  the  confines  of  Mayo  and  Galway. 

The  southern  division,  which  comprises  the  county 
town  of  Boscommon,  likewise  stretches  along  the 
Shannon  near  Lanesborough  and  Lough  Bee ;  and  is 
separated  from  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  same 
barony,  by  the  intervention  of  the  barony  of  Boscom- 
mon and  the  half  barony  of  Ballymoe :  the  passage 
across  the  former,  near  the  Shannon,  is  about  twq 
miles  5  but  across  the  interloping  part  of  the  half  ba? 

3c 
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rony  of  Ballymoe,  the  distance  between  the  southern 
and  western  divisions  of  Ballintobber  barony  does  not 
exceed  one  mile. 

Examples  of  the  disjunction  of  minor  parts  from 
the  main  body  are  not  wanting,  whether  in  reference 
to  parishes,  baronies,  or  counties ;  but  the  sepMMtion 
of  a  large  barony  into  three  detached  parts*  each  ra* 
spectively  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  a  mom  me 
occurrence.  And  yet,  if  the  original  constitatmn  of 
the  baronies  be  reverted  to,  it  may  rather  appear 
strange,  that  they  should  not  be  found  more  com- 
monly divided. 

*^  The  first  subdivision  of  counties  is  into  bavooies- 
Xhese  appear  to  have  been  formed  suocessively,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chiefii  or 
captains  who  ruled  over  them ;  the  territory  of  each 
forming  a  barony.  This  may,  in  some  measurOf  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  inequality  in  siae,  between 
those  divisions  of  subordinate  jurisdiction  and  the 
manner  in  which  parts  of  them  are  intermixed  among 
each  other."* 

The  barony  of  Ballintobber,  as  already  mentioned 
at  page  6  of  this  work,  was  formed  out  of  the  territo* 
ries  of  0*Conor  Dkunncy  and  named  after  bia  power- 
ful castle  of  Ballintobber,  situated  in  the  western  of 
the  three  divisions ;  the  grand  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

For  the  space  of  200  years  Connanght  was  torn  by 
the  feuds  and  dissensions  of  the  O'Conorstf    They 

*  lUport  to  the  House  of  Commonf,  1S24,  zk.  9,  iutni. 

t  For  these  pirticulars  respecting  the  family  of  O'Coaor.  I  hxn  btta 
indebted  to  MS.  notes,  obligingly  famished  to  m«  by  Mstthtw  O'Conor* 
Esq.  Btrrister,  brother  of  the  Ut«  O'Conor  Don. 
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mMCines  tamed  tfadf  arms  ag»ii0t  ibe  D(0  Btogog 
and  tbe  Bermingkams :  but  the  omki&BU  hv  iise  chte£^ 
taiMy  principally  engaged  tkeir  pasaions^  $i&i  Aeir 
wariike  spirit  was  exlimiated  in^  intotnal  besVttitieia. 

In  1305,  Felim  (XConer,  then  elected  tMtilUhlff 
aided  with  Edward  Brace  who  waa  crowned  at  Dutf- 
dalh,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  Irish  clrieAaiiM-  as* 
Adr  sovereign.  With  a  tnmalfaary^  half  afdfedv  and 
undisciplined  force,  he  encoantered  a  veteran  anny 
commanded  by  Sir  William  D^  Bargo  and  Bichaxdi 
Bermiiq^bam,'  captains  of  great  experienciBi  in  that 
age,  and  Uie  resnlt  wa6  disastrous  to  the  powef  ci  thai 
O^Conors*  The  name  and  taco  waie  Maify  ixlii»- 
gnished  by  the  field  ol  Alhenwe. 

Aa  the  power  of  die-  0'Conof9  deoUnedv  and  Aefii 
tevritory  diminishody  their  fr^tionsr  tackeased^  and  tlMf 
qdit  into  distinct  aMi  hostile  dansr  derifing  ditfertn^ 
names  from  territorial  and  personal  diatinctions.  The 
CyConor  of  SUgoe  and  CVPhalfy  were  so  caUed  fiMms 
the  countries,  they  possessed^  The  O'Co^ors  of  Bm-^ 
common  assumed  the  appellation  oiRou^  en  R^dh, 
and  of  Dhunnej  from  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  two 
riiral  chieftains^  both  of  the  name  of  Tirlocfa,  oner 
having  hair  that  was  red^.  the  otiiev  browny  ruatSk  or 
ftuddh  in  Irish  signifying  redy  andt  dkumme  or  dmm 
brown.  These  rival  chieftainiS'  canned  on:  itfcessant 
hostilities  against  each  other.  One  resided  at  Ballni^ 
tobber  Castle,  and  the  other  at  BaUynafad  Gastle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  near  the  modem  town 
of  Slrokestown.  Their  animosities-  aflsd  rivalshijps 
were  inherited  by  their  descendants,  and  tbsjcoomvy 
which  now  forms  the  county  of  Biosoommon,  W«ll[pdi»< 
tracted  by  their  party  hostilities.    In  1584,  Sir  Jeftn 
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Perroty  Queen  Elizabeth's  deputy  in  Ireland,  marched 
into  Connaught,  formed  that  country  into  shire  ground, 
compelled  the  chieftains  to  surrender  their  Brehon 
titles,  and  submit  to  the  English  government.  They 
resigned  their  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  crown ; 
executed  indentures  of  submission,  and  accepted  of 
re-grants  to  them  and  their  heirs,  whereby  their 
estates  were  to  descend  in  future,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  of  England,  instead  of  be* 
ing  gavelled  according  to  the  Brehon  law  and  catloin. 
Among  others,  Hugh  O'Conor  Dhunne,  the  chief  of 
the  sept  of  that  name,  resigned  his  castle  bf  Ballin- 
tobber  and  the  possessions  of  the  clan  to  the  queen ; 
renounced  the  style  and  captaincy  of  the  0*Conor 
Dhunncy  and  accepted  of  a  re-grant  and  a  knight- 
hood from  Sir  John  Perrott.  Charles  O'Conor  Bae, 
of  Ballynafad  Castle,  compounded  in  like  manner  lor 
his  estates.  The  country  of  O'Conor  Dku§me  was 
formed  into  the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  and  that  of 
O'Conor  Rae,  into  the  barony  of  Roscommon. 

Hugh  O'Conor  Dhunne  incurred  the  hatred  of 
his  sept  for  exchanging  his  princely  title  of  Dhmmm 
for  an  Engliish  knighthood,  and  of  his  countrymen  for 
siding  with  the  queen  during  the  Tyrone  war.  He 
was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Ballintobber  by  Hugh 
Kac  O'Donncll,  in  1590.  A  great  gun  planted  on  the 
hill  of  Ballyfiuegan  made  a  breach  in  die  castle  wall, 
and  terrified  the  old  chieftain  and  his  followers  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  surrendered  at  discretion. 
After  some  months'  imprisonment  he  was  liberated, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  an  inglorious  life  in  his 
old  castle.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year 
1G32. 
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His  soil  CaUaugh  suci^eeded  to  the  possession  <rf 
castle  and  estates  of  Ballintobber.  Daring  the 
insurrection  of  1641,  he  sided  with  the  confederate  Ca^ 
Ibolics,  and  mastered  a  force  of  2000  foot  and  200 
horse.  In  1642,  with  these  troops  he  encountered 
some  hundreds  of  veteran  English  soldiers,  commanded 
by  the  lord  president  Ranelagh,  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
and  Sir  Robert  King.  Superior  arms  and  discipline 
prevailed  over  numbers.  Precipitate  flight  saved  the 
Irish  from  total  destruction.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  the  castle  of  Ballintobber.  Many  of  the  run*' 
aways  found  shelter  within  its  walls,  which  were  too 
high  and  too  solid  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  The 
English,  destitute  of  artillery,  were  forced  to  retire  to 
Castle  Coote. 

Hugh  O'Conor,  the  only  son  of  CaUaugh,  died  iii 
1762,  without  issue  male,  and  the  castle  and  estate  of 
Ballintobber  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Burkes  of 
Ballydongan,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  through  the 
female  line.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century^ 
a  will,  which  had  been  made  by  a  former  Hugh 
O'Conor,  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Lord  Athenree,  devising  his  estates  to  the  male  line 
of  the  family  of  Cloonalis,  who  were  descended  from 
Hugh,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Hugh  O'Conor,  who  had 
been  knighted  by  Sir  John  Perrot. 

Alexander  O'Conor  of  Cloonalis,  brother  of  Dbmi- 
nick  O'Conor  Don,  the  head  of  the  Cloonalis  branch 
of  the  family,  having  discovered  the  existence  of  this 
will,  regardless  of  the  possession  of  the  Burkes  for 
more  than  a  century,  collected  a  mob  of  400  or  500  of 
the  retainers  of  his  family  in  the  year  1784,  and' 
seized  upon  the  castle  and  estate  of  Ballintobber  by 
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open  violence.  This  outrage  created  a  great  aeaaation 
at  the  time.  It  was  mentioned  in  parliameBl,  aa  dM 
commencement  of  an  insurrection  of  the  vatiTa»  to 
regain  their  former  possessions.  Cavalry  and  artit« 
lery  were  forwarded  from  Athlone  to  diaposaeaa  thif 
mob  of  a  fortification  in  ruins ;  and  upon  the  appcoach 
of  the  military,  the  disorderly  mob  and  their  insaaa 
leader  took  refuge  in  the  bog^. 

The  Burkes  immediately  after,  from  apprehensioa 
for  the  security  of  their  possessions,  sold  their  tille,  at 
great  undervalue,  to  the  late  and  first  Lord  Haitland.; 
and  the  castle  and  estates  of  Ballintobber  are  now  the 
property  of  his  son^  the  second  baron. 

The  descendants  of  Sir  Hugh  O'Conor,  relio- 
quished  the  distinctive  appellation  of  IMktififie,  afket 
the  death  of  Hugh  O'Conor,  in  1662.  In  or  about 
the  year  1750,  Dominick  O'Conor,  the  head  of  Ihe 
Cloonalis  branch  of  the  family,  assumed  the  disline- 
tive  appellation  of  Don,  being  a  corruption  of  tiie 
Irish  word  Dhunne^  g^i^iog  ^^  more  importance  aa 
sounding  like  the  Spanish  Don,  and  asaoeiating  with 
the  name  the  Celtiberian  or  Spanish  origin  of  the 
Irish.  Dominick  O'Conor  died  in  1794^  when  hit 
brother  Alexander  took  upon  himself  the  same  title  of 
Don.  On  his  death  in  182^,  the  Cloonalis  teaasb  of 
the  family  of  O'Conor  became  extinct 

Owen  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,*  the  deacendaot  of 

*  In  the  first  parliament,  after  the  restrictions  npeii  tbt  Rq—  Catho- 
lics were  removed,  O'Cooor  Don  was  chosen  representative  for  the  Cevaty 
of  Koscommon  ;  and  upon  his  death,  in  1831,  his  son,  Denis  O'Conor, 
succeeded  to  the  same  honorable  distinction. 

The  O'Conors  of  Belanagare  and  of  Mount  Dmid,  W  tfav  only  f^ 
mains  of  the  fiallintobber  family. 
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Chalks  O'Coaor,  the  Uiird  soq  of  Sir  Hugh  0*Conor, 
ittymmed  the  title  of  Dan  upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander O'CoBor;  and  upon  the  death  of  Owen,  in  1631, 
tike  litle  WB6  takesi  by  his  son  Denis  0'Conor»  the 
IMPesent  representatiFe  io  parliament  of  the  county  of 
Boscommon* 

CaHle  of  BaUinkhber. — ^It  may  here  be  allowable, 
before  we  enter  upon  any  further  description  of  the 
barony,  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  remains  of  that 
magnificent  castle  from  which  4t  derived  its  name. 
The  ruins  are  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Cas- 
tlerea  and  Roscommon,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  former  and  nine  from  the  latter  place, 
occupying  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  ridge,  with  rather 
steep  sides.  The  surface  of  the  country,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood,  is  undulated  with  ridges  of  a  similar  chanM?- 
ter,  formed  of  limestone  and  limestone  gravel,  with 
hollows  between  them,  occasionally  of  considerable 
depth ;  and  in  coming  from  Castlerea,  the  ruins  ap- 
pear in  great  majesty  from  the  road,  which  runs  along 
a  parallel  ridge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  one  of  these 
deep  hollows  or  ravines. 

The  plan  of  the  castle  consisted  of  a  quadrangular 
enclosure  270  feet  in  length  and  237  in  breadth,*  de- 

The  family  of  O'Conor  Sligoe  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Daniel 
O'CoDor  Sligoe,  who  emigrated  with  James  II.,  and  died  in  1754,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Field  Marshal,  in  the  service  of  the  empress  queen  Maria  Theresa. 

The  family  of  O'Conor  Roe  is,  by  the  tradition  of  the  country,  repre- 
sented by  Peter  O'Conor,  of  Tumona,  Esq.  The  last  proprietor  of  the 
castle  of  Ballynafad  was  Charles  O'Conor  Roe,  who  emigrated  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  died  Governor  of  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  Pontifical 
States.  A  maible  monument  with  a  classical  inscription  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  church-yard  of  Ballynafad,  but  it  has  been  dilapidated  by  time 
and  Vandalitm, — MS.  Not€t  on  the  O* Conor  Family. 

*  Measured  within. 
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feuded  by  strong  towers  at  each  angle,  and  by  two 
others,  one  on  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance,  which 
opened  upon  an  esplanade  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  to- 
wards the  east.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  broad 
fosse.  On  the  south,  and  to  the  front,  the  fosse  appean 
to  have  been  constnicted  to  retain  water,  and  there 
still  remains  on  the  former  side,  enough  to  afford 
very  beautiful  and  picturesque  reflections  of  the  old 
towers  and  ivied  walls.  On  the  two  opposite  sides, 
the  ditches,  deep,  broad,  and  cut  into  the  rock,  are  at 
present  quite  dry ;  but  as  they  lie  below  the  level  of 
the  water,  it  is  possible  that  on  occasion  these  also 
might  have  been  flooded,  lliere  appears  to  have  been 
once  a  drawbridge  from  the  postern  g^te,  opening  out 
upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

The  grand  towers,  which  are  all  polygonal,  bear,  from 
without,  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  those  of  Car- 
narvon Castle  in  Wales;  indeed  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  architect,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  Welch  castles.  No 
one  tower,  it  is  true,  is  comparable  to  the  eagle  tower 
at  Carnarvon ;  nevertheless,  the  south-west  tower  at 
Ballintobber  is  a  superb  piece  of  architecture,  and  for 
its  general  efi'ect,  amongst  the  most  imposing  remains 
of  antiquity  which  I  can  call  to  recollection  in  Ireland. 
There  is  a  want  of  symmetry,  however,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  towers,  no  two  agreeing  in  the  number 
and  length  of  the  sides. 

This  south-west  tower  presents  six  faces  on  the  ex- 
terior. 

The  north-west  tower  five. 

The  north-east     do.     seven, 

The  south-cast     do.      six. 
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Hie  sides  of  the  mrth-weBt  tower  ue  respectirelj, 
in  length,  beginning  at  the  west  cartain, 

23  £eet  6  inchea. 
9  9 

11  6. 

11  0 

11  7 

The  south-east  towct  is  about  60  feel  in  breadth, 
but  all  the  towers  were  elongated  towards  the  iatcrioc 
of  the  great  court.  In  the  plan  of  the  caslle  published 
in  the  volumes  of  Antiquities  which  bear  the  name  of 
Grose,  this  latter  tower  is  represented  as  round;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  blunder.  The  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  remarkable,  because  wlioe7er  had 
once  looked  at  this  tower  with  attention,  could  scarcely 
forget  the  extraordinary  beautiful  effect  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sides,  with  their  varied  lights  and  shades, 
in  the  waters  of  the  fosse  beneath,  which  generally 
present  a  smooth  and  glassy  surface.  During  the  few 
hours  I  remained  at  BallintoSher,  I  was  tempted  to 
look  at  it  again  and  again,  and  scarcely  ever  saw  a 
more  interesting  little  morceau  of  the  kind. 

These  towers,  more  particularly  the  two  to  the 
west,  next  to  the  ridge,  had  very  substantial  walb, 
through  which  in  the  lower  parts  there  were  loop- 
holes for  defence ;  but  the  upper  stories  had  windows, 
and  apparently  habitable  apartments.  The  interior 
of  each,  is,  however,  in  a  ruinous  state,  seemingly  the 
result  of  violence,  although  the  exterior  crust  remains 
firm-  The  two,  to  the  east,  are  completely  gutted.  In 
the  north-west  tower,  some  door-ways  with  lancet 
and  flat  pointed  arches,  in  very  pleasing  proportion, 
II  tolerable  preservation  ;  and  a  fire-place  and 
3d 
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chimney-piece  with  arms,  beariog  date  of  1627,  appear 
on  the  waUs  of  the  third  story ;  but  the  floors  of  the 
upper  stories  have  been  beaten  away,  and  access  con- 
sequently cut  off. 

The  grand  portal  to  the  east,  was  protected  by 
towers,  rounded  at  the  outer  side,  but  elongated  within 
like  those  of  Beaumaris  Castle  in  Wales ;  these  are  in 
a  very  dilapidated  state. 

The  curtain  walls  between  the  towers  were  aboat 
5  feet  8  inches  thick,  at  the  height  of  the  great  inner 
court  of  the  castle,  but  of  course  much  thicker  at  the 
foundation ;  they  were  provided,  as  usual,  with  Iwnf 
holes ;  and  flights  of  steps,  which  are  still  passable,  led 
up  to  the  banquette  beneath  the  parapet. 

These  walls  are  all  sound  and  firm,  excepting  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  quadrangle  over  the  fosse  which 
at  present  contains  water;  whercy  from  the regulari^ 
of  the  breaches,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  there  had 
been  originally  a  range  of  large  windows  belongt* 
ing  either  to  a  chapel  or  hall ;  and,  indeed,  this  aop- 
position  receives  support,  from  the  view  of  ene  of 
the  towers,  taken  from  the  court,  at  the  inner  side,  M 
published  in  the  book  of  antiquities  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  purporting  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Lieutenant  Grose;  in  which  view,  a  large  pointed 
arch  is  represented  as  entire,  in  the  part  of  the  south 
wall  which  now  only  shows  rude  breaches  devoid  of 
form.  If,  therefore,  the  drawing  was  not  embellished 
from  imagination,  a  practice  too  common  at  that  pe« 
riod,  but  contained  only  a  faithful  picture  of  the  arch 
as  it  then  stood ;  its  ruin,  whether  proceeding  from 
violence  or  from  the  decay  of  time,  and  it  is  to  the  for- 
mer that  dilapidation  is,  in  most  instances,  attributable^ 
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wmt,  ot  ooufse,  luive  takes  pkoe  tuice  ike  dvanr- 
iag  WAS  made^  that  is,  within  the  last  iortj  years 
Of  thereaboats.  The  aoathem  side  of  a  casde  was 
often  selected  lor  the  great  haU,  and  Umso  h^ige 
windows  opening  to  the  vuMbj  sun,  and  oonimand- 
ing  a  view  over  an  ^tensive  and  vnduhtted  oonntrj, 
probably  at  the  time  covered  if  ilh  woods,  nmst  have 
contributed  essentially  to  vender  this  part  of  the  castle 
agreeable. 

The  great  eourt  or  area  in  the  interior  of  the  cas- 
tle, measuring  from  wall  to  wall  at  the  inner  side, 
270  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  287  feet  in 
breadth,  presents  an  even  sni&ee  coated  with  pass ; 
dieep  are  occasionally  enclosed  within  it  at  night ;  and 
I  saw  a  very  considerable  flock,  belonging  to  LordHact- 
land,  undergoing  there  the  operation  of  paringlhehooiii. 
Whether  the  present  level  of  the  area  is  the  same  as 
it  was  originally,  before  the  castle  was  dismantled, 
seems  to  admit  of  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
passage  at  the  great  eastern  gate  appearing  consider- 
ably below  it;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  entrance 
might  hs^ve  been  by  a  covered  way  and  an  inclined 
plane,  which  led  up  to  the  area ;  and  the  sills  of  the 
doors,  at  the  entrance  pf  the  towers  at  the  angles,  be- 
ing nearly  on  a  level  with  the  area,  rather  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  difference  of  height  has  never  been 
very  considerable  between  the  past  and  former  times. 
An  alteration  of  level  in  such  places  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  rubbish  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  thrown 
down^  and  afterwards  spread ;  and  the  trfu^esf  of  demo- 
lition  at  Ballintobber  are  very  evident.  Here^  how- 
ever, ^s  in  other  ruins,  mudi  mischief  has  been 
effected  by  pilUg^rs,  who  came  for  stoics  as  to  a  com- 
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mon  quarry,  and  who  generally  selected  those  which 
were  squared  and  chiselled  in  the  first  iostance^  Lord 
Hartland,  however,  has  put  an  effectual  stop  to  these 
depredations  by  an  ordinance  for  which  all  admirers 
of  antiquity  should  feel  grateful. 

It  appears  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the  M8« 
notes  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  relative  to 
the  family  of  O'Conor  have  been  extracted,  not  cmly  is 
there  an  absence  of  information  about  the  building  of 
Ballintobber  Castle ;  but  it  is  stated  distinctly  that  no 
records  whatever  are  in  existence  to  trace  the  histoij 
of  its  erection.  The  tradition  of  the  country  merdy 
assigns  to  it  a  date  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  Cathal  Creudearag  O'Conor,  a  natonl 
brother  of  Roderic  O'Couor,  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
the  Irish  race,  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  the 
founder.  He  had  supplanted  the  family  of  Roderic ; 
was  elected  king  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught ;  and  car- 
ried on  a  successful  warfare  against  the  English,  during 
a  space  of  near  forty  years.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  resided  at  Ballintobber  Castle.  His  son,  Felim 
O'Conor  was  opposed  by  Torloch,  the  grandson  of 
Roderic  O'Conor;  an  irreparable  defeat,  however,  at 
Dramrahy,  near  the  Curlew  Hills,  extingfuished  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Roderic. 

The  old  Irish  did  not,  until  long  after  the  invasion 
by  Henry  the  Second,  erect  castles  or  stone  fortifica- 
tions  of  any  kind.  Disdaining  mounds,  and  ramparts, 
and  towers,  they  regarded  personal  bravery  in  the 
field  as  the  best  defence  against  an  invading  enemy. 
The  English  immediately  after  their  settlement  in 
Ireland,  erected  castles,  in  the  plains,  to  secure  their 
possessions ;  leaving  the  Irish  nothing  but  the  wild 
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«nd  ibountainous  tracts.  The  natives  would  have  pe- 
rished for  want  of  subsistence,  if  despair  had  not  im- 
pelled them  to  invade  the  plains  and  re*enter  their 
former  possessions.  The  English  garrisons,  scattered 
and  insulated,  having  no  general  system  of  defence, 
were,  in  many  instances,  surprized  and  cutoff ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  Irish  regained  a  great 
portion  of  their  former  possessions.  They  also  began 
to  erect  castles ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  centui^,  the  whole 
country  was  studded  with  stone  fortifications,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  having  lofty  towers  at  the  angles, 
wherein  the  garrison  and  family  resided.  A  watchman, 
stationed  on  the  loftiest  of  these  towers,  gave  the 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  when  the  cattle 
of  the  contiguous  plains  were  driven  into  the  enclosure 
of  the  waUs,  and  the  garrison  repaired  to  their  posts 
to  repel  an  assault,  or  sallied  out  to  attack  the  invader. 
Nothing  was  more  common,  in  those  days,  than  to  see 
a  clan,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  surprized  by  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  plundered  and  left  destitute  of  subsist- 
ence.* 

The  editor  of  Grose  states,  that  the  town  of  Bal- 
lintobber  owed  its  rise  to  an  abbey  erected  there  by 
O'Conor,  King  of  Connaught,  A.  D.  1216;  but  that 
the  castle  was  of  a  later  date,  and  the  work  of  Sir  John 
King !  to  whom  the  property  was  granted  in.  1605. 
This  is  a  story  widely  at  variance  with  the  account 
already  given ;  neither  is  it  possible  such  obscurity 
could  hang  over  a  building  comparatively  so  recent. 
Besides,  the  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  Sir  John 
King's  time. 

*  Stanihurst  de  rebus  Hibernicii. 
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Mr.  Archdall  makes  no  mention  of  any  abbey  or 
religious  foundation  at  this  place;  but  there  was  ma 
ancient  church,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Bomaa  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  the  cemetery  belonging  to  which,  is 
crowded  with  tombs.  Several  of  these  date  back  Soc 
a  century  and  a  half.* 

The  springs  from  which  the  place  derives  its  iiamei 
Bally  J  signifying  in  Irish,  a  town,  tobber,  or  tabber,  a 
well  or  fountain,  burst  forth  below  the  cemeleiy  at 
the  foot  of  some  trees,  in  several  clear  but  shallow  rills, 
very  pretty  to  look  at. 

Ballintobber  is  at  present  a  village,  eontainiag  86 
dwellings,  all  cabins,  except  three  of  two   stories, 

*  Several  of  the  inacriptions  are  so  long,  and  witkal  of  m^  Uttk  ia« 
lerest  to  any  except  the  immediate  relatives,  that  simply  to  itad  Hmm  ia  a 
labour.    Of  some  of  the  lesser  the  following  may  serve  for  umplfi : 

Pray  for  the  soule  of 
Thady  Koirk  who  gav 
ed  this  monument  to 
be  made  for  his  son 
John  Roirk  who  died 
the  1st  day  of  August 

1699 
and    where    the    said 
Thady  R.  is  to  be  intc 
rred. 


Neir  the  chapel, 


Orate  pro  anima 
Barnab  et  Magrat 
et  pro  animal 
Omnium  benefact 
orium  qui  contrib 
vere  in  tuwUum 
hujus  capellB  an 
no    domini    1766 
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thatcfaei,  and  one  of  two  stories,  slated,  'ffae  viHi^e 

lies  bdow  tlie  casde  to  die  eastward.  The  ruins 
i|ipear  grand  from  behind  it. 


TOWN  OF  ROSOOSOfON. 


The  town  of  ^scommon,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
though  not  absolutely  in  the  most  central  part  of  it,  is 
yet  within  a  few  miles  of  being  so;  and  in  that  res* 
pect  more  conveniently  situated  than  many  other  coun- 
ty towns.  The  most  remote  yerge  of  the  county  to 
the  north,  is  distant  about  31  miles;  and  the  extreme 
south  near  Shannon  Bridge,  23  miles;  the  western 
boundary  is  less  remote ;  whilst  on  the  east,  the  Shan- 
non approaches  within  four  miles  of  the  town. 

Irish  milet.        Sag.  do* 
To  Dablin  the  distance  is  -  -      69^^  equal  to  88 

Gahmy,  the  nearest  sea  port    -      40       ..       51 
Lanesboroughy  the  nearest  place 
for  lading  boats  on  the  Shan- 
non -  -  -         7        . .        9 
Athlone           -            -            -       15        . .      19 
The  latitude  of  the  town  is  53<>  3V  30"  north. 
Longitude            -                8       8    30   west. 

Five  roads  radiate  from  the  town,  in  continuation 
of  the  lines  of  the  principal  streets,  two  of  which,  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  houses,  divide  into  other 
branches ;  thus,  Roscommon  may  be  considered  As  a 
point  from  which  roads  diverge  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  county,  or  as  one  in  which  they  unite. 

The  name  of  Roscommon  is  supposedto  be  a  com- 
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pouud>  derived  from  the  word  Ros^  which,  in  the  Irish 
language,  signifies  a  place  agreeable  and  pleasing  in 
itself,  or  enjoying  a  pleasing  prospect;  and  £niMn 
Coman  or  Comanus,  the  name  of  a  saint  who  founded 
an  abbey  here,  as  early  as  the  year  550.  From  the 
number  of  places  to  which  this  epithet  of  Ros  has 
been  applied,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  one; 
whence,  an  inference  may  also  be  drawn,  that  Ireland 
in  early  times  was  considered  a  pleasant  and  beantifol 
country.  Thus  Roscaman,  since  altered  or  coimpted 
to  Roscommon,  may  be  interpreted  the  pleasant  place 
of  Coman.  Little,  however,  could  the  saint  have  sus- 
pected, that  in  conferring  this  name  upon  the  humble 
spot  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  abbey,  it  would  after- 
wards extend  to  the  surrounding  district,  and  finally 
be  attached  to  a  civil  division  of  the  kingdom;  which, 
although  small  in  reference  to  the  whole  island,  would 
nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  time,  contain  within  it- 
self, more  wealth,  more  intelligence,  more  power,  than 
all  Ireland  could  have  produced  at  that  early  period.* 

Another  abbey,  which  appears  to  have  eclipsed  the 
humble  one  of  Saint  Coman,  arose  about  the  year 
1257,  founded  by  O' Conor,  king  of  Connaught ;  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  a  powerful  castle  was  erected  by 
the  English  under  Sir  Robert  De  Ufibrd.  The  remains 
of  these  edifices,  vast  and  extensive  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity  and  glory,  are  still,  in  their  ruined 
state,  imposing  and  venerable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  buildings  are  situ- 
ated upon  a  flat,  bordering  upon  grounds  which  but  a 

*  The  province  of  CoDDaught  was  not  divided  into  countici  until  the 
11th  of  Elizabeth. 
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few  years  ago  were  little  better  than  a  swamp ;  they 
ha?e  latterly,  howerer,  been  drained,  and  are  now  pro- 
dnctiTe  meadows.  Whether  at  any  former  period  they 
had  been  already  dry,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  inquire, 
though  very  possibly  they  might  haye  been ;  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  stream  might  have  converted  them  into 
a  marsh,  as  certainly  as  the  opening  of  the  stream 
has  since  restored  them  to  fertility.  The  town  of 
Roscommon,  which  probably  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  building  of  the  abbey  and  castle^  and  wh^se  subse- 
quent increase  must  hare  been  fiivoured  by  the  protec- 
tion which  they  afforded,  and  the  weakh  they  diffused, 
is  not  situated  upon  the  flat,  but  upon  a  hill  which  in- 
tervenes between  them. 

The  castle  standing  beneath  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hUI,  whence  it  might  be  easily  com* 
manded,  appears  to  have  been  injudiciously  placed 
according  to  the  ideas  of  modem  times :  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  fortresses  have  ever  been 
constructed  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  military 
science  of  the  age,  and  the  known  means  of  attack 
and  defence:  and  that  places  which  subsequently 
proved  weak  before  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  were,  at 
the  time  of  their  erection,  and  perhaps  long  after- 
wards, most  formidable  in  their  strength. 

On  approaching  Roscommon  from  the  north,  the 
relative  position  of  the  castle  and  town  are  plainly 
seen ;  the  former  to  the  right  of  the  high  road,  sepa- 
rated merely  by  a  small  field  or  two,  and  the  town  in 
the  distance  extending  up  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Strag- 
gling dwellings,  along  the  road  side,  begin  opposite 
to  the  castle,  and  continue  at  intervals  up  to  the 
streets  of  the  town.    These  are  mostly  cabins  of  a 

3  £ 
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very  poor  description ;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
town,  on  this  side,  presents  none  much  better.  Fn» 
the  castle  to  the  heart  of  the  town,  .the  distance  may 
be  estimated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  still  more  distinct  view  of 
the  castle  and  hill,  though  a  distant  one,  is  obtained, 
on  approaching  the  town  from  the  west,  by  the  road 
from  Fuerty.  Here  the  castle  is  seen  standing  on  the 
verge  and  at  the  head  of  the  tract  of  low  meadow 
ground,  which  has  been  already  described,  and  which 
appears  more  extensive  than  from  the  other  side :  these 
low  grounds  reach  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  hilL  As 
the  houses  extend  principally  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  the  hill,  little  is  seen  of  the  town, 
however,  from  this  position,  except  the  top  of  the 
gaol  and  some  chimneys ;  for  tlie  flats  and  base  of  the 
hill  remain  as  bare  of  habitations  as  they  probaUy 
were  when  the  castle  contained  a  garrison. 

The  road  which  has  been  mentioned  as  coming 
from  the  north,  and  passing  the  castle,  forms  the  main 
street  of  the  town ;  and  having  reached,  not  actoally 
the  highest,  but  very  nearly  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill,  it  descends  in  an  easy  and  gently  winding  couiae 
downwards  to  the  south.  The  highest  spot  boilt 
upon,  is  that  occupied  by  the  old  gaol,  which  forma  a 
remarkable  land-mark  for  several  miles,  along  the  low 
grounds  and  bogs,  which  extend  in  the  direction  of 
Lanesborougli  and  the  Shannon. 

This  building,  abandoned  as  a  gaol,  not  on  account 
of  decay,  but  the  want  of  sufficient  space  within  its 
walls,  is,  nevertheless,  lofty  and  capacious,  and  pre* 
scnts  a  broad  front  to  the  south.  The  main  street, 
which  runs  past  its  eastern  end,  expands  opposite  to 
the  front,  into  a  large  opening,  forming  what  is  ofteui 
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dKNigh  uoweij  eKromowdjr  culled  a  square^  but  vhidi 
migfkt,  accofding  to  J\reneh  nomondatiiic^  be  witk 
pffopdety  designated  a  9»tee. 

In  aoolfaer  pact  of'  tins  place  and  lower  down  the 
ilope,  stands  the  old  court  houses  an  insulated  build- 
ingf  whose  original  destination  :has  been  sopoieoded 
by  a  new  and  far  more  stately  edifice,  ereeCed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  gaol.  This  <dd  build* 
ing  now  serves  for  various  purposes ;  as  market-house, 
school*hottse,  &c.  ftc. ;  but,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
been  offered  for  sale  to  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants, some  of  whom 'Were  of  opinion  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageously converted  into  a  place  of  worship  for 
their  use.  That  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
chapel,  which  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  increased  and  increasing  population 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  operation  of  gutting 
the  interior  and  reducing  it  to  a  suitable  form  {ox 
worship,  would  not  be  attended  with  a  heavier  ex- 
pense than  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  in  every 
respect  more  appropriate ;  and  most  certainly,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  have  a  more  unsightly  edifice 
than  the  old  building,  with  its  heavy  and  ill-con- 
structed roof. 

The  largest  houses  of  the  older  part  of  the  town 
stand  facing  the  placej  where  several  appear  of  three 
stories  in  height ;  but  the  days  of  their  pride  are  over, 
and  some  are  fast  hastening  to  decay. 

The  streets  which  diverge  from  the  main  one,  are 
all  poor :  the  best  of  them  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
new  court  house  ;  but  it  is  winding,  narrow,  aud  the 
houses  low.  The  most  improved,  indeed  the  only 
much-improved  part  of  the  town,  is  that  which  lies 
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on  the  slope  below  the  new  court-bouse;  where  soiiie 
excellent  houses  of  three  stories,  which  would  be  cie* 
ditable  to  any  town,  have  been  lately  erected.  These 
houses,  which  stand  in  a  row,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way  from  the  court-house,  have  areas  and  inn 
pallisades  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  small  gardens  with 
coach-houses  and  stables.  The  rents  are  about  £45 
a  year  each,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  been  let,  as  soon  as  finished,  an  inference  might 
be  drawn,  that  the  general  absence  of  improvement 
was  rather  attributable  to  the  want  of  capital  where- 
with to  build,  than  to  the  want  of  occupants  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  good  accommodation. 

These  houses  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Richards, 
the  intelligent  and  skilful  builder  of  the  new  court- 
house, who  has  left  proofs  of  his  taste  and  judgment, 
in  several  of  the  country  houses  within  the  county 
Roscommon,  which  he  has  designed  or  new  modelled. 
It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the  improvements 
which  can  be  thus  effected  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  At  the  same  time,  they  afford  a 
very  striking  demonstration  of  the  benefit  which  may 
ensue  from  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and 
setting  capital  afloat  in  a  country,  where,  previously, 
if  it  did  exist,  it  was  only  stagnant.  It  is  not  always, 
indeed,  that  acontractor,  orany  of  the  various  tradesmen 
who  are  employed  under  him,  can  or  will  expend 
their  profits  in  the  actual  place  where  they  have  been 
acquired ;  so  that  although  the  country  at  large  may 
l)c  as  much  benefited,  yet  the  direct  effect  of  the 
expenditure  may  not  be  seen  so  distinctly.  But  here, 
at  Roscommon,  the  result  can  be  at  once  traced,  in 
the  start  which  the  town  has  made,  since  the  consi- 
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derable  sums  of  money  haTe  been  dislniTsed  which 
were  required  for  the  building  of  the  new  gaol  and 
court-house. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland,  perhaps,  is  a  much  stronger 
contrast  afforded,  than  what  this  new  part  of  the 
town  presents,  to  the  old  and  wretched  hovels  which 
may  be  seen  in  other  quarters,  more  particularly  in 
the  outlets  on  the  Lanesborough  side.  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  human  habitation  dan  be  conceiTcd  more 
abject ;  no  chimneys ;  no  windows ;  roofs  sunken  and 
apparently  ready  to  fall  in ;  rags,  mitory^  and*  fihh 
withinside;  and  without,  dunghills  up  to  the  very 
doors,  deposited  in  trenches  hollowed  out  in  lines 
paraUel  and  close  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and 
which  by  successive  scraping,  are  rendered*  deeper 
and  wider  year  after  year.  When  cleared  of  Uie  ma- 
nure, these  become  so  many  receptacles  for  stagnant 
putrid  water,  emitting  the  most  noisome  effluvia,  pre* 
judicial,  doubtless,  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  health 
of  the  poor  people  who  are  exposed  to  breathe  the 
contaminated  air.  Yet  the  nuisance  is  one  of  their 
own  creating,  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  gain  which 
attends  the  collection  of  manure ;  and  I  was  informed, 
that  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  same  prac- 
tice extended  to  the.  main  street  of  the  town,  and 
that  it  was  only  abated  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  few 
individuals,  principally  of  Mr.  Richards,  aided  in 
some  degree,  but  mildly,  by  the  constabulary  police. 
It  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses 
who  carry  on  this  business ;  and  when  I  mention  that 
within  the  streets  of  Roscommon,  there  are  no  less  than 
four  hundred  thatched  cabins,  of  which  sixty-one, 
according  to  my  reckoning,  were  without  chimneys^ 
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it  may  readily  be  conceived,  to  what  an  noxioat  ex- 
tent this  system  of  collecting  manure  may  have  beeD 
carried. 

But  although  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  upper 
classes,  aided  by  the  police,  have  been  in  part  me* 
cessful  in  moderating  the  nuisances  of  dunghills,  yet 
the  cleansing  of  the  streets  has  not  been  established 
on  a  satisfactory  system,  owing  to  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  claims  based  less,  however,  upon 
absolute  right,  than  upon  the  influence  which  oflBeial 
situation  confers,  to  the  manure  collected  from  Ae 
sweepings  of  the  streets ;  and  who  insist  npon  Che 
heaps  which  are  formed  by  their  own  scavengers  be- 
ing left  standing,  until  it  may  suit  their  private  conve- 
nience to  have  them  removed. 

The  town  of  Roscommon  stands  exclusively  upon 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  possessions, 
within  the  county,  are  reputed  to  contain  36,000  acres; 
but  leased  generally  for  long  terms  at  very  low  rents. 

According  to  my  enumeration  the  houses  of  Ros- 
common town  are  as  follows  : 

Houses  of  3  stories  slated             ....  14 

2  stories,  do.  best  kind  9 

2  do.        do.  second  do.  12 

2  do.        do.  third  do.  20 

2  stories,  thatched       ....  62 

Cabins,  thatched            ....             •••  330 

Ditto,  without  chimneys               ....  61 


♦617 


*  By  the  returns  of  the  enumerators  of  the  census,  as  printed  in  tlit 
rarliamentary  Papers  of  18*24,  vol.  viii.,  the  number  of  hoMct  in  Rm- 
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In  the  lower  part  of  the  street  which  runs  past 
the  court-house^  or  rather  indeed  on  the  high  road 
which  is  a  continuation  of  it,  yet  still  standing  so 
immediately  in  the  yicinage  of  the  town^  as  almost  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  its  there  are  several  sobstan* 
tial  country  houses  or  villas,  with  full-grown  trees :and 
orchards;,  but  excepting  in  this  one  direction,  no 
good  houses  appear  in  the  suburbs.  Within  the  dis* 
tance  of  two  or  three  miles,  however^  there  i^re  seve- 
ral country  seats.  The  only  cottage  residence  of  the 
ornamental  class  which  I  observed,  was  one  situated 
on  a  small  knoll,  on  the  immediate  verge  of  the  town, 
indeed  almost  within  it,  which  was  built  by  Dr. 
Lysaght,  the  physiciiui  of  the  county  Infirmary,  but 
occupied  when  I  saw  it  by  Mr.  Carson.  It  ffffnwA 
remarkably  pleasing  object,  and  one  can  only,  regret, 
that  dwellings  which  afford  such  evident  proofe  of 
taste  and  refinement,  should  not  be  more  common. 

The  wretchedness  observable  in  many  of  the  tene- 
ments which  I  have  classed  under  the  head  of  cabins, 
more  especially  in  those  without  chimneys,  is  attri- 
butable in  these,  as  in  other  tow^ns,  to  the  improvident 
system  of  leasing,   which  has  heretofore   obtained, 

common  town  are  s^ted  at  494.  But  in  these  printed  returns  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  houses  are  not  distinguished  ;  of  course,  no  just  idea  can  be 
formed  from  them  of  the  real  character  of  the  towns.  In  several  instances 
my  enumeration  varies  very  considerably  indeed  from  that  printed,  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  in  general  appears  less.  As  I  reckoned  the 
houses  with  care,  I  can  only  account  for  the  difference,  by  the  oflScial 
enumeration  having  included  all  the  scattered  cabins  which  stood  near 
the  town,  belonging  to  the  townland,  whereas  I  only  counted  such  as 
were  within  the  town  to  appearanet,  forming  a  part  of  the  streets.  But  I 
have  already  offered  similar  observations  on  the  same  subject. 
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without  any  conditions  having  been  attached  to  the 
disposal  of  the  lots,  either  as  to  the  alignement  of  the 
streets  or  the  quality  of  the  buildings.    Each  lessee 
from  the  original  one,  under  the  landlord  in  chief, 
down  to  the  last  and  lowest  which  has  been  created 
in  a  long  chain  of  subletting,  adopts  that  system 
which  he  finds  most  conducive  to  his  individual  profit, 
without  the  least  regard  to  general  improvement;  and 
as  the  lots  diminish,  the  buildings  become  meaner. 
To  correct  the  evil  effectually,  at  once,  would  be  a  task 
avowedly  of  difficulty,  though  assuredly  not  beyond 
the  power  of  a  nobleman,  who  is  reputed  to  draw 
£16,000  per  annum  from  his  Irish  estates;  but  by 
perseverance  in  a  fixed  and  determined  plan  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  town,  no  doubt  can  exist, 
but  that  a  great  and  desirable  alteration  might  be  in 
time  effected.    It  is  well  known,  how  much  the  estates 
of  the  London  companies,  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  of  Lord  Headley,  &c.  &c.  have  been  im- 
proved, not  merely  in  appearance,  but  in  actual  value, 
by  a  new  and  judicious  system  of  management ;  and 
though  leases  may  still  be  outstanding  against  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  whoever 
has  rents  to  receive,  necessarily  has  influence,  which, 
exercised  with  temper  and  judgment,  and  coupled 
with  liberality,  might,  in  the  progress  of  years,  be 
made  conducive  to  the  amelioration  of  the  place. 

Whoever  enters  the  town  of  Roscommon,  may 
learn  from  the  first  person  he  meets,  that  the  whole 
of  it  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  the  inference 
is  naturally  drawn,  that  the  wretched  hovels  without 
chimucvs  or  windows  which  he  sees  before  him,  con- 
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tribute  iheir  miserable  pittance,  and  so  iii  fact  ihej 
do,  to  swell  the  income  of  an  nbsentee  landlord. 
'  Now,  if  a  town  similarly  circamstanced  as  to  the 
leaaehold  interests,  and  presenting  the  same  appalling 
sights  of  want  and  woe,  could  be  conceived  as  existing 
between  T^rbum  lumpike  and  CaBhiobary  park,  in  the 
midst  of  an  estate  belonging  to  one  individual,  from 
which  a  vast  annual  income  was  drawn ;  and  if  it  was 
in  the  mouth  of  erery  body,  that  that  same  town  was 
the  sole  property  of  a  wealthy  peer  of  the  realm ;  let 
it  be  calmly  asked,  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the 
English  gentleman  and  the  English  gentlewoman  up- 
on such  a  state  of  things  ?  Why  the  whole  country 
would  cry  out  shame  upon  it,  and  a  change  would  in- 
fallibly be  brought  about.  But  the  town  of  Roscom- 
mon lies  far  away  in  a  remote  province,  and  out  of 
sight  out  of  mind,  as  the  proverb  saith. 

Putting  aside,  however,  all  considerations  of  moral 
feeling,  it  appears  clear  that  a  profitable  employment 
for  capital  would  certainly  he  found.in  the  repurchase 
of  the  lots  and  the  hovels  with  which  they  are  occu- 
pied ;  since  the  introduction  of  a  better  order  of  things 
would  infallibly  give  increased  value  to  other  property 
in  and  around  the  town.  That  there  is  a  demand  for 
new  and  improved  houses  is  evident  from  the  rapid 
disposal  of  those  which  Mr.  Richards  has  built ;  and 
many  more  buildings  of  a  similar  character  might 
be  expected  to  arise,  if  suitable  situations  for  them 
were  obtainable,  out  of  the  reach  of  such  miserable 
tenements  as  at  present  disgrace  the  town. 

Numerous  thopa  appear  on  each  side  of  the  main 
street  of  Roscommon,  and  all  the  ordinary  wants  of 
life  may  be  supplied  within  the  town.  I  observed  one 
3  F 
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Bhop  solely  for  Manchester  goods,  chieflj  prints,  which 
had  lately  been  established  by  English  people.  The 
shops  in  their  original  construction  vrere  all  saiall; 
and  though,  in  a  few  instances,  some  in  contiguous 
houses  have  been  thrown  into  one,  yet  they  still  seem 
rather  below  than  above  the  amount  of  traffic  carried 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  old  small  shqis 
are  divided  into  two,  and  business  of  different  kinds 
is  carried  on  at  opposite  counters.  The  general  aspect 
of  trade  struck  me  as  inferior  to  that  of  Boyle ;  it  is  still 
further  inferior  to  that  of  Athlone,  which  latter  place, 
situated  at  a  distance  of  only  fifteen  miles  from  Roscom- 
mon, with  a  good  road  and  constant  regular  daily  in- 
tercourse, draws  off  much  of  the  custom  for  articles  ol 
luxury ;  since  people  are  prone,  even  at  some  tioable 
to  themselves,  to  frequent  shops  which  afford  the  best 
and  most  extensive  choice.  There  was  no  book  shop 
exclusively  at  Roscommon,  nor  any  books  on  sale, 
except  such  as  related  to  the  duties  of  religion,  Fiotes* 
tant  as  well  as  Catholic,  and  the  humbler  classes  of 
books  of  instruction  for  children  and  school  use. 

The  ordinary  Markets  of  Roscommon  have  of  course 
improved  with  the  increase  of  the  town,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  numerous  workmen  who  have  been 
employed  on  the  new  buildings.  The  market  is  weekly, 
and  held  on  Saturdays.     Tolls  are  still  levied. 

On  these  days  the  town  is  generally  much  thronged, 
and  the  place  assumes  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  fair, 
owing  to  the  numerous  stalls,  with  canvas  awnings,  set 
up  by  the  pedlars,  which  they  carry  about  on  drays^ 
along  with  the  chests  containing  their  wares.  Coarse 
cotton  goods  and  ready-made  clothes  were  amongst  the 
principal  articles  exposed  in  these  stalls.    These  were 
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brotiglit  commonly  from  distant  places.  Ofmorcita- 
mrdialc  home  product',  there  were  fripzes  nnd  coarse 
woollen  staffs  and  flannele,  both  dyed  and  undyed.* 
SttoQ^  shoes  and  brogues  are  also  brought  in  cob* 
siderable  quantities.  I  obserred  several  women  With 
bleached  linen,  thoogh  seldom  with  more  than  a  fin* 
f^  piece,  in  their  arms,  which  they  sheltered  from  the 
showers  of  rain,  under  their  scarlet  clolh  cloiAs ;  but 
it  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  poor  women^  ^ter  standing  the  market  from 
nine  in  tbe  morning  till  near  six  in  the  evenings 
trudging  homewards  with  their  linen  unsold  ;  in  fbc^ 
here,  as  in  most  other  places,  cottons  are  driring  th« 
coarse  linens  from  the  market,  and  the  latter  only  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  very  small  qoantitiesy  b^ond 
what  are  required  for  domestic  use. 

Amongst  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Roscommon,  may  also  be  mentioned 
coarse  pottery  ware,  consisting  of  pans,  jugs,  &«. 
These  were  mostly  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  or  of 
brown  mixed  with  yellow,  in  rude  patterns,  or  merely 
mottled,  and  considerable  quantities  were  brought  in 
to  the  markets.  The  clay  of  which  these  articles  are 
made  is  not  found  on  the  spot,  hut  brought  in  carts 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shannon ;  neither  is 
there  any  peculiar  advantage  from  fuel.  With  the 
facility  of  carnage  afforded  by  the  canal,  and  with  im- 
proved roads,  it  may  be  presumed  that  £nglish  earthen- 

•  Tlie  woollen  ulicles  made  for  home  use  are  slouler,  »Qd  in  geiMrt] 
broader  Ihaa  ihoie  made  Tor  sale.  At  Lanoboraugh,  levcn  milei  Irain 
Roscomman,  1  FouDd  lh«  people  tending  theic  undyed  wdoIIcd)  to  LoDg- 
(brd  to  be  dyed  and  drcued  ;  and  an  ihc  othei  hand.  Uia  riw  woolleawebs 
me  lent  fiDiu  the  county  of  Lonefoid  into  ttaa  counly  of  Kokmhuoi  ta  ha 
tucked. 
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ware  will^  in  a  few  years  more,  completely  sapplavt 
that  of  the  country;  and  not  only  because  it  can  be 
afforded  on  as  reasonable  or  more  reasonable  termty 
but  because  it  is  likewise  much  better  manufactured* 
In  fact,  several  of  the  small  and  rude  potteries  of  llw 
country,  have,  as  I  was  informed,  been  already  aban- 
doned ;  but  as  long  as  there  are  any  which  afford  a  bare 
livelihood  to  the  workmen,  they  will  be  continued,  to 
the  last,  struggling  for  a  precarious  existence. 

At  Knockcroghery,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  a  Cbw 
miles  distant  from  Roscommon,  there  are  several  ma- 
nufactories of  tobacco  pipes,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  the  proper 
place.  These  pipes  are  occasionally  brought  in  to 
Koscommon  market ;  but  in  the  shops  they  are  held 
in  disrepute,  being  much  inferior  to  what  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dublin,  at  a  very  small  additional  price. 

TJie  corn  market  oi  Roscommon  has  increased  very 
considerably  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  continuation  of  the  Royal  Canal  to  the  Shannon. 
At  Lanesborough,  on  the  Shannon,  which  is  only  seven 
miles  from  Roscommon,  boats,  during  the  shipping 
season,  are  kept  in  the  little  basin  there,  purposely 
for  receiving  com  as  it  is  brought  down ;  but  strange 
to  say,  although  the  road  is  on  the  whole  good,  one 
part  of  it,  where  a  hill  was  cut  down,  has  remained  in 
a  state  next  to  impassable  for  several  years;  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
the  Shannon  and  Lanesborough.  Buyers  of  com  are 
never  wanting  in  Roscommon,  and  the  prices  seldom 
vary  much  from  those  at  Lanesborough;  the  pea- 
santry and    small    farmers,   however,    are  generally 
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disposed  to  try  both  places,  and  geldom  dispose  of 
their  com  until  they  have  made  inquiries  or  visited 
each  place  in  petson.  Sometinies  this  n-avering  hiis 
its  bad  consequences;  it  is  attended  with  loss  of  time, 
and  after  all,  the  fanners  are  oblig-ed  to  sell  for  wbat< 
ever  their  produce  will  bring,  to  answer  the  dciaanda 
for  rent. 

A  daily  diligence  plies  between  Roscommon  and 
Killashee,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  being  the 
nearest  spot  at  which  the  Koyal  Canal  boats  pass  on 
their  way  to  Dublin.  A  stage  car  also  passes  daily 
between  Roscommon  abd  Athlone,  where  there  is  a 
choice  of  public  coaches  for  Dublin.  But  there  is  no 
coach,  no  direct  communication,  between  Roacommon 
and  Dublin. 

TTiere  are  ttpo  Intu  at  Roscommon;  one  of  tbem, 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  Lanesborongh  road,  from 
which  the  diligence  to  the  canal  starts,  being  lately 
built,  is  consequently  fresher  looking  and  perhaps 
somewhat  cleaner  within ;  but  it  is  a  small  house.  The 
other,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  head  inn, 
standing  in  the  place,  opposite  the  old  court  house,  is 
much  larger;  but  it  is  an  old  and  crazy  building. 
The  floor  of  the  bed-room  which  I  occupied,  on  the 
Eecoiid  story,  bad  two  distinct  levels,  with  a  difference 
of  at  least  eight  or  nine  inches,  occasioned  by  the 
sinking  of  the  joists ;  and  at  each  step  the  whole  fabric 
shook.  Its  condition  really  appeared  perilous;  but 
reassured  on  the  word  of  the  chambermaid,  that  it 
would  last  out  my  time,  because  it  had  lasted  out  that 
of  the  pre-occupants,  there  appeared  no  help  for  it 
but  to  take  the  chance  for  better  for  worse,  as  weary 
travellers  are  obliged  to  do.    In  this  decayed  apart- 
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ment,  however,  I  found  a  really  comfortable  bed,  and 
a  toilet  neatly  set  out ;  though  here,  as  in  other  places, 
I  suspect  I  might  have  been  indebted  to  the  directions 
given  by  my  servant.  The  house  afforded  two  toleia^ 
bly  well-sized  sitting  rooms;  the  one  on  the  ground 
floor,  for  the  general  reception  of  guests,  the  other 
above  for  more  select  customers;  both  were  very 
poorly  furnished,  with  old  things,  neither  in  neat 
order  nor  cleanly. 

It  appears  somewhat  discreditable  that  the  assise 
town  of  an  opulent  and  extensive  county,  should  not 
be  better  provided  with  public  accommodation  ;*  not 
only  should  there  be  a  larger  inn,  but  the  persons 
placed  in  charge  of  it  should  be  more  competent  to 
conduct  the  business.  That  bane  of  Ireland,  the  Ujuid 
(ievily  as  Dean  Kirwan  emphatically  termed  it,  and 
whose  words  cannot  be  too  often,  nor  more  appropri* 
ately  quoted  than  again  in  this  place,  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  principal  waiter,  the  old  servant  of  an 
old  master,  was  cried  up  for  feats,  which,  instead  of 
meeting  with  indulgence,  ought  to  have  been  univer- 
sally reprobated. 

The  appearance  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  town  of 
Roscommon  is  not  prepossessing,  and  mendicity  pre- 
vails to  a  fearful  cxtenu  One  morning,  just  as  I  had 
breakfasted,  O'Conor  Don,  M.  P.,  the  representative 
of  the  county,  at  whose  hospitable  house  I  had  been 
received  a  few  days  before,  made  his  appearance.   The 

*  On  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estates  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  czrtl* 
U-nt  iuDii  have  been  built  at  his  Grace's  expense,  in  all  the priDri|ial  towns. 
The  London  companies  ha\c  also  totally  changed  the  chtricter  of  the 
accommodations  which  were  formerly  provided  for  Invellcn,  on  Ihcin. 
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news  of  his  arriTal  brought  immense  throngs  of  beg- 
gars to  the  door ;  and  the  nambers  were  still  furUier 
augmented  hj  the  intelligence,  wbicb  spread  hkt  wild- 
fire, that  his  servant  was  flinging  money  amongst  the 
people  from  a  hag.  Each  shower  of  copper  was  hailed 
with  shouta  from  men,  women,  and  children,  which 
echoed  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other ;  and 
the  distribution  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  My 
horse  had  been  in  waiting  for  me  in  the  street,  but  to 
pass  the  door  was  utterly  impossible,  and  after  conu- 
derable  delay,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  effected  my  es- 
cape through  the  stable  yard  gate. 

Another  evil  exists  in  the  town  of  Roscommon,  to 
an  extent,  of  which  I  never  saw  a  similar  example  in 
any  town  in  Ireland,  of  the  same  size ; — female  prosti- 
tuiiou.  Its  open  and  undisguised  character  rendered 
it  impossible  to  be  mistaken ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
in  reality  the  eril  was  of  lar  greats  magnitude  than  it 
appeared  at  first  view.  In  Castle-street,  on  the  skirt* 
of  the  town,  there  was  actually  a  range  of  brothels,  at 
the  doors  of  which  females  stood,  at  noon  day,  to  entice 
passengers,  with  gestures  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

I  heard  this  state  of  things  accounted  for,  by  the 
contiguity  of  Roscommon  to  the  great  military  esta- 
blishment maintained  at  Athlone,  from  which  it  is 
only  distant  a  short  morning's  walk,  and  with  which 
place  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  these  fe- 
males. Another  cause  of  the  number  of  abandoned 
women,  is  attributed  to  the  ciiciunstance  of  the  mi- 
litary peusicmers,  pui'suant  to  the  present  regula- 
tions, receiving  their  allowance  through  the  paymas- 
ters of  the  police,  at  head  quarters,  in  the  county 
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town.  In  the  year  1830,  their  numbers  amounted,  as 
I  was  informed,  to  no  fewer  than  1120  men,  and  there 
were  always  persons  on  the  watch  to  lead  them  into 
temptations.  These  men  constituted  a  very  formidable 
body,  and  were  generally  not  only  conspicuous,  but 
often  very  troublesome,  more  especially  at  fairs.  Since 
they  have  been  brought  more  immediately  within  the 
control  of  the  police,  their  conduct  has  been  &r 
more  regular.  No  doubt,  amongst  those  men,  there 
may  be  and  are  many  individuals  who  are  deserving, 
sober,  orderly,  and  well  conducted ;  but  amongst  ilSO 
men,  there  will  also  be  others  not  forgetful  of  the  wild 
enjoyments  of  a  soldier's  life,  whether  on  active  ser- 
vice in  a  foreign  land,  or  during  the  hours  of  idleness 
in  a  large  garrison  town  at  home. 

Watery  heretofore,  used  to  be  extremely  scarce  in 
Roscommon,  and  at  present,  the  supply  is  bj  no 
means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. There  are  wells  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
pumps  behind  some  of  the  houses;  but  the  gremt 
source  of  water,  for  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  is  a  deep  well,  in  the  place 
near  the  old  market-house,  which  was  represented  to 
me  as  being  about  fifty  feet  deep.  It  continued  open 
and  liable  to  abuse  from  dirty  vessels,  until  within  a 
short  time  past,  that  it  has  been  enclosed  bj  a  wall, 
and  a  watch  placed  over  it,  who  is  empowered  to  de- 
mand one  penny  a  week  for  each  house  for  which 
water  is  drawn ;  this  tax,  which  was  one  imposed 
merely  by  common  consent  and  acquiescence,  was 
fixed  as  a  remuneration,  not  merely  for  the  watch,  but 
for  the  expenses  of  deepening  the  well,  and  rendering 
it  more  generally  useful. 
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A  new  C&uri  Hoh^  upon  a  very  extensire  and 
commodioiis  plan,  has  been  latterly  erected  at  Ros- 
oomnon,  which  was  not  yet  entirely  completed  in  all 
its  parts  when  I  visited  the  places  The  principal 
front,  £Btcing  towards  a  large  enclosed  area  common  to 
both  court-house  and  gaol,  is  under  a  portico  with 
Ibttr  pillars,  set  in  pairs;  intended,  apparently,  for  the 
ancient  Doric  order ;  but  the  entablatures  are  not  cor* 
rect,  and  the  triglyphs  are  omitted,  although  the 
stone  i^as  peculiarly  favourable  for  their  being  repre- 
sented.* 

This  stone,  of  which  the  portico  is  built,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  and  common  in  va* 
rious  parts  of  the  county,  is  virtually  marble.  Seve- 
ral of  the  chimney*pieces  composed  of  it  within  the 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  ancient  Doric,  the  favourite  order  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  zenith  of  their  glorious  career  in  the  arts,  should  be 
liable  to  such  frequent  abuse ;  and  in  no  place  that  I  know  of,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  more  than  in  Dublin;  from  the  colossal  pillar  of 
Nelson,  and  the  portico  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  down  to  shop 
fronts  and  hall  doors.  What  a  different  object  wouM  Nelson's  pilhr 
have  been,  if  its  beautiful  shaft  had  rested  on  the  three  steps,  or  triple 
plinth,  instead  of  having  been  mounted  on  a  fiideous  pedestal  totally 
foreign  to  the  order,  and  which  literally  blocks  up  the  distant  view  of  the 
street.  As  yet  there  is  not  a  single  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  Doric 
in  Dublin,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  But  there  is  a  promise  of  one 
in  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
Marlborough-street*  The  nearest  approach  perhaps  to  a  correct  example, 
exists  at  the  entrance  to  the  Library  of  the  Kind's  Inn  ;  but  it  is  in- 
jured by  the  lateral  circular  niches,  and  is  deficient  in  the  pediment. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful drawings  of  the  ancient  Doric,  from  classical  authority,  presented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hamilton  ;  and  considering  how  easy  that  Library  is  at  all  times 
of  access,  and  what  facilities  are  afforded  for  inquiry,  there  is  no  excuse  on 
(he  score  of  a  deficiency  of  true  models. 

3  G 
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building  nro  highly  polished,  and  in  that  state  tlie 
surface  is  very  dark,  almost  black;  but  when  only 
roughly  chiselled,  the  stone  is  of  a  pale  grey  coloar, 
whicli  becomes  instantly  discoloured  with  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  is  a  compact  granular  limestone,  with  shells 
more  or  less  dispersed  through  it 

The  two  courts,  destined  to  the  criminal  and  eiril 
business,  are  of  the  same  size,  and  arranged  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  same  style;  they  were  originally  de- 
signed with  lofty  ceilings,  in  which  three  large  aper- 
tures were  formed  for  ventilation.  But  it  unfbrtn- 
nately  happened,  that  the  reverberation  of  the  Toice, 
and  of  sounds  in  genci-al,*  in  both  of  these  coarts,  im- 

*  Nothing  18  more  uncertain  than  the  efliect  which  dw  voice  wUl  pro- 
duce in  a  new  building ;  and  it  is  well  known,  how  frequently  trehitects 
have  been  disappointed  on  that  score,  in  churches,  theatres,  concert 
rooms,  &c.  &c.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  all  Europe  for  abeenee 
of  reverberation,  is  supposed  to  be  the  old  theatre  at  Parma,  originalJj  aa 
immense  oblong  quadrangular  hall  built  for  festivals,  but  subieqiiently 
converted  into  a  theatre,  and  the  stage  part  added,  by  throwing  down  one 
of  the  end  walls,  and  elongating  the  building.  From  whatever  part  of 
the  stage,  and  it  is  a  very  large  one,  a  person  speaks,  the  words,  if  arti- 
culately pronounced,  but  without  rai:»ing  the  voice  above  the  cominoa 
pilch,  may  be  heard  with  jterfect  distinctness  in  every  part  of  the  theatre 
allotted  to  the  audience.  This,  1  myself  proved,  recijtfocaljy  with  a 
friend,  in  fre({uent  trials,  during  the  considerable  time  which  we  spent  in 
examining  the  building.  The  theatre  is  not  now  in  use,  owing  to  some 
of  the  principal  timbers  having  decayed.  It  is  not  arranged  in  tlie  oidi- 
nary  style  of  theatres.  JSIany  plans  of  this  building  have  been  made, 
and  dis4)uisitiuns  written,  with  the  view  of  developing  its  curious  and 
singular  pro|H.'rtic.>.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  ingenious  was  kindly  pre* 
siMited  tu  inc  by  the  author,  on  the  spot,  on  being  introduced  to  him,  and 
in  the  actual  binding  with  which  it  had  been  pur|>osely  decorated  for  the 
Km|)i'ror  of  Austiia  ;  but  his  Majesty  not  having  come  to  receive  it,  as  had 
been  cx]K;cted,  the  book  found  its  way  into  my  library. 
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pededy  to  a  most  inconvenient  degree,  the  progrei^,  of 
publie  business;  and  when  X  visited  the  place,  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  courts  had  been  already  taken  up 
for  experiment  sake,  and  raised  some  two  or  three 
feet,  or  more,  above  the  priginal  leveL 

The  grand  jury  room  in  an  upper  story,.  ,is  a  su* 
perb  room  of  about  forty  •five  feet  .by  thirty,  finely 
lighted,  and  commanding  an  textensive  view  oveY  the 
country.  Continuous  ranges  of  mahogany  desks  and 
drawers,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  afford  extensive 
conveniences  for  each  juror,  and  the  foreman,  in.  bis 
allotted  place  at  Uie  head,  is  stiU  nuNre  fully  provided 
with  accommodations.' 

The  furniture  of  the  court«house,  much  of  which  is 
of  mahogany,  extremely  solid  and  of  the  bestdescrip* 
tion,  inclusive  of  carpets,  window  hangings,  iffi.  &c* 
was  rated,  according  to  the  information  I  received,  at 
the  cost  of  £1000,  which  appeared  to  me  but  a  very 
moderate  allowance  for  all  that  I  saw.  Besides  the 
usual  accommodations  ior  the  judges,  a  large  room  is 
appropriated  to  the  bar,  where  they  can  dine ;  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  there  are  very  complete 
ranges  of  kitchens,  with  all  the  necessary  fixed  ap- 
pendages for  the  exercise  of  the  culinary  art.  On  the 
ground  floor,  a  large  room  is  set  apart  for  coffee  and  re- 
freshment, and  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  in 
general,  whose  business  at  the  assizes  may  keep  them 
in  attendance  on  the  courts.  The  superb  grand  jury 
rooms  are  occasionally  used  for  balls  and  public  as- 
semblies. 

The  great  staircase  to  the  grand  jury  room  and 
upper  apartments  was  not  finished,  so  that  I  can  say 
nothing  of  its  character  and  effect:  the  lesser  stair- 
cases and  the  passages  leading  from  them,  were  very 
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commodious.  The  stoucs  of  the  steps  were  formed  d 
granite,  brought  from  Dublin,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  who  has  bad  an  experience  of  the  diffeiencey 
affords  a  much  more  safe  and  agreeable  footing  than 
line  grained  compact  limestone,  especially  after  it  has 
been  somewhat  worn  down,  and  more  particularly 
in  moist  weather. 

To  guard  against  the  yielding  or  dampnesB  to 
which  this  limestone  is  subject,  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  lined  with  brick ;  and  this,  in  its  Uixn, 
studded  for  the  reception  of  plaster.  Every  part  of 
the  work,  indeed,  appeal's  to  be  most  solidly  and 
houudly  executed;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that 
where  such  great  expense  has  been  oecurredy  a  little 
more  attention,  even  though  it  were  accompanied  with 
somewhat  greater  cost,  should  not  have  been  devoted 
to  general  architectural  design  and  effect*  A  beauti- 
ful building  opens  a  source  of  delight  and  improve- 
ment to  countless  generations  yet  to  come.  Whereas 
one  which  is  defective  in  symmetry,  continues  a  per- 
petual eye-sore ;  and  a  constant  subject  of  leflectiou 
upon  the  age  and  people  by  whom  it  was  contrived.* 

*  Were  it  possible  to  have  a  board  ot  public  arcbitccturc.  coii»titiikcl 
uut  of  men  of  real  tasle  and  scicDcu,  uoinflueoccd  by  that  bww  of  alnott 
all  buch  public  insUtutiuus,—  private  jobbiog,  the  benefit  co«ld  not  bil  of 
l>cing  felt.  No  great  public  building  ought  ever  to  be  erected  without 
public  competition  fur  plans,  designs,  and  specifications,  confined  withio 
a  given  sum  ;  and  premiums  ought,  in  ail  rases,  to  be  held  ovt  to  indem* 
iiify  those  who  devoted  ihcir  time  to  the  subject.  Thus  might  leal  talenl 
hud  its  level,  if,  indeed,  there  weie  competent  perMins  to  judge  ot  it.  A^ 
inaltcis  arc  couducled  at  present,  in  the  ctsc  of  couit'houfti'&,  g^ols, 
(liuicliLs,  bridges,  i\r.  \c.,  it  is  quite  painful  to  behold  tlic  numbet  of 
11'^ iy  edifices  wliich  uic  }eaiiy  accumulating  in  the  land. 

Kobcommon  rourl-hou^c,  I  undci^lood,  was  not  designed  hy  Mr. 
Iliihaids. 
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Tbe  courts  are  not  solely  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
▼iee  of  the  judges  of  assize ;  but  are  used  even  for  the 
ordinary  petty  sessions  of  the  local  m^strates. 

I  was  gratified  at  seeing  in  this  court-house  a  very 
complete  set  of  the  new  weights  and  measures,  finely 
executed  in  brass,  and  fitted  into  chests  made  for  their 
preservation ;  these  had  been  brought  over  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county,  from  the  tower  of  London.* 

Local  Courts. — The  Earl  of  Essex  appoints  a 
seneschal  for  Roscommon,  who  happens  also  to  be 
one  of  the  coroners  of  the  county,  and  he  holds  a 
manor  court.  He  can  take  cognizance  of  debts  not 
exceeding  £5,  and  his  warrant  can  affect  goods,  but 
not  the  person.  The  fees  of  the  court,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, were  higher  than  those  at  the  sessions;  but  his 
court  was  preferred  in  many  instances,  as  affording 
more  immediate  despatch  and  relief. 

Of  the  quarter  sessions,  of  the  several  places  at 
which  they  are  held  within  the  county,  and  in  what 
rotation,  together  with  matters  relating  to  their  juris- 
diction, some  information  will  be  found  collected 
under  a  separate  section. 

Tlie  neto  Gaol  stands  within  tbe  same  enclosure, 
and  at  a  very  short  distance  of  the  new  county  court- 

*  The  importance  of  having  standard  weights  and  measures  to  refer 
to,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  When  a  schoolboy  in  England,  I  recollect  a 
trial  in  the  courts,  on  the  score  of  a  sale  of  corn  having  been  made  by  a 
bushel  which  was  not  the  true  Winchester  bushel.  In  the  nearest  market 
tuwn  to  us,  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  there  was  a  brazen  bushel,  with  the  stamp, 
1  believe,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  another  at  Eye,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
of  Henry  VI IL,  and  various  others,  all  deposited  in  the  churches,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  measures  of  the  neighbourhood.  An  active  examination 
took  place  after  tbe  trial ;  but  none  of  these  ancient  bushels  agreed  ex- 
actly, and  new  ones  had  to  be  obtained  from  Guild  Hall.  . 
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house.  An  extensive  flat  space  was  purposely  levelled 
to  receive  the  whole,  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  and 
close  to  its  brow;  and  the  fronts  of  each  building  £Eu:e 
towards  a  large  open  area  common  to  both,  the  gaol 
standing  in  the  most  distant  part,  and  the  court-houM 
on  the  left  or  western  side,  near  the  entrance.  A  strong 
iron  pallisade  separates  this  open  space  from  the  street, 
and  on  the  other  sides  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  walls- 

The  outer  walls  of  the  gaol  form  an  irregular 
polygon,  which  might  be  inscribed  within  a  square 
of  about  250  feet ;  but  the  front  is  symmetrical.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  above  it  is  the  place  ibr 
public  execution. 

The  ground  for  the  gaol  cost  in  the  year  1819,£I846 
Ss,  Id.  former  Irish  currency,  equal  to  £1704  2s.  LOdL 
British. 

The  Inspector  General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1824,  describes  this  gaol  as  one  built  on  the 
semicircular  plan,  consisting  of  eight  divisions,  with 
appropriate  yards  and  work-rooms,  a  separate  hospital 
and  chapel,  and  ninety-one  sleeping  cells*  There  was 
a  matron  and  schoolmaster,  and  the  greatest  atten* 
lion  was  paid  to  the  interior  economy  of  the  gaol. 
It  was  kept  in  a  very  creditable  state  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  best  effects  arose  from  the  zealous  attendance 
of  the  board  of  superintendence.  The  want  of  em- 
ployment for  the  prisoners  was  the  most  serious  evil; 
an  which  subject,  the  Inspector  suggested  the  break- 
ing of  stones  for  the  yards  and  highways.  A  iread- 
uiill  had  been  erected.* 

*  Ui>iK)rtA  tu  tliu  House  of  Commons,   18*24,  vol.  xi.  No.  294. 
WhcMi  1  visiU'd  this  prison  in  1U30, 1  beard  that  doubts  had  been  fcUrlcd 
:t .  to  the  legality  of  sending  any  |)ersons  to  the  trcad-miil  except  criminals 

<  ondtinntd  lu  hdid  Ubour. —  (AuTHun*^  Not£.) 
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The  report  of  the  same  inspector,  in  the  year  1829, 
is  less  favourable. 


**  This  prison  has  not  hnproyed  nince  the  last  hispec- 
tion;  nor  is  there  any  alteration  for  the  better  in  those 
great  points  of  prison  discipline,  which  can  alone  finally  de- 
cide the  character  of  any  gaol,  viz.  employment  for  every 
prisoner;  minute  classification  by  day,  and  a  cell  for  each 
prisoner  by  night ;  the  due  execution  of  the  sentence  to  hard 
labour ;  a  well  arranged  school,  whereby  every  prisoner  shall 
receive  daily  instruction ;  and  such  a  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment established  in  every  department,  by  the  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  resident  officers,  and  the  inspection  and  support 
of  the  local  inspector  and  chaplains,  as  would  secure  from  the 
inmates  a  willing  obedience,  good  order,  and  discipline,  with 
some  hope  of  reformation  in  many  prisoners  not  yet  hardened 
in  crime.  I  regret  to  repeat,  that  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  Roscommon  gaol  in  any  of  these  points ;  'and  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  board  of  superintendence  and  the  gprand  jury ;  as 
there  appears  to  exist  an  opinion  through  the  county,  and 
amongst  many  of  the  officers,  that  the  gaol  is  in  high  order.  I 
did  expect,  and  I  expressed  in  former  reports,  that  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  new  gaol,  so  much  cleanliness  and  zeal  ap- 
peared, that  it  would  advance  in  all  those  points  which  should 
mark  a  public  establishment,  and  prove  an  example  to  others ; 
instead  of  which,  it  is  manifestly  deficient,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  gaols  are  far  superior  in  all  their  interior  eco- 
nomy." 

**  It  is  right  I  should  state,  that  the  board  of  superintend- 
ence  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  meet  within  the  last 
year;  and  that  this  circumstance  alone  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent any  great  progress  in  gaol  discipline.  Many  of  the 
things  I  have  stated  as  deficient,  could  only  be  provided  for  by 
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the  board  ;  and  blame  cannot  in  those  caMS,  attach  to  the 
officers.  But  even  if  they  were  provided,  experience  has 
proved,  that  without  the  controlling  and  directing^  power  of  a 
board,  meeting  periodically,  correcting  the  errors,  and  giving  a 
stimulus  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  resident  and  non-Tesi- 
dent  officers,  no  real  or  permanent  good  can  be  effected.*** 

The  inspector  at  the  same  period,  notices  the  fol- 
lowing mutters  as  requiring  to  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for : 

1 .  Constant  employment  for  every  prisoner  at  stone  break- 
ing, or  other  work. 

2.  The  tread-mill  to  be  repaired,  and  the  vroik  duly  en- 
forced on  it,  according  to  the  printed  regulations :  it  was  then 
useless. 

3.  A  steam  apparatus  to  be  put  up  to  secure  cleanliness  and 
economy :  the  cost  about  £20. 

4.  A  prison  dress  to  be  provided. 

5.  A  more  constant  inspection  of  the  provisions  and  fuel  to 
take  place,  to  prevent  the  frequent  complaints,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  a  wide  field  of  offers  for  contracts.  The 
expense  of  the  gaol  for  food  and  fuel  then  exceeded,  for  its 
average  numbers,  any  prison  in  Ireland.  The  meal  houm 
were  irregular. 

G.  The  legal  mode  of  keeping  the  diet  accoanti  to  be 
adopted  and  persevered  in  ;  as  at  the  time  there  was  no  legi- 
timate or  sound  check  on  the  issue  of  provisions.  The  governor 
kept  a  private  book ;  but  this  was  neither  a  legal,  correct,  nor 
useful  mode  of  checking  a  public  account,  and  not  pnetised  in 
other  gaoU.  The  local  in8()ector  ought  to  oversee  and  control 
uU  these  things  fur  the  county. 

7.  The  schools  to  be  newly  arranged  by  the  chaplains  and 

*  He|>ort  to  the  House  uf  Cdnmoiis,  1829,  vjI.  xiii.  \o«  1U. 
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local  injector,  m  as  to  give  daily  instruction  to  c\'ory  priMiter, 
which  wu  far  ftom  being  the  case  at  the  lime,  and  complained 
of  b;  the  priMmers.     Monthly  examinations  by  the  chapUina 


8.  Permanent  work  to  be  foand  for  tha  female  claaaea ;  at 
the  time,  there  waa  none  whaterer  for  them. 

9.  A  more  perfect  claasification  of  the  priaot»ra  to  be  re- 
qnired,  and  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

10.  Some  more  cella  nere  required,  as  the  exiating  num- 
ber was  not  aufficient,  on  the  average  of  the  priaonera  in  thia 
large  county,  to  afibrd  one  to  eai^i,  which  w««  both  legal  and 
useful.* 

11.  A  code  of  l^-lawB  to  be  made  and  printed. 

When  I  visited  this  prisoD  in  the  saminer  of  1830, 
it  appeared  to  me,  remarkably  clean,  well  ventilated, 
and,  as  far  as  a  casual  inspectioo  could  enable  rae  to 
judge,  in  good  order;  and  I  entered  that  opinion  in  a 
book  which  was  presented  to  me,  purposely  kept  for 
the  observations  of  visitors  ;  yet  the  gaoler,  I  ask  par- 
doD,  the  governor.t  frankly  told  mc  that  there  were 
many  little  things  which  would  not  pass  current  nn- 
der  the  critical  eye  of  the  Inspector- General.  The 
whitewash  on  some  of  the  steps  of  the  stairs,  for  in- 

■  The  laipeclor-Genenl  obMirei,  at  thii  pUct.  that  it  piii«nen  are 
allowed  (asleep  together,  it  leuea*  tbi  punishmenl  of  conGnenieiit,  and 
encouiages  vicioui  commuaieatioDi.  A  lingle  cell  at  oighl,  and  full  em - 
ploymeat  in  the  day,  are  essenliil  to  priua  discipline,  aad  lend  to  letien 

4  How  much  the  irorld  ii  prejudiced  agaiail  names,  altbougb  thej  are 
Ihe  true  and  real  namei,  ever;  one  Lnoirs.  Stouber  in  the  Ban  de  la  Hoche, 
found  the  name  of  ichoolmuter  held  in  luch  coutempl,  thftt  he  wai  ob- 
liged lo  change  it  to  that  of  rigent.  So  also  B  superior  cI*M  of  nWD  mt; 
be  oblaiued  for  the  care  of  gtoU,  if  initead  of  gaoler  Ihey  are  diglii6«d  with 
the  title  of  governor,  which  man;  a  nableman  hai  been  pleued  lo  bear. 
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Stance,  was  partially  nibbed  away  by  the  tread  of  feet, 
they  ought  all  to  be  thoroughly  white. 

The  apartment  of  the  debtors  was  the  least  satis- 
factory part  of  the  interior  which  I  observed ;  their 
common  room  was  crowded,  and  the  air  conseqaently 
impure ;  but  I  was  given  to  understand  both  here,  and 
at  Longford  gaol,  one  of  those  held  up  as  an  example 
for  discipline,  that  it  is  found  impracticable  to  subject 
these  unfortunate  people  to  the  strict  regulations 
which  can  be  enforced  with  regard  to  criminals* 

The  turnkeys,  perhaps  these  may  not  be  the  mo- 
dern terms,  who  conducted  me  through  the  varions 
cells  and  compartments  of  the  prison,  were  smart  lads, 
handsomely  and  neatly  dressed  in  close  fitting  blue 
jackets  of  fine  cloth,  with  clean,  newly  washed  white 
trowsers.  On  opening  each  grated  door,  the  word  was 
given  in  a  loud  voice,  '  to  fall  in,"  and  the  prisoners 
instantly  ranged  themselves  in  an  even  row,  facing  the 
passage,  and  remained  there  for  our  inspection  until 
we  left  the  room,  and  the  door  was  again  fastened 
upon  them.  In  each  room  the  prisonei's  were  generally 
occupied  with  books ;  the  only  work  carried  on  was 
without  doors,  in  breaking  stones ;  the  tread-mill  was 
still  out  of  order ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
ill  constructed,  and  never  to  have  run  smooth  or  even  ; 
it  had  only  been  applied  to  raising  water,  and  that 
occasionally. 

The  system  of  solitary  night  confinement,  each  pri- 
soner having  his  allotted  cell,  seemed  not  to  have  been 
adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  generally  two 
bedsteads  in  each  cell,  calculated  to  hold  two  persons 
each.  These  were  formed  of  large  cast  iron  in  the  shape 
of  trays,  perforated  at  bottom  with  numerous  holes. 
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Classification  appeared  to  be  attended]to/at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  untried  prisoners  were 
kept  apart  from  those  tried  and  found  guilty. 

The  receding  angles  in  the  courts  and  the  sinks 
were  all  supplied  with  pipes  and  cocks  for  the  admis- 
sion  of  fresh  water. 

Between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  and  not  merely 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  governor's  apart* 
ments,  but  extending,  as  I  was  informed,  to  a  part  of 
the  debtor's  place  of  exercise,  gardens  had  been  form- 
ed, which  appeared  in  the  neatest  order,  and  abounded 
not  only  with  luxuriant  crops  of  esculent  vegetables, 
but  flowers.  This  ground  was  worked,  I  believe,  by 
the  prisoners,  and  rather  contrary  to  that  rigid  system 
of  discipline  which  has  been  recommended.  As  cur^ 
tailing  a  part  of  the  space  which  was  originally  laid 
out  for  the  wholesome  exercise  of  the  prisoners,  the 
existing  disposition  may  appear  objectionable ;  yet  if 
a  prisoner  had  the  choice  of  an  alley  in  a  garden,  or  a 
barren  space  covered  with  gravel,  for  his  walking  ex- 
ercise, can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  many  would 
prefer  the  former.  How  must  the  sight  of  a  leaf  or 
a  flower  and  the  daily  observation  of  their  growth, 
relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement  within  the  lofty 
walls  of  a  prison.  Indeed  it  may  be  a  question,  whe- 
ther the  extreme  pains  which  are  taken,  at  the  present 
lime,  to  promote  the  comforts  of  prisoners,  in  our  new 
and  spacious  county  gaols,  may  not  render  many  of 
those  who  are  liable  to  be  brought  within  their  pre- 
oincts,  comparatively  indifferent  to  confinement.  Cer. 
tainly  they  get  better  food,  better  beds,  and  where  a 
prison  dress  is  provided,  probably  better  raiment  than 
they  are  in   the  habit  of  enjoying  when  at  liberty. 
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That  slight  offences,  where  the  measure  of  punishment 
is  known,  are  committed  with  the  express  view  of  get- 
ting into  prison  and  profiting  by  the  allowance,  has  been 
ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  females.  Sufferers  under  certain  dis- 
eases, the  result  of  profligacy,  who  are  refused  admit- 
tance into  the  county  infirmary,  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  number ;  and  there  have  been  instances 
of  such  persons,  after  getting  into  prison,  boldly  telling 
the  medical  attendants  that  they  had  committed  crime 
purposely  to  procure  the  relief  which  had  been  re- 
fused to  them  in  another  place,  but  which  must  now, 
pursuant  to  the  laws,  be  granted.* 

Whether  it  might  have  been  for  the  sake  of  public 
convenience,  or  indulgence  to  the  prisoners,  but  in 
either  case  not  less  a  laxity  of  prison  discipline,  the 
breakers  of  stones,  instead  of  being  confined  in  their 
yards  within  the  gaol,  were  allowed  to  work  in  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  a  pamphlet  hat  been  pat  into  mj  hinds, 
dated  1831,  by  a  barrister,  replete  with  valuable  information,  and  abound- 
ing with  philotiophic  and  patriotic  remarks,  out  of  which  I  cannot  refiiin 
from  transcribing  a  few  passages. 

"  One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  angary  feeling  of  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
when  any  allusion  is  made  to  the  introduction  of  poor  rates  into  Ireland ; 
these  persons  seem  not  aware  that  both  have  been,  for  a  long  time  past, 
spreading  over  the  whole  country ;  for  can  our  penitentiaries  and  gaols, 
with  increased  assessments  for  their  maintenance,  be  regarded  different 
from  these, save  in  the  name?  Here  Grand  Juries  have  hnmanely  pro- 
vided all  those  arrangerocnbi  which  are  wanting  in  the  cottage,  for  decency, 
health  and  morals ;  and  accordingly  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  eheerfoliy 
flying  to  these  houses  of  refuge  from  the  misery  of  their  hoTob.  Here  it  is 
rcfjuircd  by  law  that  the  minimum  outlay  for  the  peasants  daily /«0d 
should  be  5«i.  The  consequence  is  exactly  what  had  been  anticipated ', 
an  alarming  increase  of  poor  rates  for  the  rapid  increase  of  mendicants  in 
these  poor  /rMrir*." 
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open  space,  outside  and  in  front  of  the  prison;  and 
amongst  those  who  were  thus  employed,  some  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  desperate  characters.  Even  the 
county  hangman,  with  hammer  in  hand,  was  engaged 
with  the  rest,  in  full  view  of  that  platform  on  which  his 
deadly  calling  had  been  so  often  exercised.  He  seemed 
a  sly,  careless  looking  fellow,  with  more  of  good  hu- 
mour than  ferocity  in  his  countenance;  and  yet  it 
bore  something  at  the  same  time  of  his  profession,  and 
seemed  to  betray  a  feeling,  that  breaking  necks  was  an 
easier  occupation  than  breaking  stones,  and  far  better 
paid  for ;  but  perhaps  this  might  be  the  mere  effect  of 
fancy,  after  having  been  told  who  and  what  he  was. 
The  outer  gate  in  the  palisade,  which  separated  the 
place  where  these  people  were  at  work,  from  the  street, 
stood  wide  open,  and  no  guard  over  it,  all  which 
seemed  favourable  to  aii  escape;  yet  the  governor 
assured  me  there  was  no  apprehension  of  such  an  at- 
tempt being  made ;  of  course  he  must  have  known  his 
men  well,  and  perhaps  there  were  some  trusty  people 
on  the  watch.  The  military  guards  at  this  time  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  prisons,  and  the  gaolers  left 
to  their  own  resources. 

The  safety  of  the  entrance  of  the  prison  withinside, 
was  secured  by  a  guard  belonging  to  the  prison  esta- 
blishment, who  sat  with  a  loaded  carbine  in  hand,  in 
a  sort  of  iron  balcony  elevated  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  on  the  ground  floor,  and  having  full  command 
of  the  great  portal  and  of  all  who  passed  in  or  out. 

In  the  governor's  room,  a  large  prison  register  book, 
with  printed  headings  and  lines,  lay  upon  the  table,  in 
which  a  number  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  pri- 
soner when  he  enters ;  and  his  fate  may  be  followed. 
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as  to  trial,  condemnatioD,  or  acquittal,  by  casting  the 
eye  along  the  lines. 

In  Longford  gaol,  which,  as  mentioned  already,  is 
one  of  the  highest  disciplined,  besides  the  register 
book,  a  list  is  made  out  daily,  of  the  state  of  the  prison, 
as  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  offences,  &c.»  and  pat 
upon  a  file ;  by  means  of  which,  and  a  reference  to  the 
books,  the  most  exact  information  may  be  obtained  as 
to  the  state  of  the  gaol  at  any  given  period.  In  Ros- 
common gaol  this  practice  is  not  followed. 

The  prison  allowance  for  this  goal  in  the  year 
1824,  was 

2lbs.  of  good  bread  made  from  flour  of  first  quality, 

1  quart  of  new  milk, 
for  each  man  per  day,  amounting  to  5rf. 

In  1826,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  alteration, 
and  the  charge  for  bread  and  new  milk  was  raised  to 
Sd.  per  man  per  day. 

One  week  the  prisoners  were  to  be  kept  on  the 
bread  allowance,  and  the  next  week  on  a  mixed  diet 
alternately. 

Turf  15rf.  per  box  of  20  cubic  feet. 

Straw  2^.  per  cwt. 

The  salaries  of  the  oflBcers,  &c.  were  as  follows: 

€  s.  d. 

lx)cal  Inspector          02     (3  I     former  Irish  currency  £100 

Physician         -     -     73  16  11                80 

Chaplain     -     -     -     23     1  (>                25 

Do.  Roman  Catholic    23      1  f)               25 

(Jaolcr  -     -     -     -  3()y  4  7                400 

Matron        -     -     -     27  13  10                 30 

Schoolmaster    -     -     27  13  10                30 

Hospital  A:::i$i8tant       11      1  '>                
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Ltmatic  Attftum, — The  old  gaol  which  lins  been  de- 
scribed as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  p/ope,  on  one  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  has  heen  converted  into 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Wlicn  I  went  through  it,  ahout 
forty  patients,  male  and  female,  were  conSued  in  it, 
amongst  which  a  greater  diversity  of  cases  occurred 
than  is  usually  observable  amongst  the  same  number, 
from  the  raging  ruadman  aud  madwoman,  to  the 
drivelling  and  senseless  idiot.  There  were  females,  in 
solitary  cells,  with  iron  clasps  round  their  bodies,  and 
fastened  with  chains  to  tbe  walls,  sitting  with  only 
straw  heaped  up  around  them,  to  conceal  their  naked- 
ness, all  the  clothes  with  which  ihoy  had  been  supplied 
from  lime  to  time  having  been  instantly  torn  to  shreds. 
Men  in  iron  liandcufTs,  who  were  allowed  to  follow  us, 
and  apparently  quite  harmless  in  their  demeanour,  yet 
who,  when  at  liberty,  committed  the  most  ferocious  acts 
of  violence  against  their  fellow  inmates.  Alany  were 
lying  in  bed  in  a  state  of  stupidity,  who,  if  roused  from 
it,  would  only  fling  themBelves  on  the  floor,  and  there 
continue,  if  left  to  themselves.  Others  were  sitting 
in  cages  of  iron  like  wild  beasts.  Those  who  were 
harmless  and  manageable  were  left  in  large  rooms  well 
ventilated  and  wanned  by  moderate  fires,  and  seemed 
to  he  quite  at  their  ease,  and  some  were  even  cheerful ; 
but  the  generality  had  a  look  of  sadness  and  suspicion, 
common,  I  believe,  to  these  unfortunate  people.  Tbe 
wards  for  the  fentales  were  quite  distinct  and  remote 
from  these  for  the  males.  I  was  struck  with  the  sight 
of  a  young  and  rather  a  pretty  pirl,  whose  whole  time 
was  spent,  as  long  as  she  was  left  to  herself,  and  she 
was  seldom  disturbed,  iu  thumbing  over  the  leaves  of 
a  Bible,  beginning  at  the  first  page  and  tuniing  them 
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rapidly,  but  regularly  over  to  the  end,  then  recom- 
mencing the  same  operation.  The  keepers,  as  far  as  a 
casual  visit  of  the  kind  enabled  me  to  judge,  ap- 
peared kindly  disposed  to  the  unfortunate  people  un- 
der their  charge ;  though  perhaps  not  altogether  so 
much  aware  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  their  state  being, 
in  many  instances,  the  effect  of  disease  which  might 
pass  away.  The  female  keeper  was  evidently  very 
uneasy  at  the  unmanageable  violence  of  some  of  those 
committed  to  her  charge,  and  spoke  of  them  with  fear. 

The  asylum  is  visited  in  course  twice  a  week  by 
the  physician  of  the  infirmary. 

The  Inspector-General  of  the  prisons  made  the 
following  report  upon  this  asylum,  a  few  years  prior 
to  my  visit.  ^^  I  again  visited  the  old  gaol  atRoscom* 
mon,  which  is  used  for  the  county  lunatics.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  see  these  helpless  creatures  provided 
with  food,  fuel,  lodging  and  raiment,  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Grand  Jury.  The  keeper  appears  a  cor- 
rect man,  and  I  believe  no  undue  restraint  or  coercion 
is  used." 

A  plan  was  under  discussion,  whilst  I  remained  in 
Roscommon,  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  province  of  Connaught;  and  Ballinasloe, 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Galway,  had  been  designated  as  a  place  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Few  greater  benefits  can  be  conferred 
on  families,  more  especially  those  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  arc  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  amongst  their  num- 
bers persons  suffering  under  this  awful  visitation  of 
providence,  than  the  institution  of  a  receptacle  for  the 
insane,  whereby  they  may  be  relieved  from  a  charge, 
which  not  only  occasions  constant  anxiety,  but  in  se- 
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vera!  instances  utterly  incapacitates  them  fronk  par- 
suing  the  ordinary  vocations  on  which  the  daily 
bread  of  the  family  depends.  If  there  are  children, 
and  many,  the  case  is  still  worse ;  the  hours  of  repose 
are  liable  to  interruption,  and  alarms  excited  when 
sleep  ought  to  be  shedding  its  refreshing  influence. 
Besides,  in  large  establishments  purposely  construct- 
ed for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  arrangements  can  be 
made,  in  every  respect  more  suitable  for  their  treat- 
ment, and  for  the  trial  of  those  remedies  which  may 
be  deemed  likely  to  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  the 
understanding.  Repose  and  privacy  are  of  the  first 
importance.*  But  in  a  place  like  the  old  gaol  of  Ros- 
common, with  windows  lookii^g  to  the  public  streets, 
and  persons  passing  in  and  out  frequently  through 
the  day,  the  patients  are  always  liable  to  be  disturbed. 
The  custom  which  so  commonly  prevailed  in  former 
times,  of  placing  gaols  and  hospitals  in  the  public  streets, 
was  every  way  objectionable,  whether  in'  reference 
to  those  within  or  to  those  without.  What  more  dis- 
tressing to  peaceable  inhabitants  than  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  maniacs  within  hearing,  except  it  be  the  sight 
of  public  executions,  within  full  view  of  the  windows 
of  their  dwellings  ?  The  drop,  where  criminals  paid 
the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  in  front  of  the  gaol,  used 
to  be  in  full  sight  of  the  best  houses  of  the  town. 

The  County  Infirmary  stands  in  the  same  street 
with  the  court-house,  or  rather  on  the  road  in  conti- 

• 

*  I  have  often  heard  my  late  and  lamented  brother-in-law.  Dr.  James 
Cleghorn,  who,  as  State  Physician,  was  a  governor  and  Tisitor  of  Swift's 
Hospital  in  Dublin,  observe,  that  he  could  always  tell  at  his  first  entrance, 
by  the  excited  state  of  the  patients,  whether  a  stranger  had  passed  through 
the  hospital,  previously  to  his  arrival. 

3i 
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nuatiou  of  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  and  lower 
clown  the  hill.  It  is  a  plain  building  of  brick,  symme- 
triealf  and  having  rather  a  pleasing  front.  It  counsta 
of  an  original  central  house,  more  elevated  than  the 
rest,  with  wings  which  have  been  subsequently  added; 
the  whole  is  about  100  feet  in  length.  Over  the  hall 
door,  on  a  slab  inserted  into  the  outer  wall,  the  Al- 
lowing inscription  appears : 

THIS    INFiailARY 

Was  built  for  the  poor  of  the  Oounty, 

At  the  sole  expense  of 

Mrs.  Walcott, 

Sister  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  CsalfieU, 

of  Donamon, 
1783. 

The  surgeon  and  physician  of  the  hospital^  Dr. 
Lysaght,  did  me  the  favour  of  accompanying  me 
through  the  wards ;  and  I  was  gratified  (as  lax  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  gratified,  where  sights  of  human 
woe  and  misery  are  brought  so  directly  before  the 
eye,)  in  observing  the  arrangements  made  £or  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick  ;  the  cleanliness  and  airi* 
ness  of  the  apartments;  and  the  general  attention 
which  appeared  to  be  paid  by  the  nurses.  The  poor 
invalids  all  turned,  as  I  thought,  with  a  look  of  grati- 
tude  towards  Dr.  Lysaght,  as  to  a  friend  for  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  something  more  than  the  mere 
skill  of  his  hand  and  medical  advice.  He  has  had 
the  rare  merit  of  rendering  the  hospital  of  double  the 
utility  it  was  before  his  appointment,  by  getting  fifty 
beds  placed  where  there  had  been  only  twenty-five; 
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9iid,  by  his  good  management,  accommodatisg  the 
kurger  number  of  pacieim,  without  matmaUy  iBCfeaieh 
tag  ihe  expenses  to  the  public.  Six  beds  are  usually 
reserved  vacant  for  emergencies,  in  which  instant  aid 
«iay  be  required;  but  when  I  visited  the  place  all 
ivere  full. 

Fevers  are  not  admitted  into  the  liospital  from 
without,  and  in  case  of  their  occurrence  in  the  hpuse^ 
the  patients  are  removed  to  an  outer  i^rtment,  in  a 
building  allotted  to  the  pttrpiMe,  ^orrei^oBding  with 
the  stables  in  the  ofiposite  wing. 

I  was  iufonned,  that  inflammatory  complaiiftd  are 
rare  amongst  the  poor  of  Roscommon ;  inflammation 
of  the  boweU  almost  unknown ;  and  that  in  the  gene- 
ral hospital  praetieey  bleeding  is  so  seldouft  fovndoe^ 
cessary,  that  the  yoaiig  attenrdonts  st^arcel;^  have  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  the  practice  of  this  common 
branch  of  the  profession.  I  was  told  also»  that  the 
Counaught  people  do  not  stand  bleeding  ^^  that  not- 

*  Exactly  the  i»ame  obserfadoti  has  been  nauAt  upon  the  ItalMOS  ;  that 
they  will  n6t  bear  much  bleeding  in  medical  pfactice  :  indeed  an  Englisli 
army  surgeon,  who,  after  the  war,  had  tettled  in  Naples,  where  he  had  very 
extensive  practice  amongst  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  told  me,  hd 
was  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  an  Italian  would  not  sustain,  with  impu- 
nity, the  loss  of  ene-third  Qf  the  quantity  of  blood  which  might  readily 
and  safely  be  takei)  from  an  Englishman*     In  Italian  medicid  practice, 
that  is,  amongst  themselves,  it  is  notorious,  the  greatest  reluctance  is 
manifested  against  drawing  much  blood,  or  even  drawing  blood  at  all. 
Several  cases  tx>  the  point  have  come  under  my  own  immediate  observation, 
and  I  was  interested  in  one,  where  an  Italian  physician  had  been  content 
to  order  a  dranght  of  warm  elder  flower  water,  whilst  an  English  surgeon, 
immediately  afterwards,  pronounced  most  copious  bleedings  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary,  to  procure  relief :  the  latter  was  in  the  right ;  the  pa- 
tient was  not  an  Italian. 

An  inlcrcstiDg  inquiry  naturally  arises,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  differ- 
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withslandiDg  the  apparent  vigour  of  their  ooDStita* 
tion,  syncope  was  induced  by  the  loss  of  a  compavi* 
tively  small  quantity  of  blood.    Agues  are  ran :  ia 

ence  io  temperamenU  That  aa  eipUnation  U  to  bt  kma4  in  ths  dtU% 
and  effeminacy  of  the  Italian!  ii  absurd ;  on  the  contrary,  IIm  Ittliaii 
are  amonpt  the  most  vi^rous  and  athletic  people  of  Europe ;  witMMlkt 
enormous  loads  borne  by  the  porters  of  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  GeiM ; 
and  the  actirity  displayed  by  another  class  of  men  when  any  of  Adr  wiM^ 
mad  horses  break  away.  But  what  seems  to  put  their  pnnrew  sad  kaidt> 
hood  beyond  all  suspicion,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  tanifie  Moacov  CHi* 
paign,  the  lulian  division  of  the  army  bore  up  againit  tlw  hanbhifi 
and  deprivations,  with  more  spirit,  and  actually  sustained  Itm  prapOT- 
tionate  loss  of  life,  than  any  of  the  other  divisions,  compoeed  as  they 
were  of  people  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  All  the  ordinaiy  inplcmenls 
of  the  Italians,  whether  for  work  or  amusement,  are  made  Waiiu  tliaa 
those  either  of  the  English  or  French  ;  their  hoes  and  picka ;  Mtr  biUiaii 
balls  and  cues  ;  their  fencing  foils ;  &c.  &c.  -,  and  as  to  crickol,  it  ia  duld'a 
play,  compared  to  the  vigorous  exertions  required  in  their  manly  game  of 
PalUme, 

Neither  are  the  Connaught  people  behind  the  other  inhabitaali  of  the 
island,  in  hardiness  of  body  and  strength  of  limb.  In  niimlwiiaw  plaecs 
where  I  have  met  them,  to  the  east  of  the  Shannon,  wandering  in  search 
of  harvest  work,  or  moving  towards  England,  I  have  htaid  tin  mmk 
made  again  and  again,  that  they  were  far  tougher  men  at  their  work  thaa 
the  people  of  Leinster ;  that  they  were  perfect  ^inij.  Near  Kilbtg|aa, 
1  met  a  young  Connaught  man,  who,  after  toiling  all  day  at  hia  work*  ia 
excavating  the  new  line  for  the  canal,  had  received  inteUigcaee  of  hia 
mother's  death ;  and  instantly  set  out  to  attend  her  fuaermL  Tht  phea 
was  distant  thirty  miles  Irish ;  yet  he  reckoned  upon  walkiof  lUther 
during  the  night,  attending  the  funeral  the  next  day  Sunday*  and  ictam* 
ing  on  foot  during  the  Sunday  night,  to  be  ready  for  work  alaog  with  hia 
gang,  whom  he  could  not  abandon,  on  the  Monday  moraiag.  Frooi  Iht 
boldness  and  vigour  of  his  step,  and  I  accompanied  him  for  a  aula  or  two, 
I  could  readily  suppose  that  he  would  perform  his  task ;  ha  aiada  qailr 
light  of  it  himself. 

That  the  indisposition  to  bear  blood-letting  does  not  thea  pnieaad  firom 
the  absence  of  strength  of  body,  bccins  evident.     Bat  aaathcr  quaiUao 
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the  oases  which  occur,  it  was  generally '  found,  on 
strict  investigation!  that  they  had  orig^inated,  not  in 
the  bogs,  neither  in  their  vicinity,  but  that  they  had 
been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  people  who 
had  been  at  work  during  the  preceding  harvest,  in  the 
fenny  and  unwholesome  districts  of  England,  whi<>- 
thermany  of  the  Roscommon  peasantry  migrate  for 
the  season,  attracted  by  high  wages. 

Dyspepsia,  arising  from  bad  food  and  from  excess 
of  eating*  when  potatoes  are  abundant,  is  prevalent, 
together  with  the  diseases  brought  in  its  train,  amongst 
which  dropsy  is  frequent. 

Scrofula,  scurvy,  and  cutaneous  diseases  are .  also 
very  common ;  and  amongst  these  is  one,  which,'  from 
its  prevalence  and  peculiar  character  in  the  colmtry, 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Connaught  Button.t 

presents  itself;  whether  the  people  who  so  soon  become  faint  upon  the 
bveathing  of  a  vein  in  an  hospital,  are  more  liable  to  be  put  Ws  d$  com- 
bot  in  a  field  of  battle.  Is  a  Connaught  man  in  an  afTray  with  the  po-^ 
lice,  or  in  a  fight  for  sport  with  his  merry  countr3rmen  at  a  fair,  reduced 
quickly  to  submission,  if  perchance,  he  gets  a  bloody  nose  1  Was  the 
well-known  regiment  of  Connaught  rangers  composed  of  men  given  to 
fainting  1     That  was  not  their  character  I  believe  in  the  peninsular  war. 

*  I  was  assured  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  times  of  plenty, 
for  a  labourer  to  eat  fourteen  pounds  of  potatoes  at  a  meal. 

t  In  the  east,  there  is  a  disease  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aleppo 
Button,  to  which  every  person  is  liable  once  during  life,  who  has  visited 
any  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  or  Damascus.  It  is  a 
hard  tumour,  which  lasts  with  pain  for  a  considerable  time,  and  finally 
bursts,  often  leaving  behind  it  an  ugly  scar.  A  person  is  not  considered 
safe  from  the  disease  for  two  years  after  quitting  these  places,  and  a  friend 
of  my  own  was  afflicted  with  it  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  from  the  time 
he  left  Aleppo.  It  appears  sometimes  on  the  face,  sometimes  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  A  certain  lady  of  rank,  distinguished  by  her  adven- 
turous travels  in  the  east,  could  not  be  persuaded,  on  any  terms,  to  visit 
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It  consists  of  a  single  tumour,  which  may  appear 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  which  sometimes  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  owing  to  the  place  where  it  is 
seated,  for  a  symptom  of  another  disease  to  which  it 
has  no  relation.  It  is  considered  to  be  coiitagioiis» 
and  to  be  very  commonly  communicated  by  wearing 
the  clothes  of  a  person  diseased ;  children  are  sohjeet 
to  it. 

Where  scrofula  prevails,  incurable  diseases  will 
ensue  in  a  variety  of  afflicting  cases*  But  no  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  the 
unfortunate  beings,  whose  complaints  are  irremedi- 
able. The  benevolence  of  praiseworthy  individuals* 
has,  however,  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  asyhnn, 
humble  indeed,  for  it  consists  merely  of  a  few  conti- 
guous cabins,  in  which  some  alleviation  is  afforded  to 
the  sufferings  of  incurables,  and  it  may  be  allowable  to 

any  one  of  these  formidable  towns,  after  she  had  heard  of  tlie  ptMilNlitf 
of  a  scar  on  the  face  being  the  consequence. 

*  If  it  be  asked  who  these  individuals  are,  it  may  be  answered  at  once, 
that  they  arc  not  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  cdbntry,  nor  in  general 
landed  proprietors  at  all,  although  it  is  to  be  presumed,  tliat  niiny  of 
tlicsc  latter  exercise  their  own  private  acts  of  charity  in  their  own  way 
to  a  liberal  extent.  In  wandering  alone  through  die  town  of  Ros- 
roinmon,  just  at  the  extremity  of  a  street,  which  abruptly  tenninites 
near  the  abbey,  I  was  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  row  of  neat  sintcd  cabins 
of  a  single  story,  and  was  informed,  that  these  weie  built  and  given  fi»r 
use,  gratis,  to  poor  people,  by  Mr.  Carson,  who  for  a  long  tine  had  been 
one  of  the  county  officers,  and  who  now  occupies  the  pretty 
cottage  on  the  liill  already  described.  Opposite  to  these  honsct, 
others  for  widows,  principally  supported,  as  I  was  informed,  by  the 
rharital)lc  person,  and  the  Protestant  curate  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Day,  the  same  who  had  been  waylaid  and  shot,  and  was  then  absent  le 
seek  relief  for  the  sufTerinirs  from  his  wounds. 
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mentioD,  that  the  enlightened  and  hamaue  phjideian 
of  the  infinnar;  is  not  contented  with  the  mere  coli- 

triliutioD  of  his  medical  nid  and  advice. 

Tbcsc,  assuredly,  are  amongst  the  mifortuaale  be- 
iugs  for  whom  relief  should  be  immediately  iusiiluted, 
if  ever  public  provision  is  made  for  the  diseased  and 
infii-m.  Burthens  to  their  families,  burthens  to  them- 
selves, tlicy  arc  doomed  to  drag  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence without  a  hope  of  relief;  aud  to  death  alone 
have  to  look  for  a  termination  of  their  sufTerings. 

Connected  with  the  infirmary,  or  rather  indeed 
forming  one  of  its  departments,  and  not  amongst  the 
least  useful  branches  of  its  establishment,  there  is  a 
dispensary  for  the  relief  of  ej-^ents,  to  which  immense 
Qumbois  of  people  apply  for  relief.  An  apartment  at 
the  porter's  lodge,  with  a  protracted  shed  roof,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose,  which  besides  its  advan- 
tages in  affording  shelter  to  many,  admits  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  removes  the  inconveniences  which 
would  otherwise  be  expertcnoed  from  the  assemblage 
of  the  crowd.  According  to  tlie  hospital  returns  of 
the  last  year  preceding  my  visit,  no  less  than  16,200 
persons  had  been  relieved  with  advice  and  medicine. 
It  is  a  pTevolent  opinion  amongst  the  people,  and 
probably  may  be  a  just  one,  that  the  medicines  dis- 
pensed at  the  County  Infirmary  are  better  in  kind 
than  those  which  are  distributed  at  the  minor  county 
dispensaries.  That  patients  are  likely  to  receive  better 
medical  advice,  and  more  skilful  sui^cal  assistaace  it 
obvious,  since  no  practitioner  is  put  in  chai^  of  a 
county  in6miary,  without  the  most  undoubted  certt^ 
ficates  of  his  abilities  and  experience:  whereas  at  the 
small  dispensaries,  the  salaries  aod  enwlumenta  are 
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insuflEicient  to  command,  in  every  instaneei  the  8enriee 
of  distinguished  men.  Several  of  the  minor  dispen- 
saries are,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  hmnUe 
apothecaries^  shops,  some  of  which,  as  I  was  infonnedt 
are  notoriously  served  by  men,  who,  whatever  their 
abilities  might  have  been,  are  now  feeble  and  agtdy 
and  depend  for  their  chief  support  on  the  small  sti- 
pend which  is  received  through  the  favour  of  the  sub- 
scribers. The  question,  however,  naturally  arises^ 
whether,  if  no  more  skilful  or  active  person  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  not,  nevertheless,  a  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  poor,  to  establish  even  sUch  dispensaries  as 
the  funds  will  permit,  and  to  place  over  them  socb 
persons  as  can  be  procured. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  infirmary  without  mm- 
tioning,  that  I  saw  on  the  person  of  one  of  Dr.  Ly- 
saght's  out-door  servants,  an  instance  of  a  false  nose 
which  had  been  most  skilfully  constructed  by  his 
master ;  and  I  believe  the  same  friendly  office,  if  the 
patients  had  equal  courage  to  submit  to  the  operation, 
might  be  required  for  many  another  unfortunate  per- 
son in  the  same  district.  The  operation  had  been 
commenced  by  marking  out  on  the  centre  of  the  fore* 
head,  a  triangular  piece  of  skin,  one  of  the  angles 
being  next  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Incfeions  were 
afterwards  made,  and  the  piece  of  skin  peeled  off 
downwards ;  but  without  being  detached  at  the  angle 
next  the  nose,  where  it  was  purposely  left  uncut,  that 
it  might  communicate  life  and  growth  to  the  other 
parts,  in  their  new  position.  The  triangle  of  skin 
was  then  reversed;  the  part  at  the  angle  next  the 
nose  already  mentioned  being  twisted,  but  still  pre- 
serving the  connexion,  and  thus  brought  down,  the 
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skin,  was  made  to  lap  over  the  bone  of  the  nose, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  fonner  flesh  and 
cartilages,  and  being  properly  shaped,  was  attached 
on  each  side,  (I  believe  by  a  sutnre)  after  a  searifica- 
tiott  on  the  parts  to  which  it  was  destined  to  adhere. 
I  will  not  bear  testimony  to  the  nose  being  as  satis- 
factory a  one  as  dame  Nature  usually  provides,  though 
I  have  really  seen  worse  formed  noses  of  her  lady- 
ship's own  special  fabrication ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  being  at  least  sound  and 
healthy,  and  covered  a  vacuity,  which  if  left  ex- 
posed, would  have  been  a  hideous  deformity.  A  tri- 
angular scar  remained  on  the  forehead ;  but  the  artful 
fellow  had  contrived  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
fanciful  lock  of  light  glossy  curling  hair,  which  com- 
pletely hid  it ;  and  smiled  with  much  self  complacency 
when  I  complimented  him  on  the  valuable  gift  he 
had  received  at  the  hanA  of  his  skilful  master.  I 
was  even  given  to  understand,  that  the  feUow  had  the 
impudence  still  to  fency  himself  a  favourite  amongst 
the  women. 

The  following  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  hos- 
pital, taken  from  the  annual  printed  accounts,  may 
be  considered,  as  I  was  informed,  a  fair  average  one 
of  the  current  expenses : 
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An  EquiiaNe  Loan  Society ^  on  the  wme  principle 
as  that  at  Boyle,  has  been  established  in  the  town  of 
Roscommon,  and  foond  to  haTe  been  prodactiveof  much 
good.  Small  sums  are  lent  to  those  who  can  give 
security,  and  the  capital  is  received  back  with  a  mode- 
rate interest  by  small  instalments*  Here,  likewise, 
the  borrowers  are  found  to  repay  the  loans  with  much 
regularity,  and  the  little  sums  thus  lent,  in  many  in- 
stances enable  poor  people  to  begin  an  humble  line  of 
traffic,  and  to  provide  for  their  feunilies.  Another  open 
for  the  benevolence  and  activity  of  Mr.  Carson  was  here 
afforded, 'through  whose  means  the  sum  of  £500  waa 
procured  to  increase  the  lending  capital,  which  alto- 
gether amounts  to  the  sum  of  £700.  On  the  institu- 
tion of  this  society,  applications  for  aid  were  made  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  liberaUy  contributed,  as  I  was 
informed,  a  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling.  * 

No  corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  exists 
within  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  neither  any  hospi- 
tals or  houses  of  industry.* 

ITte  Charter  School  stands  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  town. 

The  Kildare  Place  Schools^  in  a  small  house  in 
Church-street,  contained  49  scholars.  The  situation 
was  too  closely  in  connexion  with  the  church  not  to 
excite  jealousy ;  certainly  it  had  nothing  of  the  cha- 
racter or  appearance  of  a  national  school,  suitable  to 
such  a  town  as  Roscommon. 

Private  pay  SchoolSy  of  which  there  were  several 
for  the  lower  classes,  were  most  numerously  attended, 
and  reading  and  writing  effectively  taught.t 

*  Parliamentary  Returns,  5ih  March »  1828. 

t  I  found  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  upwards,  at  one  of  these  schools  rtadtng 
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The  London  Hibernian  School  for  females,  here,  as 
in  every  other  place  where  I  have  seen  them,  was  ad- 
mirable. The  mistresSi  young,  well-dressed,  wdl* 
mannered,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching;  the 
girls,  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  deriving  positive 
benefit  from  the  example  of  their  instructress. 

T%e  Established  Church  at  Roscommon  is  xespeel- 
ably  and  very  numerously  attended.  It  contained  an 
organ,  but  the  instrument  was  silent  in  coDseqneBee 
of  the  objections  made  to  the  salary  for  the  organiat  at 
the  vestry,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  voters ;  that  thej 
should  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  music  to  which  they  do 
not  listen  seems  but  natural. 

TThe  Barrack  for  the  military  detachment  stationed 
here  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  nule  fiom 
the  town.  The  bugle  was  sounded  through  the  streets 
of  an  evening  to  bring  the  men  home.  Where  so 
many  temptations  to  profligacy  exist,  discipline  is 
with  difficulty  preserved. 

T/ie  Castle  of  Roscommon^  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  the  repeated 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  it,  still  re- 
mains  a  noble  monument  of  the  military  architecture 
of  past  ages.  Like  that  of  liallintobber,  the  plan  con- 
sisted of  a  quadrangle,  defended  at  each  angle  by  a 
tower ;  and  two  others,  in  the  longest  side,  towards  the 
east,  protected  tlic  principal  entrance.  The  length, 
inclusive  of  the  towers,  is  223  feet,  and  the  breadth 

out  Kuclid.  who,  on  examination,  appeared  utterly  ignonat-of  Um  ■atuit 
of  tlie  very  first  problem.  The  luabtcr  said,  the  lad  had  read  it  over  with  him 
cighiccn  timrs  ;  and  that  he  would  find  out  the  meaning  aAer  reading  it  a 
few  tiinus  more. 
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17S.  The  tmren  are  rooad*  on  the  onter  Bids,  ffvrmed 
on  a  nditu  of  abont  19  feet,  with  about  tvo-ihirda  of 
the  periphery  of  the  cirele  adraiioed  beyood  the  cur- 
tain walls ;  whilst  the  inner  parts  tcnrarda  the  ama  oi- 
eonrts  of  the  castle  were  tenmnated  in  rarions  diffe- 
rent styles.  The  towers  of  the  gate-way,  f<n  instance, 
were  connected  with  a  rectaogolar  edifice  on  the  innev 
aide,  which,  to  jodge  iirom  the  remainaof  the  windows, 
most  have  contained  the  principal  habitable  apart- 
ments of  the  caa^;  of  the  other  towers,  deTiating 
from  the  dzde,  some  presented  a  straight  front 

In  one  respect  a  similarity  of  plan  vppeaa  to  hare 
been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  all  the  towers ;  the 
lower  parts  having  beeu  deroted  to  defence  and  the  ae- 
commodatioBof  the  garrison,  and  the  opperpofts  to  the 
officers  and  the  snperior  inmates  of  the  oaade.  In  the 
former  the  walls  were  reisforced,  and  inaer  htdwarks 
and  narrow  passages  afforded  a  safe  retretU  from  the 
shot  which  might  hare  been  poured  in  throogh  the 
loop  holes.  The  roof  of  these  parts  consisted  of  thick 
vaults  of  stone,  some  of  which  remain  entire  to  the 
present  day;  but  others  have  been  broken  away,  and 
the  towers  completely  gutted,  from  the  foundation  to 
the  battlements ;  yet  the  outer  walls  stand  firm,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  time  and  weather. 

In  the  Qpper  stories,  the  windows  are  airy  and 

*  Thti  the  tower*  of  BaUiotobbct  Cutle  thould  htva  been  poIjgoBal, 
whiltt  tbota  of  RoKommon  ue  lound,  U  nol  more  remukable,  thu  that 
the  niimetous  towera  of  Cuetnairoii  Culle  should  be  all  of  tho  fbrmei  de- 
EcriptioD,  whilst  those  of  the  neigbbouriDg  Cutlei  of  BetOmuil,  Con- 
viaj.  and  Harlech,  shoald  be  roaad.  The  towen  at  RoseomnoB,  moR 
particularly  on  the  entnnc*  tide,  b«u  ■  ttrUoBS  iimilitBd»  to  thoM  of 
Harlech. 
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even  spociousi  and  the  remains  of  fire-places  are  visi- 
ble on  the  walls.  The  largest  windows  were  not  in 
the  highest  story  but  in  the  one  next  below  it,  which 
marks  it  as  having  been  the  place  of  most  honor.  The 
windows  were  all  rectangular,  divided  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Latin  cross,  simply ;  but  in  some  there  are 
two,  three,  and  even  four  uprights,  separating  the  win- 
dows into  so  many  different  compartments,  in  the  style 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Some  of  the  muUions  remain 
quite  perfect,  others  have  either  fallen  or  been  forced 
out.  On  the  outer  side  they  were  ornamented  abovCy 
with  the  drop  mouldings,  which  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  the  eye-brows.  The  vertical  lateial  re- 
turns did  not  descend  below  the  line  of  the  architraves 
of  the  windows.  I  observed  no  inscriptions,  no  letters, 
no  dates,  no  sculptured  ornaments  in  any  part. 

The  grand  entrance  is  not  symmetrically  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  eastern  side,  but  nearer  to  the 
northern  end  by  about  eleven  feet.  The  portal  con» 
sisted  of  a  pointed  arch,  which  is  still  entire.  It  is 
not  near  so  sharp,  however,  as  many  of  the  lancet 
arches  which  are  seen  in  some  of  the  ruins  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  but  preserves  a  medium  cha~ 
racter.  From  a  few  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  arch, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  window  of  the  upper  story, 
the  wall  has  been  breached  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuity 
from  tower  to  tower.  All  traces  therefore  of  the  machi- 
colation are  thus  lost,  if  there  ever  had  been  one 
above  the  entrance,  pursuant  to  the  usual  practice  for 
the  defence  of  the  gates. 

On  the  western  and  opposite  side,  there  was  another 
gate  of  lesser  dimensions,  which  stood  higher  above 
the  foundations,  and  which  was  constructed  in  a  rec- 
laugulav  tower  or  bastion,  28  feet  in  width  and  ad- 
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TftQced  S5  feet  beToad  the  exterior  waQ.  ThU  an* 
tnnce  is  not  directly  opposite  to  the  grand  one»  hat 
placed  still  nearer  to  the  northern  end.  I  coald  per- 
eeire  no  traces  of  a  barbican  before  either  of  them.  If 
ever  there  had  been  a  fosse,  and  it  is  to  be  pFesomed 
the  castle  was  not  originallj  planned  without  one*  it 
has  long  since  been  filled  up.  At  some  distance,  in- 
deed, beyond  the  walls,  remains  of  field  works  appear ; 
but  whether  these  were  constmcted  for  defences  to  the 
castle,  or  thrown  up  by  assailants  to  facilitate  their 
approaches,  admits  of  doubt.  On  the  eastern  side-of 
the  castle,  instead  of  military  works,  a  large  qua- 
drangular enclosure  extends  along  its  whole  length, 
bounded  still  by  walls  which  have  the  appearance  ol 
being  those  originally  constracted,  altbongh  they  look 
fresh.  These  walls  are  lofty,  and  at  the  angles  there 
are  small,  low,  round  towers  or  bastions,  easy  of  access. 
Whether  this  was  a  place  appropriated  for  miUtary 
exercises  and  tournaments ;  or  for  ordinary  recreatton, 
or  for  gardens  or  orchards,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
The  place  goes  by  the  name  of  the  orchard,  bat  it 
might  have  acquired  that  name  in  after  times,  subse- 
quent to  the  dismantling  of  the  works  of  the  castle. 
No  traces  of  trees  are  at  present  observable;  but  there 
has  been  time  enough  for  fruit  trees  to  have  been 
planted  and  to  have  decayed,  since  the  days  the  cas- 
tle was  last  occupied.  When  t  saw  the  place  the 
enclosure  was  under  potatoes. 

The  curtain  wall,  between  the  north-eastern  angle 
and  the  grand  entrance,  is  rent  by  a  very  large  breach, 
widest  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  original 
walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides  were  demolished, 
though  since  built  up  to  enclose  the  area,  and  render 
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it  aToilablc  for  farming  purposes,  as  shutting  up  cat- 
tle, &c.  The  work  of  domolition  seems  to  hare  been 
canied  on  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  more  especiaUy ; 
and  that  this  was  effected  by  blasting  with  gunpow- 
der, there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  seeing  what  immense 
fragments  of  masonry  have  been  disjointed  and  thrown 
down  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  all  disrupted  from  the 
parts  facing  the  inner  court.  The  north-western  tower 
is  still  accessible  by  a  winding  flight  of  steps,  as  Cur  as  * 
the  top  of  the  curtain  wall,  to  the  parapet  of  which 
there  is  an  easy  passage.  Since  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed as  a  defensible  military  post,  it  has  been  fur- 
ther exposed  to  injury,  like  other  buildings  of  the 
same  character,  and  in  the  same  state,  by  the  pillage 
of  stones,  which  has  been  carried  on,  from  time  to 
time,  those  which  were  squared  having  been  usually 
the  first  coveted,  and  the  walls  having  been  in  several 
instances  torn  down  to  get  at  them.  The  stone  is  the 
ordinary  blue  limestone  of  the  country,  extremely  du- 
rable, and  the  cement  was  of  the  best  description ; 
where  the  blast  was  applied,  the  stone  appears  to  have 
split  and  to  have  parted  in  several  places,  instead  of 
the  cement. 

Of  the  history  of  this  castle,  which  must  have  been 
a  formidable  fortress,  and  a  post  of  first  rate  importance, 
at  many  periods,  in  the  long  series  of  years  through 
which  it  has  existed,  little  satisfactory  is  to  be  learned, 
from  any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  upon 
such  subjects.  The  same  dull  and  barren  account 
is  transmitted  from  one  writer  to  another ;  and  al- 
though the  Annals*  inform  us,  that  the  castle  was 

*  \Vtro*i  Annals. 
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built  at  cue  period,  rased  at  another,  rebuilt,  attacked, 
surprised,  besieged,  taken,  time  after  lime,  yet  in  none 
of  the  many  histories  which  I  have  looked  into  tfre 
any  particulars  given,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  military 
defences,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  besiegers  car*- 
ried  on  their  approaches ;  nor  is  a  single  incident  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  its  various  destinies  calcd-< 
lated  to  rouse  or*  to  interest  the  feelings. 

We  are  told  that  Sir  Robert  de  Ufford,  being  Lord 
Justice,  began  to  build  the  castle  in  the  year  1268 ;  but 
four  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1272,  Maurice  Fitz- 
Maurice  being  Lord  Justice,  the  Irish  broke  out  into 
a  cruel  rebellion,  and  rased  and  destroyed  the  castle 
of  Roscommon. 

Again,  we  are  informed  in  the  same  Annals,  that  in 
the  year  1276,  that  is  four  years  afterwards,  the  castle 
of  Roscommon  was  taken,  and  a  great  overthrow  given 
to  the  Englishmen.  But  of  getting  repossession  of 
the  site,  previously  to  this  time,  and  rebuilding  Uie 
castle,  not  a  word  is  said ;  although  it  is  clear,  that 
after  having  been  rased  to  the  ground,  there  could  have 
been  no  castle  for  the  Irish  to  capture  a  second  time, 
unless  the  English  had  built  a  new  one  in  the  interval. 
The  annals  of  the  next  year,  1277,  are  not  less  extra- 
ordinary, for  there,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Robeit  de 
Ufiford  being  Lord  Justice  a  second  time,  another  re* 
bellion  broke  out,  (not  characterised,  however,  in  this 
instance,  as  a  cruel  one,)  in  which  the  Irish  drew  such 
a  draught  of  men,  that  Thomas  de  Clare,  together  with 
his  father-in-law  Maurice  Fitz-Maurice,  the  late  Lord 
Justice,  and  all  their  forces  were  closed  up  in  Slew- 
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bonny  (Slievebawn  mountain,*)  and  only  escaped  with 
their  lives,  on  giving  hostages  to  make  satisfaetion  to 
the  Irish,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  yield  them^tg^  ike 
castle  of  Roscommon ;  conditions  which,  as  the  compi* 
ler  of  the  Annals  observes,  were  deemed  hard,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  king's  interest.  The  castle,  of  eoune, 
must  have  been  considered  a  place  of  importance,  and 
its  defences  probably  had  been  materially  sireDgthened 
since  the  preceding  year,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Irish ;  but  in  what  manner  the  English  had  con- 
trived to  force  the  Irish  out  of  it  between  1276  and 
1277,  we  are  not  told. 

Again,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  year  1566^  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  being  Lord  Deputy,  took  possession  of 
the  castle  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  its  having  been 
for  140  years  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels.  Yet  in 
the  very  next  sentence,  the  writer  says,  the  Irish  did 
not  hold  it  all  this  time,  because  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  was  Lord  Deputy  in  the  year  1498,  took  the 
castle  of  Roscommon  in  an  expedition  he  made  to 
Counaught,  and  strongly  secured  it. 

Strongly,  however,  as  it  might  have  been  secured, 
the  Irish  must  have  taken  it  again,  and  that  perhaps 
ere  much  time  had  elapsed.  From  the  year  1277,  when 
the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  Irish,  to  save  the 
lives  of  De  Clare  and  his  English  followers,  who  were 
hemmed  up  in  the  mountains,  to  the  year  1408,  when 
it  was  captured  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  there  is  a  pe- 
riod of  221  years;  and  from  1498  to  1566,  another 

*  The  range  of  SlicveUawn  btgiDi  at  the  distance  of  abont  ire  or 
six  miles  from  Huscommon  Ca&tle. 
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peiJod  of  66  years,  mi^ngm  all  a  period  of  $87  years ; 
yet  when  Sir  Henry  Sidney  took  it,  the  Irish  are  re*^ 
presented  as  having  held  it  140  years  only.  I  havo 
spent  more  time  in  researches  amongst  different  autho- 
rities, with  a  view  to  reconcile  these  contradictions^ 
and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  history,  than  the  subject^ 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  be  thought  perhaps  to  de^ 
serve;  and  yet  at  the  end  have  found  myself  nearljr 
where  I  began. 

The  history  of  the  castle  after  this  capture  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  is  also  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

Sir  Philip  put  Sir  Thomas  L'EBtrange  in  comosand 
of  it,  with  a  garrison  of  infantry  and  twenty  horsemen^ 
and  the  castle  made  a  very  brave  defence  against  the 
Irish  in  the  year  1642.  Yet  it  afterwards  fell  once 
more  into  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  contimied 
in  their  hands  until  the  year  1652,  when  it  was  deM*^ 
vered  up  to  Colonel  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  and  to  him  probably  was  committed 
the  task  of  demolishing  its  works,  pursuant  to  the 
policy  of  Cromwell,  not  to  leave  any  strong  holds  in 
the  country  of  which  the  Irish  might  again  possess 
themselves. 

If  a  veib  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  military  and 
civil  history  of  this  castle,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
its  foundation,  its  progress,  and  its  completion,  are 
not  less  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty.  The 
building,  as  we  have  seen,  was  begun  by  Sir  Robert 
de  Ufford,  but  rased  to  the  ground  four  years  after- 
wards by  the  Irish.  No  doubt  they  had  viewed  the 
erection  of  such  a  fortress  with  jealousy,  and  considered 
it  as  intended  to  awe  them  into  obedience ;  just  as  the 
castles  of  Carnarvon,  Conway,  and  Beaumaris,  in  the 
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same  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  had  been  expressly 
constructed  to  curb  the  impetuous  and  turbulent  dis- 
positions  of  the  natives  of  Wales. 

But  notwithstanding  its  having  been  rased,  the 
foundations,  which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of 
every  massive  building,  might  have  been  left  undis- 
turbed, so  that  when  the  English  re-obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  the  walls  might  have  been  re- 
constructed according  to  the  original  plan,  and  the 
work  prosecuted  with  greater  facility,  than  in  the  first 
instance,  especially  from  having  the  materials  still  al 
hand.  That  it  rose  to  be  a  place  of  strength,  during 
the  interval  between  the  years  1272  and  1277,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Irish  making  its  cession  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  sparing  the  lives  of  Thomas  De  Clare  and 
his  followers,  who  had  fallen  into  their  power ;  and 
having  obtained  possession,  it  appears  that  they  main- 
tained it  for  a  period  of  many  years.  Arc  we  to  sup- 
pose then,  that  the  walls  and  towers,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  seen,  at  the  present  day,  in  such  perfect  pre- 
servation, in  certain  parts  at  the  outer  side,  were  the 
identical  works  of  the  English  between  the  years 
1272  and  1277  ;  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  were 
erected  at  a  subsequent  period  by  the  Irish  chieftains, 
who  held  undisturbed  possession,  or  rather  who  main- 
tained their  sway  within  the  castle  for  more  than  one 
continuous  century  at  the  least. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  of  Giraldus,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  Irish  had  no 
buildings  of  stone,  great  progress  must  have  been  made 
in  the  arts,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  to  have  at- 
tained such  excellence  in  masonry,  as  the  remains  of 
Roscommon  Castle  exhibit.    But  it  may  be  presumed. 
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tbatmaaons  were  broughtoTcrfromEugland  to  execute 
the  nicer  parts  of  the  works  undertaken  by  the  English, 
and  tbat  the  native  Irish  were  employed  on  the  labo- 
rious  and  less  difficult  paru,  jast  the  same  as  the  Welch 
were,  at  the  several  easiles  coustnicted  iu  the  rnign 
nf  the  first  Edward.  The  Irish  might  have  quickly 
learned  from  their  masters  the  arts  of  hewing  and 
carving  stones,  and  of  cementing  them  together,  and 
consequenllymighthavehecii  fuUy  adequate  in  a  short 
licriod  to  build  walls  as  massive  and  as  firm  as  those 
of  Roscommon  Castle. 

That  the  plan  of  the  castle  was  bronght  over  from 
England,  will  admit,  I  apprehend,  of  no  doubt;  and 
whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  architecture  of 
the  castles  of  Conway,*  Beaumaris,  or  Harlech,  idl 
built  nearly  about  the  same  period,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
many  particulars  in  which  the  castle  of  Soscommon 
agrees  with  them.  The  latter  castle  is  indeed  more 
simple  in  its  plan,  and  the  walls  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  embattled :  but  this  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  if,  as  staled,  it  was  begun  several  years 
before  the  celebrated  castles  of  North  Wales.  Further 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  style  and  workman- 
ship of  the  four  great  flanking  towers,  at  the  several 
angles,  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  each  other,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  castle  was  built  on  a  well  di- 
gested uniform  plan ;  and  no  part  of  it  that  I  could 
perceive  bore  any  appearance  of  having  been  erected 
long  before  the  other. 

*  Conway  CmiU  wti  bvill  ia  the  ytai  1264,  thu  of  BwunirUin 
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If  there  could  be  degrees  in  obscurity  where  all 
is  involved  in  darkness,  it  might  be  lamented  thai  a 
still  deeper  shade  was  spread  over  every  particular 
appertaining  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  middle 
ages  in  Ireland.  Many  a  beauteous  lady,  many  a  valiant 
warrior  has  doubtless  past  the  portals  of  this  castle  of 
Roscommon,  and  trod  the  chambers  of  its  lofty  toweia» 
whose  ruined  casements  still  look  out  unwearied  upon 
the  swelling  hills  or  wide  morass.  But  the  histoiy  of 
these  gloomy  ages  is  merely  a  repetition  of  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed;  of  one  chieftain  exalted,  of 
another  overthrown ;  we  scarcely  know  what  arms 
were  used,  or  how  the  fight  was  won ;  whilst  of  arts 
and  commerce,  and  their  various  productions  and  sup- 
plies, and  of  the  intercourse  which  existed  between 
the  diffeieiii  parts  of  the  island,  if  indeed  any  did 
exist,  we  remain  in  profound  ignorance. 

It  remains  merely  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  geneml 
effect  of  the  ruins  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  From 
several  positions  they  make  a  grand  and  noble  appear- 
ance, more  particularly  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the 
towers  of  the  portal  range  in  a  commanding  line  with 
those  at  the  angles ;  but  there  arc  neither  mountains, 
nor  woods,  nor  waters,  to  give  relief.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  point  of  view  is  on  approaching  from 
the  eastward,  along  the  old  road  known  by  the  name 
of  the  walk,  and  which  probably  might  once  have  been 
a  walk  embellished  with  trees,  leading  up  to  the  castle^ 
hut  is  now  a  wretched  road  studded  with  wretched 
cabins.  Yet  a  few  stunted  trees  survive  in  the  torn 
and  ragged  hedges,  which  overlapping  each  other  at 
the  windings  of  the  road,  shut  out,  in  some  measure, 
the  bare  and  uninteresting  parts  of  the  landscape,  but 
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leave  an  open  between  them  for  the  castle,  which  is 
seen  towering^  magnificently  in  the  distance.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  gleams  of  the  setting  Gun  are  seen 
dining  through  the  ruined  casements  and  narrow  loop 
holes,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  ruins  remains  in- 
volved in  deep  shade,  the  effect  of  the  scene  is  more 
thui  usually  impressive- 

The  castle  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
interior  area,  with  some  of  the  fields  in  the  vicinity,  are 
leased  to  a  small  farmer,  whose  humble  habitation 
stands  near  the  southern  mined  wall  of  the  castle.  It 
was  a  service  of  some  danger  to  approach  the  place, 
owing  to  the  fierceness  of  the  dogs,  three  or  four  in 
number,  which  were  constantly  prowling  about  the 
passage  in  from,  performing  probably  the  duty  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed,  that  of  preventing 
the  access  of  strangers ;  and  at  each  several  visit  we 
liad  regularly  to  commence  a  cautious  and  distant  par- 
ley with  the  people. 

The  low  meadows  behind  the  castle,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  uplands,  seemed  to  be  rich  and  produc- 
tive :  but  the  cultivation  of  the  parts  under  tillage  was 
slovenly ;  and  the  want  of  hedges  lamentable. 

■The  Abbey. — The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Roscommon 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  in 
a  fiat  meadow  or  lawn,  behind  some  old  villa  resi- 
dences on  the  rood  below  the  infirmary.  The  gardens 
of  these  houses  open  out  towards  the  ruins.  But 
another  and  public  way  of  approach  lies  down  a  lane, 
from  the  parish  church,  which  leads  to  a  stile  on  the 
vei^e  of  the  meadow,  beyond  which  there  is  a  foot 
path  ;  and  in  this  direction  bodies  are  brought  for  in- 
9m 
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terment  in  the  abbey,  which  is  still  much  used  for  the. 
purpose. 

The  stile  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  spots  about' 
the  town  or  neighbourhood ;  for  just  withinside  of  it,. 
on  the  margin  of  the  meadow,  lies  a  well,  occasion-. 
ally  overflowing  with  clear  and  delicious  water,  whi«.- 
ther  the  inhabitants  come  to  draw  as  long  as  a  drop, 
is  to  be  had.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year  the 
supply  is  ample ;  and  the  reservoir,  which  is  about  six 
feet  deep,  and  long  and  broad  enough  for  a  bath,  not 
only  remains  full  to  the  brim,  but  generally  sends  6i 
a  little  stream.  But  in  the  course  of  summer,  the 
water  is  sure  to  fail  many  times,  to  the  great  inconve* 
nience  of  the  neighbouring  habitations;  £>r  the  defi- 
ciency of  water  in  the  town  is  general;  and  so  se* 
verely  felt,  that  the  very  puddle,  at  last,  becomes  an 
object  of  contention. 

Fine  water  was  one  of  the  essential  requisites  for 
a  monastic  establishment ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
existence  of  this  very  spring,  in  former  times,  might, 
in  some  measure,  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the  site  of 
the  abbey.  The  full  extent  of  the  meadow  lies,  in- 
deed, between  the  remains  of  the  abbey  and  the  well; 
but  from  fragments  of  old  masonry  and  carved  stones, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered,  on  the 
line  between  the  abbey  and  the  rising  ground  of 
the  parish  church,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  of  the  interval  might  have  been  covered  either 
with  buildings  belonging  to  this,  or  to  other  ecclesi- 
astical institutions.  The  original  abbey  of  Saint  Co* 
man  might,  perhaps,  have  stood  here  amongst  the 
number. 

'1  he  building  now  known  under  the  name  of  Ros- 
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cj>mnoo  Abbey,  is  not  that  which  was  founded  "by 
St  Coman ;  but  one  of  a  much  later  period,  founded 
bjr  Fhelim  Mac  Casbel  Crovdear^  O'Conor,*  king  ef 
Connaught,  about  the  year  I297>  that  is,  abont  eleren 
jean  before  the  castle  of  Roscommon  was  began  by 
the  English  Lord  Justice,  Sir  Robert  De  Ufford.  Like 
many  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  abbey  of  which 
the  remains  are  now  stitnding,  does  not  appear  either 
to  have  been  built  wholly  at  the  same  period,  or  pur- 
suant to  one  uniform  plan.  The  ruins  in  the  meadow 
belong  exclusively  to  the  great  church;  and  though 
there  are  numerous  remains  of  old  walls  in  the  gardens 
&nd  orchards  belonging  to  the  villas  which  have  been 
mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  their  connexion 
with  the  abbey.  The  entire  length  of  the  church;  from 
east  to  west,  is  about  137  feet;  it.s  width  twenty- 
three  ;  the  western  part,  measuring  fifty-four  feel, 
seems  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original  build- 
.ing,  as  well  as  the  transept  to  the  north.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  construction  consists  in  this  latter  part 
being  connected  with  an  aisle  to  the  north,  by  means 
of  arches,  whilst  no  corresponding  one  appears  to 
have  ever  existed  at  the  opposite  side.  The  arches 
of  communication  between  the  nave  and  the  aisle, 
varying  from  fourteen  feet  seven  inches,  to  fifteen  feet 
eight  inches  in  span,  are  all  of  the  broad  lancet  kind, 
■and  in  pleasing  proportion;  they  are  four  in  number; 
the  inner  pair  resting  upon  two  intermediate  circular 
pillars ;  and  the  outer  pair,  on  the  pillars  on  one  side, 
and  at  the  other  on  corresponding  pilasters  in  the 

*  Cnvdirg,  in  Iriih,  "  red  banded,"  an  epithet  giran  to  ihe  mounb, 
Trom  tbe  Quiali«r  of  blood;  batUei  whicb  he  bid  fai^l. 
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walls.  The  pillars  are  eight  £eet  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  height  ten  feet  from  the  base  to 
the  lowest  moulding  of  the  capitals.  Like  the  ciicnlsr 
pillars  of  Boyle  and  Tulsk,  they  are  composed  of  nu- 
merous pieces  of  stone,  laid  in  regular  horizontil 
courses,  neatly  jointed  and  accurately  rounded :  the 
capitals,  which  are  also  rounded,  are  formed  of  plain 
horizontal  mouldings,  varied  by  projections,  and  swel- 
ling out  considerably  at  the  top  in  graceful  curves. 

On  the  side  of  the  nave  opposite  to  these  arches,  the 
wall  is  solid,  to  the  height  of  20  feet ;  but,  above  that 
height,  there  are  six  extremely  narrow  andlonglmnoet 
windows  which  still  remain  nearly  quite  perfect.  Four 
narrow  lancet  windows,  much  of  the  same  character^ 
may  also  be  observed  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
chancel. 

The  principal  entrance  appears  to  have  been  at  tbt 
west,  over  which  are  the  remains  of  a  once  superb  win- 
dow.  The  mullions  indeed  are  lost ;  but  from  what  exist 
of  the  ornamental  mouldings  and  segments  next  the 
casings,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  window  was 
richly  ornamented  and  beautifully  divided*    On  the 
outer  side,  rising  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  at  either 
side  of  the  window,  as  well  from  its  summit,  slender 
spire  ornaments,  richly  wrought,  may  also  be  still 
observed.    No  other  part  of  the  actual  building  ex- 
hibits, at  present,  any  traces  of  embellished  work- 
manship, except  it  be  a  small  door  opening  into  the 
chancel  on  the  southern  side,  with  a  pointed  arch, 
above  which  there  are  carvings  like  those  of  the  wes^ 
em  windows.    The  eastern  window  was  spacious,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building ;  but  its  mullions 
arc  all  gone,  and  the  shape  of  the  arch  alone  visible 
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The  same  remark  will  apply  fo  the  wiudaw  in  tbe 
transept. 

The  primary  walls  were  but  radely  built;  they 
rest^  for  the  most  part^  on  a  foundation  of  limestone^ 
rock,  firom  which,  at  the  eastern  end,  they  rise  with  a 
considerable  hatter.  The  interior  was  plastered  with 
lime  cement,  which  remains  still  whole  and  sound  in 
several  parts* 

The  most  interesting  object  within  the  walls  is 
doubtless  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  King  O* Conor,  who 
died  in  the  year  1265.  It  is  ntuated  in  die  diancel  on 
the  northern  side,  near  the  placfe  of  the  high  altar,  un- 
der an  arch  excavated  in  the  wall,  purposely  to  receive 
it.  ^^  The  king,"  according  to  the  deseripti<m  by  the 
editor  of  Grose,  **  lies  at  full  length,  and  around  him 
are  galhwglasaeaJ*^  But  the  gaUowglanes^  instead  of 
being  around  him,  are  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
perpendicular  fieice  of  the  square  tomb,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  worn  and  mutilated  statue  of  the  king  lies 
recumbent.  As  for  the  sceptre  which  the  hand  has 
been  described  as  holding,  that  has  been  worn  away, 
and  it  requires  some  stretch  of  imagination  to  make  out 
even  the  hand.  The  head  is  mutilated  and  the  features 
lost ;  and  though  at  the  feet  there  is  something  which 
appears  to  have  been  intended  for  an  animal,  yet  whe- 
ther it  was  dog  or  lamb,  or  the  redoubtable  lion  which 
used  sometimes  to  be  introduced  thus,  in  countries 
where  no  living  lion  ever  existed,  there  is  full  scope 
for  the  fancy  to  conjecture.  If,  however,  the  statue 
of  the  poor  king,  peace  to  his  manes,  has  been  treated 
with  such  indignity,  as  to  be,  at  present,  little  better 
than  a  lump  of  marble,  the  spirited  representation  of 
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the  gallowglasses^*  and  the  precision  of  the  scalptme 
of  the  gothic  ornaments  of  the  compartments  in  which 
each  one  of  the  four  stands,  will  amplj  recompense 
for  a  visit  to  the  place.  The  figures  are  of  three  quar- 
ter lengths,  all  in  the  same  attitude,  in  the  act  of  draw* 
ing  their  formidable  swords.  Were  it  not  for  the  mat 
of  the  hilts,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  long,  atraight, 
and  broad  blades  resting  on  the  left  thigh,  the  aetkm 
would  rather  imply  the  unsheathing  of  a  dagger  than 
a  sword ;  for  the  knuckles  and  back  of  the  right  hand 
are  turned  towards  the  spectator,  with  the  thumb  up- 
wards, whilst  the  left  hand  grasps  the  sheath ;  so  that  if 
this  had  been  the  common  mode  of  drawing  the  sward, 
another  motion  must  have  been  required  to  place  the 
weapon  in  itg.  fitting  position  for  use  in  the  right  hand. 
One  might  almost  hold  converse  with  these  ^nres ; 
at  least  they  interested  me,  very  much,  and  more  and 
more  every  time  I  looked  at  them ;  not,  howerer,  by 
their  countenances,  for  these  had  little  espiesskm, 
and  were  mutilated,  but  by  the  boldness  and  spirit  of 
the  action,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  costume.  Who 
could  doubt  that  such  fellows  would  have  been  all 


*  The  gallirttglasies  were  light  troops  who  served  on  foot,  and 
wore  shiru  of  mail.  Speocer,  in  his  account  of  Irekuid,  L  p.  18S» 
describes  them,  ia  his  time,  as  *'  bloody,  cruel,  swearen,  liccBtiMU;  jet 
sure  they  are  very  valiant  and  hardic  ;  for  the  most  part  gr«it  indaren  of 
cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  all  hardnesse  ;  very  active  and  strong  of  htiid ; 
very  swift  of  foot;  very  vigilant  and  circumspect  in  their  eaterpriiet; 
very  present  in  perils  ;  very  great  scomers  of  death."  In  another  plic*. 
the  same  author  writes :  "  I  have  heard  some  great  warriora  any,  that  in 
all  the  services  they  had  seen  abroad  in  forraigne  counlreys,  thej  navar 
saw  a  mure  comely  man  than  the  Irishman,  nor  that  coneth  on  more 
bravely  in  his  charge." 
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ready  to  fight  as  well  as  draw  in  defence  of  the  great 
king  of  Connaught  ?  The  coat  of  mail,  represented  by, 
horizontal  wavy  streaks,  fitted  closely  to  the  body,  and 
descended  below  the  waist  without  plait  or  folds.  On 
the  head  was  a  high  cap,  completely  covering  the  ears,, 
and  fastened  under  the  throat,  from  which  depended, 
an  additional  ^covering  for  the  breast  and  shoulders,  in. 
shape  like  thepelerin  or  tippet  of  latter  years  worn  by 
women  and  children.  The  atone  in  which  all  these, 
things  are  represented  is  the  grey  marble  of  the  coun- 
try, which  would  have  preserved  all  its  original  sharp- 
ness to  the  present  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wanton 
injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  on  it.  Greatly  in^. 
deed  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  no  care  whatever  is  be- 
stowed on  the  preservation  of  such  remains  of  the  arta> 
and  of  the  customs  of  former  times. 

Lying  scattered  about  the  chancel,  amidst  heaps  of 
loose  stones,  fragments  of  other  sculptures  may  be  seen, 
representing  other  gallowghts^esj  in  attitudes  slightly 
different,  but  still  in  the  act  of  drawing  swordd;  some 
of  these  were  accompanied  with  winged  angels,  pro- 
bably intended  to  represent  guardian  angels. 

Amongst  modem  tombs  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a  small  marble  sarcophagus,  placed  in  the  chan- 
cel by  Mr.  Richards,  to  the  memory  of  an  infant  and, 
favourite  child,  a  monument  at  once  simple  and  taste- 
ful. 

The  interior  part  of  this  old  church  is  still  a  favourite 
place  for  burial ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ima- 
gine one  less  suitable  for  a  public  cemetery,  since  the 
rock  lies  close  to  the  surface,  without  a  sufficiency  of 
earth  either  to  receive  or  to  cover  the  coffins.  I  saw  se- 
veral deposited  amongst  loose  stones,  which  had  been 
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just  turned  over  for  the  purpose  and  then  thrown  back 
again.  Sometimes  coffins  are  prematurely  Temov>ed  to 
make  place  for  others.  On  one  occasion,  happening 
to  remain  behind,  after  one  of  these  funerals  was  ended 
and  the  people  dispersed,  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
came  breathless  to  the  abbey,  inquiring  from  me  in 
great  perturbation,  whether  the  coffin  of  his  sister  liad 
not  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  one  last  depo- 
sited. I  could  only  tell  the  poor  fellow  I  saw  no  cof- 
fin removed ;  but,  that  several,  heaped  together,  and 
lying  as  it  were  in  the  same  gr^ve,  had  been  opened  to 
view.  The  smell  was  extremely  offensive  in  certain 
places.  On  another  occasion,  whilst  I  was  alone,  oe- 
cupied  with  the  gcUlotvglasses,  a  tall  woman,  in  a  scarlet 
cloak,  entered  the  church,  and  stalked  aboat  as  if  in 
search  of  some  object,  or  doubtful  where  to  fix.  At 
last  having  determined,  as  nearly  as  the  scattered  stones 
would  permit,  the  place  where  the  grave  ought  to  be, 
over  which  she  was  come  to  perform  a  moomibl  ce- 
remony, she  deliberately  laid  aside  her  conspicuous 
red  mantle,  fell  upon  her  knees,  pulled  down  her  long 
raven  locks,  extended  her  arms,  and  beat  her  breast, 
setting  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  howl  which  pierced  my 
cars,  and  echoed  through  the  ruins  far  and  wide.  My 
occupation  took  rather  more  time  than  hers,  and  I  re- 
mained long  enough  to  see  her  resume  her  cloak  and 
walk  smartly  off,  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  I 
know  not  whether  she  saw  me,  for  the  place  was  over- 
run with  brambles,  bushes,  and  long  weeds,  which 
formed  a  screen  between  us.  During  the  many  visits 
I  paid  to  the  abbey,  I  never  found  it  a  place  of  silence; 
for  if  people  were  wanting,  crows  and  jackdaws  never 
were;   and   the  perpetual  croaking  and  flapping  of 
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wings  ainulsi  ihe  dense  foliage  which  overshadowed 
the  old  walls,  might  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  animitls  considered  mau  as  an  intruder  in  their  do- 
mioions.  Whether  they  watched  for  opportunities  of 
preying  upon  the  dead,  I  will  not  pretcud  to  sny;  but 
it  seemed  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they  were 
ready  to  do  so  if  a  chance  opportunity  ofl"ered,  as  no 
doubt  it  must  in  the  conrsi!  of  time. 

Tbe  ruined  church  ia  the  only  part  of  the  abbey 
which  DOW  remains,  although,  doubtless,  thwe  must 
have  been  extensive  habitable  bnildiuf^  io  its  conti- 
guity. These,  probably,  like  other  monastic  rtmaina; 
were  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  stones,  and  th^ 
neighbouring  bouses  may  have  been  amongst  those 
which  were  construfited  from  tbe  spoils.  Fine  trdeft 
grow  in  abundance  near  the  church  and  nehr  theti 
houses,  and  dispersed  in  graceful  groups  through  Uie 
meadow,  gire  interest  and  rariety  to  the  scene,  and  ren- 
der the  view  of  the  riiins  far  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  generality  of  old  chnrchea,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  present  only  heaps  of  stones,  without  shade  oir 
relief. 

The  tradition  of  the  country,  that  monastic  builds 
iugs  formerly  spread  between  this  abbey  and  the  pre- 
sent parish  church  on  the  hill,  and  that  a  connexion 
existed  between  them,  is  countenanced  by  the  acci- 
dental discovery  but  a  few  years  ago,  of  some  old 
foundations,  and  of  sculptured  stones,  in  gardens  behind 
houses  in  the  town.  The  steeple  of  the  parish  chnrcll 
contains  an  ancient  door  case,  with  a  pointed  arch, 
which  constitutes  the  principal  entrance  at  preseot; 
and  in  the  belfry  story  there  are  also  ancient  win-' 
dows;  but  whether  these  belonged  originally  to.  the 
3n 
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church,  or  were  taken  from  some  other  building  and 
placed  as  they  at  present  stand,  I  was  not  able  satis- 
factorily to  ascertain.  The  steeple  does  not  appear 
to  belong  to  them,  nor  they  to  the  steeple.  The  pro- 
portions are  extremely  pleasing ;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  builders  or  designers  of  our  modem  ecclesiat- 
tical  edifices  would  be  at  the  pains  of  looking  at 
them  with  attention ;  or  at  other  works  of  the  same 
period  not  less  worthy  of  imitation. 

This  abbey  of  king  O'Conor,  was  founded  for  the 
order  of  Preaching  Friars,*  and  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  In  1445,  the  friary  having  gone  to 
decay.  Pope  Eugene  the  Fourth  g^nted  a  bull,  to 
encourage  the  faithful  to  contribute  to  its  reparation.f 
Chapters  of  the  order  were  held  here  in  1678  and 
1682.  The  property  of  the  old  friary,  however,  con- 
taining the  church,  cloister,  haU,  cellars,  orchard, 
gardens,  with  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  the  advowson 
of  two  rectories,  with  other  messuages  and  tenements, 
together  with  tlie  Augustinian  Abbey^  (which  was  the 
one  founded  by  St.  Coman,)  had  been  granted  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Malbye,  knight,  in  the  20th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Whilst  engaged  on  the  subject  of  monastic  re- 
mains, mention  may  be  made,  in  this  place,  of  two 
other  abbeys  in  the  same  barony  of  Ballintobber,  si- 
tuated within  a  short  distance  of  Roscommon;  the 
abbey  of  Derane,  or  Derhan,  or  Derham,  two  miles 
to  the  north-east;  and  that  of  ClonfhutkeriX  on  the 

*  Dominica  Hibern.  p.  257.    The  institution  ig  there  celled  Cano- 
bium  seu  domut  Conventuelis. 
t  Grose,  2—72. 
;  I  apprtliend  this  is  one  of  the  words  which  might  be  uicd  is  m  sort 
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flats^  near  the  Shannon,  seyen  miles  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  ruins  of  the  former,  standing  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  a  bare  hill,  contain  nothing  deserving  of  no- 
tice, except  the  remains  of  a  large  window,  which 
from  the  fragments  of  the  tracery  adhering  to  the 
frame,  appears  to  have  been  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship; but  the  muUions  have  all  fallen  out  It 
was  made  of  sandstone.  An  extensive  cemetery  ad- 
joins the  ruins,  still  in  common  use;  raised  quadran- 
gular tombs,  surmounted  by  single  flags,  were  com- 
mon in  it,  and  some  of  the  flags  of  very  large  size. 
The  oldest  inscriptions  which  I  observed,  were  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

A  man  was  in  the  act  of  erecting  a  cabin  against 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  when  I  visited  the  place;  and 
he  had  already  planted  the  interior  of  the  building 
with  potatoes. 

Deraue  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  O^Conor 
to  a  body  of  canons  regular,  who  resigned  their  priory 
in  Roscommon  and  retired  hither ;  but  according  to 
Mr.  Archdall,  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time  when 
the  abbey  was  founded  or  the  grant  made. 

Clonthmkert  Abbey  stands  close  to  the  road  side, 
on  the  way  from  Lanesborough  to  Strokestown.  The 
cemetery  is  much  used,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
several  Catholic  families  of  distinction ;  but  as  for  the 
remains  of  the  abbey,  they  have  as  much  the  appear* 
ance  of  having  belonged  to  a  mere  farm  house,  as  to 

of  test  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  Irish  language.  I 
found  two  girls  on  the  spot  who  pronounced  it  with  peculiar  energy^  i^d 
I  made  them  repeat  it  very  often  ;  but  all  my  attempts  at  imitation  utterly 
failed,  and  only  brought  down  on  me  the  most  provoking  laughter. 
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an  ecclesiastical  establishment  Mr.  Archdall,  in 
Monasticon,  states,  that  it  was  founded  by  St.  Faith- 
lec,  in  the  early  ages,  for  canons  reg^ar:  and  at  the 
general  suppression  of  monasteries,  was  granted  oh 
lease  to  Fryall  OTarrall,  at  a  rent  of  £11  9s.  8dL 

Faliie  of  land. — Town  parks,  near  Roscommon,  let 
from  £3  to  £4  per  acre. 

The  average  of  good  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
estimated  at  from  40s.  to  50«.  per  acre,  but  the  quality 
of  the  land  about  the  town  varies  very  greatly. 

The  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  reputed  to  contain 
36,000  acres,  if  now  out  of  lease,  would  bring,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  least  £36,000  per  annum. 

The  estate  of  Lord  Crofton,  about  7000  acres,  would 
also  produce,  if  now  to  be  let,  20«.  per  acre. 

The  central  division  of  the  barony  of  BaUiniobber 
contains  no  other  town  but  that  of  Roscommon,  nei- 
ther any  considerable  village  except  Ballyleague,  on 
the  Shannon,  already  described  under  the  head  of 
that  river,  as  extending  from  Lanesborough  bridge  on 
the  Connaught  side. 

The  face  of  the  country^  in  its  general  character,  much 
resembles  that  of  the  barony  which  has  been  last  de- 
scribed, consisting  of  insulated  hills  and  ridges  oflime- 
stone  and  limestone  gravel,  with  bogs,  and  occasion- 
ally with  tracts  of  flat  sound  ground  at  their  base.  In 
the  northern  part  of  this  division,  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  saiifl.^tonc  ridge  of  Slievebawn,  the 
grounds  arc  more  elevated  and  commanding  than  to 
the  southward.  Several  country  seats  are  scattered 
over  the  hills,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  woods, 
which  make  a  considerable  show  at  a  distance.  But 
other  hills,  as  those  more  particularly  on  the  north- 
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west,  towards  CasUerea,  are  rematkably  bare  of  trees 
and  eren  of  hed^  rows.  . 

Od  the  flat  ground  near  the  river  Hinc,  on  the 
road  to  Moate  Parlt,  tlie  seat  of  Lord  Crofton,  which 
lies  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  a  little 
district  commands  notice  for  the  neatness  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  excellent  quickset  hedges  and  enclo- 
sures. It  was  formerly  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  quakers,  but  the  place  has  been  latterly  deserted 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  friends,  a  circumstance  attri- 
butable, as  I  was  given  to  understand,  to  the  decline 
of  the  linen  and  yarn  business  in  which  many  of  them 
had  been  engaged.  They  have  left  behind  them,  how- 
ever, memorials  of  their  industry,  and  of  their  love  of 
order  atid  neatness.  What  might  not  Ireland  become 
if  a  similar  spirit  of  improvement  pervaded  every  pari 
of  the  Country.  The  apparent  comfort  of  the  dwellings, 
the  fine  timber  trees  which  shade  the  public  roads,  and 
the  rich  and  extensive  woods  of  Lord  Crofton's  de- 
mesne, make  the  country  appear  beautiful,  although 
its  surface  naturally  is  among  the  least  interesting 
parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flats  herct  I  was  struck  with 
the  singular  appearance  of  a  piece  of  ground  rising 
near  the  road  side,  covered  with  limestone  rocks,  pro- 
truded through  the  surface,  which,  at  a  little  distance, 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  cemetery  thickly  studded  with 
tombs.  The  appearance  was  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  rock  not  being  visible  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

Moate  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crofton,  is  a  magni- 
ficent demesne,  and  the  banging  woods  on  the  bills 
wbich  rise  in  front  of  the  house,  hut  at  a  moderate 
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distance  away  from  it,  afford  the  broadest  expanse  of 
woodland  scenery,  which  I  can  call  to  recollection 
within  the  county.    This  was  the  only  place  where  I 
observed  stacks  of  oak  bark  for  tanners*  use.    On  one 
side,  the  entrance  into  the  park,  from  the  town  of  Ros- 
common, passes  through  numerous  successive  rows 
of  old  hawthorn  trees,  which  appear  once  to  have  be- 
longed to  hedges,  but  which  now  stand  insulated.  On 
theopposite  side,  the  avenue  runs  through  finely  grown 
plantations,  flourishing  in  the  greatest  vigour,  with 
branches  feathering  to  the  ground  in  the  most  beanti- 
ful  manner;  a  spacious  green  sward  of  unusual  breadth 
is  left  between  the  road  and  the  trees. 

The  house,  which  stands  on  the  flat,  modem  and 
quite  fresh-looking,  is  capacious,  and  the  rooms  large ; 
but  it  was  built  at  a  period  when  the  ornaments  in 
vogue,  both  for  interior  and  exterior  decoratioUt  were 
of  a  character  less  classical  than  what  are  now  in  or- 
dinary use.  It  was  not  only  uninhabited,  but  devoid 
of  furniture  when  I  saw  it,  and  had  a  most  melancholy 
appearance,  heightened  perhaps  by  the  recollection  of 
the  beautiful  and  distinguished  ladies  who  had  hereto* 
fore  been  the  occupants  of  the  mansion.* 


*  John  Crofton,  Esq.  of  Ballymurry,  county  of  Rowomi 
General  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  accompuiiad  tlie  £arl 
of  Essex  into  Ireland,  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  the  coontiM  of 
Roscommon  and  Leitrim. 

George  Crofton,  M.  P.  16*39,  erected  the  Castle  of  Hoate. 

Edward  Crofton  was  created  the  first  baronet  in  1661,  which  honofw 
ceased  with  Sir  Oliver  the  fifth  baronet. 

Catherine  Crofton,  an  heiress,  became  repreientati?*  of  the  family : 
this  lady  miuricd  Marcus  Lowther  1743,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Crof* 
ton,  and  was  created  a  baronet  1768.    He  represented  the  bozongh  of 
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TAtf  eastern  tide  of  tbe  central  diriaioD  of  BtUin- 
tobber  baron  j,  borderiDg  apon  the  ShannoD  and  Lough 
Ree,  has  already  passed  under  notice  in  the  sectioni 
upon  tbe  Shaonon  and  the  bogs,  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  Survey.  The  sandstone  lidge  of  Sliere- 
bawn  reaches  into  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  an  opi- 
nion has  been  long  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  certain  appearances  near  Fairymount,  at  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  gave  indication  of 
coal  i  but  it  has  been  explained,  that  these  were  decep- 
tive,  and  the  opinion  not  based  upon  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  geological  formation  of  this  country. 

The  bogs  towards  the  Shiiiinon  are  exteusive,  and 
considerable  tracts  here  reraaiit  absolutely  in  a  state  of 
nature,  without  the  least  effort  having  been  made  to 
reclaim  them;  but  where  roads  have  been  carried 
through  the  bogs,  of  which  the  instances  are  nume- 
rous, improrement  and  cultivation  follow  along  their 
course.  The  great  road,  between  the  towns  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Lanesborongh,  affords  as  many,  and  as  strik- 
ing examples  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  tbe 
country,  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  simple  ex- 
ertions of  the  peasantry.  Their  first  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  formation  of  a  small  hut,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  dry  upper  sods  of  the  bog,  and  these  serve  both 
for  ibe  walls  and  the  roof.     Some  of  these  huts  were 

RocoDimon  in  Parliament:  aad  wu  luecceded  by  hii  uin  Sir  Edward 
Croflon,  oho  died  Sept.  1T97. 

Dame  Anne  Crofton,  his  widow,  irai  elevated  to  the  peerage  bjr  the 
title  of  Baroneu  CraaoD,  Dec.  1T9T. 

Her  ladyihip  died  in  1817,  and  wu  lucceeded  bj  her  gnndion 
Edward,  tbe  preaenl  Eail,  who  «aa  boin  lu  Ang.  1B06,  U  in  Oe 
army.    (Peerage.) 
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SO  small  as  barely  to  contaiu  the  few  beings  who  songht 
refuge  within  them  from  the  weather;  and  a  much 
ruder  state  of  existence  it  is  scarcely  possible  lo 
conceive;  but  still  the  inmates  are  better  off  tbaa 
those  who  inhabit  the  hovels  which  I  have  described 
in  some  of  the  towns;  for  they  have  free  and  pure 
air  around  them,  and  fuel  is  abundant.  A  fire  bums 
perpetually  on  the  hearth,  the  heat  of  which,  op- 
pressive to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  is,  neverthdess, 
by  these  poor  people  considered  one  of  the  great  com- 
forts of  life,  even  during  the  dog  days.  The  little  po- 
tato garden  which  is  laid  out,  the  first  year,  near  the 
hovel,  is  commonly  very  rough,  and  the  produce  incon- 
siderable ;  but  with  each  succeeding  year  it  wears  gra- 
dually a  better  appearance,  and  yields  more,  as  aabes 
and  manure  are  spread  upon  it.  The  patch  of  oats 
comes  next,  and  willow  fences  are  made  round  the  en- 
closures. The  rent  charged  and  paid  for  some  of  these 
small  tenements,  on  the  bogs  near  the  road  side, 
amounts  occasionally  to  two  guineas  an  acre  Irish. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sandstone  at  the  tail  of 
the  ridge  of  Slicvebawn,  the  common  stone  of  the  dis- 
trict is  limestone ;  yet,  although  lime  can  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  although  upon  bog  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  valuable  manures,  it  is  but 
i>paringly  used  on  the  smaller  holdings ;  not  that  the 
cultivators  are  ignorant  of  its  importance,  but  every 
outgoing  expense  is  avoided,  and  in  many  instances  of 
necessity. 

The  limestone  and  limestone  gravel  hills  which  are 
interspersed  through  the  bogs,  afford,  as  usual,  excel- 
lent soil ;  and  in  the  whole  county,  I  cannot  recollect 
a  heavier  crop  of  oats,  than  I  saw  on  the  slope  between 
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the  ruins  of  the  abbey  ofDerraiie  and  the  bog  at  its 
base,  in  the  hands  of  a  small  farmer. 

Near  the  same  place,  io  a  small  hamlet  on  the  flats 
near  the  bog,  one  of  the  moMt  efficient  schools  which 
I  had  met  with,  was  kept  by  two  young  women,  sis- 
ters, who  had  uear  four-score  pupils,  of  both  sexes ; 
many  of  them  read  extremely  well,  and  the  writing 
was  admirable.  When  the  school  broke  up,  they  dis- 
persed in  all  directions  up  the  hills  and  across  the 
bogs ;  and  some,  as  I  found,  on  afterwards  meeting 
them  on  the  roads,  had  come  from  a  distance  of  several 
miles. 

On  the  fertile  uplands  amidgt  the  bogs  in  this  dis- 
trict, several  country  seats  appear,  well  furnished  with 
trees. 

nte  western  eide  of  the  central  division  of  Ballin- 
tobber  barony  contains  but  little  bog,  and  the  land, 
which  lies  in  hills  and  ridges,  is,  in  general,  sound, 
dr)',  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  either  to  pastui'c  or 
tillage.  I  saw  considerable  breadths  of  corn  here, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  wheat ;  as  well  as  very  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  pasturage.  Country  seats  are  much 
more  rare  here  thaa  on  the  line  between  the  town  of 
Koscommou  and  Slievebawn;  and  the  want  of  trees 
and  bedge-fows  is  very  remarkable.  From  an  emi- 
nence on  the  road,  between  the  village  of  Ballintobber 
and  Roscommon,  commanding  a  view  of  wide  .extent, 
scarcely  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  which  would  hare  af- 
forded a  handle  for  a  broom  i-  near  the  better  class  of 
farm  houses,  however,  little  plantations  are  sponging 
up.  It  seems  surprising,  that  tbe  inconvenience  whicb 
must  be  felt  irom  the  deficiency  of  domestic  timber 
for  ordinary  purposes,  about  a  farm  and  country  house, 
30 
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should  not  have  led  long  ago  to  more  active  exertions,  on 
the  part  of  tenants  as  well  as  landlords,  and  prompted 
both,  to  extend  the  plantations,  or  to  introduce  trees 
with  thorn-quicks  in  hedge-rows.  In  these  bare  tracts 
of  country,  a  ditch  and  mound,  or  low  walls  loosely 
built,  without  cement,  serve  for  the  fences  of  the 
smaller  farms;  but  the  extensive  pastures  of  the  richer 
graziers  are  bounded  by  walls  of  a  firmer  conslmctioii 
and  greater  height,  and  these  serve  as  a  tolerable  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  different  nature  both  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  land  and  of  the  occupants.  It  is  all  a 
limestone  country. 

Ttie  Western  Division  of  the  Barony  cf  Ballinioiberj 
which  forms  the  extreme  west  of  the  county,  contains 
the  towns  of  Castlerea  and  Ballinlough,  and  some 
considerable  villages,  as  those  of  Castle  Fliuiket,BeIa- 
nagare,  &c.  A  vein  of  fine  feeding  land,  similar  in 
character  to  that  about  Tulsk,  extends  along  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  this  division,  from  Bdanagare  at  the 
north,  to  the  village  of  Ballintobber,  on  the  south. 
This  district  contains  several  considerable  countiy 
seats,  well  wooded,  and  occupied  by  gentlemen,  more 
or  less  engaged  in  giazing  bullocks,  and  some  of  then 
very  extensively  so. 

The  western  side  of  this  division  differs  materiaUy 
from  the  other,  being  comparatively  a  wild  country, 
with  extensive  bogs ;  yet  several  of  the  insulated  hills 
and  ridges  afford  good  land.  The  town  of  Castlerea  is 
built  of  sandstone;  near  Belanagare  thin  sandstone 
flags  are  found,  which  are  used  for  roofing.  Castlerea 
is  built  of  sandstone.  Limestone  is  also  found,  though 
sparingly ;  but  there  it  ends,  or  occurs  only  in  boul- 
ders and    ebbles  for  some  distance  towards  the  west. 
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This  town,  standing  contiguous  to  the  demesne  of 
Lord  Mount  SandJford,  into  which  an  entrance  gate 
opens  directly  from  die  market  place,  ow^  its  origin,  pro- 
bably, to  the  protection  which  was  afforded,  in  former 
times,  by  the  castle  of  the  lord  of  the  ^oil  to  his  de- 
pendants and  retainers.  Of  this  castle,  no  lem^uins 
exist  sufficient  to  show  either  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction  or  its  extent;  but  near  the  oflSces  behind  tb^ 
present  mansion  house,  several  old  walls,  which  might 
have  been  parts  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  all  thicUy 
covered  with  ivy,  still  bid  defiance  to  time,  cmd  w^ 
endure  for  ages  yet  to  come,  in  tbeir  prefiieut  jsitf^te, 
imless  intentionally  demolished. 

The  town  consists  of  one  long  street  commenc- 
ing at  the  market-place,  and  protracted  beyoqd  two 
bridges,  over  different  branches  of  the  Upper  Suck, 
which,  after  passing  the  town,  unite  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  it,  close  in  sight  of  the  houses.  The 
bridge  over  the  eastern  branch  nearest  to  the  market- 
place, consists  of  five  arches,  across  a  water  way  of 
about  thirty-six  yards;  the  second  bridge,  although 
the  stream  which  it  traverses  is  less,  appears  of  more 
importance  from  being  carried  over  a  deep  hollow  be- 
tween steep  banks.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Suck, 
before  it  crosses  the  street,  winds  in  a  placid  stream 
through  a  soft  valley  in  the  demesne,  shaded  by  well- 
grown  trees,  beneath  which  there  are  numerous  agree- 
able walks  and  drives.  But  after  leaving  the  demesne 
the  stream  assumes  more  vivacity,  and  runs  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  turn  wheels  for  mills  or  machinery. 
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A  distillery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery^haye been  erected 
near  its  banks.  The  water  is  beautifully  dear^  and  tbe 
view  upwards  from  the  bridge  towards  the  woods  of 
the  demesne,  extremely  pleasing.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  similar  situations,  it  might  be  lamented, 
that  the  bounties  of  nature  should  have  been  over- 
looked, and  that  instead  of  streets  or  quays  laid  oat 
parallel  to  the  river,  where  the  command  of  water 
might  have  promoted  both  health  and  cleanliness,  the 
town  should  rather  have  been  carried  on,  away  from 
the  water ;  a  circumstance  at  the  upper  end,  near  the 
market-place,  productive  of  positive  inconvenience. 
Carriages  were  sent  to  be  washed,  from  the  inn,  which 
stands  in  the  market-place,  down  the  entire  length  of 
the  principal  street,  to  the  bridge ;  and  although  the 
distance  is  not  certainly  of  vast  extent,  nevertheless, 
it  was  enough  to  occasion  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
labour. 

Were  new  buildings  invariably  to  be  considered  as 
indications  of  prosperity,  and  they  evidently  shew  that 
capital  is  afloat,  few  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
pronounced  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  Castleiea 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  south- 
cm  side  of  the  main  street  has  been  re-built,  and  new 
cottages  for  the  peasantry  are  starting  up  on  every 
part  of  Lord  Mount  8andford's  estate. 

The  new  buildings,  in  the  town,  consist  mostly  of 
houses  of  two  and  three  stories,  one  side  being  de- 
voted to  a  shop  and  the  other  solely  to  a  dwelling ;  but 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct tenements,  or  of  being  occupied  by  one  family 
alone ;  and,  hence,  in  enumerating  the  houses,  it  be- 
bocomos  difiicult,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  pro- 
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ndunce/ without  entering  such  tenemento  abd  asking 

f 

questions,  whether  the  house  is  to  be  counts  as  one 
or  two:  for  with' exactly  the  stime  e&temal  appear- 
ance, it  m£ty  bej  in'  fact,  either.  Reckoninjg  to*  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  aided  by  a  few  inquiries 'on 
doubtful  points,  the  following  is  the  suin  of  my  enu- 
meration : 

10  houses  of  3  stories  slated,  1st  class  or  quality. 

do.      do.'     2dcla3S. 

do.      do.     Ist  class. 

do.      do.     2d  class. 

do.      do.     3ddass. 

do.  thatched. 
68  cabins  thatched. 

Besides  these  houses  which  are  strictly  within  the 
town,  rows  of  cabins  extend,  on  the  cross  roads,  beyond 
its  immediate  apparent  limits.  On  the  road  out  by 
the  chaper  there  were  twelve  cabins;  on  another, 
twenty  cabins ;  the  clusters  of  cabins  sometimes  con» 
tinue  at  intervals  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  bear 
the  appearance  of  a  scattered  village. 

Various  gradations  in  the  quality  of  the  houses 
and  cabins  are  observable  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
towns;  but  I  saw  none  of  that  wretched  character 
which  I  have  described  at  Boylcj  Elphin,  and  Ros- 
common. Several  of  the  thatched  cabins  are  remark- 
ably neat;  and  in  one  of  these  the  public  dispensary 
was  held,  open  on  two  days  in  the  week  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 

Trade  in  Castlerea  appeared  by  no  means  to  be  in 
such  an  active  state,  as  required  the  addition  of  many 
more  shops  to  those  already  opened.    None  were  very 
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extensively  furnished ;  and  the  quality  of  the  goods 
on  sale  seemed  chiefly  adapted  to  the  waots  of  tht 
humbler  classes.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  eataUisli* 
ment  of  large  shops,  with  superior  wares,  might  com- 
mand custom  which  had  not  before  existed;  ainoe 
the  experience  of  each  succe^ng  year  demoii0tmteB» 
that  new  channels  of  trade  may  be  successfully  opened 
by  enterprise  and  speculation,  where  commerce  had 
never  flowed  before. 

The  new  houses  in  the  main  street  had  been  built 
for  the  most  part  by  a  capitalist,  a  rich  fietrmer,  on  spe- 
culation. The  rent  of  a  two  story  house  with  a  ehop, 
was  about  £25  per  annum;  no  garden;  the  cost  of 
ground  for  garden  Is.  per  foot,  measured  along  the 
front,  and  of  the  moderate  depth  of  the  building  lots. 

An  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  town,  that 
building  had  been  carried  to  an  extent  rather  beyond 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  place. 

At  the  time  I  visited  Castlerea,  consideraUe  un- 
easiness existed,  on  the  score  of  leases  and  tenure;  for 
speculations  had  been  commenced,  merely  on  the  pro- 
mise of  leases  from  the  late  young  Lord  Mount  Sand- 
ford,*  who  had  dominion  over  his  estate  by  fine  and 
recovery  ;  but  before  these  promises  could  be  ratified^ 
he  lost  his  life  in  a  fray,  and  his  uncle,  the  pieaent 
lord,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  already  advanced  in 

*  TbeophiluK  S&ndford  having  obtained  eztensiTe  gimali  of  land  in 
Ireland,  for  hiH  services  as  a  captain  in  Reynold's  regiment,  duing  the 
civil  wars,  scUlcd  at  (Castlerea,  in  the  county  of  Roscommoii. 

From  him  was  lineally  descended  Henry  Sandford,  M.  P.  Ibr  tbe 
county  of  Roscommon,  who,  in  1750,  married  Sarah,  diughter  of  Vis- 
count Mount  Cashel. 

He  had  issue,  (amongst  others,)  Henry  Moore  Sandfoid,  wko,  in  ISOO, 
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j^tHi  k  m<»rely  leBanl  fat  life,  and  Mis  |>o^M^Uiik'- 
ing  limited.  It  was  ex{)6Ctffd  that  a  priti^  biB  #6ald 
be  cfbtained  to  TMiedy  th^iie  matters.  *^ 

The  distillery,  and  a  malt'  biKise  MB,t  it,  wett 
Miongit  theae  6|)ee«datiMli,  afod  tbi^  eapttdl  ^mbeiriMd 
eoBsiderabte*  That  there  was  any  real  im^eeotity  t6 
the  parties  was  Hot  tx>  be  appteheiided;  but  itill/hl 
tbe  Ticissitildes  and  nneertainties  both  of  fifb^  and 
trade,  and  the  possibility  of  the  property  otMngtnjg^ 
bands,  and  being  aft^rwtird^  biodgfht  to  sak,  the  Wtat 
of  a  lease  and  a  ised  tenofe,  mighty  tod  assuredly 
would,  be  made  a  ground  1^  dbpreeiatiovi ;  and  anxiety 
could  not  fail  of  beingfeit,  until  the  tentltie  WM  jflneed 
beyond  all  sttspicmi^ 

The  neatv^t  distillery  to  ^is  one^  tHlhiii  tii^^oottttty; 
isat  Athlone.  '    r       ^'  - 

The  bark  nsed  in  dM^  tannery  w«abrM^hiiaM  ^ 
way  from  Dublin,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  diMinei^, 
of  necessity,  by  land  ddrtiage.  I  h^vt  already  observed 
that  the  only  plafce,  in  «h<^  eeiutity,.  where  1  met  with 
bark  in  stack,  was  in  Moate  Park,  near  Roscommon: 
The  business  did  not  appear  to  be  extensive,  and  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  the  profits  under  snch  cif- 
camstances  coald  be  considerable. 

I  was  ibformed  that  the  town  and  neighbonthood 

vrna  created  ft  peer  of  Ireknd,  by  fhe  title  of  Baron  Ifilotiiit  Sndford,  0f 
Caxtlerea^  witk  remainder  in  defaidt  of  iwue  to  his  brothers,  and  th^l^ 
male  descendants. 

He  died  December,  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nepbenv  il|b^|]% 
the  second  baron,  bom  in  March  1805. 

This  nobleman  was  slain  in  a  riot  at  Wiiidsor,  r4th'June,  1*^2^ ;  and 
dying  unmarried,  ^Mte  Mcceeded  by  his  uncle  G€ii%t  SUtdTord^  the  third 
baron,  who  was  bom  lOth'May/ 17*56,  and  is  u6VttMtM*^^^^^i^fmft. 
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of  Castlerea,  in  the  year  1830,  were  by  no.  means  is 
so  promising  or  so  prosperous  a  state  as  they  had  been 
twelve  years  before,  notwithstanding  the  new  baild« 
iugs  and  new  establishments.  Several  families  of  con- 
sideration had  removed  from  the  place ;  death. had  also 
occasioned  much  alteration.  If  the  mansion  of  the 
noble  proprietor  of  the  town  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  the  change,  this  might  readily  be  admitted; 
for  it  had  a  deserted  look,  and  though  not  absolutely 
abandoned,  is  not  often  inhabited.  The  air  was  said 
not  to  agree  with  some  of  the  family.  But  the  man- 
sion house  was  the  only  thing  in  or  around  Castlexes, 
which  gave  any  outward  indication  of  decline. 

The  new  entrance  to  the  demesne,  with  the  agent's 
office  facing  the  market,  lately  built,  had  all  the  air  of 
freshness,  and  were  pleasingly  designed,  but  in  a  sim- 
ple style  and  with  more  attention  to  utility  than  show. 
The  same  system  of  keeping  accounts  open  with  the 
tenants,  and  receiving  the  rents  by  instalments,  which 
I  have  already  noticed  as  usual  on  the  great  estates, 
obtains  here ;  a  large  outer  room  or  vestibule,  well  Ten- 
tilated,  is  allotted  to  the  reception  of  the  tenants,  and 
the  communication  with  the  office  is  effected  by  means 
of  sliding  windows,  which  obviates  the  necessi^  of 
bringing  them  further  in,  whilst  by  shutters,  those 
within  can  remain  at  pleasure  in  privacy.  To  the 
more  humble  class  of  farmers,  it  is  a  g^eat  aocommo* 
dution  to  have  the  power  of  thus  lodging  the  money, 
at  once,  to  their  credit,  which  is  received  at  markets 
and  fairs,  since  it  obviates  the  risk  of  losses  from  acci- 
dent or  other  causes. 

The  estates  of  Lord  Mount  Sandford  amount  to 
.19,250  statute  acres,  upwards  of  11,000,  according  to 
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the  old  Irish  plantation  measure.  The  maps-  of  the 
whole,  bound  up  in  books,  with  well  arranged  re-^ 
ferences,  executed  on  a  uniform  plan  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  style  by  Mr.  Longfield,  were  kept  in  the 
<^ce,  and  I  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of  them. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  effected  on 
these  extensive  estates,  and  they  are  annually  pro- 
gressing under  the  able  and  enlightened  administra* 
tion  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Owen  Young,  of  Harristown, 
cannot  fail  of  being  attended  sooner  or  later  with 
beneficial  results  to  the  country  in  general* 

Without  asking  a  question,  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  the  limits  of 
Lord  Mount  Sandford*s  estates,  by  the  superior  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  cottages ;  for  the  old  clusters  of 
wretched  cabins  so  discreditable  to  the  land,  were 
gradually  disappearing,  on  every  side,  and  in  their 
stead  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  arising.  A  litde 
manufactory  of  lozenge  windows,  and  suitable  doors, 
was  kept  busily  employed  at  Castlerea,  and  these  arti? 
cles  were  given  gratis  to  the  tenants,  besides  timber 
for  the  roofs.  But  the  re-modelling  of  the  habitations 
was  connected  with  another  change  upon  the  estate,  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  country,  and  still  more 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  system  of  copartr 
nership,  which  prevailed  extensively  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  it  still  does  in  many  other  parts  of  Ros- 
common. According  to  this  most  objectionable  sys- 
tem, originating  in  suspicion,  and  pregnant  with  wrong, 
quarrels,  and  oppression,  a  farm  was  leased  in  joint 
tenantry  to  a  number  of  different  persons,  each  of 
whom  became  individually  responsible  to  the  landlord, 

3p 
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not  merely  for  his  proportionate  share  of  the  rent^  but 
for  the  whole.  Thus,  the  industrious  and  well-conduct* 
ed  were  made  guarantees  for  the  careless  and  n^li- 
gent,  since  those  from  whom  the  rent  could  be  most 
surely  and  readily  obtained,  were  the  first,  in  ordinarf 
course,  that  were  applied  to  for  payment;  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  landlord  had  been  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  arrangement.  As  for  these 
joint  tenants,  nothing  but  the  strictest  sense  of  honour 
and  justice,  and  a  willing  submission  to  those  who 
might  be  chosen  from  amongst  themselves  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  whole,  could  by  any  posdbilitj 
preserve  harmony ;  and  it  seldom  continued  to  belong 
strictly  preserved.  The  natural  disposition  of  man  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  to  assert  his  independence, 
showed  itself  in  numberless  ways  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  land ;  and  differences  of  opinion 
brought  on  contentions  and  disputes.  The  diligent 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  idle ;  and  even  supposing  that 
all  were  equally  vigorous,  healthy,  and  well-disposed 
at  the  outset,  the  casualties  and  accidents  of  life  m^t 
occasion  a  variety  of  changes  and  misfortunes,  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  evil  consequences  which  must 
be  participated  by  the  co- partners,  let  their  own  cau- 
tious and  prudential  behaviour  have  been  what  it 
might. 

To  extinguish  such  leases  in  copartnership,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned  must  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  refusal  of  one  obstinate  man 
might  defeat  the  scheme.  The  worst  conducted  also 
were  precisely  those  from  whom  the  greatest  opposition 
was  to  be  expected,  since  they  were  the  persons  most 
interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  state  of  things- 
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But  io  general  Mr.  Young  had  fonnd  that  the  busineBS 
had  gone  on  smootbly,  aod  the  more  industrious  of  the' 
people  hailed  the  change  as  a  UeBsing  for  which  thej 
would  have  willingly  paid  with  all  the  savings  andeotii' 
ingsofmanjyears.  The  principal  difficulty  consisted  io 
dividing  the  farms  proportionably  amongst  the  copart- 
ners, taking  fiurly  into  consideration,  quantity,  quality, 
and  situation ;  aod  here  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  each  individuaL  Able  surveyors, 
however,  had  been  employed  in  every  instance,  and 
the  value  of  each  parcel  of  land  having  been  accurately 
estimated,  the  subdivisions  were  made  on  the  princi- 
ple of  supplying  in  quantity  what  might  be  deficient 
in  quality. 

According  to  the  former  system,  the  houses  of  the 
copartners  had  usually  formed  a  little  hamlet,  or  were 
clustered  close  together,  and  this  contiguity  proved  by 
no  means  productive  of  harmony,  more  ei^pecially 
amongst  the  £emule  pan  of  the  population ;  on  the 
contrary,  where  so  many  causes  for  diflcrcncc  were 
likely  to  arise,  disputes  continued  without  end.  In  the 
present  temperament  of  the  people,  and  the  present 
state  of  public  education,  solitary  and  detached  dwel- 
lings appear  the  most  conducive  to  domestic  peace  and 
comfort,  notwithstanding  the  many  theories  which 
have  been  started  on  the  subject  to  the  contrary.* 

*  On  (.Q  estate  nhicb  I  Tisited  id  the  county  of  Weitmtttli,  when 
very  great  improvimsDU  hud  been  e&ected,  it  had  been  Tound  rioiii  cipe- 
rience,  that  whenevei  cabiai  were  congregated  together,  it  mi  abtalulElj 
eiHatial  lo  peace,  to  provide  back  doors  to  each,  in  order  that  Ihoie  fie- 
males  who  wished  to  avoid  itrife,  might  have  tbe  means  of  egrets,  unleen 
by  their  antagonisls,  who  would  otherwiie  sit  for  honrs  at  the  b'ont  doon, 
in  that  had  beea  once  begui, 
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Mr.  Young  has  also  done  much,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  bogs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Castlerea ;  to  which  end  comfortable 
cottages  had  been   built  on  sound  land,   on  their 
borders,  and  the  people  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
the  work  of  improvement.     Where  the  water  had 
impeded  the  progress,  leading  drains  bad  been  cat 
to  facilitate  its  discharge.    The  circumstances  of  the 
bogs  differ  so  very  much  from  each  other,  that  no  gene- 
ral rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject;  Mr.  Yonng 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  however,  that,  in  most  caaes^ 
bog  improvements  would  be  best  effected  by  beginning 
at  the  edges ;  and  certainly  this  appears  a  simplecoune^ 
if  the  cottagers  arc  to  be  left  to  themselves.  Bat  in  re- 
ference to  the  larger  bogs,  the  formation  of  roads  to 
afford  access,  must  be  a  primary  measure.    How  ef- 
fectually these  can  be  made,  has  been  exemplified 
in  a  notable  instance  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  one  of 
Mr.  Nimmo*s  roads,  between  Castlerea  and  Ballymoey 
which  he  determined  upon  carrying  through  a  bog  in 
a  straight  line,  although  forewarned  that  there  waa  a 
spring  or  quagmire  in  it,  which  would  occasion  tioor 
ble.    It  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  slight  de^ 
viation ;  nevertheless,  the  road  was  marked  out  throogh 
one  of  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  bog,  Mr.  Nimmo 
having  been  bent,  seemingly,  upon  showing  what  skil- 
ful engineering  could  effect.    Numerous  drains  and 
counter  drains  had  been  first  cut  to  dry  the  surface ; 
then  clay  was  laid  down,  and  over  it  layers  of  stones. 
The  road  soon  sunk  at  the  bad  place ;  but  additional 
stones  brouglit  it  again  to  a  level,  and  this  operation 
had  been  repeated  several  times.   Mr.  Nimmo  had  pro- 
mised that,  in  the  end,  it  would  assuredly  become  firm ; 
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and  his  word  was  in  grtsX  part  fulfilled,  when  I  drove 
over  the  spot  in  1830,  but  the  sinking  was  not  over^ 
and  more  stones  were  likely  to  be  wanted. 

Whilst  such  admirable  examples  of  improvemetil 
were  offered  on  Lord  Mount  Sandford's  estate,  grate- 
ful to  the  eye  of  every  traveller,  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  every  person  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
land,  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  find  them  utterly 
disregarded  on  other  property  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood; not  a  property  of  much  extent  indeed,  but  still 
large  enough  to  exhibit  a  melancholy  contrast.    Here 
small  divisions  had  been  made,  some  as  low  as  half  an 
acre,  a  quantity,  considering  the  nature  t>f  the  groimdy 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  whilst  employ- 
ment to  assist  towards  maintenance  was  iavowedly 
precarious  at  every  time  of  the  year.   The  hovels  which 
the  poor  people  were  building,  as  I  passed^  solely  by 
their  own  efforts,  were  of  the  most  abject  description  J 
the  walls  were  formed,  in  several  instances,  by  tbebabks 
of  fences ;  the  floors  sunk  in  the  ditches ;  the  height 
scarcely  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright ;  poles  not 
thicker  than  a  broomstick  for  couples ;  a  few  pieces  of 
grass  sods  the  only  covering;  and  these  extending 
only  partially  over  the  thing  called  a  roof;  the  elder 
people  miserably  clothed ;  the  children  all  but  naked. 
What  must  the  condition  of  such  poor  people  be  as 
their  numbers  increase ;  and  that  they  will  increase 
under  circumstances  not  more  propitious,  experience 
has  proved  ?    The  promise  of  a  somewhat  higher  rent 
than  could  be  obtained  from  a  more  respectable  te- 
nantry, was  said  to  have  been  the  inducement  for  this 
minute  subdivision ;  but  where  the  means  of  earning 
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money  were  so  limited,  such  promises  must  have  been 
vaguely  given,  and  were  little  to  be  relied  on. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet  amongst  the  penons 
who  thus  lav  the  foundations  of  future  distress  and 
misery  in  the  country,  by  the  division  of  their  lands 
in  small  portions  to  a  needy  tenantry,  for  the  sake  of 
a  temporary  present  gain,  were  to  be  found  some,  who, 
in  conversation,  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  and  who  could  discourse  most  fluently  on 
the  abject  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  her 
political  regeneration.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  iq^ 
prehend,  that  it  is,  in  general,  on  the  lesser  estates 
and  properties,  that  the  most  frequent  and  ready  ex- 
amples might  be  drawn  of  severe  measures  towards 
the  tenantry,  and  exactions  of  the  highest  rents. 

Under  the  old  system  of  joint  tenantry,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  mark  out  the  land  into  ridges,  for  each 
tenant  respectively,  to  be  cultivated,  at  pleasure;  but 
in  the  new  arrangement,  each  lot  was  to  be  distinctly 
fenced  off  by  itself:  Mr.  Young  informed  me,  that 
much  as  it  was  desired  to  supply  the  people  with 
thorn*quicks  for  the  purpose,  a  sufficiency  could  not 

be  obtained  iu  the  country.*     Nurseries  were  Jefi- 
cient. 

The  want  of  fruit  trees  is  also  remarkable  in  this 
part  of  the  country :  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen,  in- 
deed, they  arc  seen,  but  on  ordinary  farms,  more  par- 

•  The  nearest  public  nursery  ground  to  Castlerea  which  I  hctrd  of, 
was  at  Castle  Cootc,  in  the  parish  of  Fuerty.  Considering  the  great  want 
of  thorns  for  hedges,  and  how  much  the  country  might  be  unproved  by 
shelter,  it  is  to  !)e  lamented,  that  pains  should  not  be  taken  to  eatiblish 
nurseries  on  every  cktatc. 
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ticularly  on  thoae  of  the  more  humble  description, 
they  are  almost  unknown. 

Bees  also  are  little  Mteodcd  to,  though  food  for 
them  is  abundant.  No  honey  was  to  be  had  at  any 
shop  in  Castlerea  when  I  visited  the  place. 

Weekly  markets  are  held  at  Castlerea,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  meat,  in  those  which  I  saw, 
appeared  to  have  been  brought  in  ready  killed ;  there 
was  also  an  abundance  of  live  fowls;  the  prices  rather 
lower  than  those  which  will  be  found  in  the  general 
table  for  Roscommon.  Butler  was  exposed  for  sale, 
both  fresh  and  in  firkins ;  the  latter  considerably  be- 
lov  the  rates  which  were  quoted  at  the  same  time  in 
the  B«yle  Newspaper.  Jobbers  generally  attend, 
ready  to  buy  or  sell  butter  according  to  the  state  of 
the  market. 

Formerly  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  yam  was 
sold  iu  this  market;  but  with  the  cessation  of  demand 
the  supply  slopped.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  de- 
mand had  somewhat  revived;  but  there  was  then  no 
yam  to  satisfy  it. 

Small  plots  of  flax  are  still  cultivated  through  the 
country ;  hut  now  almost  solely  for  home  consump- 
tion. Spinning  and  weaving  both  of  flax  and  wool- 
lens are  well  understood,  and  some  of  the  women  are 
adepts  in  dying.  Deep  brown  for  the  gowns,  and 
madder  reds  for  the  petticoats,  are  the  favourite  co- 
lours. Scarlet  cloaks  are  worn  by  the  women,  but 
these  are  not  dyed  in  the  country. 

With  bright  scarlet  cloaks,  and  white  muslin  caps 
neatly  got  up,  in  many  instances  it  is  qoite  common 
to  see  the  feet  naked. 

Although  the  estates  imder  the  management  of 
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Mr.  Young  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  zougli 
and  indifferently  cultivated  ground,  and^  if  the  bogs  be 
included,  a  surface  but  thinly  peopled,  yet  it  has  not 
been  judged  expedient  to  invite  inhabitants   from 
other  quarters,  but  rather  to  wait  the  event  of  the 
natural  multiplication  of  those  who  are  already  set- 
tled.    Here,  as  in  all  other  places,  a  considerable 
diversity  of  character  is  observable  amongst  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  whilst  some  are  distinguished  for  teiAperate 
and  industrious  habits,  others  manifest  a  very  con- 
trary disposition,  and  mar  the  plans  which  have  been 
adopted  for  their  improvement.    Whenever  a  fit  op- 
portunity offers,  such  troublesome  spirits  are  tamed 
off  the  estates  and  sent  out  of  the  countiy. 

Leases  arc  not  invariably  granted  on  the  new  di- 
visions of  the  land.    In  fact,  the  experience  of  the 
last    fourteen    years  has    demonstrated,    that   these 
are  engagements  binding  on  the  landlords  merely, 
and  not  upon  the  tenants.    Had  the  war  rents  been 
enforced,  many  holders  of  lands  must  have  been  ut- 
terly ruined.    Where  tenants,  therefore,  have  already 
met  with  indulgence  from  their  landlords,  no  just 
cause  of  complaint  can  exist  at  their  being  invited  to 
repose  confidence  for  the  future.     If  permanent  im- 
provements, however,  have  been  actually  made,  or  are 
dependent  on  leases  being  granted,  the  case  becomes 
different ;  for  it  would  then  obviously  be  the  height 
of  imi>olicy  to  withhold  them. 

Several  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes,  both  male  and  female,  are  established  at 
Castlerca,  and  well  conducted.  Those  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  London  Hibernian  Society  appeared  to 
be  the  best. 
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A  taste  for  literature  ia  said  to  prevail  at  Castlerea 
and  in  tbe  ricinit;;  and  a  more  tban  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  the  jouvg  men  who  enter  Trini^  0>U^|e,  as 
I  was  informed,  obtain  academical  hcmoura. 

Several  neat  and  pretty  cottaf^B  and  small  houses, 
with  garden  and  trees,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castlerea,  and,  with  the  woods 
of  the  demesne  and  well  furnished  hedge-rows,  gave 
an  improved  and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  place. 
But  this  continues  for  a  short  distance  only ;  and  pass- 
ing onward  to  the  west,  the  counti?  becomes  bleak 
and  wild. 

Caslleiea  afforded  a  very  tolerable  inn,  where, 
without  any  pretension  oi-  bustle,  I  was  coniforlably 
lodged  and  accommodated.  There  were  two  sitting 
rooms  up  stairs  sufficiently  fui-nisbed,  though  with 
old  things.  A  large  room,  below,  bore  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tap-room,  but  on  two  successive  even- 
ings, whilst  I  stopped  in  Castlerea,  it  was  occupied  by 
evangelical  lay  preachers,  who  held  forth  duriug  some 
hours,  as  I  was  informed,  for  I  was  not  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  and  to  a  very  numerous  auditory. 

The  sandstone  of  which  Castlerea  is  built  varies 
considerably  in  colour ;  some  of  it  is  of  dull  yellow, 
whilst  more  is  of  an  ash  colour,  with  narrow  stripes  of 
a  darker  shade.  The  limestone  which  Mr.  Young  had 
discovered  near  the  town,  was  deeply  seated,  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing  its  relative  position  to 
the  sandstone;  nor  could  I  learn  how  it  was  circum* 
stanccd.  Beyond  the  river  Suck,  to  the  'westward, 
there  was  no  limestone  in  the  vicinity  in  the  town,  ba$ 
in  tbe  parish  of  Kiltullagh^  on  tbe  western  v^rgie  of 
3« 
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this  division  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber^  it  again 
occurs. 

On  the  borders  of  a  stream,  which  runs  for  a  consi- 
derable  way  through  ravines  and  hollows,  below  the 
road  leading  from  Castlerea  to  Ballinlough,  an  old  fur- 
nace for  smelting  iron  was  pointed  out  to  me,  but  the 
traces  of  the  ore  were  not  abundant:  many  yean 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  used. 

The  roads  between  Castlerea  and  Ballinlough,  ou 
opposite  sides  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Suck,  are 
hilly  and  extremely  rough,  owing  to  the  hardness  and 
toughness  of  the  stones.  The  allowance  of  6d.  per 
perch  for  repairs,  is  insufficient  for  breaking  them.  In 
general  the  roads  become  better  in  proportion  as  they 
tend  more  directly  towards  the  county  town. 

The  sandstone  in  this  district  is  of  various  colours, 
from  deep  reddish  brown,  ironshot,  to  pale  yellow  and 
white.  Sandstone  conglomerate  with  pieces  of  quarz,  as 
large  as  common  eggs,  occurred  in  numerous  instances 
on  the  road  side. 

Ballinlough  is  a  village  offorty-four  cabins  or  small 
houses,  none  very  good,  none  very  bad.  Though  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  Lough  Aeluyn,  it  is  a  full 
half  mile  or  more  distant  from  it,  and  not  in  sight  of 
the  water.  The  houses  stand  in  detached  groups  on 
uneven  ground.  The  church,  which  is  new,  on  a  rising 
ground  within  the  village,  is  pleasingly  situated ;  and 
if  the  trees  which  have  been  planted  near  it  were 
taken  care  of  and  allowed  to  grow,  they  would  soon 
become  ornamental ;  but  cattle  were  browsing  amongst 
them. 

This  village  had  a  remarkably  tranquil  and  almost 
deserted  appearance;  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  it 
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that  deserved  the  aame  of  shop.  One  email  sign,  a 
pair  of  shears,  on  the  front  of  a  poor  bouse,  marked 
the  residence  of  a  finisher  and  presser  of  the  woollen 
stuffs  worn  bv  the  female  peasantry.  Yel  two  schools, 
on  opposite  hills,  were  very  fully  attended ;  one  under 
the  protection  of  the  London  Hibernian,  near  the 
church,  containing  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls,  of  which 
the  female  branch  above  stairs,  appeared,  as  usual, 
adminihly  conducted ;  tbe  other  school,  a  Catholic 
one,  with  upwards  of  sixty  children  of  both  sexes,  was 
so  confined  in  space,  as  to  occasion  distress  iu  breath- 
ing on  entering  it,  consequently  very  unwholesome. 
The  boys  whom  I  examined,  at  this  latter  school,  read 
and  wrote  decidedly  better  than  those  of  the  same 
ages  in  the  rival  school  on  the  opposite  bill-  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  lessons  at  which  I  found 
classes  occupied ;  in  the  first,  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  chap.  3  ;  in  the  other.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
speeches,  from  Enfield's  speaker ;  but  from  which  of 
these,  without  note  or  comment,  tbe  minds  of  tbe 
children  were  likely  to  derive  the  most  immediate  im- 
provement, I  shall  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

Between  the  village  aod  tbe  lake,  staods  Wills* 
borough,  a  small  and  old  country  seat,  which  makes  an 
agreeable  appearance  on  passing  along  the  shorea  of 
the  lake.  Though  tbe  immediate  borders  of  Lough 
Aeluyn  are  in  no  part  much  elevated,  yet  the  scenery 
derives  interest  from  the  mountains  ofMayoand  Sligo, 
which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  Vast  tracts  of  hog 
occur  in  this  district. 

The  plantations  of  forest  trees  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Wills  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  fi:om  Cas- 
tlerea  into  Ballinlough,  under  Slieve  Aeluyn  moun- 
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tain,  are  amougst  the  most  extensive  continuous 
plantations  in  the  county.  The  ground  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  upland  bog,  covered  with  heath,  and 
as  far  as  a  judgment  could  be  formed  at  so  eaily  a 
period  of  their  growth,  the  trees  appeared  to  be  in  a 
thriving  state.  It  is  truly  satisfactory  to  see  planta- 
tions starting  up  in  any  part  of  a  country  which  is 
80  deficient  in  timber ;  but  it  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
Shannon  where  planting  apparently  would  turn  to  the 
most  profitable  account  Several  farm  houses  on  a 
small  scale  stand  along  the  road  side  between  Cas- 
tlerea  and  Ballinlough,  and  on  no  part  of  Lord 
Mount  Sandford*s  or  of  Mr.  Wills's  estates,  did  I 
perceive  any  of  those  wretched  hovels  which  are 
so  thoroughly  discreditable  to  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

Few  horses  are  kept  by  the  farmers,  and  the  tillage 
is  of  a  very  rude  description.  The  land  is  light  and 
hungry,  and  some  parts  much  in  want  of  draining; 
12s.  and  \5s.  per  acre  are  ordinary  rates  of  rent. 

Near  Lough  Aeluyn,  the  tillage  is  better,  and  I 
observed  considerable  breadths  of  oats. 

Belanagnre,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
division  of  Ballintobbcr,  is  a  small  village,  remarkable 
for  an  old  seat  of  the  family  of  O'Conor  Don,  M-  P., 
already  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  observations 
upon  the  barony. 

The  village  contains 

1  house  of  3  stories,  slated, 

2  houses  of  2  stories,  do. 

9  houses  of  2    do.  thatched, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  straggling  cabins. 

The  large  houses  wore  an  appearance  of  decay, 
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and  the  place  gave  do  indication  of  improrraient  -or 
of  commerce.   The  roada  leading  into  the  Tillage  were 

shaded  by  trees  in  the  h<?ilge-rows  for  a  coDsiderablc 
way;  and  some  of  the  old  thoru  hedges,  clipped  and 
preserved  with  great  care,  were  amongst  tlie  most  re- 
markable which  I  can  eall  tu  recollection  in  the  county. 

The  chimneys  of  the  old  mansion,  mingled  with  the 
tall  surrounding  trees,  may  be  seen  above  the  wall 
which  bounds  the  high  way.  It  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  as  a  family  residencd  but  the  walls  are 
substantial,  there  is  still  a  roof  standing,  and  in  the 
decayed  apartments,  some  labourers  and  depeudauts 
find  lodging.  It  had  been  an  irregular  edifice,  with 
numerous  gables  and  tall  chimneys;  adjoining  it  was 
square  of  extensive  offices.  The  garden  in  the  rear 
coniiguous  to  the  house  was  still  to  be  traced.  Here 
the  bos  which  bordered  the  old  walks  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  six  feet,  and  nearly  closed  the  passage ; 
whilst  some  cherry  trees  had  actually  extended  tbeir- 
branches  through  the  ruined  casements  into  the  upper 
Btories.  Several  of  the  fruit  trees  continued  in  bearing, 
and,  as  I  was  informed,  were  amongst  the  best  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  the  trees,  in  common  with 
other  things  about  the  place,  wore  the  appearance  of 
age  and  of  decay. 

The  O'Conor  Don,  who  on  bis  marriage  had  built 
a  new  house  in  the  lodge  style,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, during  his  lather's  life-time,  told  me,  that, 
as  events  had  turned  out,  he  regretted  that  the  old 
mansion  had  not  rather  been  repaired ;  but  decay  has 
made  such  rapid  advances  that  now  it  woald  be  a  work 
of  difficulty  and  expense.  Could  modem  comforta 
and  accommodation  have  been  combined  with  the 
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venerable  remains  of  the  old  residence,  certainly  it 
would  have  been  desirable  that  a  place  of  such  anti* 
quity  should  not  have  been  absolutely  abandoned. 

The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Belanagare  bears  an 
inscription,  denoting  that  it  had  been  founded  by  Owen 
O'Conor  Don,  in  the  year  1819.  The  roof  is  corered 
with  thin  sandstone  slates,  found  in  the  neighboor- 
hood. 

The  parish  of  Kilcorky,  in  which  Belanagare  is 
situated,  also  contains  limestone,  and  its  pastures 
are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  Roscommon. 
Gently  rising  grounds,  intermixed  with  bogs,  constitute 
the  general  character  of  the  district ;  but  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  streams  which  fall  into  Lough  Gara  con- 
siderable tracts  of  alluvial  lands  occur,  producing  rank 
grass,  liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  back  water  from  the 
lake. 

Lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Belana- 
gare were  let,  as  I  was  informed,  as  high  as  two  gui- 
neas the  acre ;  a  rate  considered  rather  to  be  above  the 
value. 

Castle  Plunket,  the  next  and  last  village  to  be  men- 
tioned, consists  of  about  two  score  mean  looking  cabins 
in  one  long  street  on  a  gentle  slope.  A  gorgeous 
newly  gilt  sign  at  the  end  of  the  village  caught  the 
rays  of  the  evening  sun,  and  promised  from  a  distance, 
entertainment  for  the  traveller,  but  it  was  suspended 
from  a  mud  cabin  nearly  as  miserable  as  any  in  the 
place,  llie  country  about  the  village  is  bare  of  trees  and 
the  hedges  ragged,  but  the  woods  of  Milton,  a  country 
scat,  on  a  slope,  shelving  down  to  a  considerable  tur* 
lough,  at  a  moderate  distance,  had  a  rich  appearance. 
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EASTERN  DIVlSKnt  OP  BALLtHTOBBER  BAHONY. 

This  division,  situated  between  the  Shannon  and 

the  barony  of  Rosconnnou,  comprises  llie  three  pa- 
rishes of  Killmore,  Killglass,  and  Tarmonbarry,  which 
have  already  passed  uudec  review  in  the  section  on 
the  liver  Shannon.  Tarmonbarry  and  Rooskey  are 
the  only  towns,  and  the  villages  are  inconsiderable; 
but  hamlets,  consisting  of  clusters  of  cabins,  abound, 
more  particularly  on  the  sound  land  in  the  contiguity 
of  the  bogs.  Between  the  northern  end  of  the  great 
sandstone  ridge  of  Slievebawn  and  the  Shannon,  the 
bogs  are  extensive,  and  seem  capable  of  easy  improve- 
ment. If  a  few  leading  roads  were  cut  through  them 
to  afford  access,  the  people  would  soon  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  rest,  and  thus  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
profitable  surfoce  of  the  country  bo  obtained  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  navigable  river.  In  no  part 
of  the  county  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  more  direct  in- 
centives held  out  for  bog  improvements. 

To  the  west  of  the  sandstone  ridge  lies  the  Lough 
of  Gillstowo,  near  two  miles  in  length,  with  a  road 
near  its  borders  under  the  monntatns.  All  this  dis> 
trict  would  admit  of  great  improvement,  and  mighty 
with  planting,  and  with  better  cultivation,  be  made  a 
very  pleasing  country. 

The  sandstone  does  not  extend  beyond  the  river 
which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lough  Gill,  and  of  otlief 
lakes  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  into  the  Shannon. 
The  parish  of  Kilmore  which  occupies  the  nottherb 
part  of  this  eastern  division  of  Ballintobber  barony; 
is  one  of  those  of  which  a  statistical  account  is  given, 
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in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Mason's  Collection,  No. 
20.  The  volume  was  published  in  the  year  1816; 
and  the  Survey  which  was  executed  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  A.  M.,  rector  and  vicar,  appears  to 
have  been  made  during  the  wan  As  these  parochial 
surveys  were  instituted  on  a  uniform  system,  pursnant 
to  certain  given  heads,  it  has  happened  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  instances,  that  many  of  the  pages  have 
been  occupied  merely  with  negative  statements,  as  to 
what  the  parish  does  not  contain.  I  have  made  a  few 
extracts,  however,  from  them. 

^'  The  name  of  Killmore  signifies  the  great  Chorch 

Yard. 

'^  The  extent  of  the  parish  is  about  five  miles  each 
way  ;  the  arable  land  3633  acres ;  bog  678. 

^^  The  Shannon  forms  a  beautiful  lake  along  its 
shores,  called  Lough  Boffin. 

^'  The  parish  contains  no  mountains,  but  many 
gentle  hills,  *  fruitfully  pasturable,*  without  heath. 
Several  good  turf  bogs  are  dispersed  through  it.  The 
houses  of  the  resident  gentlemen  have  many  trees 
about  them,  and  some  new  plantations  promise  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

'*  The  number  of  slated  houses  in  the  parish  only 
amounted  to  three ;  Sligo  was  the  nearest  port  from 
which  slates  were  brought;  one  house  was  covered 
with  shingles. 

'^  Limestone  found  in  every  townland,  and  the 
quarries  abundant. 

^'  The  roads  in  general  are  kept  in  good  order,  and 
repaired  with  stones  broken  very  small,  which  is  es- 
teemed the  most  durable  mode  of  making  them* 

'^  Some  ruins  near  Ballycomen,  a  residence  of  the 
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Earl  of  Roscommon,  supposed  to  have  been  a  chareb* 
but  out  of  the  memory  of  any  living  persoq.  Another 
old  building  on  the  townland  of  Kilbride,  the  estate  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
nunnery ;  but  the  opinion  rests  merely  upon  tradition : 
no  remains  can  be  tritped  of  a  monastery  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1232,  for  Augustine  canons. 

'^  The  number  of  families,  rich  and  poor,  amounts 
to  about  602,  amongst  which  are  about  30  Protestant 
families. 

'^  The  inhabitants  in  general  keep  cows,  live  tole- 
rably well,  and  are  healthy,  many  of  them  attaining 
the  general  age  of  man,  and  some  exceeding  it.  The 
dwellings  of  the  lower  order  are  kept  in  a  very  sloyenlj 
manner,  dirty  and  badly  thatched ;  the  greater  part 
are  built  of  stone;  few  are  formed  with  mud  walls. 

*^  The  people  dress  in  a  style  fiEur  superior  to  the 
line  of  life  in  which  they  are  placed,  particularly  the 
females,  who  are  fond  of  show,  and  comply  with  nio^ 
dem  fashions  as  fax  as  they  can  afford  it  They  are 
enabled  to  indulge  in  this  propensity  by  their  industry 
in  spinning  and  in  weaving  coarse  linens;*  these  they 
bring  to  market,  and  when  disposed  of,  they  purchase 
ornamented  clothing  with  part  of  the  profit.  On  Sun- 
days and  particular  occasions  they  dress  in  cottons  and 
muslins,  but  when  employed  in  their  daily  avocations, 
they  generally  wear  a  suit  of  woollen,  such  as  flannel 
or  drugget  coloured  to  their  fancy. 

*'  The  general  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes. 

*  This  was  not  the  only  parish  in  which  the  profit!  from  the  linen 
manufacture  enabled  the  females  to  indulge  in  dress.  With  its  decline, 
of  course,  their  means  are  limited :  yet  the  females,  gt nerally,  are  said 

to  have  improved  in  dress  in  this  county. 

3  R 
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During  the  lent,  and  a  little  before  and  after,  salted 
herrings  make  an  addition  to  the  daily  food.  Flesh 
meat  is  seldom  used  in  the  cottages^escept  on  remaik- 
able  occasions,  as  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  and  then  the 
only  kind  used  is  pork  or  bacon.  Rents  are  too  hi^;* 
yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  they  often  spend  their 
money  on  market  days,  to  a  degree  of  eztiETsganee, 
in  drinking  and  carousing,  so  that  when  the  high  rent 
of  their  land  is  called  for,  they  are  unprepared  to  an- 
swer the  demand.  The  extravagant  value  that  is  now 
set  on  lands  is  the  great  grievance  of  which  this  cson- 
try  has  to  complain  ;  the  proprietors  are  too  eager  lor 
high  rents.  Many  middlemen,  by  setting  their  lands 
at  a  very  advanced  rent,  become  ^enMeswa,  and  receive 
double  for  their  lands  what  they  pay  to  the  head  land- 
lord, 

*^  English  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  in 
general ;  they  all  understand  Irish,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  used  among  them  as  formerly. 

^'  There  are  several  schools  where  reading  and 
writing  are  taught.  The  numbers  who  attend  are 
more  in  summer  than  in  any  other  season ;  in  spring 
and  autumn  the  parents  keep  them  at  home  to  assist 
in  the  labour ;  very  few  attend  in  winter.  The  teach- 
ers are  badly  paid,  and  seldom  continue  to  keep  r^u- 
lar  schools.  No  distinction  can  be  remarked  between 
the  treatment  of  children  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions, except  as  far  as  relates  to  their  catechetical 
education.     The  rates  of  tuition  vary  from  If.  Sd.  to 

*  Mr.  Thompson  states  the  rents  at  two  g;uineas,  and  as  high  ai  tbicc 
guineas  near  the  towns:  these  were  the  war  pricei,  which  do  longer 
exist ;  and  witli  their  discontinuance  the  middlemen  bare  lost  their  profits. 
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5s.  per  quarter,  according  to  what  is  taught.  No  li- 
brary of  any  kind  in  the  parish,  which  is  a  great  want 
in  any  place  so  far  from  a  large  town- 

"  The  usual  mode  of  tillage  on  the  small  holdings 
is  to  turn  up  the  land  with  a  sort  of  spade  called  the 
loy,  as  horses  for  ploughing  cannot  be  afforded.  Gen- 
tlemen plough  in  the  mode  now  usually  practised  with 
two  horses  abreast;  the  old  method  was  with  four 
horses  abreast,  the  driver  walking  backwards  between 
the  two  middle  horses,  but  that  mode  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  formerly. 

"  Good  tradesmen  of  evety  deseriplion  ue  to  be 
found  in  tbe  parish." 

Drumsna  and  Jamestown  on  the  Shannon,  which 
are  increasing  and  improving  towns,  arc  the  principal 
markets  for  the  produce  of  this  parish,  and  afford  the 
supplies  of  those  necessaries  which  are  wanted  in  re- 
turn. 
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HALF  BARONY  OF  BALLYMOE. 

This  division  of  the  county  is  situated  between  the 
barony  of  Ballintobber  and  the  river  Suck ;  the  other 
half  of  the  barony  of  the  same  name  belongs  to  the 
county  of  Galway.    It  contains — 


Irish  Acres. 

Engliak  Acn 

»- 

A.        R. 

p. 

In  arable  land 

13,333      - 

21,597     0 

33 

Bog 

1,001      - 

1,621     1 

32 

Water       - 

56      . 

90     2 

33 

14^90 

23,309     I 

18 

From  a  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
baronies  in  the  general  table,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Survey,  it  will  appear  that  this  part  of  Bos- 
common  contains  less  bog  and  less  water,  in  proper^ 
tion  to  its  arable  surface,  than  any  other  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  county. 

In  its  general  character,  however,  there  is  no 
marked  difference  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
county  which  have  already  passed  under  review.  The 
surface  is  undulated  by  hills,  some  being  insulated, 
others  connected  in  continuous  ridges,  with  bog  or 
flat  bottoms  between  them  of  various  extent  Seve- 
ral small  turloghs  occur  in  these  bottoms.  The  streams, 
which  are  small  and  few,  all  find  their  way  into  the 
Suck,  and  along  the  shores  of  this  river  is  found  the 
j^rciilost  extent  of  bog.  The  highest  land  in  the  half 
barony  lies,  probably,  along  the  ridge  which  extends 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Castle  of  Ballintobber,  whence, 
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in  passing  towards  Oran,  a  very  extensive  view 
opens  across  the  flats  of  the  river  Suck,  into  the 
county  of  Gal  way,  where  the  woods  which  surround 
the  Castle  of  Donamore  appear  to  great  advantage. 
On  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river,  the  deficiency  of 
trees  and  hedge-rows  is  not  less  remarkable  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  county,  excepting  always, 
those  which  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  gentlemen^s 
houses,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this  district. 
Limestone  and  limestone  gravel  abound,  and  the  soil 
in  many  places  is  very  rich.  Tillage  is  evidently  on 
the  increase ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
surface  is  devoted  to  pasturage. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran,  I  heard  of  com- 
plaints amongst  the  lower  classes,  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  land  for  their  maintainance,  and  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  large  holders  to  divide  their  proper- 
ties ;  but  if  the  subdivision  is  to  be  attended  with  the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  misery,  which  is  ordinarily** 
observable  in  those  places  where  the  land  has  been 
let  out  in  minute  parcels,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  subject 
either  of  surprise  or  of  regret,  that  there  should  be 
hesitation  on  following  a  system  productive  of  conse- 
quences, in  which  the  evil  appears  to  predominate 
above  the  good.  The  subject  is  one,  however,  which 
involves  a  question  of  deep  importance,  as  well  in 
relation  to  individual  happiness,  as  the  general  inte- 
rests and  prosperity  of  the  country,  on  which  I  shall 
venture  to  offer  a  few  observations  in  another  place. 

Good  land  rates  from  24«.  to  35^.  per  acre,  a  varia- 
tion which  implies  a  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  soil 
although  fertile.  Old  pastures,  if  allowed  to  be  broken 
up,  were  valued  at  from  £5  to  £6,  but  such  prices,  of 
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course,  could  only  be  maiDtained  for  the  first  few 
crops ;  one  or  two  crops  of  potatoes,  one  or  two  of 
wheat,  and  at  least  three  of  oats,  would  be  taken  in 
succession  without  manure  from  sueh  lands,  if  deliFered 
over  to  the  peasantry ;  in  short,  the  heart  of  the  land 
would  be  worked  out  of  it,  to  use  a  common  phraee, 
and  then  it  would  be  let  auty  that  is  left  to  natnxe  to 
restore  it :  and  nature  in  the  end  would  restore  it  to 
its  former  fertility,  but  the  process  is  one  of  time,  and 
until  completed,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  system  of 
tiUage  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  encroachment 
upon  capital. 

There  are  no  towns  in  the  half  barony  of  Bally- 

moe,  neither  a  single  large  village.  On  the  Galway 
side  of  the  Suck,  however,  Ballymoe,  an  improFing 
town,  affords  a  market ;  as  the  town  of  Roscommon 
does  on  the  other  side  of  the  half  barony. 

Although  in  the  preceding  description  of  the  ba^ 
ronies,  I  have  abstained  from  taking  any  notice  of 
the  parochial  divisions,  intending  to  reserve  the  sub- 
ject for  the  sectiou  on  the  general  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  county,  yet  it  will  not  be  inexpedient  just  to 
mention  in  this  place,  the  discrepancies  which  appear 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  parishes  in  the  half  barony 
of  Ballymoe. 

According  to  the  books  by  which  assessments  on 
the  county  are  regulated  (vide  p.  7  of  this  Survey) 
the  half  barony  of  Ballymoe  is  put  down  as  contain- 
ing four  parishes,  viz.  1.  Oran,  2.  Douamon,  3.  Drum- 
tcmplc,  'i.  Cloonegormican.  In  the  grand  county  map 
three  parishes  alone  are  inserted,  viz.  1.  Oran,  2.  Cloo- 
negormican, 3.  Ballynakill;  and  of  these  three  Bally- 
nakill  appears  a  new  one,  whilst  Donamon  and  Drum- 
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temple  are  omitted.  In  Dr.  Beaufort's  map,  L  Oran, 
2.  Cloon^ormicaOy  and  3«  Drumtemple,  are  laid  down 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  whilst 
Donamon  and  BallynakiU  appear  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Suck,  within  the  county  of  Galway.  In  the 
Ecclesiastical  R^pister  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
the  parish  of  Cloonqpormican,  although  its  existence 
under  that  name  is  admitted  in  the  three  precedii^ 
authorities*  These  anomalies  are  attributable  to  the 
same  parishes  being  known  under  different  appella- 
tions, and  Cloonegormican  is  recognised  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Register  under  that  of  Ardclare.  No  one  of 
these  parishes  constitutes  an  individual  benefice ;  Oran 
gives  name  to  a  union  of  five. 

This  place,  formerly  called  Huaran  Hichlabach,  is 
held  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity*  According  to  Mr. 
Archdall,*  its  church  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
within  it  were  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Cethegus, 
its  first  bishop.  The  old  cemetery,  adjacent  to  the 
high  road,  is  still  a  favourite  place  of  burial,  and  the 
reputation  of  its  sanctity  draws  many  pilgrims. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church, 
and  within  the  precincts  of  the  cemetery,  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  one  of  those  round  towers,  whose  ori- 
ginal destination  has  furnished  antiquaries  with  such 
a  fertile  topic  for  discussion,  and  which  probably 
will  continue  involved  in  mystery  for  many  a  year  yet 
to  come. 

The  tower  at  Oran,  about  twelve  feet  only  in 
height,  seemed  to  me  rather  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  not  having  been  ever  completed,  than  of  having 

*  Monasticon,  p.  617. 
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fallen  or  been  thrown  down.    The  diameter  of  the  in- 
terior is  eleven  feet  three  inches,  and  the  walls  are 
four  feet  six.  inches  in  thickness.    The  stones,  laid  in 
regular  even  courses,  are  extremely  well  eut,  and  fit 
closely.    Those  of  the  lower  part  consist  of  ceUnlar 
and  stalactitic  limestone ;  whilst  in  the  upper  courses 
they  arc  of  a  more  compact  texture.    The  quany  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised,  is  si- 
tuated at  a  moderate  distance  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Suck.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  stump 
of  a  round  tower  was  standing  within  the  last  half 
century  near  the  Abbey  of  Boyle;  and  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from  Oran,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non, in  the  King's  County,  may  be  seen  the  most 
curious  remains  of  round  towers  which  now  exist  in 
Ireland;  not  only  standing  insulated,  as  they  usually 
do,  but,  one  of  them  in  connexion  with  and  absolutely 
forming  a  component  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.* 

*  la  a  Utile  work  which  I  published  some  five^and-twenty  yean  tgo, 
descriptive  of  Killarney  and  the  surrounding  country,  a  succinct  accoantmay 
be  found  of  the  different  opinions  which  had  been  advanced  respecUog  the 
origin  of  these  extraordinary  edifices ;  but  although  more  has  since  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  researches  are  still  going  on,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  That  the 
towers  were  connected  with  the  religious  institutions  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  erected,  appears  to  me  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  donbt:  and  the 
great  question  to  be  resolved,  is,  whether  they  were  of  pagan  origin,  ante- 
rior to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  erected  subsequently.  Sup- 
posing the  former  to  have  been  the  fact,  then,  might  they  in  after  ages  have 
been  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  Church ;  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
heathen  temples  of  Home  were  converted  into  Christian  churches,  to  w«an 
the  people  gradually  from  their  ancient  worship,  and  still  permit  them  to 
pay  reverence  to  places  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  sacred. 
rhc  skilfulnoss  of  their  construction  seems  to  militate  againit  such  high 
antiijuity  ;  more  cs{)ecially  as  it  has  been  maintained,  tliat  tlic  Irish  up  to 
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the  lima  ct  Henif  the  Second,  hail  no  Jwitdiagt  of  ttou>  Yet  OiitUa 
CuBbreniii  ipetki  of  nmnd  towen,  to  be  leeD  ia  ctlm  weather,  be- 
neath the  waien  of  Lough  Neigh,  which,  eccoiding^o  tnulition,  bid  cnrer^ 
wlielmed  ao  eiteauve  uid'populoui  diitiict.  Od  the  other  hand,  ifcon< 
■Inicted  poiterior  to  the  introduction  of  ChmtiaQit;,  oc  ucoiding  to  wme 
*igue  DotioDi,  duiiog  the  time  of  the  Daoith  iaTnion,  itnami  altogether 
nnaccDiiDlable,  thai  tiaeei  af  limilar  edificei  ihbnld  not  b«  (nqoent  Id  tha 
uiter  island.  But  the  toiren  leem  peculiar  to  Ireland  :  at  leait  none 
which  have  been  described  at  eiiitiag  in  other  coonbriei,  are  abiolutelj 
like  any  one  in  Ireland;  whilit  Ihc  geneiality  of  the  Iriih  towen  bear  inch 
a  Mnking  similitude  to  each  other,  ai  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  haring 
been  erected  bj  the  Hme  people,  and  probably  much  ibont  the  aaoM 
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BARONY  OF  ATHLONE. 

This  barony,  situated  to  the  south  of  Ballintobber, 
occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  county,  from  Loug-h 
Ree  on  the  Shannon  to  the  River  Suck.  In  sue  it 
ranks  the  third ;  the  contents,  according  to  the  maigi- 
nal  note  in  the  county  map,  being  thus  stated — 

Irish  Acres.  Eoglish  Acrts. 

Arable  land        -         66,623  -  -  107,918 

Bog        -          -         16,337  .  -  26,463 

Water     -           -               902  -  -  1,461 


Total        -         83,862       -       -       135,842 

The  geological  formation  of  this  barony  consists  of 
limestone  and  limestone  gravel,*  the  latter  rising  fre- 
quently into  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  whilst  in 
others  the  rock  breaks  through  the  surface  at  their 
summits ;  but  in  no  place  that  I  am  aware  of,  does  it 
form  steep  cliffs,  or  appear  in  remarkable  masses, 
neither  are  the  forms  in  any  part  of  a  picturesque  de- 
scription. The  hills,  for  the  most  part,  are  irregularly 
dispersed,  and,  like  others  in  Roscommon,  separated 
in  many  instances  by  bogs  and  flat  alluvial  bottoms; 

•  In  the  Parochial  Survey  of  Fuerty,  in  Mr.  Mason's  Collection,  vol.  i. 
p.  404,  mention  is  maue  of  a  grit  stone  quarry  at  CreverauUy,  in  that 
parikh,  of  such  peculiar  solidity  and  hardness,  as  to  hare  been  incccaafaUy 
applied  in  forming  grooves  for  the  axle  of  the  great  water  wheel  of  tki 
flour  ir.ill  at  (*astle  Cootc  ;  and  found  to  be  more  danblc  than  nctnl. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  a  part  of  the  sandstone  formation,  which  lin 
below  the  limestone,  and  which  probably  may  yet  be  discovered  in  other 
parts  of  the  barony. 
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bat  occasionally  they  form  ridges  to  the  extent  of  oae 
or  two  miles,  rarely  more;  and  these  have  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  though 
some  mn  in  a  contrary  course,  as  for  example,  in  the 
h^h  lands  to  the  west  of  Brideswell. 

It  may  be  obserred,  howerer,  that  the  clusters  of 
hills,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  barouy  ex* 
tend  entirely  across  the  country,  from  shore  to  shore, 
divide  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of 
Moant  Talbot,  into  two  distinct  though  irregular 
groups,  the  one  stretching  to  the  south  along  the 
course  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  other  along  the  Suck ; 
not  indeed  in  immediate  connexion  with  ihc  water,  but 
separated  from  it  by  bogs  orlowallnvial  grounds.  These 
elongated  groups  are  also  separated  from  each  other 
by  bogs  and  marshy  fUts,  which,  extending  in  n  north 
and  south  direction  through  the  central  parts  of  the 
barony,  cut  off  the  connexion  hetwecu  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  county,  for  several  miles,  with  the  eiuep- 
tion  of  one  road  of  communication  between  Bolliua- 
sloe  and  Athlonc. 

The  highest  lands  appear  to  lie  in  the  group  of 
bills  on  the  side  towards  the  Suck.  Here  the  lime- 
stone in  many  places  breaks  through  the  surface,  in 
such  continuous  masses,  as  to  give  a  decided  colour- 
ing to  the  hills,  which  appear  rather  grey  than  green; 
but  the  limestone,  nevertheless,  rarely  spreads  far 
without  patches  of  fine  grass  springing  Op  in  the  in- 
tervals between  it;  and  these  afford  a  wholesome 
nutritious  food  for  sheep,  which  are  fed  in  abundance 
through  these  hills:  indeed  it  would  be  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  apply  the  soil  to  any  other  purpose.  The 
liighest  and  the  wildest  part  of  this  district  lies  to  the 
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southward  of  Mount  Talbot ;  and  the  hills  onwards 
nearly  the  whole  way  to  Ballinasloe,  are  roagh  and 
stony.  The  roads  are  ill  formed  and  ill  maintained,  the 
ascents  and  descents  being,  in  many  places,  very  steep, 
and  of  considerable  length.  Ragged  hawthorn  hedges 
occasionaiUy  mark  the  bounds  of  property :  but  there 
are  scarcely  any  trees,  and  the  soil  appears  unfaToar- 
able  to  their  growth.  A  plantation  of  larch,  of  some 
fifteen  years*  growth  or  more,  facing  to  the  west,  near 
what  was  once  a  shooting  lodge,  but  now  a  police 
station  on  the  road  to  Ballinasloe,  bore  a  most  un- 
healthy aspect,  the  stems  and  branches  being  both 
thickly  coated  with  yellow  lichens,  and  every  tree 
stunted. 

The  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  barony,  to- 
wards the  Shannon,  arc  less  elevated,,  less  broken, 
consisting  rather  of  immense  accumulations  of  lime- 
stone gravel,  than  of  rock,  but  having  on  their  surface 
good  soil  in  many  parts  to  a  moderate  depth  :  never- 
theless, the  limestone  rock  also  appears  in  several 
places  above  the  surface,  and  is  rarely  deficient  to  any 
considerable  distance  for  the  purposes  of  building  or 
calcination. 

The  most  extensive  bogs  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Athlone  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Suck ; 
but  turbaries  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  fuel  are  dis- 
persed very  generally  over  the  surface,  though  in  a 
few  instances  they  do  not  interveni^  for  three  or  four 
miles  together :  places  at  such  a  distance  from  a  bog 
arc  considered  as  inconvenientlv  circumstanced  for 
fuel. 

Ihc  waters  of  Lough  lice  and  of  the  Shannon  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  Suck  on  the  other,  from  one  or 
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Other  of  which  no  part  of  the  barony  is  distant  more 
than  five  miles,  might,  at  first  view,  appear  to  offer 
many  advantages  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  other  divi- 
sions  of  the  county :  yet,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
little  benefit  is  derived  from  them  even  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity :  and  although  the  interior  of  the  barony 
is  not  destitute  of  rivers,  loughs,  and  turloughs,  yet 
on  the  whole,  it  is  more  arid  than  the  other  districts 
of  Roscommon,  and  some  few  parts  absolutely  suffer 
from  a  deficiency  of  water. 

The  Granough,  which  is  the  largest  rirer  peculiar 
to  the  barony,  from  its  sources  in  the  parish  of  Cam 
to  its  union  with  the  Shannon  below  Athlone,  scarcely 
exceeds  a  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  other 
streams  are  all  considerably  shorter.  The  range  of 
hills  on  the  side  of  the  barony  next  to  the  Suck,  se- 
parate its  waters  into  oppodte  channels,  those  on 
the  east  finding  their  way  into  the  Shannon,  whilst 
on  the  west  they  have  merely  a  short  run  into  the 
Suck.  Several  of  the  interior  streams  on  each  side  of 
the  barony,  are,  however,  applicable  to  the  service  of 
small  mills  for  home  use ;  whilst  the  Shannon  and  the 
Suck  afford  powerful  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
water  for  the  larger  merchant  mills. 

Some  of  the  loughs  and  turloughs  of  the  barony,  of 
Athlone  are  situated  at  a  greater  elevation  in  the 
hills,  than  are  usual  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ; 
but  although  some  are  not  absolutely  devoid  of  pleas- 
ing natural  features,  and  with  planting  might  become 
objects  of  interest  in  the  landscape,  I  am  unable  to 
particularize  any  one  as  deserving  of  notice  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  The  largest  lough  called  Puncheon,  or 
more  commonly  Ballagh,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
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barony,  and  about  two  miles  long,  contains  some  is- 
lands, with  a  large  promontory,  which  is  occasionally 
surrounded  by  water.  To  the  east,  this  loagh  is 
bounded  by  hills ;  but  the  shores  elsewhere  are  flat 
and  marshy.  Were  the  hills  or  even  the  flats  adorned 
with  woods,  doubtless  the  lake  would  assume  a  very 
different  aspect ;  but  at  present  a  more  bleak  or  unin- 
viting prospect  than  what  the  surrounding  eomtry 
exhibits,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Lysterfidd,  al 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  thereabouts  to  the  west, 
alone  excepted,  where  groves  as  usual  surround  the 
house,  and  which,  in  a  country  so  devoid  of  treesi 
possess  more  than  ordinary  value  in  the  landscape. 

Lough  Funcheon  receives  two  small  streams  from 
the  north-west,  but  discharges  none;  the  surplus 
waters  arc  supposed  to  pass  off  into  subterranean 
channels,  through  swallow  holes  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. 

Although  in  the  barony  of  Athlone  no  bullock  pas- 
tures exist,  equal  in  celebrity  to  those  of  the  plains  of 
Boyle,  and  of  the  districts  of  Tulsk  and  Kilcorkey, 
yet  this  circumstance  is  attributable  less  lo  the  qua- 
lity of  the  land,  than  to  the  inferior  range  and  extent 
of  the  continuous  feeding  gi'ounds.  The  sheep  walks 
of  the  barony  are  of  a  very  superior  description,  as  in- 
deed Arthur  Young  remarked,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  *^  The  best  sheep  grounds  in  Roscommon" 
savs  Mr.  Wakefield,  ^'  are  on  a  limestone  rock:  the 
soil  is  very  thin,  and  they  will  bear  any  degree  of  wet 
weather  through  the  summer." 

Tillage  in  this  barony,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ros- 
common, is  on  the  increase,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  produce  since  the  peace ;  but 
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more  so  in  proportion  on  the  lesser  than  on  the  larger 
holdings :  and  although  numerous  instances  mig^t  be 
cited,  where  the  resident  gentlemen  have  set  the  ex- 
ample of  an  improved  system,  much  of  the  tillage 
husbandry  is  of  the  very  rudest  description.  Amongst 
the  hills  on  the  side  towards  the  Suck,  I  saw  the  har- 
vest of  considerable  fields  borne  home  on  the  backs 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  bundles  proportioned 
to  their  respective  strength ;  the  carriers  barefooted. 

As  the  soil  is  more  than  usually  diversified,  from 
deep  and  fertile  loams  to  the  thinnest  covering  on 
rocks  of  limestone ;  from  rich  alluvial  depositions  in 
the  valleys,  to  meagre  and  hungry  gravel  on  the  hills ; 
so  where  such  great  variety  obtains  in  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  land,  a  material  difference  in  the  rate 
of  rents  follows  as  a  natural  consequence;  but  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  it  appeared  to  me» 
that  the  richest  lands  did  not  by  any  means  command 
a  proportionate  price  above  those  of  a  poorer  descrip* 
tion.  Twenty  and  thirty  shillings  per  acre  for  sound 
tillage  land  were  usual  prices,  but  the  average  of  the 
barony  must  be  far  below  this.  I  saw  one  farm  of 
twenty-eight  acres,  and  not  absolutely  deficient  in 
tillage  ground,  which  had  been  latterly  let  in  bulk 
for  £9  per  annum  ;  and  some  of  the  stony  and  light 
hungry  ground  would  not  be  worth  so  much.  Near 
Athlone,  town  parks  producing  good  lierbage  bring 
£4  and  £5  per  acre,  and  I  saw  some  small  divisions 
of  lands  at  a  still  higher  rate,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  better  worth  the  rent  than  other  lands  let  for  as 
many  shillings  as  these  brought  pounds. 

Farms  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  acres  are  not 
rare;  but  very  minute  divisions  of  land,  more  espe* 
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cially  near  towns  and  villages,  are  also  common.  In 
proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  subdivisions  the 
condition  of  the  people  appears  to  become  worse.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Athlone,  hovels  arc  to  be  seen  of  as 
wretched  a  description  as  could  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  country :  though  upon  the  whole,  improvement 
is  afloat,  and  the  generality  of  the  new  cabins,  in  every 
part  of  the  barony,  are  decidedly  superior  to  those 
built  by  the  last  generation. 

In  certain  parts  of  this  barony,  the  hay  harvest  is 
more  than  usually  late.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
in  the  central  districts,  I  found  the  mowers  still  at 
work  in  the  upland  meadows.  Tlie  lateness  is,  in 
ffomc  measure,  to  he  accounted  for  by  the  meadows 
not  being  shut  u])  until  the  spring  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced, sometimes  not  until  April,  and  I  have  heard 
even  of  May  day  having  been  the  period.  If  the 
incipient  flowering  stems  arc  cut  ofi*  by  cattle  in  the 
spring,  of  course  it  will  be  late  in  the  season  before 
others  arc  formed  and  brought  to  maturity. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  g^rasses  of  some 
of  these  late  meadows,  and  found  the  following  to  pre- 
dominate, and  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  set 
them  down : 

Cynosurus  cri status — crcateii  dfff/staU. 

Anthoxanthuin  odoratum — nfcept  i^conied  verHal 
yrassj  ripe,  but  not  past  its  prime. 

Dactylis  glomorata — rough  covksfooty  barely  ripe. 

I  {ulcus  mollis— -.v«/y  meadow  gniss^  not  yet  ripe. 

Mixed  through  these,  but  of  short  growth,  appeared 
r<Ml  clover,  still  fresh  in  blossom;  various  other  grasses 
wvYv  to  he  found  intt'rsporsed  with  tliese,  but  what  I 
have  lutMiiioiitMl  wove,  the  most  abundant. 
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Although  the  barony  of  Athlone  contains  consider- 
able tracts  of  open  country,  bare  of  trees,  yet- gen  tie- 
men's  seats  are  interspersed  through  it,  around  which,  as 
usual,  groves  and  plantations  afford  shelter,  and  em- 
bellish the  scenery.  None  of  these  are  upon  so  extent 
sive  a  scale  as  some  in  the  baronies  which  have  been 
already  reviewed ;  yet  substantial  and  handsome  resi- 
dences are  not  wanting.  Amongst  them.  Mount  Tal- 
bot, upon  the  river  Suck,  might  be  mentioned  as 
perhaps  holding  one  of  the  first  places:  of  late  years 
the  house  has  been  enlarged  and  castellated,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Richards,  of  Roscommon,  and  the 
effect  which  has  been  produced  to  the  front  is  very 
pleasing.  The  towers  are  square  and  massive;  and 
diversified,  without  being  broken,  as  so  often  seen,  into 
those  minute  and  insignificant  parts  which  are  utterly 
destructive  of  grandeur  and  dignity.  An  arcade,  ex- 
tending from  one  side  of  the  house,  or  rather  castle, 
with  open  arches,  through  which  a  view  is  discovered 
of  the  garden  and  pleasure  g^unds  in  the  distance, 
has  a  happy  effect.  The  building  stands  upon  an 
elevated  bank  over  the  Suck,  with  a  slope  in  front 
shelving  down  to  the  water,  but  so  much  covered 
with  trees  as  to  impede  the  view ;  neither  is  the  house 
visible  at  a  distance,  owing  to  the  woods  which  sur- 
round it,  although,  if  opened,  it  could  not  fail  of  af- 
fording a  fine  feature  in  the  landscape.  Trees  grow 
with  great  luxuriance  here,  and  the  ilex  was  amongst 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  plantation,  though  no  one 
had  yet  attained  a  large  growth.  Immediately  be- 
low the  house,  the  Suck  is  traversed  by  a  rather  lofty 
bridge  of  twelve  arches,  across  a  water  way  of  about 
eighty  yards. 

3t 
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A  small  village  extends  down  to  the  bridge^  along 
the  slope  on  the  Roscommon  side,  the  honaes  ol 
which,  thongh  good,  are  by  no  means  so  well  built  or  so 
pleasing  as  some  that  are  scattered  along  the  road 
side  on  the  upper  bank.  I  was  informed,  that  the 
wishes  of  the  proprietor  rather  militated  against  the 
increase  of  this  place,  so  near  his  residence,  oCbw* 
wise,  probably,  a  town  would  soon  arise.  The  fine 
trees  and  hedges  bordering  upon  the  road,  the  breadth 
and  excellence  of  the  road  itself,  and  the  neat  cot- 
tages scattered  along  it,  render  the  approach  to  Momit 
Talbot  peculiarly  agreeable,  from  whatever  side  the 
traveller  arrives,  for  its  improved  aspect  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bareness  and  (q)rane88  of  the 
districts  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  vicinity  of  Athleague,  however,  and  more  es- 
pecially Castle  Strange,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  abound  with  plantations ;  and  the 
windings  of  the  Suck  under  the  hills,  are,  in  many 
parts,  extremely  beautiful. 

Along  the  range  of  hills  which  border  apon  Longh 
Rce,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  barony,  delightful  po* 
sitions  also  abound,  commanding  extensive  views  of 
the  lake.  These  hills,  more  rounded  along  their  sum^ 
mils  than  the  heights  towards  the  Suck,  are  not  in 
themselves  picturesque ;  but  in  the  valleys  or  hoUows 
between  them,  extending  down  to  the  heads  of  the 
bays  and  inlets  with  which  the  shores  of  the  lake 
abound,  soft  and  sequestered  scenes  occasionally  in- 
tervene, which,  under  the  guidance  of  taste,  might  be 
converted  each  into  a  little  paradise,  if  peace,  and 
tranquillity,  and  security,  should  ever  bless  the  land. 

Although  the  barony  of  Athlone  contains  nuiBe- 
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rout  little  hamlets  and  ccattered  habitations,  yet,  if 
the  town  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  Ae  principal 
one  indeed  in  the  caun^,  be  exeej^ted,  it  has  no  phoe 
of  any  note,  nothing  that  can  be  considered  beyond  a 
Tillage,  and  amongst  these  not  one  that  can  be  called 
large. 

Athleague,  the  most  considerable  place  on  the  side 
next  the  Suck,  contains— 

1  house  of  8  stories,  slated. 

2  ditto     S  ditto    ditto. 
12    ditto      2  thatched. 
25  cabins       -do. 

The  houses  commence  at  the  end  of  the  long  wind- 
ing causeway  bridge,  already  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  the  river  Suck,*  extending  downwards  along 
the  flat  on  the  right  bank  ^  the  river,  whence  a  cross 
street  or  road  ascends  a  hill,  in  rather  a  rapid  course. 
Near  the  river  stand  some  large  insulated  mlHs,  with 
undershot  wheek,  worked  by  a  brancii  of  die  stKam, 
turned  off  for  the  purpose  a  little  way  above  the 
bridge.  Their  exterior  appearance,  though  employed, 
was  that  of  decay :  and  some  malt  houses  at.  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  town,  which,  Z  was  informed,  had 
been  once  connected  with  the  mills,  and  in  active 
operation,  were  now  totally  abandoned  and  devoted  to 
other  purposes.  The  appearance  of  the  place  was 
quite  dead;  no  shops,  no  movement.  A  small  inn, 
bearing  rather  a  neater  aspect  than  what  is  c(»nmonly 
seen  in  such  places,  tempted  me  to  stop,  but  the  whole 
place  did  not  afford  a  feed  of  oats  for  my  horscf    The 

♦  Page  97. 

t  Oats  were  scarce  throughout  Roscommoo,  la  the  ittmmer  of  the  year 
1830. 
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woman  of  the  house*  of  unusually  good  address,  said 
she  had  come  hither  from  the  town  of  Roscommon ; 
and  regretted  the  change*  since  there  was  no  business 
stirring  on  the  road. 

Several  neat  small  houses,  surrounded  with  trees, 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Suck*  near  Athleagoe. 

Farther  to  the  north  upon  the  Suck*  at  Castlecoote, 
flour  mills  had  been  erected  formerly  by  Archdeacon 
Caulfield,  which  were  considered  to  produce  some  of 
the  best  wheaten  flour  in  the  kingdom.  Probably 
much  of  their  repu(;ation  might  have  depended  apon 
using  the  fine  white  wheat,  for  which  the  county  of 
Galway  has  been  celebrated. 

Castlecoote  and  Fuerty  are  small  villages.  I  heard 
of  a  nursery  at  the  former  place*  where  forest  and 
fruit  trees  were  on  sale,  but  did  not  see  it. 

These  are  the  only  places  worth  mentioning  on 
the  western  side  of  the  barony. 

In  the  central  parts  are  the  small  villages  of 
Brideswell  and  Milton  Pass;  and  on  the  eastern  side, 
towards  the  north,  at  a  short  distance  from  Lough 
Ree,  Knockcroghery. 

Knocker ogliery^  distant  from  the  town  of  Roscom- 
mon about  five  miles  to  the  south-east*  stands  on  the 
slope  and  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  approach  to  the 
village  across  a  small  stream,  which  falls  into  Galy 
Bay  on  Lough  Ree,  about  a  mile  distant,  is  rather 
pleasing,  and  the  street  up  the  hill  is  spacious  and 
airy.  On  the  stream  stood  a  mill  with  adjacent 
stores,  but  they  were  in  a  neglected  state,  and  bore 
an  appearance  of  decay.  With  this  exception*  how* 
over,  the  village  of  Knockcroghery  is  prosperous, owing 
to  its  little  manufactory  of  tobacco  pipes,  which  gives 
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employment  and  brings  in  a  moderate  income  to  seve- 
ral families. 

The  village  contains — 

1  house  of  3  stories,  slated. 

2  ditto  of3  stories,  thatched. 

3  ditto        ditto,  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  abont 
two  score  thatched  cabins. 

The  best  houses  are  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
street  near  the  &ir  green,  which  occupies  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  Here  one  of  the  most  consideiaUe  fairs  in 
this  part  of  the  county  is  held  on  the  25th  of  Octob^^ 
annually. 

Farther  on,  a  new  church,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  school-houses,  hati  been  erected,  which  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  improved  appearance 
of  the  plac?. 

The  rooms  were  not  yet  ready  for  the  reception  o( 
the  children  when  I  visited  the  place,  and  in  the 
meantime  they  assembled  for  their  lessons  in  the  nave 
of  the  church.  The  school  was  one  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Capel-street  Association,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  well-conducted,  the  teachers 
diligent,  and  the  children  clean  and  well  mannered. 
Could  the  same  system  be  extended  without  exciting 
religious  animosity ;  or  rather,  could  those  of  a  different 
religion  be  induced  to  adopt  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  their  own  people,  a  system  combining  at- 
tention to  manners,  and  neatness  of  dress  and  person, 
with  moral  and  lettered  education,  the  effect  could 
not  fail  to  be  seen  in  the  altered  and  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  rising  generation.  But  many  are  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome)  before  general  education  pr»- 
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mises  to  be  established   on  a  perfectly  aatisfactoiy 
system. 

The  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes, 
which  has  been  established  for  a  considerable  time  in 
this  village,  is  attributed  to  the  accidental  settlement 
of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  process,  from  whom 
others  gradually  learned  the  art  and  mystery.    It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  village  in  itself  af- 
fords nothing  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  inamifcis 
ture ;  the  clay  not  being  found  nearer  than  two'^miles, 
and  fuel  not  being  so  cheap  as  in  several  othtf  paits 
of  the  country :  so  that  whatever  benefit  the  village 
has  derived  from  its  pipes,  has  been  won  solely  by 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.    Tet  they 
have  been  far  from  doing  all  that  might  have  heen 
done  under  existing  circumstances,  and  the  want  of 
enterprise  in  improving  the  manufacture  is  obvious 
at  the  first  glance.    It  has  been  checked  and  thwarted 
also,  even  in  its  present  humble  state,  by  the  saase 
spirit  of  combination y  the  same  jealousies,  which  have 
been  found  so  prejudicial  to  manufacturing  interests 
in  other  places,  where  the  people  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  more  civilized  and  more  enlightened. 
For  example,  women  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  at 
all,  cxecptiug  in  some  very  slight  and  unimportant 
parts  of  the  process.    I  attempted  to  use  a  few  words 
in  argument,  and  explained  not  only  how  many,  but 
how  many  very  nicely  dressed  women  I  had  myadf 
seen  employed  in  different  branches  of  the  manufso- 
ture  in  Holland,  and  the  low  countries,  where  such 
superior  pipes  are  made ;  but  the  master's  son  warned 
nie,  that  it  was  useless  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and 
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that  no  choiee  was  left,  bat  to  accede  to  the  tenns  of 
their  journeymeB,  or  to  abandon  their  kihis. 

The  whole  mnxmhctory  of  Knockcrogherj  tobacco 
pipes  is  confined  to  about  eight  kilns,  which  belong 
to  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  masters,  and  occupy 
about  twenty-four  journeymen,  moulders :  the  average 
produce  was  stated  as  amoiuiting  to  about  ire  hun* 
dred  groce  per  *week ;  but  occasionally  they  turned  out 
a  thousand  groce  per  week,  and  this  latter  quantity 
was  no  more  than  the  average  weeUy  produce  some 
years  ago.  The  price  at  jHresent  is  oxdy  one  shiUing 
per  groce  of  twelve  dozen,  fonnerly  it  used  to  be  half 
a  crown ;  but  if  £25  per  week,  the  produce  of  fiv^ 
hundred  groce  at  a  shilling,  were  regularly  brought 
into  the  village,  it  can  very  readily  be  coi^ceived,  that 
the  few  families  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
mu^t  be  placed  comparatively  at  their  ease ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  the  houses  and  the  clothing  of  the  peoi- 
ple,  although  neatness  forms  no  feature  in.  tl^  do» 
mestic  arrangements,  and  not  one  of  the.  tenements 
exceeds  a  thatched  cabin  :  but  these  cabins  are  elon- 
gated beyond  the  usual  size,  and  contain  three  or  four 
ground  apartments. 

The  pipes  are  of  the  most  humble  description, 
short  in  the  stem  and  small  in  the  bole ;  yet  in  qua*- 
lity,  the  ware  seems  to  be  as  tough  and  as  white  as 
that  of  the  pipes  of  superior  size  and  workmanship 
from  other  countries.  In  the  larger  towns*  even  of 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  they  are  held  in  low 
estimation ;  and  their  chief  consumption  is  for  wakes, 
where  the  low  priee,  and  the  small  quantity  of  tobaeeo 
required  10  fill  t  them,  insure  them  a  preference*   They 
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are  commonly  packed  in  small  creats,  and  purchased 
by  pedlars  who  hawk  them  through  the  country. 

I  had  procured  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  phce 
where  the  clay  is  raised,  near  Kellymount ;  hut  such 
torrents  of  rain  began  to  fall,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  project.  The  accounts  given  me  by  the 
potters  all  agreed  in  representing  the  clay  as  found 
in  irregular  beds,  at  different  depths  from  the  surface, 
resting  upon  limestone  gravel,  containing  large  peb- 
bles frequently,  and  occasionally  fragments  of  sand* 
stone ;  below  the  limestone  gravel,  was  usuallj  found 
stiff  yellow  clay.  When  the  bed  of  pipe  claj  was  ex- 
hausted, searches  were  made  for  a  new  one,  by  throw- 
ing over  the  superincumbent  earth  into  the  former 
hole.  Each  potter  paid  the  proprietor  or  occupant  of 
the  soil  twenty  shillings  per  annum  for  the  liberty  of 
taking  clay  for  his  own  individual  use. 

After  having  been  examined  and  washed,  the  day 
is  made  up  into  small  cakes  or  loaves  by  hand,  and 
put  to  dry,  in  a  sort  of  stove,  or  in  a  warm  place 
near  the  kitchen  fire :  and  when  arrived  at  a  proper 
state  of  desiccation,  these  are  broken  down  to  fine 
powder  and  passed  through  a  sieve  ;  after  which  the 
clay  is  tempered  with  water  and  prepared  for  use. 

The  moulder  having  placed  a  heap  of  the  clay  be- 
fore him,  draws  off  a  suiBcient  quantity  for  one  pipe 
at  a  time,  and  then  having  one  such  piece  in  each 
hand,  rolls  them  with  a  simultaneous  movement  on  a 
board,  in  order  to  form  the  rudiments  of  the  heads 
and  stems.  The  pieces  thus  rudely  shaped,  are  laid 
apart  in  separate  heaps  of  half  a  dozen  each,  and 
when  a  sufKcient  number  is  prepared,  he  begins  the 
operation  of  passing  a  wire  through  the  stems,  and 
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placing  ifae  rough  formed  [>ipc  into  thi^  mould.  It 
must  be  evjdeal,  tbat  ihe  operation  of  drawing  the 
clay  and  rolliugitiDtoit^Jii'Et  rude  shape,  if  performed 
by  the  moulder,  is  so  much  time  mispent,  since  it 
might  be  cxocutod  just  as  well  by  women  or  children: 
in  the  maBiAtitoriw  i  visitad  in  H«lUi]4,  mcIi  moi^ 
der  hsd  his  boys  bet&de  hua,  and  cfatMna  of  niae  «c 
ten  yeara  old  were  ^oite  con^etcnt  to  As  woA. 

'Ibe  monlds,  bedng  filled,  on  placed  edgwrim  i«  • 
sori  of  long  vice,  made  «f  wood  iiaed  witli  iaHl,  'tin 
screvof  ipUeb,  with  -wry  wide  tlknada,  tawtroCted  m 
as  to  briflg  the  aidei  of  the  nee  vapidly  together)  is 
ttuned  by  aieaos  of  a  handle  like  that  «f  aaasgnri  at 
iirst  it  can  be  readily  twirled  round,  and  the  necessary 
force  for  pressure  is  only  required  at  thn  last  turn. 
When  the  mould  has  received  the  proper  compression, 
a  punch  is  let  down,  which,  by  a  very  simple  contri- 
vance, exactly  bits  the  bole  part  of  the  mould,  placed 
upwards  to  receive  it:  and  then  by  the  power  of  a  Invcr 
acting  upon  it,  the  clay  is  forced  out  of  the  bole,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  pipe  made  in  ao  instant.  The  ope- 
ration of  filling,  pressing,  and  discharging  the  moold, 
was  pcrlormed  in  my  presence,  at  the  rate  of  five  times 
in  two  minutes:  and  a  moulder  who  is  moderatdy 
steady  to  his  ffork,  can  turn  out  from  seven  to  eight 
grbce  in  a  day,  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  working ; 
but  more  might  be  done  with  exenion. 

After  being  moulded,  the  pipes  are  passed  in  the 
usual  process  through  the  bands  of  fini^erB,  and 
finally  are  packed  into  the  burning  kilns,  whidi  btAd 
about  140  groce  each. 

.    The  size  and  the  mean  and  ill-formed  shi^  of  the 
8u 
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pipes,  are  consequent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
construction  of  the  moulds :  and  yet  the  defects  seemed 
to  rest  not  nearly  so  much  on  the  incapacity  of  the 
makers  of  these  moulds,  although  they  are  the  vork 
of  the  smiths  of  the  country,  as  upon  the  want  of  en- 
terprize  in  the  potters,  in  not  ordering  moulds  which 
would  produce  pipes  of  the  full  size  and  shape  of 
those .  which  command  a  preference  in  the  shops  of 
the  towns.  The  moulds,  and  all  the  machinery,  are 
wrought  by  the  country  smiths  with  very  great  pre- 
cision :  they  use  iron  and  steel  for  the  purpose ;  bat 
if  it  were  necessary  to  have  brass  castings,  either  lor 
patterns  on  the  boles,  or  to  give  a  gracefol  bend  to 
the  stem,  plenty  of  artificers  might  be  found  withia 
the  limits  of  the  county  to  execute  them,  in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  satisfactory.  The  iron  moulds  cost  about 
25«.  each  pair:  they  last  for^ several  years,  but  ulti* 
mately  become  worn  and  imperfect:  the  vice  screws 
last  only  for  about  two  years  without  repairs. 

During  the  speculative  period  of  1825,  and  the 
formation  of  joint  stock  companies,  persons  found 
their  way  to  Knockcroghery,  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  place,  and  ascertain  whether  then 
might  be  sufficient  inducements  for  establishing  a 
manufactory  on  a  larger  and  better  system :  bat  after 
several  days  spent  in  inquiries  and  inspection,  the 
project  was  entirely  abandoned. 

I  must  not  leave  Kfwckcroghery  without  informing 
my  readers,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives,  is  far  from  being  attended  with 
those  uncouth  sounds,  which  the  power  of  the  letters 
would  imply,  a  circumstance  most  unusual  in  Irish 
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utterance ;  in  fnct,  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  ncitbcr 
the  primal  k,  nor  the  ck,  nor  tbc  g,  existed.* 

Brideswell  is  a  smnll  village  scattered  along;  the 
borders  of  a  level  green;  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
stands  an  old  building,  with  the  well  from  which  tbe 
place  takes  its  name>  Heretofore  it  used  to  be  remark- 
able for  pilgrininges  to  tbe  holy  waters,  and  the  annual 
pattern  or  festival  of  the  saint  patroness,  was  the 
toost  frequented  one  at  this  side  of  ihc  county,  and 
only  rivalled  by  that  at  tbe  holy  well  of  St.  Kouan,  in 
tbe  north,  near  the  mountains  of  Lough  Allen-  Tents 
and  booths,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  tbe  village 
green  could  accommodate,  were  erected  for  carousal, 
wid  during  several  days  and  nights  together,  drinking 
and  dancing  went  on  merrily,  the  devotees  being 
alike  regardless  of  the  glare  of  day  or  tbe  shades  of 
night.  The  idleness,  dissipation,  and  profligacy,  occa- 
sumed  by  these  meetings,  and  the  basefid  efectt 
which  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and  vran 
felt  through  an  extended  district,  at  latt  induced  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  jealous  mose  especially  of  the 
character  and  moral  conduct  of  their  flocks,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  demeanour  inculcated  in  tbe  lessons 
of  the  new  Protestant  teachers,  to  forbid  altogeUier 

*  I  hope  Ail  vafarDution  mt;  not  d«mp  the  pletinre  of  Uwm  who 
faavB  lead  (and  who  hai  nut!)  or  of  the  muy  who  may  heimflet 
read  Iba  admirable  tela  of  Ennui  by  Hiu  Edgeworlh ;  neitbei  chock  tb» 
almost  iireiiitible  unile  which  the  npetiliaa  from  the  lip«  of  the  U- 
initlated,  of  tbe  euphoDical  cognomen  of  her  celebrated  bone  ii  calculated 
to  excite.  "  Its  he  that  will  go  with  the  speed  of  light,  plus  joor 
HoDour.  Snra  is  not  ha  Knatyttroghgry^  And  did'nt  I  gwe  llftwii 
guiaean  for  bim,  bairiug  the  luck  penoj  at  tbe  fait  of  Knodueroglmy,  ud 
be  riiiog  foui  yeet  old  at  the  time." — EmiMt,  p.  63,  otigiMl  edilioiu 
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these  assemblages  on  the  saint's  day ;  and 
dates  had  been  implicitly  obeyed  during  the  two 
years  which  preceded  my  visiu  Nothing  can  more 
decidedly  shew  the  great  influence  of  the  prieathoodv 
than  the  ready  compliance  of  the  people  with  theif 
orders  to  abandon  festivities,  which,  during  a  longae- 
ries  of  years,  had  been  hailed  both  Iqr  old  and  young 
as  a  source  of  annual  delight  and  enjoyment.  Neither 
was  the  mere  loss  of  pleasure  the  only  one  to  be  taiken 
into  account,  for  the  owners  of  the  tents  and  booths 
made  considerable  gains ;  by  opening  their  hoosee^  aliOi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  very  commonly  leoeived 
more  money  than  sufficed  to  discharge  the  annual  rent. 
I  heard  several  persons  on  the  spot  lament  the  po?ertj 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  change ;  yel 

there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  most  remote  dispoai* 
tion  to  revive  the  festival,  in  opposition  to  the  in* 
junctions  which  had  been  promulgated  from  the  al- 
tars. 

The  old  building  on  the  far  side  of  the  village 
green,  next  the  well,  appeared,  from  without,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  abandoned  dwelling  home; 
its  small  square  windows  being  without  glass,  and 
open  to  the  air :  but  on  entering  a  passage,  whence  ao 
arched  door  at  the  gable  end  leads  into  the  building, 
the  large  single  apartment  which  it  contained  seemed 
rather  to  have  been  designed  for  religious  worship; 
and  a  tabular  mass  of  stone  at  the  end  was  evidently 
intended  for  being  dressed  up  on  occasion  as  an  altar. 
When  I  saw  the  ])lacc,  however,  it  was  quite  bare 
and  empty,  and  the  stone  walls  in  their  original  rude 
.state. 

Facing  the  entrance  of  this  building,  at  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  passage,  another  door  way  leadt  lo  an 
enclosure,  which  was  ccMistmcted  for  a  bath ;  H  iir 
open  to  the  air  above,  but  bounded  by  walls  of  4 
height  amply  sufficient  to  exclude  the  view  from 
without:  the  length  is  aboiU  lwenty*five  feet  Tha 
water,  which  is  beautiiiilly  clear,  biibUes  up  in  co« 
pious  supply  from  Tarioos  parts  of  the  floor,  and  fimda 
egress  through  breaches  in  the  foundations  of  the 
walls.  Whether  this  bath  was  erer  much  deeperi  oa 
whether  the  iBoor,  now  strewed  with  coarse  xpugb 
stones,  was  originally  smooth  or  flagged,  are  men 
matters  for  conjecture :  if  the  lower  apertures  were 
closed,  probably  the  water  might  now  be'reuiiied  tt| 
the  depth  of  scnne  feet.  On  the  outei^  sid^,  next  th^ 
village,  a  reservoir  receives  the  water  firosa  the  beth# 
afibrding  an  abundant  supply  Soft  the  use  <tf  the  inha* 
bitants.^ 

Over  the  door  way,  leading  into  the  balh  endosnrei 
appears  a  coat  of  arms  neatly  carved  on  stone,  and  in 

*  On  entering  the  Tillage  of  Brideiwell  from  the  north,  totaUy  on- 
aware  of  what  I  was  to  meet  there,  but  judging  from  the  name,  that  it 
probably  contained  a  holy  well  or  remarkable  spring,  I  was  surprized,  on 
being  informed  by  some  masons,  at  work  at  one  of  the  first  houses  I  came 
to,  that  there  was  no  remarkable  well  whactever  at  the  place.  I  had  not 
advanced  many  paces,  however,  before  I  was  eonvinced  by  the  noiiie^ 
rous  tubs  and  vessels  overflowing  vrith  the  finest  water,  and  all  coming 
from  the  same  quarter,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  the  source 
was  discovered  without  difficulty.  I  cannot  account  for  this  circum- 
stance ',  for  in  general,  indeed  it  might  be  said  almost  invariably,  the 
people  are  well  informed  as  to  all  subjects  of  curiosity  and  interest  in 
their  country,  and  are  civil  and  communicative  to  strangers.  There  was 
obviously  a  mistake ;  and  1  only  mention  the  circumstance,  to  show  how 
travellers  may  sometimes  be  misinformed,  notwithstanding  their  havipg 
visited  places  and  made  inquiries. 
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tolerable  preservation,  with  the  following  inscripliotis 
**  built  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Randall  Mac 
Donnell,  first  Earl  of  Antrim,  162j>.'' 

The  arms  are  quarterly;  first,  a  lion  nunpant; 
second,  a  cross  crosslet  held  by  a  band ;  third,  a  lym* 
phad  or  galley ;  fourth,  a  dolphin  nayant.  The  mi- 
nutiae  of  heraldic  distinctions  have  not  been  nicdy 
preserved,  otherwise  the  arms  are  the  same  as  al  pie- 
sent  borne  by  the  family.  Sir  Randall  Mac  Douell 
was  descended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  created 
Earl  of  Antrim  in  December,  1620. 

It  was  not  without  good  and  sufficient  cause  that 
the  bath  was  erected,  and  tradition  assigns  it  to  a  tow 
made  by  the  Earl,  during  a  period  of  mortification^ 
when  he  was  without  progeny  to  inherit  his  newly 
acquired  honours.  The  waters  of  St.  Bride  had  been 
recommended  for  his  pious  lady,  and  their  eflicacy 
was  established  beyond  all  suspicion ;  for  in  doe  time, 
after  bathing  and  drinking  under  the  guidance  of  tlie 
holy  servauts  who  administered  at  the  well,  the  Coun- 
tess was  found  to  be  in  that  happy  state  which  ladies 
love,  who  wish  to  please  their  lords.  The  springs  of 
St.  Bride  are  reputed  not  to  have  lost,  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  any  of  their  pristine  efficacy ;  yet  their  virtue 
probably  does  not  exceed  that  of  other  baths  and 
watering  places,  celebrated  for  the  marvellous  carea 
which  have  been  operated  in  cases  long  considered 
hopeless. 

The  building  is  shaded  on  the  side  next  the  Green 
by  one  or  two  remarkably  fine  old  trees,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  set  down  as  amongst  the  very  oldest  which 
exist  in  the  county. 
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TOWK  OF  ATHLONB. 

The  position  of  the  towtt  upon  opposite  banks  ol 
the  river,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  the  time  of  Queen: 
Elizabeth,  has  already  been  briefly  described  in  the 
section  upon  the  Shannon,  in  a  preceding  part  of  ibis 
Survey.^  The  name  is  supposed  to  imply  ihRfardi^ 
the  moon.  Ath,  in  the  Irish  language  signifying  ford^ 
and  luan  the  moon*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strean  f  states,  that 
the  place  is  still  commonly  called  by  the  Irish,  Blah^ 
luin,  a  corrupt  abbreviation  of  BaUe^  a  town,  ath  and 
luan  :  whence  he  infers,  that  the  town  was  dedicated 
to  the  moon  in  the  ages  of  paganism ;  and  this  has 
been  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  of  several  lunettes  and  crescents  of 
gold,  in  a  bog  not  far  from  the  town,  which  for  want 
of  a  purchaser  of  antiquarian  taste,  had  been  sold  to  a 
jeweller  in  Dublin,  for  a  sum  of  £858.  Ireland  for-^ 
merly  abounded  in  gold* 

The  English  erected  a  powerful  castle  here  to 
command  the  ford,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King 
John;  and  the  continual  efforts  afterwards  made  to 
strengthen  the  works,  according  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  science  of  defence,  even  up  to  our  own  days, 
seems  to  have  established  the  importance  of  the  place, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  beyond  all  doubt.  Stand- 
ing on  the  direct  road  between  Dublin  and  Gralway^ 
it  protects  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  at  the  only 
place  where  it  can  be  forded  in  a  distance  of  thirty 

•  Page  154. 

t  Author  of  the  Parochial  Survey  of  St.  Peter's,  Athlonei  publiibed  !n 
Mr.  Mason's  ii.  toI.  p.  44. 
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Irish  miles.  Its  central  position,  moreover,  marks  it 
out  as  a  fit  depot  for  arms  and  ammanition ;  and  hcaTj 
stores  can  be  transmitted  by  water,  not  only  along  tbe 
river,  north  and  south,  but  by  the  canals  which  com- 
municate with  Dublin. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  Castle,  walls,  in  process 
of  time,  were  thrown  round  each  division  of  the  towot 
on  the  land  side;  and  these  appear  either  to  have 
been  considerably  augmented  and  repaired,  or  to  have 
been  principally  built  in.  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  along 
with  the  bridge,  since  her  arms  and  initials  carved 
in  relief  in  stone  may  be  seen  over  several  of  the  old 
gateways,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  walls,  both  at 
the  inner  and  outer  side.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  frequently  lodged  in  the  castle  daring 
his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  and  hence,  several  of  the  let- 
ters were  dated  which  he  addressed  to  the  Queen. 

The  oldest  remnant  of  the  military  works  of  past 
ages,  appears  to  be  a  tower  on  the  Connaught  side, 
in  form  of  a  decagon,  constiiicted  probably  for  the 
keep  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  built  by  King 
John,  on  land  belonging  to  St.  Peter's  Abbej;  and 
for  which  compensation  was  g^ranted.  The  many  dis- 
asters to  which  this  tower  has  been  exposed,  and  the 
repeated  reparations  it  has  undergone,  have^  in  a 
great  measure,  destroyed  the  aspect  of  antiquity;  and 
of  late  years  it  has  been  coated  with  pebble  dashing 
and  whitened ;  yet  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape  and  its 
position,  announce  that  it  stands  probably  on  the  ori- 
ginal foundation,  whilst  its  massive  walls  afford  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  consisting  in  great  {MUt  of 
the  primary  edifice.  ^^  It  is  built,'*  says  Dr.  Strean, 
''  on  a  high  rising  ground,  like  to,   though  higher 
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tod  wider  tban  a  Datdsh  fort  or  moat,  which  seems 
to  have  been  originally  formed  for  the  purpose.^'  A 
similar  description  had  been  given  of  it,  long  beforcf 
Dr.  Strean*s  account  was  published.  Tet  its  site  dif- 
fers materially  from  a  moat,  in  not  being  equally  or 
evenly  insulated,  on  every  side;  in  fact,  the  mound 
or  platform  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  a  spur  or  offset  from  the  hill,  tft  ptefsent 
occupied  by  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which,  con- 
sisting principally  of  limestone  gravel,  might  have 
been  readily  shaped  to  receive  the  building*  On  the 
lower  side,  towards  the  flat  next  the  bridge,  the 
mound  is  sustained  by  a  stupendous  wall,  whilst  on 
the  side  towards  the  hill,  the  castle  is  overlocAed  by 
the  houses  in  its  vicinity. 

The  great  tower  stands  at  present  insulated  in  thd 
court  or  area  of  the  castle,  as  it  probably  did,  formerly, 
in  its  capacity  of  a  keep ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  still 
answer  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  attack  or  surprise:  but 
its  ordinary  purpose  is  that  of  a  barrack,  for  the  lodgf-^ 
ment  of  the  troops.  On  the  verge  of  the  side  next  the 
lower  town,  the  platform  is  occupied  by  dwellings  for 
the  officers  of  the  castle,  the  walls  of  which,  rising 
above  those  which  sustain  the  mound,  add  to  their  im- 
posing appearance  on  the  outer  side.  In  other  parts, 
the  platform  is  surrounded  with  modern  works  mount- 
ed with  cannon,  calculated  not  only  to  command  the 
approaches  from  the  Connaught  side,  but  to  sweep 
the  bridge  itself.  The  place  still  retains  the  name  of 
castle,  and  it  constitutes  an  important  Ute,  de  ponU 
The  entrance  is  on  the  side  next  the  river,  from  the 
slope  of  the  street  which  winds  up  the  hill,  from  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  to  the  upper  town ;  and  the  pasac^ 

3  X 
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to  the  summit  is  protected  by  various  barricadoes 
with  loop  holes ;  and  finally,  near  the  platform,  by  a 
fosse  with  a  drawbridge,  which  is  amongst  the  last. of 
the  works,  and  but  recently  executed.  Strong  ciicu- 
lar  towers,  mounted  with  cannon,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals in  the  outer  walls,  add  to  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  the  place ;  of  these,  some  probably  stand  on 
the  original  foundations  of  the  castle,  but  they  have 
lost  their  look  of  antiquity  by  the  reparations  which 
have  been  made  with  fresh  blue  limestone,  &c. 

The  account  of  the  attacks  upon  Athlone,  in  the 
years  1690-1,  as  related  by  Story,  affords  such  a  lively 
picture  of  its  military  position  and  its  general  loca- 
lities, that  as  the  best  means  of  conveying  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  place,  I  have  been  tempted  to  offer 
a  few  abridged  extracts  from  his  volume : 

*'  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Lieatanant 
General  Douglas  was  sent  against  Athlone^  which  held  oat  in 
favour  of  James,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard 
Grace,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  served  his  master  for 
many  years  whilst  Duke  of  York,  and  on  whose  skill  and 
fidelity  every  reliance  was  to  be  placed.  His  ganison  oon- 
sisted  of  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  he  had  besides,  in  and 
around  the  tomi,  nine  troops  of  dragoons  and  two  of  hone. 
Doubtful,  however,  of  being  able  mith  this  complement  of  men 
effectually  to  defend  all  the  works,  he  came  to  the  resolution » 
as  soon  as  he  was  fully  assured  of  the  premeditated  attack,  to 
abandon  and  destroy  the  town  on  the  eastern  or  Leinster  side 
of  the  river,  the  part  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish town.  The  houses  were  accordingly  set  on  fire.  To 
strengthi^'n  the  position  on  tlio  Connaught  side,  Grace  ordered 
some  of  the  arches  of  the  stone  bridge,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  be  thrown  down ;  and  redoubts  and  breast-works 
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were  raucJ  on  the  olevatei]  grouads  above  tbe  casllc,  auil  also 
Dear  I  he  river. 

"  Douglas  took  with  him  ten  regiments  of  infiintr)-,  three 
regimeota  of  horse,  tn'o  regiments  of  dra^^oons,  acoompunied 
by  twelve  field  pieces  and  two  small  mortars.  He  erected  his 
batteries  on  the  Leinater  side  of  the  river ;  but  after  playing 
npoa  the  castle  for  eight  days,  found  ho  could  make  on  im- 
pression on  the  place,  uod  withdrew  his  forf es.  In  his  dUpatch  to 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  he  writes;  '  I  have  done  my  boat  endea- 
vours at  Aililnne,  but  all  my  powder  ie  shot  off  except  three 
barrels,  and  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  lo  retire.  This 
place,  I  do  assure  your  Lordship,  is  of  lite  greatest  import- 
ance of  any  in  Ireland.  1  intend  to  march  to-morrow,  lest 
my  stay  here  without  powder  for  my  cannon,  might  occasion 
misfortune  to  my  train.'' 

"It  was  towards  midsummer  of  the  following  year,  1691, 
that  the  main  division  of  William's  army,  under  De  Giiickell, 
sat  down  before  Athloae,  and  ho  had  to  begin  by  first  carrying 
tbe  English  town,  that  is,  the  town  on  the  Westmeath  or  Lein- 
s(«r  side;  ibr  the  Irish,  on  the  retreat  of  Douglas,  had  re- 
sumed poascssion  of  the  works,  which  bad  not  heen  destroyed 
along  with  the  town,  and  these  moreover,  prior  to  tbe  arrival 
of  De  Ginckell,  had  been  considerably  strengthened.  Dou^- 
Ins  had  been  reproached  for  not  having  destroyed  the  work*  of 
the  English  town  when  the  place  was  in  his  hands,  the  pre- 
ceding year;  bnt,  ia  fact,  he  had  neither  means  nor  dme  to 
accotnpliah  the  purpose . 

"    With    the   powerful   heavy  train   which  _De  Gin^l* 

*  Lvlaod  itigmatizes  thit  reMJutioti  of  \he  Genen)  as  inglarion*.  BM 
the  Bccounl  of  tha  ii«ge  of  tbe  place,  in  the  aubKqnent  you,  nnwto 
thaw,  that  the  retreat  oF  Douglu  wai  not  wilhouL  juil  leasoa ;  and  wlio- 
tivtt  has  ;ead  with  attenlioD  die  biitoij  of  lome  event*  ia  llie  liit  Feoi  niu- 
Ut  war,  may  leam  how  little  glery  ii  u>  be  obuined  ^m  peraeveriiig  ia 
iiuicks  upon  sLiong  cutlcs,  witboni  heavici  gaiu  Ihsn  Geld  piece*. 
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brought  with  him,  breaches  were  made  in  the  course  of  two 
days  iu  the  walls  of  the  English  town,  and  the  besiegers  en- 
tered ;  but  the  Irish  did  not  retire  to  the  bridge  without  fightp 
ing,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  were  numerous  on  both  sides. 
Many  were  forced  into  the  river. 

''  June  20.  The  same  evening  twelve  guns  were  broe^if 
within  the  walls ;  and  during  the  following  day  a  bstteiy  fiir 
five  twenty-four  pounders,  and  a  floor  for  six  morUrs,  were  be- 
gun near  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 

^*  June  22.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  bsttcries  bsgsa  to 
play  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  castle,  (on  the  Conaanght 
shore,)  where  it  was  weakest,  and  by  seven  in  the  evening  s 
large  breach  appeared  iu  the  w^alls. 

*'  June  23.  The  guus  and  mortars  continued  firing  all 
night,  and  with  such  success,  that  by  five  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  side  of  the  castle  was  beaten  down,  and  the  Irish  had  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  walls  on  the  West  side  to  psss  in  and  out ; 
though  in  a  day  or  two,  they  had  no  business  there  at  alL 

'*  In  the  evening,  tin  boats,  floats,  and  other  materiab, 
were  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  besiegers,  with  two  more  regi* 
ments. 

''  A  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  was  the  only  man  out  of 
sixty-four  who  escaped  with  life  from  a  mill  on  the  bridge, 
which  had  been  fired  by  our  grenades. 

*'  June  24.  Three  new  batteries  were  laised ;  one  of  them 
outside  the  walls  opposite  a  battery  erected  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  other  two  within  the  walls,  the  one  abovoy  the  other  below 
the  bridge. 

**  We  began  now  to  contrive  methods  of  passing  the  river, 
and  a  lieutenant  of  horse  was  commanded  with  a  party  to  a 
ford  towards  l^Ancsborough,  where  the  General  was  infarmsd 
there  might  be  an  easy  and  undiscovered  passage  for  most  of 
our  army,  whilst  our  cannon  amused  the  enemy  at  the  town. 
This  party  went,  and  found  the  pass  according  to  information; 
but  though  positively  ordered  to  return  as  soon  as  the  river  hsd 
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hMD  passed,  yet  such  are  the  powerful  charms  of  black  cattle 
to  BtHBe  saiU  of  people,  that  Uio  lioutcuaat  eepyiog  ii  prey  at 
KMue  diEtaDce,  musl  needs  be  a  Hcarapuring  after  them,  by 
wttiob  meauA  our  desi;^  waa  (iistovered,  and  llie  enemy  ii^uDe- 
dUtoly  provided  Bgtunst  it,  by  throwing  up  strung  walls  at  tha 
other  side. 

"  Tho  tame  night,  tno  batteries  were  raised  by  the  enemy 
above  the  casile,  the  ooe  near  the  river,  the  other  on  a  rising 
groaiKl  at  a  greater  distance,  mounting  in  all  seven  six  pi>un' 
dots.  These  Itred  into  the  English  town  acoDngst  tlie  old 
walls,  where  the  soldiers  lodged,  but  did  little  d&mage :  but 
some  of  our  regiments  which  were  encamped  nenr  the  river, 
-were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  a  ^ealer  distance. 

"  Ourbattery  of  six  twenty -four  pounders,  below  the  bridge, 
played  on  the  enemy's  breast-wotks  on  the  other  side,  and 
ruined  most  of  the  houses,  so  that  few  were  left  standing. 
The  enemy  were  forced  to  riuit  most  of  their  trenches,  none 
appearing  bat  a  few  behind  the  castle. 

"  June  26.  Spent  in  firing  from  seven  batteries  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  where  a  great  many  were  killed  in  endeavour- 
ing lo  repair  them. 

"  Thirty  nag^ns,  laden  with  powder,  came  to  ui ;  and  tkat 
night  we  got  poesession  of  all  the  bridges,  except  one  arch  <» 
the  Connaught  side  which  had  been  broken  down. 

"  We  repair  another  broken  arch  in  our  possession;  all 
night  our  gnns  and  mortars  play  most  furiously.  For  the  de* 
sign  of  passing  the  river  at  the  ford  *  being  frustrate,  the  Ge- 
neral and  the  other  great  officers,  resolve  to  try  what  can  be 
done  in  forcing  our  way  through  Athlone  itself:  and  therefore, 
we  labour  hard  to  gain  the  bridge  ;  but  what  we  got  hero  wh 
inch  by  inch,  as  it  were,  the  enemy  sticking  very  clow  tp  it, 
though  great  numbers  of  them  were  stain  by  our  goni,  and 
this  service  cost  us  great  store  of  ammuoition. 

*  The  lord  at  LaDeBborongh. 
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''  June  27.  This  aftomoon  one  hundred  can  came  inm 
Dublin  to  the  camp,  laden  with  cannon  balls,  and  all  that  (bj 
our  g^ns  and  mortars  fired  without  intermission.  We 
raised  a  battery  of  five  guns  in  the  meadow  below  the 
to  stop  the  way  the  enemy  had  on  that  side  of  coming  info  the 
town.  In  the  evening,  our  men  burned  the  breast-woilu  the 
enemy  had  on  their  side  of  the  broken  arch,  with  thioving 
their  granadoes :  for  most  of  these  being  made  of  faeeineiv  md 
the  weather  being  hot,  they  soon  dried  and  easUj  took  fin. 
That  night  we  wrought  very  hard  on  the  last  arch  in  die 
enemy's  possession. 

'<  June  28,  Sunday.     By  the  morning,  our  beams  wera 
laid  over  the  broken  arch,  and  partly  planked:  which  the 
enemy  perceiving,  they  detached  a  Serjeant  and  ten  men  one 
of  Brigadier  Maxwell's  regiment,  being  all  bold  and  daring 
Scots:  these  were  all  in  armour,  and  came  over  their  ovm 
works  with  the  design  to  ruin  our*s ;  but  were  all  of  them 
slain.     Yet  this  did  not  discourage  as  many  more  from  setting 
about  the  same  piece  of  service,  and  they  effected  it  hy  throw- 
ing down  our  planks  and  beams,  maugpre  all  our  firing  mid 
skill,  though  they  all  lost  their  lives  as  testimoniea  of  their 
valour,  except  two  who  escaped  amongst  all  the  fire  and  smoke. 
This  made  us  resolve  to  carry  on  our  work  by  a  close  gallery  on 
the  bridpfo,  which  was  done.     But  all  the  last  night  and  that 
morning,  the  enemy  were  hard  at  work,  in  repairing  some  M 
and  making  new  trenches  in  the  meadow  opposite  to  oor  new 
batter}'.     Our  guns  playing  very  briskly,  especially  at  a  place 
called  Connaught  tower,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
castle,  and  was  so  solid,  that  it  took  more  time  to  bring  down* 
than  any  one  part  of  the  castle. 

'*  In  the  afternoon,  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  con- 

*  Hy  bringing  down,  is  here  to  be  understood,  probably  meiely  bring- 
in:!  'luv>n  a  {lait  of  tlic  wall. 
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<^dad,  that  next  morning  ue  Biiouli]  attempt  passing  ihc 
Shsnaoa.  Ona  putf  tu  y^o  over  the  bridge,  a  mcquJ  to  pass 
upon  fltnts  andponbioiu,  a  tliirtl  to  go  over  the  ford  behiii  tbe 
bridge,  wbera  the  houM  were  also  to  paws  and  second  the  fool. 
Accordiagiy,  at  night,  orJ^'ra  w«rB  given  for  all  to  be  in  readi- 
neas  by  tix  o'clock  the  next  moniii^, 

•'  June  29.  Our  men  were  ready,  and  ntarched  to  tba 
(own  wall,  whan  they  atood  at  their  arms:  hat  before ;tha' 
boats  could  be  drawn  into  the  town,  it  waa  ten  o'clock,  and  aU 
the  moraing  we  obaemd  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  march  jnla 
the  Irish  town,  the  Iriab  being  ataured  of  omr  deai^  by  aone 
deserters.  Whilat  preparatiou .  were  making  on  both  aides, 
the  grenadien  of  both  parties  that  defended  the  breaat-wwrkft 
OB  llie  briilge,  were  throwing  hand  granadoes  at  each  otLer, 
The  enemy 'a  graaEidoea  eel  Gre  lu  our  fascines  tlial  lay  clo^e  on 
the  broken  arch,  where  our  gallery  wos,  which  auddenly  flamed 
SO  violently,  that  our  men  could  not  endure  the  fire  und  smoke. 
By  Lhis  time  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  generals  find- 
ing the  attack  upon  titc  town  that  way  like  to  cost  so  many 
lives,  they  deferred  it  until  new  measures  were  cooaulted  on  'r 
all  that  afternoon  our  guna  continued  liriDg. 

"  June  30.  Our  cannon  continued  to  play  without  ceas- 
ing ;  and  in  the  a/tertuxm  another  council  of  war  held,  wherein 
the  difficulties  of  staying  any  tooger  were  represented,  all 
the  forage  for  many  miles  round  being  consumed ;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  removing,  a  way  would  be  left  open  for  the 
enemy  even  to  Dublin  itself;  and  again,  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  town,  and  not  to  succeed,  would  be  of  more  fatal 
consequence.  However,  iheDukeof  Wirteinberg,and  the  Ma-: 
jor  Generals  Mackey,  Talmash,  Ruvigny,  and  Tetleau,  urged, 
that  no  brave  action  could  be  attempted  without  haiard ;  and 
considering  the  goodness  of  our  own  men  and  the  ftintnees  oi 
the  enemy,  in  all  great  attacks  that  had  been  made  npon 
them,  they  stood  up  for  the  probability  of  the  attempt,  prof* 
fering  themselves  to  be  the  fint  that  should  endeafour  to  force 
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the  eDeiny*8  works  in  their  own  penons,  (psyrtiealariy  Gene- 
ral  Talmash,  was  very  forward  and  instmmental  in  pnMaotin; 
of  it.) 

**  The  detachment  ordered  the  day  before,  was  stiH  in  rea- 
diness, and  the  General  gave  orders  that  tliay  ahoald  ke 
brought  down  before  six  o'clock,  the  usual  time  for  rabevini^ 
the  guards,  that  the  enemy  might  not  suspect  our  des^n. 
Two  officers  in  the  interim,  came  over  from  the  enemy ,  wheswaM 
the  river,  and  assured  the  General  now  was  the  tima,  aa  thm 
enemy  thought  that  we  were  at  a  stand  what  to  do,  after  thab 
having  destroyed  our  works  upon  the  bridge,  and  likawiaa  that 
it  was  impossible  to  attempt  the  passing  the  river  ia  thm  Cms 
of  all  their  works,  and  their  army  so  near :  further,  that  threa 
of  the  most  indifferent  regiments  in  the  Irish  tmy,  wera  only 
then  on  guard,  the  rest  being  all  very  secure  in  thair  camp. 

'*  All  these  circumstances  concurring  with  the  induiatioaa 
of  our  brave  commanders,  the  signal  for  the  passing  the  river 
was  to  be  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell.  About  2000  de- 
tached men  were  now  ready,  and  Major  General  Maekey  lo 
command  them ;  Major  General  Talmash  went  a  volimtaer 
with  a  party  of  grenadiers.*^ 

*  Sir  John  Dalrympic,  who  quotes  from  the  MS.  memoifiof  Geasnl 
M'Kay,  gives  a  difTerent  accouDt.  lie  sayi,  "  M'Kay  the  Seottiih  Ge- 
neral, alone  remonstrated;  partly  from  the  caution  of  afe,  and  putly 
from  its  positivcness  ;  for  he  had  from  the  beginaing  declared,  that  tka 
passage  of  the  river  ought  to  have  been  tried  at  other  places,  and  nM  in 
the  face  of  a  town  and  an  army. 

"  In  the  distribution  of  service,  the  command  of  the  passage  of  the 
river  was  General  M' Kay's  right:  but  Dc  Ginckell,  unwilling  to  tratt 
the  care  of  it  to  one  who  deemed  its  success  to  \te  impossible,  gave  the 
command  to  Talmash.  M'Kay  complained  to  Talmash  of  his  want  of  i^ 
spcct  in  taking  it ;  but  the  latter  shewed  he  deserved  the  command,  bj 
begging  M' Kay's  permission  to  attend  him  as  a  volunteer. 

"  M'Kay  went  on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  men.  Molloniere.  Tettan, 
the  Prince  of  Ilesse,  followed.     'I'almaiih  (the  English  General)  attended 
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"  The  ford  wu  ■.  little  to  the  left  nf  the  bridge,  amtt 
against  a  bastion  of  tbe  enemy's,  where  a  breach  was  a^ 
ready  made;  and  the  river  baring  been  tried  there,  some 
days  before  by  three  Danee,  wfae  boldly  veatared  in  the  face 
of  all  tbe  voiiu,  and  the  vollias  which  weie  Gred  at  then, 
and  that  at  noon  day,  and  found  passable,  at  six  minotea  past 
six  o'clock.  Captain  Sandys,  and  two  lieutenants,'  led  the  fiiM 
party  of  sixty  grenadien,  all  in  annour,  and  twenty  a-breast : 
these  were  seconded  by  another  good  body,  who  all  took  tha 
river  with  amazing  resolation,  the  stream  being  very  r^iid  and 
deep  ;  at  which  time,  our  great  and  small  ahot  began  to  play 
from  our  batteries  and  works;  and  the  enemy  Gred  as  thick  aa 
poBsibIa  for  them,  upon  oor  men  who  were  passing  the  river, 
who  forced  their  way  through  Jire  and  tmoke,  and  gained  the 
other  bank.  Others  laid  fdanki  over  the  broken  pari  of  the 
bridge,  aikd  others  laid  the  bridge  of  boats,  by  which  our  men 
passed  over  so  fast,  that  in  Uus  than  half  hour  ne  were 
■nastera  of  the  town  and  all  tbe  iretichea,  except  oae  beyond 
the  town ;  for  the  Irish  being  amazed  at  the  suddeonebs  of  the 
thing,  and  the  resolution  of  our  men,  began  to  give  way,  and 
soon  after  made  the  best  of  tbeir  way  towards  their  camp. 

"  At  our  men's  Grst  entering  the  river,  an  express  waa 
sent  from  the  town  to  Monsieur  St.  Ruth,  then  in  the  Irish 
camp,  who,  when  he  heard  the  news,  said  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Eoglieh  should  pretend  to  take  a  town,  and  he  eo 
near  with  an  army  to  succour  it.  When  assured  that  the 
English  were  actually  possessed  of  the  place,  he  ordered  seve- 
ral detachments  to  beat  them  out  again ;  but  became  sensible 
of  the  overflight  in  not  demolishing  those  fortifications  of  Ath- 
lone  next  his  camp,  for  now  the  English  bad  the  command  of 

every  where  u  a  volunteet.  Tho  Dale  of  Wirlemberj  having  ImI  a 
horw,  w»j  cimed  over  on  the  ihoulden  of  hii  greDidien."— OalrynpJt'i 
Sfniioin,  Pt.  2.  B,  6. 
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these  works y  still  entire,  and  turned  his  own  guns  upon  the 
detachment, 

'*  Being  outdone  in  so  considerahle  a  matter  as  the  loss  of 
Athlone,  St.  Ruth  was  resolved  to  retrieve  his  leas  or  die ;  and 
therefore,  he  used  all  the  means  possible  to  strengthen  his 
army,  and  find  out  a  convenient  place  of  advantage  to  try  his 
fortune  in.* 

''  The  loss  of  the  Irish  army  during  the  last  great  attirk, 
was  admitted  to  amount  to  500  men,  and  during  the  whole 
siege  to  1200  men. 

*'  Colonel  Richard  Grace  was  amongst  those  who  fell; 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  success  of  the  besiegers 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  St.  Ruth  having  with* 
drawn  from  the  town  the  troops  upon  which  Grace  most  ns 
lied,  and  given  him  in  their  place  three  very  inferior  regiments, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  grand  attack. 

'^  The  siege  had  cost  us  12,000  cannon  bullet?,  600  bombs, 
ni(rh  fifty  tons  of  powder,  and  a  great  many  tons  of  stone  shot 
out  of  our  mortars. 

'^  July  3.  The  General  commanded  his  army  to  begin  re- 
pairing the  works  of  Athlone,  which  were  strangely  shattered 
by  our  cannon,  and  not  one  house  left  whole  in  all  the  town ; 
especially  the  castle,  which  was  beat  down  to  the  ground  on 
the  south-east  side  ;  as  was  also  the  tower  within  it." 

Story  was  an  eye  witness  of  much  that  he  de- 
scribes ;  yet  if  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  great 
tower  had  been  beaten  to  the  g^round,  they  mast  have 
been  soon  re-edified,  since  in  the  year  1697,  the  place 
again  became  a  principal  depot  for  military  stores  and 
ammunition,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 

*  Aup^hrini,  a  few  miles  bcyund  ISallinasloc,  in  the  county  of  Gslw^j. 
was  the  place  cho!>en,  and  here  St.  Ruth  lost  his  life  and  his  army,  in  the 
battle  on  the  Tith  of  the  same  month  uf  July. 
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accouBt  of  a  terrific  stonn   which  occurred   st  tiM 
period. 

A  true  narratiee  of  the  prodigious  Btomit  &c.  &&, 
that  happened  at  Athlone,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  27th  October,  1697, 
as  it  was  unanimously  declared  before  the  Sorereign 
and  Governor  of  the  said  town.* 

"  Pirst  a  drettdful  ehower  of  rain,  as  if  a  w)io!e  cloud  had 
falleo  in  the  slieet;  whicli,  being  forced  by  a  violent  wind, 
made  a  prodigious  noiso  as  it  fell ;  afier  the  rain  a  dreadful  and 
terrible  clap  of  thuDder ;  next  ensued  a  thick  darkness,  that 
continued  for  the  space  of  hnlf  a.  quarlcr  of  nn  hour;  tbea 
brake  out  continued  lij^Utning,  witlioiu  ceasing,  so  that  hea- 
ven and  earlh  seemed  to  be  united  by  the  flames,  wliich  wa( 
more  terrible  to  the  guards  than  all  that  had  happened  before  ; 
and  ended  with  three  claps  of  thunder  in  a  fierj  cloud  from 
the  north,  and,  running  violently  through  the  air,  stopped 
jiist  above  the  castle,  imd  at  tbe  Inst  three  claps,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  fell  a  wonderful  great  body  of  fire  or  lightning 
out  of  the  said  cloud,  in  figure  round,  direclly  upon  tkr  castle; 
and  in  a  moment  after  the  magazine  took  fire,  and  blew  up 
two  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  powder,  one  thousand  charged 
huod  grenades,  with  eight  hundred  and  ten  skains  of  match 
which  were  piled  over  them ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  barrels 
of  musket  and  pistol  balls,  great  quantities  of  pick-a.\es, 
spades,  shovels,  horse  shoes,  and  nails,  all  which  blew  up 
into  the  air,  and  covered  the  whole  town  and  neighbouring 
fields,  by  the  violence  of  which,  the  town  gates  were  all  thrown 

*  I'lio  natiative  at  Un([lh  may  be  round  in  Dr.  Strean'i  Survey  of  Si. 
Peter's  |ijrish,  in  I^Iasoa's  iii.  val.  I  havD  not  onlj  abridged  it,  but 
have  altered  the  places  of  same  a(  the  paragraph),  la  reader  tbcm  more 
strictly  conseculive.  . 
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open:  the  poor  inhabitants  who  were  generally  asleep  wliea 
this  tragical  scene  began,  awakened  with  the  different  wm» 
prising  misfortunes  that  befel  them,  some  finding  themaelvee 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses ;  others  finding  their 
houses  in  a  flame  over  their  heads ;  others  blown  from  their 
beds  into  the  streets ;  other  having  their  brains  knocked  oat 
with  the  fall  of  great  stones,  and  breaking  of  hand  grenades 
in  their  houses.  These  stupify ing  disasters  within  doois,  made 
most  of  these  poor  amazed  mortals  fly  to  the  streets  for  sheltsr ! 

**  A  terrible  blast  of  high  wind  suddenly  shook  and  strip- 
ped the  guard-house,  by  the  terror  of  which  the  gaard  fled  lo 
the  door  and  windows,  where,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
they  saw  the  air  full  of  different  shapes  of  fire,  ready  to  frQ 
upon  their  heads  ;  great  quantities  of  match  that  were  bk>wn 
up,  occasioning  these  different  figures  in  the  air,  which  being 
followed  by  great  thunder  claps,  made  a  great  many  of  th« 
helpless  inhabitants,  with  reason,  believe  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment :  and  therefore,  for  some  time,  mudded  nothing  bat 
their  prayers,  without  using  any  other  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  themselves  or  neighbours.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
lighted  match  falling  on  the  thatched  houses,  homed  to  the 
ground  the  greater  part  of  what  the  thunder  and  the  bkst  had 
left  standing,  yet  little  remained  of  the  whole  town,  hut  a  ftw 
poor  cottages  without  the  gates.  God  s  great  care  of  the  in- 
habitants was  ver}'  wonderful  in  this  disaster,  there  being  but 
thirty-six  wounded  and  seven  killed  in  the  whole  town. 

*'  There  arc  above  a  hundred  families  that  have  been  suf- 
ferers in  that  great  misfortune;  and  by  the  most  moderate 
computation,  their  losses  amount  to  five  thousand  pounds, 
which,  considering  they  lately  suffered  by  two  sieges,  must, 
undoubtedly,  reduce  thorn  to  great  extremities,  unless  speedily 
relieved.*' 

At  the  present  day,  scarcely  any  traces  remain  of 
the  walls  or  gates  which   defended  the  town  on  tht 
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Cotinaught  side  of  the  river;  but  on  the  Leinster 
side,  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  town,  nea^ 
the  water,  lies  through  a  gateway  in  one  of  the  old 
square  towers,  and  the  walls  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  same  direction,  though  obscured  bj 
buildings. 

The  military  defences  of  the  place,  now  all  upon 
the  Connaught  side,  besides  the  castle,  which  forms  a 
ate  de  pontf  consist  of  advanced  forts  and  redoubts 
outside  of  the  town,  to  defend  the  main  approaches 
along  the  great  road  from  Gralway  by  Ballinasloe. 
The  canal  made  to  avoid  the  fords  of  the  Shannon, 
adds  considerably  also  to  the  strength  of  the  works, 
and  the  bridges  across  it  are  defended  by  palisade 
barricades.  The  bogs  are  a  sufficient  protection  to 
the  place  along  the  river  to  the  south,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side. 

Barracks.  These  occupy  an  elevated  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  above  the  bridge.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  from  the  town,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle,  scarcely  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the 
street.  With  the  large  courts  or  squares  for  exercise, 
they  are  computed  to  cover  at  least  fifteen  English  acres 
of  ground.  The  two  first  squares  are,  the  one  about  one 
hundred  yards  the  other  one  hundred  and  ten  yards,  by  a 
hundred  and  eighty ;  and  the  larger  inner  square  about 
two  hundred  yards  by  a  hundred  and  sixty.  Beyond 
these  lie  the  artillery  quarters.  The  buildings  do  notex- 
tend  entirely  round  the  squares.  Besides  the  barracks 
for  the  troops  both  horse  and  foot,  there  are  detached 
houses  within  the  enclosure,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  officers  of  sundry  departments,  and  also,  store- 
houses, ordnance  yards,  armoury,  hospital,  &c.    The 
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armoury,  which  occupies  a  detached  building,  is  fim- 
cifally  arranged  and  maintained  in  the  most  exact 
order :  arms  of  various  kinds  for  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  are  usually  kept  there.  The  muskets  be- 
longing to  eight  regiments  of  militia  of  the  cential 
counties,  were  ranged  by  themselves  in  one  compart 
ment,  and  the  space  which  they  occupied,  appeared 
quite  small  compared  to  the  whole.  A  master  ai^ 
mourer  and  two  assistants  were  constantly  employed 
It  required  about  sixteen  months  to  revise  all  the  arms 
in  regular  course ;  and  by  the  time  the  examination 
was  ended,  it  was  generally  found  expedient  to  be- 
gin it  over  again. 

The  military  hospital  is  now  situated  on  the  high 
ground,  and  away  from  the  river.  Dr.  Stiean  re- 
marks, that  the  medical  staff  had  found,  heretofore,  that 
the  trooi)s,  on  arriving  at  the  barracks,  were  very  com- 
monly affected  with  diarrha-a ;  but,  since  this  was  not 
a  disease  which  prevailed  as  nn  epidemic  at  Athlone, 
its  occurrence  was  attributed  to  the  situation  of  the 
general  hospital,  which  heretofore  was  placed  so  close 
to  the  river,  that,  in  winter,  the  walls  were  washed  by 
the  current,  and,  in  summer,  exposed  to  the  effluvia 
arising  fVor.i  ])iitrid  aninialcula?,  and  aquatic  vege- 
tables, when  the  waters  receded.*    The  most  peculiar 

*  As  i>  i^n-at  put  of  tlie  town  of  Athlonc  ii  situated  apon  low  groaad, 
equally  ex]ms€d  to  the  iiiiluciicc  of  miasiitata  from  tlie  water,  it  might  bt 
presumed,  that  iliarrha:u,  if  produced  from  kuch  a  source,  would  be  pre- 
valent tiierr  ;  yet  Dr.  Strea:i  suys  it  was  not,  and  speaks  of  his  owd  po- 
•-itivc  knowledge.  '•  Kc\ers,"  he  adds,  "of  the  low  nervous  type,  pio- 
perly  denominated  tyjihus,  arc  sometimes  epidemic  in  the  heat  of  summer 
and  autumn,  whicii  seem  to  arise  rather  from  the  neglect  of  tKe  people  in 
nut  kecpiu;:  the  houses  and  i)crM)Ds  clean,  than  from  any  other  caues.  Whibt 
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disease,  latterly  prevalent  amongst  the  troops  quMy 
tered  here,  consisted,  as  I  was  informed,  of  ophtiN^ 
mia,  arising,  as  it  was  believed,  in  great  measure,  from 
the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  gravel  and  walk; 
without  any  relief.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
sixty  or  seventy  men  from  one  regiment,  affected  at 
the  same  time.  In  other  respects,  the  airy  and  ele- 
vated situation  of  the  barracks,  might  be  supposed 
favorable  to  general  health. 

The  Bridge,  In  a  former  part  of  this  Survey,*  a 
brief  description  has  been  given  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  is  experienced  from  its  narrow- 
ness, in  a  place  of  such  great  and  continual  thorough- 
fare, pointed  out.  It  may  be  expedient  to  advert  again 
to  the  same  subject ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  a  curious 
monument,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  bridge, 
must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  This  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  sculptured  tablets  of  stone,  of  various  sizes, 
inserted,  not  without  due  regard  to  symmetry,  in  a 
wall  of  about  nine  feet  in  breadth,  rising  above  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  on  the  southern  or  lower  side, 
and  surmounted  with  a  pediment,  ornamented  with 
mouldings.  Some  of  the  tablets  also  are  decorated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  borders  richly  embellished. 
They  contain  figures  in  relief,  supposed  to  be  portraits 
of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 

a  great  portion  of  the  military  ia  the  temporary  hospital  died,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  remained  free  from  their  contagion,  and  consequent  mortality." 
He  thinks  the  current  of  the  river  might  carry  off  the  effluvia  generated  to 
the  south,  below  the  town,  whilst  no  wind  except  the  south,  which  rarely 
prevails  here,  could  convey  infection  to  the  town.  Thb  opinion  seems 
to  militate  against  the  former  one.  However,  the  military  hospital,  as  I 
have  stated,  has  been  moved  to  the  upper  ground,  away  from  the  water« 


•  Page  155. 
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the  bridge ;  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  varions 
devices,  mottos,  and  inscriptions;  and  beneath  these, 
in  one  large  compartment,  ranging  at  top  with 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
road,  an  inscription  in  large  Roman  capital  letters  in 
relief.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  it,  as  far  as  can 
be  effected,  through  the  medium  of  ordinary  types : 

THIS  BBIDGE  OF  ATHLONl  FROM  TBB  MAIKB 
BABTH  UNDER  TUB  WATEB  WAS  ERECTED  AKD  MA- 
DE, THE  NINTH  TEAR  OF  THE  EAION  OF  OUR  MO- 
ST DERE  SOVERAIGNB  LaDIE  ElIZABBTH,   BY   THB 

Grace  of  God  Queen  of  England  Frakcb  & 

Ireland  Defender  OF  THE  Faith  etc.bythedbvicbaiidob* 

DER  OF  Sir  Henry  Sidney  Knignt  of  tbb  most  mobil 

ORDER,  THE  2*  DAIE  OF  JULIE,  THEN  BEING  07  TBB  ATOEOf  38 

YERE,  L  President  of  the  counsel  in  Walis  and  ma- 

RCHIS  of  the  SABIE,  AND  L  DePUTY  GeNERAL  OF  TBIS  BIB 
M  AJE8T1S  REALM  B.  AND,  FINISHED  IN  LE8  THEN  DBS  YKAB  Bl 
THE  OUOD  INDUSTRIE  AND  DILIGENCE  OF  SiR  PeTSbLEWVS 
(^LRRK  CUANTOR  CaTIIEDKAL  CllURCH  OF  ChRIST 

Cnvucn  in  Dublin,  and  Steward  to  the  said  LDb- 

VUTIE,  in  w'  YEARE  was  BEGONE  and  finished  tbb  FAI- 

RE  NEWE  WOURKE,  IN  THE  CaSTHEL  OF  DuBLIN— BBSIDIS 

MANY  OTHER    NOTABLE   WORKS  DONE  IN    80DBI    O- 

THER  FLACIS  IN  TUB  REALME  ;  ALSOTHK  ARCH  REBEL 

*ANE  0NE\'L0VLK  Til  ROUEN  llltt  HEAD  SET  ON  TUB 

CAl  K  O)  Tin:  bAID  CA!<TEL.  CoYNO  AND  LI  VRY  ABOLI8HBD 

AND  III F.  IIULC  UEAI.M  IIROVGUT  INTO  SUCH  OBEDIENCE 

TO  IIFR  MaJESIIE  AS  THE  LIKE  TRANQUILITIE  PEACE  ANO 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

WHICH  IN  THE  MEMORY  OF  MANE  HATH  NOT  BENE  SBNBt 

•  Shane  O'Neil. 

t  Some  slight  variattoos  nay  be  observed  between  this  tiBBKiipt  tnj 
that  iQserted  in  Dr.  Strean's  Parochial  Survey,  already  quoted.  If  «no- 
neous,  I  roust  apologize  for  the  imperfection  of  the  copy,  aiadc  by  myatlf 
upon  the  spot. 
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The  letters  and  words  run  into  each  other,  and 
being  liable  to.be  bespattered,  and  consequendj  ot>- 
scured  by  the  mud  thrown  up  from  passing  carriages 
and  horses,  it  is  not  without  considerable  tnmble  and 
difficulty  that  the  inscription  can  be  read.  Much  to 
the  discredit  also  of  the  taste  of  the  town^s  folk,  who 
tolerate  the  practice,  printed  bills  and  notices  are  daily 
stuck  over  the  face  of  the  tablets,  so  as  occasionally 
to  obscure  altogether  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
monument. 

Amongst  the  tablets  in  the  upper  part,  appear  the 
following  inscriptions : 

**  In  the  reigne  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  II. 
1730,  this  part  of  the  bridge  heing  four  arches  in  y^  center 
was  undertaken  and  built  by  Benjamin  Price  at  the  expense 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Katherine  Jones  and  the  Corporation 
of  Athlone,  the  Hon.  CoP.  St.  George,  Sovereign." 

The  work  was  compleated  y^  year  foUowing  Wilhu.  Hand* 
cock  Esq.  Sovein.  Gustavus  HandcockEsq*  Supervise. 

Mr.  John  Plumer  and  Mr.  Edwin  Thomas,  Overfu^ers.f 

The  lower  central  tablet,  one  of  the  largest,  con- 
tains a  half  length  figure  in  relief,  headless  from  da« 
mage,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  drawn  sword  erect, 
whilst  the  left  rests  on  the  hip:  it  appears  clothed  in 
plate  armour.  In  the  upper  comer,  on  the  right,  ap- 
pears a  coat  of  arms  encircled  with  a  garter.  And  in 
the  lower  comer,  on  the  same  side,  these  letters : 

*  I  have  copied  this  inscription  from  Dr.  Strean's  Parochial  Suhrey ; 
as  the  original,  if  it  still  existed  in  its  place,  was  entirely  concealed  by  the 
printed  placards  stuck  over  it. 

3  z 
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*•*  INVI 
DIANOTI 
OB 

Above  this,  on  a  tablet  curiously  bordered,  are  the 
arms  of  the  Queen,  with  her  initials  E.  R.  at  top, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  but  separated  hj  it, 
the  words — 

God  SAVE  qwen  xlizab. 

Below  the  tablet  the  following  mandate : 

GEV.  TO.  CESAR.  THAT.  W 
IS.  CESABS.  AND.  TO.  GOD 
THAT  WHICHE  IS.  GOIS. 

MAT  22. 

To  the  right  of  the  half  length  figpare,  in  a  tablet 
eighteen  inches  high  by  twenty-one  broad,  a  man 
armed  cap-a-piet  in  plate  armour,  standing,  holding 
in  the  left  hand  a  halberd  or  battle  axe,  and  in  the 
right  a  broad  arrow  head ;  a  dog  sits  at  his  feet :  his 
name  and  designation,  separated  into  two  parts  by  the 
extended  right  arm,  appears  thus : 

KODARTS 

DAMPORT 
AN. OVER 

SEER  OF  THY 
S  WORKVS 

But  the  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
curious  conjectures,  is  oue  contained  in  a  tablet,  two 
fcet  six  inches  high  and  two  feet  wide,  next  to  the 
Queen's  arms,  on  the  left  or  Leinster  side.    It  con- 
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sisU  of  a  man  in  a  clerical  gown,  with  a  girdle  rouiid 
his  waist,  his  right  hand  held  out  as  if  iu  the  act  of 
firing  what  has  been  taken  for  a  pistol,  but  if  so,  most 
radely  represented.  On  each  side  of  the  figure,  which 
is  in  relief,  the  following  Words : 


P.BO 

L»,. 

CInico 

D<~|» 

nue 

Di.,«>«l 

hojn 

<TlkP. 

which  Dr.  Strean  thinks  may  he  read  thus : 

"  Petro  hawyi  derico,  domiu  nortne  diipeiiMlori :  bujut 
opem  Pnesidi." 

He  adds  the  followiog  dcscviptiou  and  tvaditiou  : 

"  In  the  above  compartment  of  the  moDument  ii  the  figure 
of  the  peraoD  tberetn  mentioned  in  his  gown ;  in  hin  light 
hand,  there  is  %rhat  U  eaid  and  might  !>e  supposed  to  be  a 
pistol,  if  the  part  which  repceBenls  tbo  barret  wero  not  twisted 
like  a  n^.  On  this  pistol  there  is  the  figure  of  a  rat,  in  the 
attitude  of  biting  the  thumb  which  holds  the  pistol.  The  tra- 
ditional account  of  iho  subject  of  Iho  cumpartuignt,  is,  that  the 
above  meulioncd  Rev.  Peter  Lcwys,  was  an  English  monk, 
who  conformed  to  the  PtoloataDt  religion,  and  on  coining  to 
Ireland  waa  appointed  chanter  of  Christ  Church.  Being  a 
a  man  of  superior  abihties,  when  the  bridge  of  Athlone  waa 
building,  he  waa  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland, 
to  superintend  thb  and  other  worka  then  carrying  on  there. 
Here  i^d  wherever  he  went,  a  ret  followed  and  hannted  him 
by  day  ai^I  by  night :  however  anxious  to  rid  bimaelf  from  so 
tronblesome  an  attendant,  he  could  neither  escape  from  nor 
kill  it :  where  he  travelled,  it  travelled ;  and  where  he  slept,  it 
slept,  continuing  its  persecution  to  the  last  of  bis  days.  One 
day,  having  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  of  Atblooe, 
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after  he  had  descended  from  the  pulpit,  all  the  coi 
excepting  the  clerk  having  withdrawn,  this  rat  made  iti  ap- 
pearance, when  Mr.  Lewys  preiented  a  piftol,  with  which  he 
was  always  prepared  to  shoot  it;  hut  such  was  the  sageci^  aad 
quickness  of  this  unaccountable  animal,  that  it  afoided  tte 
bhot  by  leaping  on  the  pistol,  and  biting  the  thumb  which 
held  it,  thereby  inflicting  a  wound,  which,  from  the  laceratioo 
of  the  nerve,  being  succeeded  by  a  lock-jaw,  not  hmg  after  ter- 
minated in  his  death. 

"  However  ridiculous  this  tradition,  as  the  relation  of  it 
may  possibly  excite  inquiry,  and  thereby  lead  to  the  tne  lus- 
tory  of  the  subject,  it  is  given  as  received  from  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants of  the  place,  among  whom,  there  are  some  who  do  not 
refuse  it  credit.*' 

Besides  these  several  tablets  composiug  the  monu- 
luent  proper,  a  small  stone,  sculptured  in  relievo,  ap- 
pears inserted  in  the  outer  wall  of  one  of  the  mills  ou 
the  bridge  towards  the  Leinster  side,  representing  a 
boar,  to  which  a  tradition  is  attached,  that  it  marks 
the  place  where  a  wild  boar  was  killed,  after  a  long 
chacc  and  desperate  conflict.^  But  with  more  justice, 
I  suspect  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
bome  coat  of  arms,  for  besides  the  boar,  there  is  a  aer- 
2)ent  and  fragment  of  a  garter  border.  Probablj  after 
having  been  removed  from  its  original  place,  it  may 
have  been  built  into  the  wall  from  fancy. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  passage  across  the  river, 
prior  to  the  erection  of  this  bridge  in  the  days  of  EUsa- 

*  I  aui  Dot  awaic  of  wilil  boaii  having  been  indigcnouip  or  of  evci 

liaving  bci'u  coiniiioii  in  Ireland.    My  friend  and  neighbour  Sir  G 

<•' ,  imported  one  from  Italy,  and  tent  it  a  present  lo  the  Earl  of 

K .  in  ulioab  cxtensivu  dt'u>c»DG  it  was  expected  to  find  a  suitable 

langc  :  but  its  fii^t  exploit  having  been  lo  rip  open  an  ass,  it  quickly  fcH 
nut  of  fa\our. 
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betb,  no  very  distinci  iDfoiTnatioo  appears  to  exist> 
EDOOgh  has  been  Baid  of  the  ford,  to  shew,  that  the 
commanication,  by  its  means  aloue,  must  have  been  at 
all  seasons  preearions,  and  in  winter  for  the  greater 
part  impracticable.  But  abridge  of  some  Sort  was  pro* 
bably  built  very  early ;  for  aceoidii^  to  Mr.  Archdall, 
who  quotes  from  King,  in  the  year  1S79  King  Ed- 
ward I.  granted  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey  the  weirs  and 
fisheries  of  Atfalone,  and  also  the  tolU  of  the  bridge. 

Corporation,  Athlone  is  a  oorporation  and  bbrongfa, 
created  by  King  James  I.,  consiadng  of  a'sovHcign,' 
two  bailiffs,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  onlitnited  num- 
ber of  fieemen ;  who,  before  the  Uuion,  returned  two 
meuibei's  to  parliament,  but  since  that  period  ihey 
only  return  one. 

By  their  charter  the  corporation  is  empowered 
to  hold  a  court  every  three  weeks,  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and  the  so- 
vereign to  decide  Bummarily  for  any  debt  not  exceed- 
ing five  sbilUngs.  "  Itis  also  empowered  to  hold  that 
species  of  court  denominated  P'U:  poudri- o\  Cvriapedh 
pulverizati  i  and  a  moat  usefnl  sort  of  court  this  is, 
as  it  is  calculated  for  administering  justice  for  all  in- 
juries done  daring  the  fair  j  hut  extends  no  farther, 
and  is  thus  framed  to  promote  and  protect  the  trade 
of  the  place  where  the  fair  is  held.  By  deciding 
disputes  as  speedily  as  dust  can  fall  from  the  feet ; 
or  before  the  litigating  parties  could  have  time  to 
wipe  the  dust  off  their  feet"* 

Tolls,  Sfc.  The  tolls  and  pontage  (that  is,  a  dis- 
tinct toll  for  cattle  passing  the  bridge)  are  vested  one 

"  Puocbial  Survej  of  Si.  Ptiei'i. 
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half  in  the  corporation  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  incorporated  society  for  promotiDg  charter 
schools.f    Dr.  Strean  observes,  that  ^^  a  legal  and 
spirited  opposition  to  the  extortion  practised  in  the 
collection  of  tolls,  in  some  other  towns,  has  been 
made  with  success;  which,  (the  extortion  it  is  pre- 
sumed,) though  it  loudly  calls  for  correction  and  pu- 
nishment in  many  places,  he  has  never  known  to  re- 
quire animadversion  in  Athlone/*    Few  yean,  how- 
ever had  passed  over  from  the  time,  when  this  passage 
was  published,  until  the  animadversion  upon  the  tolls 
at  Athlone  became  as  severe,  and  as  loud  as  in  any 
other  town  in  the  island ;  and  the  most  decided  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  payment.    Here,  as  in  other  places, 
the  question  was  raised,  whether  tolls  could  of  right 
be  levied,  if  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been 
originally  instituted  were  neglected.    The  bridge,  it 
was  contended,  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  present 
state  and  actual  wants  both  of  the  town  and  of  the 
country.    The  means  afforded  for  weighing  potatoes 
and  corn  in  the  market,  for  which  tolls  were  also 
charged,  whatever  they  might  formerly  have  been, 
were  then  quite  insufficient  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, with  the  increased  markets,  and  increased  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  more  particularly  the  thousands  of  barrels 
purchased  by  distillers  and  brewers.  Cars,horMS,  and 
drivers,  were  commonly  detained  to  a  late  hour,  and 
in  winter  too,  by  the  imperfect  tedious  manner  in 
which  the  business  was  performed.    Investigations 
took  place,  and  a  suit  at  law  was  instituted  to  try  the 

t  Parochial  Survey  of  St.  Peter's. 
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right ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  populace,  apprized 
of  what  was  doicg,  became  impatient ;  might  was  set 
up  against  light,  aud  scenes  of  violence  took  place  of 
the  most  revolting  nature.  lu  the  contentions  be- 
tweeo  the  people,  who  were  bent  upon  forcing  od 
their  cattle  without  payment,  and  the  toll  collectors 
who  repelled  them,  cudgels  were  used  on  both  sides, 
and  the  uufortunate  animals  which  were  the  mere  im< 
mediate  objects  of  strife,  not  unfrequently  had  theic 
horns  beaten  off  in  the  Iray-  At  last,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, a  tenniDatioQ  was  .put  to  these  oulngeons  pxo- 
ceedings ;  the  tolls  were  modified  or  abolished ;  and  to 
ease  the  more  humble  classes,  the  distillers  and  brew- 
ers agreed  to  pay  certain  rates  on  the  com  weighed  in 
their  own  scales,  on  their  own  premises. 

Whatever  the  benefit  derived  from  good  and  suffi- 
cient highways  may  be,  public  convenience  is  yet  more 
concerned  where  there  are  deep  rivcre  to  traverse;  for 
without  a  bridge  a  journey  may  be  impeded,  and  a  bad 
one  ever  becomes  a  primary  subject  of  complaint.  That) 
at  Alblone,  has  long  been  condemned  by  every  person 
who  has  had  the  misery  ofbeing  obliged  to  cross  it  on  a 
crowded  market  day;  neither  has  its  most  inconve- 
nient narrowness  been  overlooked  by  the  local  autho- 
rities.  Various  plans  for  its  improvement  have  been 
suggested,  and  one  in  particular  for  enlarging  the 
way,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £9000,  had,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, been  submitted  to  the  grand  juries  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  with  an  invitation  to  contribute  to 
the  expense ;  but  so  long  as  an  unapplied  fimd  ex- 
isted, or  ought  to  have  existed,  derivable  from  tolls 
levied  on  the  score  of  pontage,  it  was  conceired  unfair 
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to  levy  a  new  tax  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  invitation  was  refused  on  every  side. 

From  the  inscription  on  the  monument  on  the 
bridge,  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  1737,  the  four  mined  arches  of 
the  bridge  had  been  repaired,  at  the  expense  of  the 
corporation  of  the  town,  and  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Catherine  Jones.^    And  if  the  cost,  as  may  be  pre* 
sumed,  was  then  defrayed  out  of  a  particular  re- 
venue for  the  purpose,  enjoyed  by  the  corporation, 
the  accumulation  of  that  revenue  during  a  period  of 
nearly  ninety  years,  ought  seemingly  to  have  supplied 
a  fund  amply  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
of  the  first  order.    Be  the  circumstances,  however, 
what  they  may,  the  public  suffers  materially  irom  the 
state  of  the  bridge ;  and,  if  the  local  constituted  autho- 
rities have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
remedy  the  grievance,  it  is  high  time  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  interfere,  and  cause  a  better 
communication  to  be  opened  through  a  district,  ad- 
mitted to  be  amongst  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
island. 

HouseSf  streets^  8fc.  The  town  of  Athlone  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Shannon  into  two  not  very  unequal 
divisions,  which  stand  in  different  parishes,  different 
counties,  different  provinces;  and  although  the  dis- 
tinction of  English  and  Irish  town  is  now  obliterated, 
yet  that  of  the  Connaught  and  Leinster  side  is  still 

*  Of  the  Doble  family  of  Ranclagh.  Richard  Lord  RaMlagh  had  made 
the  incorporated  society  trustees  for  a  coasiderable  donatiim  of  propeitjf, 
and  half  the  tolls,  as  already  stated,  went  to  the  society :  hence,  appuCDtlj, 
the  connexion  of  the  name  of  Lady  Catherine  with  the  corporation,  in  the 
inscription  communicative  of  the  restoration  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge. 
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commonly  maintained.  The  town  on  the  Connai^ht 
and  Roscommon  shore  lies  within  the  parish  of  St 
Peter,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin.  A  celebrated  abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  called  Monasterhiiii  de  Iniio- 
centia,  and  belonging  to  the  Benedictines  or  Cister* 
cians,  was  founded,  according  to  Ware,  in  the 'year 
1214,*  near  the  river;  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  re« 
mains.  If  soj  it  was  only  two  years  subsequent  to  the 
foundation,  namely,  in  1216,  that  King  John  gave  a 
grant  of  four  carrucaies  of  land  in  fee  at  Lagscueth, 
in  exchange  for  the  site  on  which  he  erected  the  cas- 
tle of  Athlone;  besides  certain  perquisites.  The  pre-> 
sent  church  is  supposed  to  stand  within  the  former 
precincts  of  the  abbey. 

Dr.  Strean  enumerates  in  this  part  of  Athlone  ten 
streets  and  fifteen  lanes :  but  these  are  so  irregular  and 
so  blended  into  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro-. 
nounce  in  many  instances  where  they  begin  or  end. 

On  passing  into  the  Connaught  town  from  the 
bridge,  and  advancing  straight  forward,  a  considerable 
flat  space  nearly  on  a  level,  first  appears,  on  one  side  of 
which,  alone,  to  the  south,  there  are  houses,  whUst  the 
other  is  occupied  by  the  lofty  walls  which  sustain  the 
castle  mound.  In  this  open  space,  a  weekly  market  is 
held,  and  it  is  rarely  destitute  of  stalls  during  any  of  the 
intervening  days ;  but  the  principal  meat  market, 
which  is  well  provided  with  shambles,  is  situated 
within  an  enclosure,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town.  A  passage  opens  from 
it  to  the  water,  a  circumstance  highly  conducive  to 

*  Ware  Monast. — Archdall's  Athlooie.   - 
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neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  which  can  leave  no  valid 
grounds  of  excuse  for  their  non-observance. 

The  houses  which  front  to  the  open  space  below 
the  castle  walls,  contain  the  principal  shops  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  Those  for  hardware  appeared  supe- 
rior to  any  on  the  Leinster  side,  and  there  were 
besides,  some  considerable  cloth  shops;  but  the  other 
part  of  the  town  was,  on  the  whole,  better  provided 
with  shops  for  fancy  articles.  In  no  part  of  Ireland, 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  have  I  seen 
more  urbanity,  or  more  civility  and  attention  to  cus- 
tomers, than  in  the  shops  of  Athlone :  perhaps  this 
may  be  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  officers  of  a  numerous  garrison : 
but  I  pretend  not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so. 

On  the  low  ground,  behind  this  place,  the  streets 
are  obscure,  and  bounded  in  great  part  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  distilleries,  tanneries,  &c. 

Here,  for  a  while,  I  was  puzzled  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  circular  arch,  leading  into  a  large  yard,  the 
key-stone  of  which  bore  a  sculptured  head,  with  the 
initials  I.  B.,  one  letter  on  each  side :  above  this  was 
another  head,  with  the  words  St.  Peter^s  Post; 
and  engraved  on  the  stones  of  the  arch,  the  following 
distich  : 

O  may  not  Will  o*  Wisp 

Satan's  &  .Tacky 

agents  enter  the  printer 

After  several  inquiries,  I  learned  that  the  words 
had  ))cen  carved  by  order  of  a  former  proprietor,  upon 
having  established  his  right  at  law  to  the  premises, 
against  certain  |>artics  designated  by  the  nick  names 
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of  Will  o'  Wisp  and  Jacky  the  printer,  who  had  en 
dearoured  to  evict  his  interest. 

The  Roscommon  or  Connaught  division  of  the  town 
of  Athlone  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  one  extending  along  the  flats,  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  bridge,  the  other  covering  the  hill 
above  the  castle,  and  these  are  connected  by  various 
winding  irregular  streets  along  the  slope;  the  two 
leading  ways  run  one  on  each  side  of  the  castle,  which 
stands  perfectly  insulated.  Along  that  nearest  the 
river,  there  are  houses  on  one  side  alone,  the  fronts 
facing  the  castle,  the  rears  extending  down  to  the  water ; 
these  are  intersected  by  some  short  lanes  or  passages, 
the  veriest  sinks  of  abomination  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  principal  entrance  into  the  barracks  from  the  town, 
is  from  this  latter  street.  Facing  the  esplanade  of 
the  castle  on  the  upper  side,  a  row  of  houses  connects 
the  two  leading  ways  up  to  the  hill.  All  these  houses 
are  laid  out  with  shops  below.  The  buildings  along 
the  slope  next  the  river  are  old,  and  generally  of  small 
size,  those  on  the  esplanade  better;  but  the  largest 
and  firmest  built  houses,  which  appear  also  to  be 
amongst  the  oldest,  are  situated  on  the  flats,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church.  Throughout  the  town,  a  total 
absence  of  symmetry  is  observable,  whether  in  refe- 
rence to  the  style  of  the  houses  or  the  alignement  of 
the  streets ;  and  the  mixture  of  poor  and  indifferent 
houses  with  those  of  a  better  description,  is  utterly 
destructive  of  neatness.  The  streets  are  badly  paved, 
and  the  ways  ill  maintained.  The  best  private  houses 
of  Athlone,  and  the  only  street  having  pretensions  to 
cleanliness,  are  situated  on  the  Leinster  division  of 
the  town ;  on  the  same  side  stand  the  only  two  houses 
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which  deserve  the  name  of  inns,  and  these  are  veiy 
indifferent,  although  the  business  is  considerable. 

On  the  Connaught  side,  on  the  flats,  stand  the  two 
distilleries  with  their  extensive  com  stores;  one  of  the 
two  breweries ;  the  tannery ;  and  on  the  hill,  the  post 
office,  the  sessions  house;  and  as  already  deeciibedy 
the  barracks. 

The  Sessions  House  is  a  wretched  place,  discredit- 
able to  the  town,  not  merely  on  account  of  die  poor 
accommodation,  but  its  61thy  state.  It  was  used  when 
I  saw  it  as  a  potato  store;  the  dock  was  filled  with  ve* 
getables,  and  the  court  strewed  with  putrid  leaves. 

The  following  is  my  enumeration  of  the  houses  in 
the  Connaught  division  of  the  town. 
67  houses  of  3  stories. 
2     do.  do.  of  superior  quality. 

157     do.     of  2  stories,  some  of  these  thatched. 
7     do.  do.  of  superior  quality. 

211  cabins  of  a  single  story,  mostly  thatched. 

But  several  rows  of  cabins  which  had  been  latterly 
built,  were  all  slated.  New  houses  of  two  and  three 
stories  were  in  progress,  principally  along  the  line  of 
the  main  street,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  leading  oat  to 
the  Ballinasloe  road.  These  were  all  fitted  with  shops 
in  the  lower  part.  Narrow  lanes  and  closes  abound, 
in  which  cabins  of  the  meanest  description  are  hud* 
died  together,  inhabited  by  people  whose  appearance 
gave  indication  of  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation, 
llic  looks  of  the  men  and  women  were  sallow  and 
unhealthy ;  their  only  covering  rags ;  the  crying  and 
wailing,  scolding  and  beating,  at  once  betrayed  suffer- 
ing and  ill  temper  ;  whilst  the  violent  expressions  of 
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passion  were  interrupted/  at  intervals^  by  wild  songb 
and  merriment  of  the  coarsest  description. 

The  dirt  and  filth  of  these  places  are  disgusting  ill 
the  highest  degree,  and  can  scarcely  fail  cf  being  in- 
jurious to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  town.  Aftet 
walking  for  a  while  through  the  crowded  and  narrow 
streets,  it  is  quite  a.  relief  to  enter  into  the  squares  of  . 
the  barracks ;  to  behold  one  place  at  least,  where 
neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness  preyail,  and  to  find 
pure  uncontaminated  air  to  brrathe. 

The  houses  are  built  generally  of  limestone.  Bricks, 
however,  are  abundant,  and  very  eh^ap.  Excellent 
clay  for  making  them  is  found  on  the  baiiks  6f  the 
Shannon,  two  miles  below  the  town,  and  also  turf  for 
burning  them.  Ten  and  twelve  shillings  per  thoodand 
was  an  ordinary  price;  but  it  fluctuates  froiUi' eight 
shillings  to  fifteen. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel^  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  rather  to  the  westward,  stands  in  an  opefi  space; 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  lifnits  of 
the  ancient  abbey :  it  is  a  capacious  edifice.  There  is  a 
tninor  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, but  in  an  obscure  situation,  attached  to  the 
house  of  a  religious  order. 

Public  houses.  The  public  houses  on  the  Con- 
naught  side  of  the  town,  by  my  enumeration,  amounted 
to  forty-two.  Dr.  Strean,  who  wrote  his  Survey  of  St* 
Peter's  parish  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  esti- 
mates them  at  thirty-three.  In  the  whole  town,  in- 
clusive of  both  sides  of  the  river,  I  was  informed,  that 
there  existed  a  short  time  before  my  visits  at  least  ond 
hundred  houses,  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits.  Great 
profligacy  of  every '  description  prevails  in  those  of 
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the  more  humble  description,  and  the  diflEiculty  of 
preserving  discipline  amongst  the  troops,  more  parti- 
cularly  amongst  the  Irish  regiments,  is,  conseqnentlji 
found  to  be  in  general^  very  considerable  in  these 
quarters. 

Mendicity  prevails  in  and  about  Athlone  to  a  la- 
mentable extent,  but  more  particularly  within  the 
town.    According  to  Dr.  Strean's  opinion,  the  donar 
tions  and  bequests  made  by  pious  men  to  the  poor  of 
both  the  parishes  of  the  town,  have  tended  decidedly 
to   augment  it.    He  thinks  that  beggars  come  not 
only  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  but  from  England 
and  Scotland,  and  that  several  settle  in  the  town  to 
become  entitled  to  the  charity.    Athlone  being  one, 
indeed  the  principal  of  the  great  passes  across  the 
Shannon,  between  Connaught  and  Leinster,  brings 
many  poor  people  through  it,  in  search  of  better  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  families ;  and  the  nnmbers 
of  the  destitute  are  further  augmented  by  the  soldien* 
wives  and  followers,  with  their  children,  who  are  left 
behind  when  the  regiments  arc  ordered  on  foreign 
service ;  besides  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
die  in  the  garrison.    These  evils,  as  Dr.  Strean  seems 
to  think,  might,  in  some  degree,  be  diminished,  if  the 
grand  juries  exercised  the  powers  vested  in  them  by 
tlie  11  and  12  George  III. — "  to  erect  corporations  in 
every  county   for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  build 
houses  of  industry  for  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars.*' 
'^  If  these  powers,"  he  adds,  ^^  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  has  furnished,  were  brought  into  operation, 
the^most  salutary  effects  might  be  produced  in  this 
town ;  and  the  means  of  still  greater  improvement 
might  be  afforded,  by   freeing  it  of  a  multitude  of 
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common  prostitutes,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  in- 
fest the  streets,  as  well  as  the  hedges  and  ditches 
about  the  town,  not  only  to  the  destructien  of  the 
morals  of  th6  present  as  well  as  the  rising  generation, 
but  even  in  violation  of  common  decency:  vice  not 
hiding  its  deeds  in  darkness,  but  boldly  stalking 
abroad  in  open  day."  Evils  of  this  description  are, 
however,  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  garrison  towns, 
and  where  the  troops  are  numerous  and  frequently 
changed,  may,  unhappily,  be  considered  as  almost  ir- 
remediable. 

Customs.  ^*  The  lespect  to  Sunday  and  every  regard 
for  it,  is  considered  at  an  end  as  soon  as  public  prayers 
are  over;  and  the  remainder,  as  matter  of  course,  is  de- 
dicated to  amusement,— to  ball  playing,  dancing,  &e**'* 
*^  There  are  dances,"  says  Dr.  Strean,  ^^  called  cakes,  on 
account  of  a  large  cake  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  dia- 
meter, which  is  lud  on  a  circular  board  of  nearly  simi- 
lar breadth,  elevated  on  a  pde  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
or  not  unfrequently  on  a  churn  dash.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  this  cake  is  ornamented  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  in  autumn  crowned  with  apples  fanci- 
fully arranged.  At  the  end  of  the  dance,  this  cake 
in  early  days,  was  usually  given  to  the  best  female 
dancer,  to  be  divided  by  her,  as  she  thought  fit,  among 
the  company ;  and  the  judgment  was  generally  given 
not  in  favour  of  the  most  elegant  dancer,  but  of  her 
who  held  out  longest.  But  this  mode  of  deciding 
who  is  to  gain  the  cake,  has  been  changed  for  one 
less  conducive  to  emulation,  while  it  is  productive  of 
greater  immoralities  than  were  originally  attendant 

*  Survey  of  St.  Peter's  Parish. 
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on  those  meetings :  for  the  young  fellow  who  has  pro- 
cured money  enough  for  the  occasion,  takes  down  the 
cake  at  any  time  of  the  evening  he  thinks  fit,  tlnows 
it  into  the  lap  of  any  g^rl  he  chooses  to  mark  crat  as 
his  favourite,  carries  her  and  the  cake  into  the  public 
house,  contiguous  to  which  the  dances  are  always  hdd, 
where  he  treats  the  company,  after  dividing  the  cake, 
and  getting  as  many  to  join  him  as  the  strength  oi 
his  purse,  inclination  for  drinking,  and  other  sports 
or  vices  have  attractions  for ;  these  spend  the  night  in 
carousing  to  intoxication,  and  iu  uncontrolled  dissi- 
pation.    The  cake  is  usually  provided  by  a  person 
who  sells  beer  or  spirits  near  the  place  of  assembling, 
whether  licensed  or  not,  to  whose  sole  benefit  the  as- 
semblage redounds."    At  these  dances  the  young  of 
both  sexes  meet  in  vast  multitudes,  and  seldom  withoat 
incurring  some  expenses,  which,  though  slight,  the 
earnings  of  the  day  labourer,  or  apprentice,  or  jouroey- 
man,  arc  not  adequate  to  defray  :  hence,  as  Dr.  Strean 
surmises,  arise  misdemeanours  of  various  descriptions  to 
procure  the  means  of  participating  in  these  illicit  in- 
dulgences, which,  from  step  to  step,  lead  the  unfortn- 
natc  victims  on  to  burglaries,  robberies,  and  other 
outrages  on  society, 

"  Though  there  are  some,"  adds  Dr.  Strean,  "  who, 
looking  no  farther  than  the  simple  act  of  dancing* 
round  a  pole  on  those  occasions,  are  pleased  to  call  it 
an  innocent  amusement,  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed; yet  will  any  one  who  considers  the  conse- 
quences of  such  assemblages,  so  far  deceive  himself 
and  others,  by  calling  them  innocent,  while  they  are 
tlic  baleful  sources  of  such  vices  as  flow  from  them, 
ramified  into  numerous  branches  of  moral  turpitude 
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and  political  evil  ?    Whether  they  do  not  produce  dis*- 
tressy  poverty,  and  want,  may  easily  be  nnderstood.*' 

No  person,  however,  will  contend,  that  the  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  deprived  of  amusement ;  and  the 
great  object  should  be,  to  keep  it  within  rational 
limits,  and  to  direct  it  if  possible  into  a  harmless 
course. 

**  Another  custom"  says  Dr.  Strean,  **  is  usual 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  of  Athlone. 

^^  On  the  eve  of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  great  saintSf 
whose  day  still  continues  to  form  an  important  epoch 
in  the /calendar,  the  11th  day  of  November,  every  fa- 
mily (more  particulariy  in  the  country  part  of  the 
parish)  kills  an  animal  of  some  kind  or  other ;  those 
who  are  rich  a  cow  or  sheep,  others  a  goose  or  turkey ; 
while  the  still  poorer,  who  cannot  provide  an  animal 
of  greater  value,  kill  a  cock  or  a  hen,  and  sprinkle 
the  threshold  with  the  blood,  and  do  the  same  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  house :  this  ceremony  is  performed 
to  exclude  every  kind  of  evil  spirit  from  the  dwelling 
where  the  sacrifice  is  made,  till  the  return  of  the  same 
day  in  the  following  year.  Does  not  this,"  adds  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  ^'  look  like  a  continuance  of  the  command 
given  to  the  Jews  (Exodus,  xii.  3,  et  subseq.)  *  to 
take  every  man  a  lamb,  &c.  and  kill  it  in  the  even- 
ing :  and  to  take  of  the  blood  and  strike  it  on  the  two 
side  posts,  and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the  houses."* 
Dr.  Strean  considers  this  as  a  remnant  of  Jewish 
sacrifices,  carried  down  into  Christianity ;  but  if  so, 
the  custom  should  be  much  more  generally  diffused 
through  the  country  than  it  appears  to  be.  The 
subject  would  lead  into  a  very  wide  field  of  discussion, 
if  pursued  with  earnestness  and  diligence,  but  it  is 
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enough  in  this  place  merely  to  have  mentioned  the 
eustom,  without  searching  into  its  origin. 

I  must  stijl  make  one  more  quotation  fimn  Dr. 
Strean:  **  another  custom  or  religious  adoration  is 
that  of  praying  to  the  moon,^  the  first  time  that  lumi- 
nary is  seen  after  its  change.  This  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen  worship,  of  which 
Selden  de  Diis  Syriis  speaks,  as  related  in  the  Addit»- 
menta  M.  Andr.  Beyri,  p.  80,  where  he  quotes  a 
French  author,  saying  of  the  inhabitants  of  Irclaiid, 
^  lis  se  mettent  a  genoux  en  voyant  la  lone  noaveUe; 
et  disent  en  partaut  a  la  lune,  laisse  nona  anaii 
sains  que  tu  nous  as  trouve.'  Here  is  still  retained  a 
piece  of  the  religion  of  the  Fhcenicians,  who  at  one 
time  peopled  Ireland,  who  worshipped  the  ran  and 
moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven.  And  did  not  the 
Jews  also  offer  burnt  sacrifices,  and  drink  offerings,  in 
the  new  moons  ?" 

Parochial  Funds.  Besides  the  collections  made  in 
the  churches  on  Sundays,  there  are  two  charitable 
funds :  one  the  interest  of  £50,  bequeathed  bj  Robert 
Sherwood,  who  died  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish; 
the  other  arises  from  land  granted  by  an  ancestor  of 
Lord  Castlemainc,  by  deed  dated  9th  June,  1705,  the 
rent  of  which  is  to  be  distributed  by  the  repiesentative 

*  If  Athlone  really  derived  its  name  from  Uie  mooD,  and  had  ew 
been  dedicated  to  that  luminary,  it  is  quite  within  the  imnge  of  probabi- 
lity, considering  the  continu;\nce  of  other  customs  through  a  long  aeries 
of  ages,  that  prayers  might  still  be  oflTcrcd  to  it :  but  of  its  ever  having 
l)ccn  generally  customary  in  Ireland,  to  pray  to  the  new  moon,  1  am  not 
aware.  As  the  new  moon  marks  a  new  period,  it  may,  however,  be  wutl, 
just  as  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  to  offer  a  sort  of  with  or  pnyer, 
as  perhaps  it  might  be  called,  for  prosperity  and  health  during  iu  con- 
tinuance. 
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of  the  donor  to  certain  poor  of  tlie  parishes  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mary,  who  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  ministers  aud  clmrchwardena  of  said  parishes 
joiatlr.  The  amount  of  the  donation  is,  at  pzesent} 
thirty  pounds  per  annum.* 

Butineu,  in  general,  was  admitted  to  be  decidedly 
on  the  increase  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  although  oom> 
plaints  were  common  of  less  profits  being  made  now, 
than  formeriy.  The  many  additional  .shops  opened, 
BufBciently  explain  both  these  ciroumstanoea ;  com- 
merce must  have  extended  to  afford  them  snppon, 
whilst  individual  profits  may  have  diminished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  competition. 

The  people,  on  the  whole,  more  particularly  fe- 
males, are  allowed  to  be  better  clothed  uow  than  here- 
tofore, owing  to  the  low  prices  of  cottons,  &c. 

Goods,  as  I  have  already  explained,  arc  brought 
from  Dublin  by  the  canals,  and  also  by  direct  land 
carriage.  A  very  considerable  carrying  trade  lakes 
place  between  Athlone  and  BaUymalion,  on  the  Royal 
Canal. 

Athlone  was  the  only  place  within  the  county  of 
Roscommen,  where  I  observed  a  cabinet  maker>B  ware- 
bouse,  and  I  heard  of  none  other. 

Felt  hats  are  still  made  in  the  town,  and  the  place 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  their  manufacture ;  but 
with  the  facilities  of  conveyance  and  the  cheapness  of 
British  goods  of  a  superior  description,  many  ot  these 
coarse  articles  of  home  manufacture  are  in  less  de- 
mand. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 

"  Dr.  Stiean'i  Suivej. 
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quantity  of  spirits  made  at  the  distilleries ;  their  work- 
ing varies  considerably,  according  to  the  price  of  coro ; 
when  I  visited  the  place  they  were  at  a  stand.  A 
steam  engine  of  twenty  horse  power,  set  up  in  one  of 
those  distilleries,  was  found  to  be  worked  best  with 
turf.  The  provision  of  turf  was  immense ;  the  heaps 
larger  than  several  houses  together  of  three  stories. 
Coal  was  used  occasionally :  and  two  thousand  tons 
of  it  had  been  once  stored  to  shew  what  might  be 
done,  and  prevent  the  combinations  that  were  forming 
to  raise  the  price  of  turf. 

Turf  is  sold  by  the  box  of  tv/enty  cubic  feet 
4X2X2^  feet,  the  usual  price  40a.  for  a  hundred 
boxes. 

The  government,  for  barrack  use,  are  charged  com- 
monly 60s,  for  the  hundred  boxes ;  but  for  this  price 
turf  is  obtained  of  a  better  quality  than  that  employed 
in  the  distilleries. 

Although  artificers  in  various  branches  are  nume- 
rous in  Athlonc,  and  their  native  skill  is  improved  by 
association  with  the  ingenious  men  who  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  English  regiments  composing  the 
garrison,  yet  with  the  exception  of  the  distilleries, 
those  great,  lucrative,  but  baneful*  manufactories, 
none  other  of  any  importance  are  carried  on  in  the 
town. 

The  shops  which  are  numerous  rather  than  exten- 
sive, arc  almost  wholly  furnished  with  British  goods^ 
lirought  over  through  Dublin. 

*  Sec  in  the  roDcludiDj;  part  of  this  Survey  an  ciplanalion  of  the 

tcrni. 
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The  fscility  witb  which  things  of  creiy  description 
can  be  procured  from  Dublin,  whether  by  the  Royal 
Canal,  via  Ballymahon,  or  by  carriers  direct,  or  by  the 
coaches,  connected  with  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  su- 
perior articles  can  be  obtained  there,  induce  many 
persons  to  supply  their  wants  from  the  metropolis, 
through  ibe  assistance  of  friends ;  a  practice  militating 
against  ihe  imcresi.s  of  ilu'  shopkrojiers,  and  against 
which  they  are  naturally  prone  to  complain.  Ilu  t  another 
Bolution  might  probably  be  found,  in  the  deficiency  of 
capital  amongst  the  country  traders,  and  conseqaentty 
in  the  limited  assortment  of  goods  on  sale. 

I  saw  no  bookseller's  shop  in  Athlone ;  none 
which  gave  any  indication  of  a  taste  for  intellecblal 
pursuits,  or  for  the  more  refined  arts  or  elegancies  of 
life ;  and  according  to  the  information  I  reoeired  on 
the  spot,  for  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  from  personal 
experience,  during  the  single  week  I  lemaiQed^n  Ae 
place,  such  pursuits  are  rare. 

The  great  extent  of  flat  groimd,  consisling  pvioei^ 
pally  of  reclaimed  bog,  bordering  upon  the  Connaught 
side  of  the  town,  renders  it  ill  calculated  for  rillas; 
and  whatever  the  neighbourhood  affords  of  a  pleasing 
description  in  this  way,  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Yet  there  are  some  very 
beautiful  positions  on  the  western  shores  of  Lough 
Ree,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  town. 

The  suburbs,  consisting  mostly  of  poor  cabins,  ex- 
tend to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  canal, 
along  the  Ballinasloe  road. 

Temporary  lodgings  at  Athlone  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  strangers,  are  neither  good  nor  abandant. 
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although  it  is  always  the  seat  of  a  large  garrison :  the 
inns  are  very  indifferent 

With  respect  to  provisions^  the  markets  are  aban- 
dantly  supplied :  and  the  town  is  considered,  on  tlie 
whole,  one  of  the  cheapest  places  in  the  county. 

Common  schools  for  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, exist  in  sufficient  numbers:  but  the  want  of 
good  classical  schools  was  felt  and  lamented. 

St.  John's. 

The  position  of  St.  John's  upon  a  long  point,  ex- 
tending to  the  south-east,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  JRee, 
has  been  already  briefly  noticed  in  the  account  of  that 
lakc;^  but  as  its  military  antiquities  were  likely  to 
excite  more  interest,  after  those  of  Athlone  had  passed 
under  review,  the  description  of  them  has  been  re- 
served for  the  present  place. 

The  earliest  of  the  buildings  founded  here,  appears 
to  have  been  a  priory  for  Knights  Hospitallers,  or 
cross  bearers,  during  the  reign  of  King  John ;  accord* 
ing  to  some,  by  his  express  commands,  f  Mr.  Arch- 
dall  states,  that  the  place  was  known  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Randown,  or  Rinduin,  Teach-eon,  and 
St.  John's ;  but  the  latter  name  is  the  only  one  now 
used,  and  it  has  extended  to  the  parish,  in  the 
county  books,  and  the  grand  county  map :  but  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Register,  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  St.  John's,  and  the  parish  is  inserted  under  the 

•  Page  loO. 
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title  of  Irernoon.  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  cause 
of  these  discrepancies. 

Besides  the  priory,  there  was  a.  church  dedicated 
to  (he  Holy  Trinity  in  the  town  of  Rinduin  ;  a  power- 
ful castle  near  the  end  of  the  point ;  and  a  fortified 
wall  across  the  isthmus,  which  still  remains  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation.  The  distance  be- 
tween Athlone  and  St.  Johu's  is  about  seTen  miles 
Irish  or  nine  English. 

The  castle  occupies  a  rocky  emioeDce,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  water  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
point,  on  the  border  of  a  small  inlet,  known  by  the 
name  of  Safe  Harbour,  where,  as  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, the  armed  vessels,  heretofore  said  to  have  been 
employed  upon  this  extensive  sheet  of  water,  might 
have  remained  moored  in  security  under  the  walls  of 
the  fortress.  But  the  highest  ground  on  the  point, 
is  a  promontory  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
castle,  on  the  summit  of  which  stand  the  remains  of 
a  round  tower ;  not  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  butof  different  dimensions, although  its  origi- 
nal use  may  equally  admit  of  doubt  and  speculation ; 
since  it  might  have  answered  the  several  purposes  of  a 
watch  tower,  or  a  windmill,  or  a  place  of  recieadoD. 
Its  diameter,  within,  is  about  fourteen  feet,  and  the 
walls  are  four  feet  thick.  The  entrance  and  the  win- 
dow opposite  to  it,  face  to  the  water,  on  different  sides 
of  the  point,  commanding  most  pleasing  views  up  and 
down  the  lake.  The  window,  surmounted  by  a  flat 
rounded  arch,  about  seven  feet  in  height,  is  more  spa- 
cious than  usually  seen  in  such  a  building,  affording 
ample  light  to  the  chamber.  The  sides  of  the  pro- 
montQur  were  covered  with  a  thick  coppice  of  hazel, 
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outer  walls  being  entire,  and  its  great  tower  rising 
to  a  very  considerable  elevation :  but  the  edifice  on 
the  land  side  appears  almost  shapeless,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  ivy  with  which  it 
is  overrun,  originating  from  two  vast  flatted  stems 
which  spring  up  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  just  over 
the  long  fosse.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  them, 
and  found  the  one  to  be  four  feet  six  inches,  and  the 
other  seven  feet  five  inches  broad,  presenting,  though 
with  many  sinuosities,  an  undivided  face  of  bark 
from  side  to  side,  and  still  growing  with  great  vigour. 
I  cannot  call  to  recollection,  having  seen  a  more  vast 
and  uninterrupted  mass  of  ivy  foliage. 

The  great  tower  is  about  fifty  feet  broad  next  the 
fosse :  in  the  upper  story,  traces  of  windows  appear 
through  the  ivy,  and  of  small  watch  towers  at  the 
angles.  Like  the  other  great  castles  of  the  county,  it 
was  evidently  destroyed  by  violence,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  powerful  effects  of  gunpowder  could  have 
cast  down  the  prodigious  fragments  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, which  stand  insulated  in  the  inner  court.  The 
view  of  the  castle  is  extremely  pleasing  from  the 
water,  and  more  particularly  so  when  the  sheltered 
harbour  beneath  its  walls  receives  a  little  fleet  of  the 
beautiful  sailing  pleasure  boats,  which  are  used  upon 
this  lake,  the  gaiety  of  whose  ensigns  and  painted 
sides  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  sombre  tints 
of  the  ancient  ivied  walls,  and  the  grey  rocks  on 
which  they  repose. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  place  of  the  draw- 
bridge, over  the  great  fosse  on  the  land  side,  appear 
the  remains  of  a  church,  the  one,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 

4c 
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the  coDimcnccment  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Cla- 
nis,  archdeacon  of  Elphin.  Its  walls  are  in  sufficient 
preservation,  to  shew  the  dimensions  of  the  building; 
but  no  windows  or  door-ways  exist  to  give  any  idea 
of  its  style.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  sixty  feet,  of 
the  choir  thirty -three  feet ;  the  width  of  the  former 
twenty-four  feet,  and  of  the  latter  eighteen.  This 
church  probably  stood  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
town ;  but  not  a  trace  that  I  could  perceive,  remaiDS 
of  any  other  building  within  it ;  and  the  whole  space 
between  the  castle  and  the  fortified  wall  across  the 
isthmus,  was,  when  I  saw  it,  under  pasture  fields, 
divided  by  stone  fences. 

The  fortified  wall,  according  to  my  hasty  measure- 
ment, is  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  yards  in  length, 
from  water  to  water,  its  distance  from  the  castle  fosse 
being  seven  hundred  yards.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  an  arched  gateway,  with  its  defences  still  tolera- 
bly entire,  twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  presenting  a 
front  of  twenty-one  feet :  between  this  gate  and  the 
water  at  either  side,  there  are  square  towers,  at  un- 
equal intervals  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  yards,  ad- 
vanced about  thirteen  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the 
walls,  and  being  in  breadth  about  fifteen  feet:  in 
the  interior  the  dimensions  are  about  eight  feet  six 
inches.  These  towers,  doubtless,  afforded  stations  for 
the  archers ;  and  also  facilitated  the  access  to  the  pa- 
rapet and  banquette  of  the  wall.  Whether  there  ever 
had  been  a  fosse  on  the  outer  side,  I  am  unable  to 
say  ;  the  probability  is,  that  there  was ;  but  if  so,  the 
ground  has  been  levelled,  and  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  has  obliterated  its  lines.  The  building 
of  the  wall,  however,  appears  in  many  parts  to  have 
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been  hastily  executed,  and  cement  to  have  been  spa- 
ringly used,  yet  it  still  remains  a  most  interesting 
monument  of  the  military  works  of  past  ages. 

On  the  outer  side  of  this  wall,  nearly  where  the 
point  is  connected  with  the  main  land,  the  rude  re* 
mains  of  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  may  be  seen, 
which  evidently  have  been  in  use  much  later  than 
the  church,  and  a  burial  ground  connected  therewith 
seems  still  to  be  one  of  common  and  frequent  resort. 
The  soil  is  shallow  and  rocky,  and  the  abominable 
practice  of  leaving  bodies  imperfectly  interred,  is  com- 
mon here  as  in  similar  places.  The  smell  was  very 
offensive.  A  custom  also  obtains,  of  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  traces  in  any  other  place,  of 
leaving  on  the  graves  the  rude  biers,  usually  formed  of 
saplings  or  green  boughs,  on  which  the  bodies  have 
been  borne.  I  should  suppose,  that  at  least  a  score  of 
these  lay  quite  fresh  about  the  place,  and  nobody 
thought  of  removing  them« 

Near  this  burying  gi'ound,  appeared  the  lofty walUr 
of  a  spacious  garden,  with  some  beautiful  trees,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  bay,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
point,  a  modern  mansion  house,  one  of  the  most  plea- 
singly situated  on  the  whole  shores  of  Lough  Ree,  or 
indeed  in  the  whole  county,  its  contiguity  to  the  ce- 
metery alone  excepted ;  and  there  is  no  avoiding  such 
an  evil,  since  the  lower  classes  are  regardful,  even  to 
superstition,  of  the  place  where  their  ancestors  have 
been  deposited,  and  a  passage  for  access,  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  left  open.  When  I  visited  this  district  the 
house  was  empty,  and  either  passing  or  likely  to  pase^ 
into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors. 

The  place  generally  was  very  prettily  wooded;  the 
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space  iucluded  betweeu  the  fortified  wall  and  the 
castle,  must  also  have  had,  not  many  years  aince,  same 
very  grand  trees,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from 
the  stumps,  which  still  remained  nearly  even  with 

the  surface. 

As  to  the  past  history  of  this  very  interestiDg 
place,  it  is  involved  in  a  mysterioos  and  perhaps  now 
impenetrable  obscurity. 

Mr.  Archdall,  on  the  authority  of  Ware's  MSS. 
states,  that  the  English  strongly  fortified  the  castle  of 
Rinduin,  in  the  year  122(1 ;  and,  according  to  anony- 
mous annals  which  he  quotes,  Phelim  0*Conor  plan- 
(lered  and  pillaged  the  town  in  the  year  1237.  Harris, 
in  his  second  volume,  states,  that  in  the  year  1834, 
John  dc  Funtayns  was  constable  of  the  castle,  with 
an  annual  fee  of  £40  sterling,  a  large  sam  for  those 
times,  and  which  serves  to  mark  the  importance  of 
the  fortress. 

Such  arc  the  only  details  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  although  I  have  made  many  searches  and 
many  inquiries.  In  the  county  itself,  I  could  leam 
absolutely  nothing.  Tlie  editor  of  Grose  asserts,  that 
there  are  no  memorials  whate\'er  existing  of  this  old 
structure,  the  castle,  although  *^  its  elegantly  pictu- 
resque situation  must  delight  every  eye/'  That  it  was 
constructed  in  reference  to  naval  power  on  the  lake, 
seems  highly  probable ;  for  as  there  is  no  place  along 
the  shores  which  afl'ords  more  secure  anchorage,  and 
more  easily  ])rotectcd,  so,  whoever  had  possession  of 
tlie  castle,  must  have  iiold,  in  all  likelihood,  the  sujic- 
liority  on  the  waters.  The  peninsula  also,  must  have 
brcn  a  delightful  position  for  a  town ;  ^but  in  being 
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remote  from  a  leading  hi^^hway,  nii  essicntial  (|ualifi(;it- 
tion  for  conimerciiil  prosperity  was  warning, 

Othjimias,  but  in  a  style  dilTereiit  from  those  of 
St.  John's,  being  the  remains  of  an  old  mansion 
house,  stand  conspicuous  on  an  eminence  near  the 
bay  of  Kilmore,  about  two  miles  to  the  southward. 
They  contain  numerous  chimnies  and  giible  ends,  all 
firmly  built ;  and  the  windows  give  indication  of  the 
apartments  having  been  large  and  extensive.  The 
place  must,  in  its  day,  have  been  one  of  consequence, 
but  all  around  it  is  now  bleak,  and  the  only  babita- 
liouB  poor  cabins. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  barony  of  Athlonc, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Athlcague,  on  the 
side  of  a  valley  watered  by  the  Suck,  ruina  not  very 
dissimilar  in  character  may  be  seen  from  the  high 
road :  but  in  the  latter,  some  attention  had  been  paid 
to  defence,  as  a  rounded  tower  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  angles.  Both  edifices  were  substantially  built 
of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  country,  which  is  com- 
pact and  durable. 
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HALF  BARONY  OF  MOYCARNE. 

This  division  of  the  county  is  the  smallest  of  the 
six,  with  the  exception  of  Bally moe  half  barony. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  its  superficial  contents, 
constructed  from  the  marginal  notes  of  the  grand 
county  map. 

Arable.  Bog.  Water.  Total. 

10,170     -     8,098      -      20      -     18,288  Irish  acres. 

16,472     .    13,117     -      32      -     29,622  EngliBh  do. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  bog  to 
arable  ground,  is  considerably  greater  than  in  any  of 
the  other  parts  of  Roscommon,  whilst  that  of  the 
water  is  less.  And  yet,  as  this  half  barony  is  bounded 
along  fourteen  miles  of  its  frontier  at  the  least,  by 
the  river  Shannon  and  the  river  Suck,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  half  the  breadth  of  these  rivers  were  measured 
in,  the  water  must  amount  to  much  more  than  is  set 
down  :  it  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  twenty 
acres  merely  comprise  the  waters  in  the  interior  of  the 
half  barony.* 

Tlie  half  barony  of  Moycanie  is  traversed  by  two 
of  the  most  important  roads  in  the  whole  county,  the 

*  An  Irish  acri'  contains  7K40  square  yards,  which,  multiplied  by  20. 
;;iMs  IGti.BOO  s(piarc  yards. 

An  Irish  mile  contains  2210  yards,  which,  multiplied  by  14,  gives 
:U.:Ui()  yards. 

Now  :)l,:3(>0X''>=I<'>f».80()  square  yards:  but  the  average  breadths 
nf  the  Shiumitnand  the  Suck  arc  fai  Iryond  ten  yaxds. 
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one  leading  from  Ballinasloe  to  Athlone,  the  other  to 
Shannon  bridge ;  both  of  them  principal  and  direct 
highways  between  the  western  coast  and  the  capital ; 
and  consequently,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  side 
where  it  has  been  deemed  the  most  open  to  invasion. 
Lough  Ree,  and  the  bogs  along  the  narrower  parts  of 
the  Shannon,  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  these 
two  roads  and  of  Athlone  and  Shannon  bridges,  that 
a  direct  passage  could  be  effected  to  the  east  across 
the  river.  Each  bridge,  as  already  explained,*  is  de- 
defended  on  the  Connaught  side  by  a  t^te  de  poni, 
and  on  the  roads  of  approach  there  are  advanced  bat- 
teries and  redoubts. 

The  surface  of  the  country,  generally,  in  Moycame, 
is  flatter  than  in  other  parts  of  Roscommon,  and  these 
two  leading  roads,  which  are  maintained  in  admirable 
order,  run  upon  a  very  even  line;  yet  undulations  are 
not  wanting,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  half  ba- 
rony, ^ome  hills  intervene  in  the  midst  of  bogs.  These 
consist  principally  of  accumulations  of  limestone 
gravel ;  but  the  limestone  rock  also  appears  through 
the  surface  in  several  places. 

Gentlemen's  seats  are  scattered  through  it,  more 
particularly  on  the  elevated  grounds  in  the  centre,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  great  roads ;  and  plantations 
of  forest  trees  and  hedge-row  timber,  all  of  which  ap- 
peared in  a  remarkably  flourishing  state,  abound  near 
them,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
county*    It  was  in  this  barony  as  already  explained, 

•  Page  160. 
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that  I  met  with  the  best  sample  of  plantatiou  upou 
mere  bog.  Towards  the  Suck,  on  the  road  to  Shan- 
non bridge,  I  observed  one  of  the  few  places  which 
gave  indication  of  natural  woods,  springing  up  fipom 
old  stools. 

On  this  same  road  also,  for  the  first  time  within 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  I  saw  tobacco  under 
cultivation.  Two  small  enclosures  were  filled  with 
it,  and  the  plants  promised  well.  It  had  only  been 
lately  introduced  into  that  neighbourhod,*  by  a  per- 
son holding  a  very  small  portion  of  laud;  but  al- 
though such  a  circumstance  bespeaks  more  intelli* 
gencc  and  more  enterprise  than  are  commonly  dis- 
played by  people  in  the  same  sphere,  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  in  the  small  tenements,  is,  in 
no  wise,  superior  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  coun- 
try. The  resident  gentlemen  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  county,  set  the  example  of  the  best  tillage  and 
the  best  stock ;  but  improved  systems  are  commonly 
considered  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  have  litde 
or  no  capital,  and  such  is  the  condition  of  nearly  all 
the  small  farmers. 

There  is  no  considerable  village  in  Moycame, 
though  several  of  a  lesser  description,  and  many  ham- 
lets, arc  interspersed  through  the  hills,  near  turf  bogs, 
whence  fuel  can  be  procured  at  an  easy  rate. 

BalUnasloey  on  the  river  Suck,  is  the  chief  mart, 
both  for  the  sale  of  commodities  of  home  produce,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  ordinary  articles  in  demand.    The 

*  I  had  written  a  few  observations  upon  the  cultivation  of  tobicco. 
and  on  the  general  )>olicy  of  growing  it  in  Ireland,  but  at  the  «|Uettioa  has 
been  already  settled  by  a  prohibition,  it  would  be  superfluous  lo  introdvcc 
tlieiu  at  picseui. 
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general  position  of  tbie  town  has  been  already  ex- 
plained undeF  the  bead  of  the  rirrr  Suck,*  the  two 
parts  beiQ^  separated  by  a  sitccession  of  briilges,  and 
l^  CKQseways  across  islands,  amountiug  in  total  length 
to  five  hundred  yards,  from  side  to  side  of  the  rirer. 
The  main  l>ody-  of  the  town  lies  within  the  odubty  of 
Galway,  whilst  the  part  helon^n^  to  Roscommmt 
appears  rather  like  an  extended  rilh^.  Tet  -t^ 
baatle  which  gave  name  and  fermerly  importaOCO  M 
the  platie,  is  situated  on  the  Roseommon  thoit  of  the 
river:  The  principd  part  of  the  honses  '^ilotigiiig-  W 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  stand  on  oro  vf  the  )*< 
lands :  these  may  be  classed  as  follows  :"— 

4  bouses  of  3  stories,  slated. 

fi  ditto  of     2  ditto,  ditto. 

8  ditto  of     2  ditto,  thatched. 

6  cabins  thatched. 

A  lai^e  mill  and  malt  houses. 
To  the  east  of  the  river,  scattered  along^  ibo  higli 
road,  there  are  also  about  two  score  of  cabins  and 
small  houses. 

The  remains  of  the  castle,  which  was  one  of  the 
strong  holds  of  Connaught  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth) 
stand  on  the  Roscommon  main  shore,  on  'flat  ground, 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  walls^  as  noi^ 
seen,  probably  constituted  merely  the  outer  defence^ 
of  an  enclosure,  within  which  the  keep  was  situated ; 
they  form  a  square  of  about  ninety  yards,  with  robnd 
towers  at  the  angles ;  and  the  fosse  on  the  land  feidfl 
still  affords  a  channel  for  the  water,  which  flows  Itv 
from  the  river,  and  is  constantly  running.    A-  neai 

•  P.g«  10*. 
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house  of  moderate  size,  facing  the  road,  is  constructed 
on  the  line  of  the  walls  of  that  side,  the  offices  and 
the  gardens  of  which  lie  within  the  ancient  endoaurb 
The  place  goes  hy  the  name  of  the  Ivy  Castle.    A 
bridge  across  the  fosse  with  two  small  arches*  leading 
up  to  the  gateway  into  the  back  offices,  affirads  a 
pretty  little  subject  for  the  pencil ;  and  the  old  walls 
and  towers  extending  along  the  river  side,  covered  at 
top  with  ivy,  and  at  their  base  nearly  washed  fay  the 
clear  eddying  current,  have  a  veiy  pleasing  effect: 
the  height  of  the  walls  and  towers,  however,  is  in- 
considerable. 

The  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe^  the  transactions  at 
which  exercise  a  powerful  influence  not  merely  over 
the  adjacent  and  midland  counties,  but  affect  even  the 
dealings  for  cattle  in  the  metropolis  itself   is  held 
entirely  on  the  Galway  side.    Ihe  black  or  homed 
cattle  arc  exhibited  in  an  extensive  space,  purposely 
reserved  for  the  fair  outside  of  the  town,  but  partly  bor- 
dered by  houses,  whilst  a  place  within  the  park  of  the 
noble  proprietor  of  the  town,  at  a  moderate  distance, 
is  allotted  for  the  sale  of  sheep.    Horses  and  otiier 
animals,  as  usual  at  great  fairs,  are  likewise  brought 
in  for  disposal,  and  formerly  wool  was  sold  to  a  great 
amount ;  but  the  establishment  of  factors  in  Dublin 
and  other  great  towns,  has  changed  the  course  of  that 
trade.    Dealers  in  various  commodities,  and  trades- 
men of  different  callings  from  the  metropolis,  also 
bring  their  goods  and  productions  to  the  fair;  and 
shops  and  wareliouses  in  the  town  are  ceded  to  them 
for  the  occasion,  the  prices  paid  being  usually  very 
high.     Lodgings  both  in  private  houses  and  at  the  inns 
arc  in   great  demand,  and  must  be,  generally,  be- 
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spoken  in  advance,  whilst  the  charges  ate  ^eatlj 
augmented  beyond  the  ordinary  current  rates  at  other 
periods. 

This  great  fair,  which  is  held  in  October,  differs 
considerably  one  year  irom  another,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  sold.  .      . 

"  The  greatest  number  of  sheep  sold  at  any  &ir  in 
Ballinasloe  since  1790,  was  in  1828,  when  86,374  were 
disposed  of.  Tlie  number  sold  at  the  last  lair  (1630) 
was  66^74.  The  largest  number  of  homed  cattle  di>« 
posed  of  since  1790,  was  in  1824,  when  S,0&8  were 
sold.  At  thelast  fair,  5694  changed  owners." — Nemm* 
paper  report  of  the  fair. 

It  has  been  computed,  liovrcvcr,  that  about  100,000 
sbeep,  and  25,000- head  of  horned  cattle,  are  very  com- 
monly brought  in  for  sale. 

The  town  of  Ballinasloe,  which  is  aniongsl  the 
most  improved  and  improving  in  Ireland,  is,  at  all 
times,  a  rival  to  Athlonc;  aud  the  great  choice  of 
articles  afforded  at  the  fidr,  naturally  induces  persons 
within  its  reach  to  defer  their  purchases  until  that 
period. 


Having  thus  taken  a  review  of  the  baronies  indi- 
vidually from  north  to  south,  I  shall  now  introduce 
a  scries  of  Statistical  Tables,  preparatory  to  a  summa^ 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  this  Survey. 
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CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Although  Elphin  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Roscommon,  and  the  diocese  extends  into  the  ad* 
jaceut  counties  of  Sligo,  Galway,  and  Mayo,  yet' the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Roscommon  are  not  oom* 
prised  under  its  jurisdiction.  Kilronan,  to  the  northf 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh:  Moore^  Drum,  and  Kill« 
tullaghy  belong  to  that  of  Tuam :  Creagh  and  Tagfa- 
maconuell  to  that  of  Clonfert.  These  intermixture!, 
which  occur  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  the  cause  not  only  of  great  confusion  and 
uncertainty,  but  of  frequent  dispute  and  litigation. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  sundry  taUea 
illustrative  of  the  Church  Establishment 


I.  Table. — Shews  tho  beneSces  and  the  parishes  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  whether  rectories  or  vicarageSt 
or  both.  These  derive  their  names  from  the  nature  of  the 
tithes  to  which  they  are  entitled :  and  when  the  same  parish 
appears  under  the  head  of  difTerent  benefices,  in  the  one  it 
will  be  found  as  a  rectory,  in  the  other  as  a  vicarage.  A 
rector  may  be  a  layman  ;  but  the  vicar  must  be  an  ecclesiastic. 
The  term  impropriate  implies,  tliat  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
lay  property. 

Some  of  the  benefices  are  composed  of  parishes  situated 
in  different  counties ;  but  none  are  introduced  into  the  table 
cxc'eptin<j^  those  of  Roscommon  alone.  The  table  has  been 
formed  principally  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Register,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  the  year  1830;  but  the  contents  of  tho  parishes, 
taken  from  the  county  books  already  referred  to  at  p.  7  of  this 
Survey,  have  been  added :  these  contents  arc  rc-inscrted  as 
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often  as  the  names  of  the  parishes  occurs  whether  as  rectories 
or  vicarages. 

The  number  prefixed  to  the  benefices  serve  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reference. 

II.  Table. — Contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  parishes, 
with  their  diflPerent  names ;  also  a  short  notice  of  their  posi- 
tions and  references  to  the  bei^efioea  to  which  they  belong* 

III.  Table. — Contains  a  list  of  the  parishes  of  which  the 
tithes  have  been  compounded  for.  They  are  inserted  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  appear  ita  the  returns  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  that  arrangement 
may  possibly  shew  the  order  in  which  the  several  compositions 
had  been  registered,  I  felt  unwilling  to  alter  it  The  parishes 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  however,  form  an  exception.  These 
do  not  appear  in  the  first  retains  to  parliament,  not  having 
been  then  compounded  for»  or  at  least  not  regbtered;  the 
names  and  rates  were  obligingly  commnnicated  to  me  by  the 
register  of  the  diocese,  being  all  that  l^ad  been  added  to  the 
original  list  up  to  midsummer  1831 :  and  as  they  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  I  kinre  inserted  theiii  in  the  places  to 
which  they  seemed  to  belong. 

IV.  Table. — Contains  the  vestry  assessments  for  the  year 
1827,  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
they  appear  printed  amongst  the  parliamentary  papers.  The 
list,  however,  seems  imperfect,  as  all  the  benefices  with 
churches  are  not  named.  It  is  the  only  table  of  the  kind, 
however,  which  I  have  to  offer.  I  have  added  to  it  the  con- 
tents of  the  parishes ;  and  inserted  ^  average  of  the  rates. 

V.  Table  of  grants  from  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  for 
churches  and  glebe  houses  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

VI.  Table. — Glebes  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

VII.  Table. — Relative  to  the  whole  diocese  of  Elphin. 

VIII.  Table — Relative  to  First  Fruits,  do. 

IX.  Table. —Incumbents,  residents,  &c.  county  Roscom- 
mon. 
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DIOCESE  OF  ELPHIN. 

The  Lord  Bishop^ 
ITie  Dean. 
Precentor.  * 
Treasurer. 
Archdeacon. 

PREBENDARIES,  t 

Ballintobber. 

Killgoghlin. 

Tibohinc. 

Killcooley, 

Tirebrine. 

Tarmonbiirry. 

Killmacallane. 

Oran. 

CONSISTORIAL    COURT. 

Vicar  General. 
Registrar. 
Apparitor. 
Proctors — none. 
Diocesan  schoolmaster. 

*  Tiic  precentor  or  chantor  is  generally,  though  not  always,  the  first 
member  of  the  chapter :  to  him  devolved  of  old  the  care  of  the  choir  ier\*icr, 
and  he  presided  over  the  singing  men,  organist,  and  cboriatera ;  provided 
i)ooks  for  them,  paid  their  salaries,  repaired  the  organ,  and  kept  the  i6al 
of  the  ciiapter  and  chapter  books. 

\  Prebendary,  a  pra^hendo,  cither  from  the  ajksistance  they  are  ^id  for* 
nirily  to  have  afTorded  the  bishop  in  matters  of  church  government ;  or 
fioiu  the  assistance  the  church  afl'ords  thtm  in  meat,  drink,  and  other  nc- 
rcssaritis. —  KvcUiiailieal  Uegiitert 
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Corpt  of  \U  Dta<x. 
£lpfaia  .  .  .  . 
OgulU  .     .     .     . 


Corpio/'rti  TrKlMtr- 

Mp. 
ShiDktuII   . 

Krllcorkey 
l^iUcolm      . 


t'mjii  r/  Killgoglili* 
PrtbnidaTy. 
DqidUd,  ftit  of  .  . 
KiltraiUD  .  .  .  . 
ClDnGnloagh,  part  oF 
l.isoDuflj    .    .    ,     . 


Corp.  of  Tiribrint  Vi 
Aughrim    .     .     , 
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spoken  in  adrance,  whilst  the  chaiges  are  greatly 
augmented  beyond  the  ordinary  current  rates  at  other 
periods. 

This  great  fair,  which  is  held  in  October,  differs 
considerably  one  year  from  another,  as  to  the  tpian- 
tlty  of  stock  sold.  ,  , 

"  Tfae  greatest  number  <4  sheep  scJd  at  any  iaii  ia 
Ballinasloe  since  1790,  was  in  1826,  when  86,374  wer* 
disposed  of.  The  number  sold  aC  the  last  fair  (1830) 
was  66^74.  The  largest  number  of  homed  cattle  di«> 
posed  of  since  1790^  was  in  1824,  when  9,0&8  were 
sold.  At  the  last  &ir,  S604  changed  owners." — Newt* 
paper  report  of  the  fair. 

It  has  been  computed,  however,  that  about  100,000 
sbeep,  and  35,000  head  of  hoincd  cattle,  are  very  com- 
monly brought  in  for  sale. 

The  town  of  Ballinatiloc,  which  is  amongst  the 
most  improved  and  impiofliig  in  Ireland,  is,  at  all 
times,  a  rival  to  Athlonc;  and  the  great  choice  of 
articles  afforded  at  tbe  fnr,  naturnlty  induces  persons 
within  its  reach  to  defer  their  purchases  until  that 
period. 


Having  thus  taken  a  review  of  the  baronies  indi- 
vidually from  north  to  south,  I  shall  now  introduce 
a  scries  of  Statistical  Tables,  preparatory  to  a  aummapy 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  this  Survey. 
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The  Bishop.!     1527 

1781: 


I 


The  Bishop. 


The  Bishop. 


one 


one 


one 


one 


The  Bishop. 


t 


6725' 

■t 


10,893 


30251 
1720^ 


i     ! 

>'     7686: 


4745 

10,331 

6378  ' 


1442 


one  The  Bishop. 


' 


I 
2236| 


none 


R    i   - 

I 

I    — 


The  Bishop  I    327g  . 

5538  ! 

14.277 


8814 


1, 


R&  V 
V 


J 


\Thete  in  the  Diocese  oJ\ 
J  nan. 
:j()  Xilltullagh       .     .      . 

\ln  the  Diocese  of  Tuam. 
31  Kilronan     .... 

<      Diocese  of  Ardagh, 


R&  V 
R&V 


none 


none       ,  -.         '^       5483 
of  Tuam.    , 

3352 


one 
one 


none 
one 


I    8835 


14.310 
9925 


The  Bishop. 


6128 
2399.     388 
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COUNTY   or    ROSCOMMON. 


TABLE  II. 

CooUiQiDg  u>  A 

ai  named 

c*L  List 

in  ihe  Gi 
Lleal    M*r 

of  Ihc  Pi 
,-i»  the 

t  CoDoir  : 

•,•  Tkt  Itlttr  D 

..  «iift  Id, 

nurnler.. 

rtjW  lo  t\,  Em 

jlrdcom«. — Barony  of  Boyle,  east  of  Lough  Kce.     B.  3, 
Ardclare. — Appears  in  the   EcclesiaBlical  Re^ster,   B.  7,  but 
not  as  a  parish  «lsen'lieTe :  it  is  the  Dame  of  a  towoland  on 
which  the  parish  church  of  CloonegormiC'iii  stands,      i'ide 


Arlagh.—  Vide  Tibohine. 

AttyliTt  or  AsiUh. —  Vide  Boyle. 

.i4M/ea(r«e.-~ Barony  of  Athlone,  on  the  Suck,     B.  16. 

Aughrim. — Barony  of  RoscoTnmon,  between  Elphin  and  Shan- 
non.    B.  5  and  23. 

Sallirttobber, — Barony  of  BnUinlohber,  wcaiern  Hivision,  south- 
east of  Castlerea.     B.  9. 

Ballyleague. —  Vide  ClontuBkert. 

Baliynakill. — Is  laid  down  in  the  grand  jury  county  map,  in 
the  half  barony  of  Ballymoe,  east  of  the  Suck  :  but  in  Dr. 
Beaufort's  map  appears  to  the  west  of  the  Sitck  in  the 
county  Galway.  No  mention  of  such  a  parish  i^  mnde  in 
the  county  books.  B.  10  seems  to  inclnde  this  place: 
whilst  the  places  of  the  same  name,  B,  6  and  ^^.  lie  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  county  Roscommon. 
Baslick. — Barony  of  Ballintobber,  western  division,  writ  of 

Elphin.     B.  9. 
Boyle. — Barony  of  Boyle.    B.  25.    Formerly  called  Asiliii. 
Bumlin. — Barony  of  Roscommon,  Strokestown.     B.  4  and  23. 
CdJH  or  Comma.— Barony  of  Alhlone,  centre.     B    18. 


^ 
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Cloonaff'f  or   Cloonoff,  or   Clooncraff',  or  Clooucraft. — Ba- 
rony of  Koscommon,  to  the  east.     B.  23. 

Clonfinlouf/h, — Barony  of  Koscommon,  to  the  iouth.     B.  4 
and  24. 

Clontuskert,  or  Chontoskert,  or  Clooniwiscar. — Barony  of 
,  Ballintobber,  southern  division,  Shannon,  Lanesborough. 
B.  24. 

Cloonigormican  or  Clonmagormicum.^^H^lf  harony  of  Bal- 
lymoe:  appears  in  the  grand  jury  map  and  the  county 
books,  but  not  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Reg^ter:  it  is  there 
called  Ardclare,  from  the  church  having  been  built  on  the 
townlaiiJ  of  that  name.      Vide  Ardclaro.     B.  7. 

(■rcatjh  or  Crecagh, — Half  barony  of  Moycame.     B.  28. 

i'recve  or  Creave. — Baronv  of  Bovte,  to  the  eoiith-eaat.  B. 
2  and  7. 

DoH'tmon. — Accuniing  to  the  county  books  is  sitnated  in  the 
half  buroiiy  of  liallvmoe  :  in  the  grand  jury  county  map, 
the  name  is  not  inserted :  Dr.  Beaufort  places  it  to  the 
west  of  the  Suck  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

Drum. — Baronv  of  Athlone  to  the  south  Shannon.     B.  29. 

Drumtcmple  or  Drimtemple. — In  the  half  barony  of  Bally- 
inoe,  according  to  the  county  books  ;  but  the  name  is  not 
inserted  in  the  engraved  copy  of  the  grand  county  map. 
Dr.  Beaufort  places  it  to  the  west  of  the  Suck,  near  the 
town  of  Ballymoe.     B.  10. 

Di/scrL  JJifsnrt,  or  Dtsvrt. — Harony  of  Athlone,  on  the  river 
Suck.     H.   IJ). 

IJfntcrsftow. — Baroiiv  of  liovle,  near  centre.     B.  20. 

hUphiu. — Barony  of  Hoscomnion.     B.  1. 

Fiurhf, — Baronv  of  Athlone,  on  the  Suck.     B.  16. 

lr(  I'UQon. — Mentioned  in  the  lurclesiastical  Register,  but  nei* 
ther  in  the  ^Tiind  jury  county  maps  nor  county  books,  nor 
Or.  Beaufort's  map  :  it  is  the  same  parish  as  St.  John's,  or 
iiirludtd  in  it.  Harony  of  Athlone,  on  Lough  Rce.  IVc/r 
^t..  .lohn's  and  W,  \'l. 
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Killbride.'^BtkToay  of  Ballintobber,  middle  division  to  tho 
north.     B.  14.     In  the  county  books  called  also  Derrtn. 

Killbriue  or  Killhryan, — Baronj  of  Boyle,  Lough  Kee. 
B.  3. 

Killcola,  or  Killcolagh^  or  Killcollagh. — Barony  of  Boylt,  to 

the  south.     B.  2.  and  20. 
KUlcooley  or  Killhooley. — Barony  of  Roscommon^  to  the 

south.     B.  7. 
Killcorkey, — Barony  of  Ballintobber,  western  diyision,  to  the 

north.     B.  2  and  3. 
Killenvoy. — Barony  of  Athlone,  Lough  Ree.     B.  12. 
Killgeffin,  —Barony  of  Ballintobber,  southern  diVisioiiy  to  the 

north.     B.  13. 
Killglass, — Barony  of  Ballintobber,  eastom  division.     B.  15. 
Killgoghlin — Is  the  title  of  a  prebend,  but  not  a  distioct  pa- 
rish.    B.  4. 
Killkeevan — Barony  of  Ballintobber,  western  divarion,  Castle- 

rea.     B.  9. 
Killmacumsey  or  Killmcicumshy. — Barony  of  Boyle,  to  the 

south.     B.  2  and  7. 
Killmean  or  Killmain. — Barony  of  Athlone,  Long^  Ree,  to  the 

north.     B.  12. 
Killmore, — Barony  of  Ballintobber,  eastern  division,   to  the 

north.     B.  17. 
Killnamanagh  or  Killnamanna. — Barony  of  Boyle,   Lough 

Gara.     B.  21. 
Killronan, — Barony  of  Boyle,  to  the  north.     B.  31. 
KilUeevan  or  Killtevin, — Barony  of  Ballintobber,   southern 

diviRion,  Lough  Ree.     B.  14. 
Killtoom. — Barony  of  Athlone,  Lough  Ree.     B.  18. 
KilUrustan. — Barony  of  Roscommon,  east  of  Elphin.    B.  22. 
Killtullongh  or  A't/Zfo/Za^fA.— Barony  of  Ballintobber,  western 

division,  extreme  west.     B.  30. 
Kdluken. — Barony  of  Boyle,  on  the  Shannon.     B.  3. 


Taghmaconnel—B^TOTiy  of  Athloue,  on  the  S«clt,  lo  llic 
south.     B.  28. 

Tarmonbarry. — Barony  of  Ballinlobber,  eaBtera  division,  Shan- 
non.    B.  II. 

Templeneilan. — Appears  in  Dr.  Beaufort's  map,  but  is  not 
named  in  the  g^rand  jury  county  map,  nor  in  the  county 
books,  nor  in  tlie  Eeclesiaslical  Register.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  union  of  KillbriUe  and  Killteevan,  B.  14,  andis  now 
called  RoBcomraon. 

Tcssaragh,  OT  Tesrara,  or  TaughiTara. — Barony  of  Athlooe, 
on  the  Suck.     B.  19. 

Tibohine,  or  Tibohen,  or  Tavghhoyne. — Barony  of  Boyle, 
French  Park.  B.  8.  This  parish  haa  also  the  name  of 
ArlBgh. 

TiTebrine. — The  title  of  a  prebend,  but  not  o  distinct  parish. 

Tiunma  or  7'vninfi. — Barony  of  Boyle,  Shannon,  Battle  bridg;e. 
B.  7. 
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COCNTV  OF   ROSCOMMON. 


Vestry  Auessntents  for  the  Year  1827,  extracted  f rim  the 
Returns  to  the  Home  of  Commons.— Voi.  xsii.  1828. 


Acrei  m  th« 

Reference 

Puiifaci. 

10  Benefice. 

£.    s. 

Union  of  Elphia  .     . 

116     9 

7 

8543 

1 

KiUukeD     .... 

48     3 

0 

11788 

3 

Union  of  Aughrim     . 

56     7 

4 

6725 

23 

Tibohine     .... 

23     8 

0 

9193 

8 

Killenvoy  .     ■     .     , 

101    19 

8J 

12373 

12 

Killgeflm    .... 

40     0 

0 

2515 

13 

Arddare     .... 

43     9 

4 

17875 

7 

TarmoDbarry  .     .     . 

28     5 

t^i 

1872 

11 

[Jnion  of  Roscommon 

194  14 

11 

12637 

14 

Atlileague  .... 

31     5 

6 

9011 

16 

St.  Peter's,  Atblone 

62     1 

(1 

1442 

26 

Killkeevan       .     .     . 

131     4 

10 

6133 

a 

Boyle 

79  14 

6 

6738 

19 

Add    .      24     0     0 

Credit  last 

year    10  14     3 

£13     5     9 

41     8 

10 

7644 

19 

fcSBaragh  .... 

Kiltoom  and  Camma 

31    11 

0 

9122 

18 

cola 

27   10 

0 

3774 

20 

Killmora     .... 

72  12 

3 

3S55 

17 

KiUgiasa     .... 

55  11 

I 

5024 

15 

Craagh        .... 

121    15 

5| 

8814 

28 

IMok  and  Drum  .     . 

19     0 

3t 

8835 

9 

£1326  12 

_^ 

153,918 

Average  rate  2d.  per  Aci 
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TABLE  V. 


An  Account  of  the  S«ms  of  Money  granted  by  the  BOARD 
of  FIRST  FRUITS,  towards  tke  building  andre-inildas 
of  the  following  ChuTckes  and  Glebe  Houset  in  that  part 
of  the  Diocese  of  Elphtn,  which  lies  within  the  Cotatty 
of  Roscommon. 

ECCLH.  SIO. 


-Whir 

Churchn. 

GI/ULo.n 

GlcboHouK* 

OUtL 

■MM. 

£. 

£. 

£■ 

£. 

Easunnow  .     . 

150 

Bojlo  .     .     . 

ion 

ISOS 

2 

Kilgeffiii .     .     . 

200 

St.  I'etei'i      . 

loo 

313 

IBIO 

3 

KUIuken      .     . 

50 

Ardcama .     , 

100 

310 

1810 

Elphin  Cathedral 

300 

1759 

Kilglau    .    . 

400 

40O 

1813 

S 

reMaragh      .     . 

423 

1766 

Alhleagne      . 

400 

ii4i  1815 

5 

Can,ma    .     .     . 

a<in\ 

1785 

Killiikea  .     . 

400 

S40    1816 

BOO 

iei4 

Dcaneiy    .     . 

100 

:  1816 

J 

Tibohiao       .    . 

eoo 

iai5 

Tinnonbarrr 

400 

344'  1817 

B 

Boyle      .     .    . 

'lOOO 

1814 

Uumlla      .     . 

490 

300    I8I3 

9 

KiLevaa     .     . 

2500 

1819 

Tiboliiae  .      ■ 

400 

340   182D 

soo 

LDugl,  Gljn 

450 

SO    1»3 

llSt.relet\  Ath. 

500 

300 

EasWnnow    . 

450 

94    1B3I 

l2|Kilp:m„       .     . 

600 

KLInamanagh 

460 

110 

13Siro1iesla»a  .     . 

lOOO 

Aughrin..      . 

450 

2DU 

l4Uumlin    .     .     . 

IVOO 

KilkeeviD      . 

lOO 

eu 

ISKUlcnvoy      .     . 

|150U 

I)iuff«  .■/  Ci,m- 

Creagli     .'   .     . 

lei,  800 

1818 

Creagh      .     . 

969 

»18 

T«^m. 

/ 

Killlulldgli   .     . 

MO 

1788 

■ 

Anlagh.  province 

/ 

ofArniiB''- 

1 

Kilronan  .     . 

600, 

1788 

Kilronan  .     . 

400 

su  isin/ 

COUNtT  or  ROBOOmfON. 


TABLE  VI. 


Glebes  in  the  CoUoly  of  RoBComnum. 


Eccles.  JReg. 


Parishes. 

Acns. 

Elphiu  and        ^ 
OguUa               J 

. .         250 

ShankhiU          N 

Kilmacumsey    ./ 

KiUcorkey          > 

63 

Kilcola               i 

Creeve               J 

Killuken 

13 

Tibohine 

20+ 

Tarmonbarry 

16i 

KiUenvoy            . .         . , 

11 

Boyle 

20+ 

Aughrim 

18+ 

Kilglass 

5 

Ardcarae 

20 

Eastersnow 

lOi 

Killcola 

21 

KiUtoom 

20+ 

Bumlin  Union     .  • 

10 

Kilnamanagh 

16 

Athleague  Union 

43 

St.  Peter's,  Athlone 

6 

Creagh 

6+ 

Kilronan 

30 

Total 


610^ 


COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

Benefices  without  churches          ....  6 

Ditto,  with  glebe       ......  20 

Ditto,  without            .         .         .         -         -         .  15 

Ditto,  with  glebe  houses              •         -         -         -  22 

Ditto,  without           -        -         -         .         .         .  13 

Number  of  parishes            .....  73 

Ditto,  of  which  the  rectories  are  inappropriate        -  44 
Churches          .......32 

Glebe  houses             -----         .  24 

Incumbents      -.--.--37 

of  those  styled  dignitaries             -        -  5 

of  those  styled  prebendaries          -         -  8 

'   of  those  styled  parochial  clergy               -  24 

Curates  assistant       -  »      -         -         -         -        -  13 

times :  but  I  should  suppose  that  these  were  the  mere  confeftionals  of 
every  little  cluster  of  houses,  in  which  the  general  population  distributed 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  society  and  security  in  barbarous  times*  The 
clergy  also  were  non  resident,  being  missionary  from  the  bishop  or  supe- 
rior of  some  neighbouring  convent,  at  the  great  festivals  or  other  stated 


seasons." 


ISIr.  Archdall  in  his  Monasticon,  enumerates  within  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, 51  religious  houses,  abbeys,  priories,  monasteries,  &c« :  but  of 
these  nearly  one-half  were  only  known  from  obscure  documents  and  tradi- 
tion. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Diocese  of  Elphin,  First  Fruits, 

Number   of  Ditftiides    rated   and  contributing  to 

First  Fruits       -----          -  4 

Ditto,  fiorer  rated  and  not  contributing         -          -  1 
Niiinl)cr   of   Bvnejiccs   rated   and  contributing    to 

First  Fruits          -         -         -         -          -          -  18 

Ditto,                                 do.  but  not  contributing  9 

Ditto,  ncvtr  rated              -         -         -          -          -  \'\ 

Vnliiiition  of  Dipiities  contribiitin;^  -  £1*21      7     8 

IVin'ficcs,  ditto         -  -  67   16     4 

AiiioiMitof  iK'nofires  rated  but  not  contributing     43     Oil 

Pt  ri'M  of  Vdli'diion — ^."^  Elizab.  and  5  Car.  I. 
Tot;ii  rorcivi'.l  from  tlic  I'irst  Fniita  M'itbin  the  Coiintv  of 

m 

l(0.sooinmoii  in  tlie  dioi'cse  of  KIphin,  during  tbc  following  ten 


\  e:irs  : 


L 

s. 

r/.      £ 

IsJl. 

Killenvov 

10 

1:3 

4 

Oniii  |»ri'boiidary 

0 

0 

reinplt'iu'vlaii  ditto 

1 

.0 

(> 

AroluUacoiirv 

0 

IJ 

4 

Daiiiniobbir 

Nil. 

0 

13 

4 
--      1.-* 

ISIJ. 

\>\\\. 

Kill<.'iiM)v  iirtorv 

0 

(i 

s 

Killiiu'tn,  (]itio 

.> 

() 

,s 

Hiih.tiTow.  tliiliJ 

(i 

0 

0 

HiilliiitoM.er  pnl). 

0 

l.i 

4 

Tirobrinr 

1 

10 

N 

d. 


fi 


■  t 

■Jd,  M,   U!i  bond.s        ,>     i\     !» 

'34     3     4 


COUNTY  OP  ROSCOMMON. 

£    s.    d,  £.     s.    d. 


1814.  Bishoprick    -         -         0     0 

1815.  Nil. 

0  103  18 

1816.     Tarmonbarry  rectory  and 

vicarage       -         .         0     0 
1817  to  1819.  NU. 

0       4     0 

1 820.     Artaugh  prebendary        2     0 
Ardcame  rectory  •         4     0 
Bishopric,  Ist  bond      25  19 

0 
0 
6 

— .       T  1      1  Q 

COUNTY  OF   ROSCOHHON. 


TABLE  X. 


From  Returns  lo  the  Hottie  of  Commont,  18M.— Vol.  xxi. 
No.  246. 

INCUMBENTS    IN    THE    DIOcrfsE    OF    ELPHIK    WITHIN    Tilt 
COUNTT  OF  HOSCOHHON. 

iDcumbents  reeident        -        15 
Ditto,  nOD-resideot  -  11 

The  incumbents  non-resident  are  bb  follows : 

Benefice!. 

Incumbent  resides  in  a  glebe 
l.Killuken     *  ijj^  house  2t  mUes  diatam:   a 

Killcorkey  ^*~  cunUe  resides. 

2.  Shankhill,  precenlonhip, 

exempt Has  no  cure  of  souls. 

3.  Clonfinlougb,  preb.  No.  2, 

ditto Ditto. 

■\  No  glebe  or  glebe  house  ;  but 

4.  Kilgeffin  (.,...  ibe  duties  discharged  by  in- 
Killul''")  cumbent  and  two  curates. 

5.  Oran,  preb.  No.  4,  per- 

mitted      Sick,  no  glebe  house. 

6.  Terebrine,   preb.    No.   7, 

exempt No  cure  of  souls. 

".  Clonfinlough  1  .-..it. 

,=      V     ...       No  church  or  glebe. 
Clontuekert     f 

8.  Kilmore In  Elphin  whilst  glebe  is  build- 

ing ;  no  fit  place  in  parish. 

9.  Aidcame,  permitted  On  account  of  age  and  infir- 

mity. 
10.  Kilnamanagh       ...       No  glebe  hou»e. 


COUNTl'   OF    IIOM^OHAtON. 


flcjirfcnf  C/erjy,  4-c.— pAiiLiflMEHTAitY  Papers,  ja'J4. 
rol.  viii.  p.  152. —  Vide  note  from  same.* 


Rojcohhoii. 

1 

1 

2 

Il«.DtsrCL. 

noT. 

li 

li 

l^li. 

li 

i 

3-c 

i 

*: 

1" 

rr 

O  ' 

'i 

Aihlone  .     .     . 

14 

342 

48,483 

R 

11 

47 

Ballymoe  half  B 

a 

1 

6( 

6.399 

•J 

11 

13 

431 

51,003 

10 

rw 

4.1 

Bojle      .     .     . 

43' 

4i.en' 

» 

Hi 

78 

Moyc»nM     .     . 

a 

a: 

B.759 

0 

4 

7 

RMcammon.     . 

11 

... 

31,911 

6 

37 

se 

1 

1,030 

190,372 

33 

57 

163 

'  Bj  Sttaflbrd'E  Survey. 

*  "  Tlic  preceding  Tablet  li»e  been  ilignted  from  tbe  relumi  maile  bj 
ihc  enumentors.  when  called  upon  to  prove  tbemselves  qualified,  by  tlieic 
local  information,  to  eiecuts  the  iluliei  pre^cribeil  For  ihem  unilei  tlie  I'o- 
pulatioD  AcL  The  fint  two  columnt,  entitled  Parishei  and  Pacts  of  Pa- 
rishes, are  corrected  from  a  return  previously  made  by  the  beocli  of 
magistrates,  through  ihe  peace  clerk  specifying  the  naniei  of  the  faarODies. 
parishes,  and  towolandg  ;  or  other  lubdivisiani  of  their  respective  counliei. 
'Ihc  returns  of  the  peace  clerks  differ  in  Eeveral  cases  from  those  of  the 
enumeralocs,  as  the  former  were  drawn  up  according  to  the  civil  divisions 
of  the  county,  by  which  the  assessments  for  local  tatation  are  made  :  and 
ihc  lattEi  partly  according  to  the  same  divisions,  and  partly  according  to 
Ihe  ecclesiastical  arrangement.  In  some  cases  also,  the  enumerators  re- 
turned the  parishes  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  divisions,  which  frc' 
ijuenlly  difler  from  ihose  of  Ihe  Established  Church,  Sevtral  parishes 
■re  also  at  times  returned  under  ihe  single  name  of  the  nnioii  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  Difficulties  likewise  occurred  in  ca*es  in  which  parishes 
were  situated  in  difleient  baioniei.  It  has  been  therefore  found  useful 
la  refer  to  other   authorities  for  recoaciling  these  differences  ;  and  it   is 
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thought  that  the  precautions  thus  taken,  have  rendered  this  part  of  the 
Table  generally  accurate. 

"  The  table  of  townlands  also  presented  similar  difficulties.  In  some 
counties,  tlie  minor  sub-denominations  are  mixed  up  with  the  townltsds  ;  in 
others,  plough  lands  or  other  names  are  substituted  for  them  ;  and  in  sone 
counties,  no  information  of  any  division  less  than  that  of  baronies  coald 
l>e  obtained.  The  statement  of  acres  was  often  made  in  the  same  county, 
by  some  enumerators  according  to  those  taxed  ;  but  by  others,  accwding 
to  a  modern  survey.  Sometimes  they  are  estimated  by  the  Irish,  and 
sometimes  by  the  English  or  by  the  Cunningham  measure :  the  dificrcnce 
was  therefore  great  and  frequently  irreconcileable. 

"  In  making  the  return  of  clergymen,  the  enumeraton  were  instructed 
to  confine  themselves  to  those  actually  resident,  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
being  to  procure  the  names  and  addresses  of  that  class,  whose  influence 
and  local  information,  were  hoped  to  be  (and  actually  in  many  plaon 
proved  to  be)  highly  valuable  towards  cfTccting  the  objects  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  instructions  were  generally  adhered  to,  though  a  few  in- 
stances occurred  in  which  the  enumerators  returned  the  names  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  parishes,  or  of  those  generally,  though  not  actually,  resi- 
dent. It  is,  however,  conceived,  that  Uie  inaccuracies  thence  arising  are 
inconsiderable. 

"  In  the  returns  of  schoolmasters,  some  omitted  the  names  of  the  itine- 
rant or  hedge  schoolmasters  :  whenever  these  omissions  were  discovered, 
means  were  taken  for  their  correction :  so  that  in  this  case  also,  depend- 
ance  may  be  placed  on  their  general  accuracy. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  inaccuracies  that  must  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  causes  above  stated,  the  result  will,  in  mobt  cases,  particularly  with 
respect  to  tlic  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  t)e  sufficiently  correct  for  deducing 
practical  conclusions  of  immediate  utility,  until  more  accurate  informa- 
tion be  furnished  from  tlie  returns  of  the  enumerators,  which  contain  the 
name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every  individual  in  Ireland;  and  are  now 
arranging  and  digesting  in  order  to  l>e  laid  before  parliament.     With  re- 
sjHirt  to  the  typo;;raphicul  divisions  of  the  countrj*,  the  deBciencies  in  the 
I  able  serve  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  suncy  being  formed, 
by  means  of  which  tlio«e  important  points  may  be  satisfactorily  and  dc- 
tinitively  as<'ertainod." 
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TABLE  Xn. 
POPULATION,  &c. 

Pabliam£ntaiiy  Papsr&»  1824,  vol.  xiii.  p.  358. 


Houses. 

I.  Athlomb  Barony. 

^^^^ 

Inhabited. 

Building. 

People. 

•St.  Peter's  Parish    .       .     . 

516 

2891 

^'Athlone,  part  of  town     .     . 

515 

4259 

^Drum,                    parish 

764 

3918 

^Camma,                     do. 

646 

3426 

^Taughmaconnel,         do. 

604 

3225 

^St.  John's,                 do. 

545 

2940 

^Kilmain,                     do. 

437 

2392 

•^Kiltomb,                     do.      . 

730 

3906 

Dysart,                       do. 

275 

6 

1445 

'Taughsrara,                do. 

617 

2 

3329 

^Taughboy,  part  of     do. 

388 

•  •  •  • 

2086 

*Rahara,                       do. 

266 

4 

1420 

"Killenvoy,                 do.      . 

385 

4 

2143 

"Fuerty,                      do. 

977 

5 

5325 

Athleague,  part  of    do. 

490 

3 

2733 

Athleague,  part  of  town 

77 

. .  •  • 

418 

*  In  St.  Peter's  parish,  a  charity  school  of  20  boyi. 

^This  part  of  Athlone  in  St.  Peter's  parish. 

^  Drum,  also  called  Edardruim  parish,  a  village  called  Drumglass  in 
it,  of  30  houses  and  150  inhabitants ;  another  Carricknaughten,  23  houses 
and  164  inhabitants. 

^'In  Camma  parish,  Pullagher  village,  32  houses  and  149  inhabitants. 

'^  In  Taughmaconnel,  the  largest  village  is  Carrarea,  31  houses  and 
145  inhabitants. 

^In  St.  John's,  called  also  Ivernoon  parish,  Balliohedge,  the  largest 
village,  30  houses  and  137  inhabitants. 

^  In  Kilmain,  Brackna  village,  37  houses  and  154  inhabitants,  and 
Ballinphal  village,  30  houses  and  148  inhabitants. 

^  Kiltomb,  called  also  Miltown  pass  parish,  largest  village  Cumaseer, 
54  houses,  and  277  inhabitants. 

'  Taughsrara,  called  also  Tessararagh  parish.  Mount  Talbot  village, 
27  houses  and  185  inhabitants. 

^  Taughboy,  Jamestown  village,  27  houses  and  126  inhabitants,  re- 
mainder of  the  parish  in  KilHan  barony,  county  Galway. 

>  In  Raharagh  parish,  Gurtnamansagh  village,  37  houses  170  inha- 
bitants. 

^  In  Killenvoy  parish,  Knockcroghery  village,  33  houses  and  180  in- 
habitants. 

"Id  Fuerty  parish,  largest  village  Emla,  20  houses  and  169  inhabitants. 

^  In  Athleague,  remainder  of  parish  in  Galway. 

4R 


Ho 

IV.  BoYLt 

Uliabind. 

lluiUin^. 

l-eoplfl. 

KillenamRnagh  pariah      .      . 

427 

2 

2357 

'Taughboyne,       do.  . 

2296 

15 

I2393 

Loughglen  Tillage 

41 

227 

''Ardcarne  pariah    .     . 

991 

'3" 

6B84 

'^Boyle.          do.     .     . 

1345 

4 

7774 

''Boylo  town      .     .     . 

467 

2 

3407 

■■Creave.  part  of  parieh 

385 

2303 

370 

2075 

Kilbryan.            do.    . 

184 

1064 

Kikola,                 do.    . 

354 

1908 

"Eastcranow,        do.   . 

246 

1539 

Tumaa                  do.    . 

643 

■i 

3614 

"Killucan,            do.    . 

46  i 

1 

2483 

'Killumod,           do.    . 

275 

1490 

Kilronan,              do.    . 

914 

6057 

*  Taughbayne  pariih,  alio  cslle^l  Tibliohiac  tad  AiUigh,  and  includes 
the  eccleiiaitical  pirlsli  of  Loagbglen.  In  it  i«  an  UibeinUa  icfaool  of 
35  boys  and  2S  gitis,  and  1  charily  school  0!  BB  girls. 

''  In  Aidcame  parish.  Laid  Lortcn  su^poiU  a  school  of  3B  boja  auJ 
ami  Lady  lAinon  one  of  53  gitls.  Lord  Loiloo  also  luppoils  1  schoul  of 
4U  boy«  and  30  girls,  an  (he  towalaad  of  UnRKoaiUe.  Unc  female  up- 
wards of  a  100  years  old  in  Ihii  parish. 

<^  la  Boyle  parish,  Lady  Lortoa  supports  a  schotJ  of  4  feiuaies. 

'  In  Boyle  town,  a  charily  school  of  8  ijirls,  and  a  free  scliool  of  112 
liuys.     Also,  a  miliUry  school  in  the  barracks. 

'  llemaiader  of  Creeve  ia  Roscommoa  barony. 

'  [a  Kilmacumsej  parish,  a  charity  school  or22bayiaiKl  10  girls,  aad 
anolhcT  of  17  boys  and  13  giili. 

■  In  EaslersnoHf  parish,  a  charily  school  uf  60  boys  and  30  girls, 

''  In  Killucan  parish,  1  male  upwards  of  1U2  years  old. 

'  lu  Killuuiod,  I  female  upwaiJa  of  a  100  years  old. 
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TABLE  xni. 
POPULATION,  to. 


BARONtES. 

Housu. 

yt,>o«*.    - : 

i 

;     ^ 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1.  Athlone    .     . 

eass    94T8 

178 

23 

23415 

22441 

45866 

a.  Hslljmoe  balf 

1136      1315 

IS 

314^ 

3131 

626; 

3.  BjlUmobbei 

lOSGf    1I6I£ 

288 

19 

29984 

301S( 

60134 

4.  Bujle .     .     . 

<l39i    H)iK 

152 

29 

26589 

3678( 

53375 

5.  Moycaino      . 

114!      1211 

no 

18 

3306 

337J 

658S 

S.  RQicomman 

65S3     7028 

538 

12 

18078 

18416 

36494 

37399   40960 

1284  1  101 

104519 

10421o'20a739 

OCCUPATION  AND 

SCIiO 

OLS. 

OcCUPtTIONI. 

Dino-ics. 

PuplU.             \ 

ii 

mi 

1 

!^ 

1 

1 

1 

\lLlonH   .     .     . 

7649 

23nq 

3172 

13130 

1394 

628 

1922 

lallymoc  failf   . 

1471 

162< 

36 

345 

236 

85 

3a( 

lla1linlol>l)«r       . 

1322! 

1347' 

263! 

39325 

237: 

96: 

333! 

Dnyle        .     .     . 

119B( 

1-204: 

267' 

36701 

1041 

2821 

Moycarne      .      . 

133' 

39 

31 

2041 

7. 

285 

Kflstommon       . 

72B3 

655 

1657 

1549A 

1076 

517 

IS9» 

43943 

3639 

10813 

90147 

1     6981 

3306 

10387 

COUNTY  OF  ROSOOHIION. 


POPULATION,  &c. 


County  of  Roi- 

Conlents  in  Irish  plantation  acres 

common. 

.Ml  Iielind. 

346,650 

1 1 ,943,000 

Cod  tents  in  eqiiare  miles      .     . 

541 

18,633 

NumberofhousesinlSia    .     . 

30,254 

Number  of    do.  in  1821       .     . 

37,399 

1,142,291 

[ncreaacoriiouses  between  1813 

and  1821  

7,U5 

Arerage  of  acres  to  each  house 

91 

J  04 

square  mile 

69 

61 

Number  of  inhabitants  in  181.1 

158,110 

Do.             do.  in  1821* 

208,729 

Increase  of  inhabituila  between 

1813  and  1821       .     .     .     . 

50,619 

Average  number  of  ncrea  to  each 

inhabitant 

H 

Average  number  of  inhabitants 

1 

to  each  square  mile     .     .     , 

385 

365  1 

*  Accaidiog  to  the  letDrni  of  1831,  the  popaUtioii  of  Ro>< 

commoDwas 239,903 

Of  all  Ireland 7734,365 

N.  B.  With  the  eiception  of  tiileen  parishes  ia  Kerry  and  oae  parish 
in  Cork,  of  which  ihe  reluros  are  antitandiag. 

'  ParliamtBlary  Papers,  Houm  of  Commmti  Committa,  IB24,  Surwy  of  Jrf 

(atij.— Vol.viii.  p.  57. 

Eiamiiuliono/R.  GairrTTir. 

Q.  Do  you  coDceive  it  would  be  eipedicLt  to  include  upon  the  prO' 

posed  map  a(  Ireland,  the  prennt  houtei  occapied  bj  the  peuintiy  of  the 

couDtry  1 
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TABLE  XVI.  a. 
EDUCATION,  &c. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  EDUCATION  INQUIRY  IN  IRELAND,  DATED  MAY  30, 

IS25.— Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xii.  p.  858,  1825. 

COUxNTY  ROSCOMMON. 

1.  The  Protestant  Return. 

Population  according  to  Census  of  1821 
Total  in  Education      -----  lu 

Number  of  Schools      .        -        .        .        - 
Protestants  of  Established  Church 

Presbyterian  -        -        - 

■ Other  denominations 

Roman  Catholics  .        .        -        .        . 

Males  ---.---  ^. 

Females*    ------- 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Return. 

Population  according  to  Census  of  1821           -  208,729 

Total  in  Education 14,175 

Number  of  Schools       -         -         -         -         _  270 

Protestants  of  Established  Church           -         -  872 

Presbyterians         -         -         .  ■ 

Other  denominations       -        -  15 

Roman  Catholics 13,288 

Males        -         - 9,092 

Females     -         -         .         -         -        -         -  5,071 

*  Note  from  the  Report,    It  is  observable  that  neither  the  amount  of 
males  and  females  in  education,  nor  the  amount  of  the  children  dittin- 

4l 
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TABLfi  XIX. 


THE  LONDON   HIBERNIAN   SOCIETY'S    SCHOOLS    IN    COUNTY 

ROSCOMMON. 


1830.     Year  ending  February  1831,  per  Report, 

Day  Schools      -     35     -     2063  Pupils. 
Sunday  and  Adult 

Schools  -    40     -       931  Pupils  including   such  day 

school  pupils  as  attend. 
Irish  Classes      -     10     -       169  Pupils. 

SCHOOLS  FOUNDED  BY  ERASMUS  SMFTH^  ESQ. 

The  only  school  established  in  the  County  of  RosoomQion  by 
the  Governors  of  these  schools  is  situated  at  Castleiea. 

1830.  Nov.  1.     Number  of  Scholars         -        67 

1831.  Nov.         Ditto     -         -         -         -         62 


4  K 
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TABLE  XX. 


SCHOOLS  UNDER  Till:  LADIES  HIBERNIAN  FEMALE  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON,  FOR  THE 
YEARS   1830-31. 


Names  of  the  Schools. 

Post  Town. 

Avenge 
Attendancf. 

Ballyraurry 

Ballinlough 

Castlecootc 

Castlerea 

Rockbv  Park 

Roscommon 

Ditto  Infant 

Smith  Hill 

Camlin 

Killukcn 

Knockadoo 

Kilglass 

Near  Roscommon 

Castlerea 
Near  Roscommon 

•  •  •  • 
Near  Roscommon 

•  •  •  • 

Elphin 
Boyle 

•  ■  •  • 
Boyle 

Ruskey 

16 
58 
60 
47 
23 
48 
58 
57 
47 
34 
30 
16 

494 

Total,  1 4  schools — 540  in  attendance. 
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L  LIST  OF  BUNOAV  SCUO0L9  IK  THE  COUMTV  OF  ROSCOU- 
WON,  IH  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SO- 
CIETY FOK  IRELAND,  IN  THE  YEAR  1831,  WITH  THE 
NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARS  IN  EACH,  AS  STATtD  IN  THE 
LAST  RETURN  SENT  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


School.. 

Pariibei. 

Mumbciof 

Schobn. 

Augluim  No.  I  .     .     .     . 

Aughrim 

14 

Knockricar   . 

Ardoame 

19 

Oak|wrt    .     . 

U 

Boyle  .      .      . 

Boyl'o 

57 

lAdy  Lorton's 

6'J 

Strokoslown 

Bui^liu 

77 

Elphb,  No.  1 

Elpliln 

80 

Elphiu,  No.  a 

93 

Smith  HiQ    . 

3] 

Eastctsnow    . 

21 

Castlocoole    . 

Fuerty 

43 

CBBtlestrango 

4 

Rockby  Park 

8 

Ballvmurry    . 

Kilmaiit 

9 

Holywoll  .     . 

Kabriiio 

22 

Muuntpleaaanl 

l(i 

Casiierea  .     . 

f  1           KilleviD 

177 

KUleavoy      . 

Killenvoy 

84 

KiUuken.     .    . 

KiUuken 

4-2- 

Roscommon 

'J2 

St.  Peler-8  Athlone 

St.  Peters 

5(1 

Total,  21 

Si! 

100 

SCO 

iiaiuint:;     . . 

IOi:t 

N.  U.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  returns  had  not  been  re- 
Wed  from  all  of  the  above  Sunday  schools  during  the  year 
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TABLE  XXVII. 

CONSTABULARY    ESTABLISUMEKT    FOR   THE    COUNTY    ROS- 
COMMON, IK  THE  YEAR  1828. 

Xojober. 
Chief  Constables  ....  5 

Constables  and  Sub-constables  -  -         170 

Horses  -  -  .  .  -  23 

CHARGES. 

£       s,  d. 

Pay  of  the  Chief  Constables  and  others  5463     1  0 

Lodging,  allowance  to  the  Chief  and  other 

Constables  ...  885  15  3 

Clothing  and  Saddlery  -  -  295  14  7 

Commissariat  allowance  -  -  397  17  *^ 


Total         -  -        £704-2     8    4 

Returns  to  House  of  Coynmons,  1829,  vol.  xxii.  4j'2. 


COUNTY  OP  ROdOOMHOK. 


TABLE  XXVIII. 
CRIMINAL  OFFENCES. 


[UMBEK  OF  PBBSONS  COMMITTED,  CHARGED  WITH  CRI 

HAL  OFPENCES  IH  THE  COUMTT  OF  BO8COMM0S,  IN  ■ 

FOLLOWING  YEARS. 

i822 

490 

1823 

385 

1824 

412 

1825 

445 

1826 

535 

1827 

424 

1828 

456 

AMOTHEB  ACCOUHT. 

1828  -  -  -  5-21 

1829  ...  460 
Selunu  to  Hoatte  of  Commont,  1829,  vol.  : 

1828. 
Number  of  prisoners  under  mesDe  procMs,  committed  in 
the  year  1828  for  debts  under  £20 

For  20  and  under  £50 


-50- 
-100 


■100 


n 


Under  judgment  recovered     .... 

For  costs  of  suit 

1829,  IstJanuari/. 
Number  of  debtors  in  gaol  for  debts  under  £20 

above  £100     • 
Proportion  of  debtors  to  gross  number  of  commituU  I 
Total  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  1828  £1382 

Debtors  alone  -         -         -         -         -         £106 

Total  expenditure  for  the  prison  during  1 

Returns  to  House  of  Commons,  1829,  vol.  xxii. 


L 1  .iB'j    a    7 
£106     6     5 

7     3       ^^^M 
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From  Returns  to  House  of  Commons, — 1829,  vol.  xxii. 

COST  OF  CIIAllITAnLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  COUNTY 
OF  ROSCOMMON,  A8  PRESENTED  BY  THE  GRAND  JURY 
IN  THE  YEAR   1828. 

Loughglynn  Dispensary  ... 


Boylo 

do* 

Croghan 

do. 

Keadue 

do. 

l^allylea^c 

do. 

Frencli  Park 

do. 

]'!!I])hin 

do. 

Tulsk 

do. 

Castle  re  a 

do. 

Strokcstoun 

do. 

Athlonc 

do. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

69 

5 

4 

93 

18 

9 

26 

1 

0 

51 

1 

0 

57 

7 

0 

46 

6 

^ 

77 

15 

10 

40 

17 

0 

69 

13 

5 

450 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

£577     5    9i 

The  al)()ve  sums  nrc  ^[ranted  upon  tlic  principle  of  an  eqaal 
amount  having  been  received  in  privatt^  subscriptions, 
for  the  support  of  thv  scvera.1  dispensaries. 

County  Lunatic  Asylum  -         -         -      £225     8     8 

*  County  Infirmary  .         .  .         500     0    0 


1302  14    5\ 
Add  the  private  subscriptions  -         -         577     5    9^ 

£1880  0  3 
Tlicrc  is  no  corporation  instituted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
or  for  punishing:  va^lH)n(Is  or  sturdy  beggars,  pursuant  to  the 
acts  1 1  and  12  (ieo.  .3.  cap.  30, — nor  any  hospital  or  house  of 
industry  for  tlie  relief  of  tlie  poor,  built  in  punuance  of  said 
act  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

Michael  Fo.x,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 

•20tli  March.   1828. 

•  The  privali'  ^u))sc^iptiuns  to  the  C'ounty  Infirmary  and  the  funds  be- 
IniiLinv;  io  that  institution,  aic  st.itcd  at  pa«;c  43 1,  for  the  Jfcar  1829. 
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TABLE  XXXI. 


CORONERS'  INQUESTS. 


Coroners. 


1827 — Spring  Assizes. 
Bcraard  O'Conor     -     -     -     -     - 
.lamos  Flana{2:an       -     -     -     -     - 

iMhvanl  Whclan 

Michael  M*Dermott     -     -     -     - 
Kev.  John  Little,  a  Magistrate     - 

Summer  Assizts. 

B.  O'Conor 

James  Flanajcan       -     -     -     -     - 
fc^dwarJ  Whelan      _     -     -     -     - 
Michael  M'Dermott     -     -     -     - 
18*28 — Spring  Assizes, 

n.  O'Conor 

James  Flanagan       .     -     -     -     - 

Kdwanl  Whclan 

Michael  M*Dennott     -     -     -     - 

Sumrncr  Assizes. 
Bernard  O' Conor  -  -  -  -  - 
1  Geo.  4.  c.  28^f2  10  6{ 
James  Flanagan  -  -  -  -  - 
llduanl  Whelan  -  .  -  -  - 
Michael  M'Dermott  -  -  -  - 
18*20 — Spring  Assizes. 

B.  O'Couor 

James  Flanairan       -     -     -     -     - 

Kdward  Whelan 

Michael  M*l)ermott      -     -     -     - 

Summer  Assizts. 

B.  O'Conor 

Michael  M*Dormott      -     -     .     - 
iMlward  I  firkin  ------ 

I'd  ward  Whelan 

James  Flanagan 


Number  of 
Inquests. 


8 
6 
7 
6 
2 

—  29 
4 
9 
7 
4 

—  24 

r> 

7 

6 

13 

—  32 


Chaiges. 


5 
1 
4 

—  18 
11 

<) 
5 

4         I 

—  2i>: 


9 
3 
2 

8 
4 
—     2(> 


£. 

11 
8 
9 
8 
2 

7 
15 
12 

7 

7 

9 

7 

17 


s. 

4 
8 

16 
8 

16 

0 

16 

5 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


17  6 

3  9 

17  6 

0  3 


20    4     5 


12  12     9 
,     2  10    6| 
i  10    2    3 


17  5  U{ 

14  2    4 

7  10  10 

6  5    6 


:  14  11  0 

I  4  17  0 

!  3     4  0 

■  12  18  0 
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NUMBER  OF   CIVIL   BILLS   AT  THE  QUARTER  SESSIONS,  CO. 

ROSCOMMON. 

BOYLE. 


January 
April  - 
July  . 
October 


Total  ... 


1827. 
555 
713 
650 
604 


2522 


1828. 
588 
813 
449 
744 


2594 


1829. 
658 

1124 
641 
992 


3415 


Athlone  Divisiorif  held  occasionally  at  Roscommon. 


January 
April  - 
July  - 
October 


Total  - 


1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

326 

284 

329 

409 

381 

527 

338 

322 

500 

198 

409 

414 

1271 

1396 

1770 

Civil  bills  are  said  to  be  increased  by  the  petty  sessions. 
The  following  Table  will  serve  to  show  the  rotation  of  places 
at  which  the  quarter  sessions  are  held. 
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TABLE  XXXI\ . 

pfirmr  sessions. 

AT  A  MEETIlfA  0^  llAftKtKATtt  (in  1  ItII  J  AN.  1838,  THE 
FOLLOtFIMO  DISTRICTS  WERE  NAMED  FOH  IlOt.tllKO  THE 
PBTTV  SESSIOHS,  PURSUANT  10  7  AND  8  GEO.  4.  C.  G7. 

Clogher,  RoBcommDn,       Ballinlobbcr, 

Betana^r,  Athloao,  Killmorc, 

Cn^han,  Rahara,  Lancsborough, 

French  Park,       Riuke^,  El]i!un, 

Boyle,  Keadu«,  .Mgunt  TolbuE. 

Nmui  of  Mot^istrMes  assemittvd- 
A.  French,  Fitzstcphea  French,  Duniel  Kdly, 

T.  O'Coiior,  Oiven  Young,  Dominick  Cart, 

0'C«nor  Don,  Denis  O'Conor,  Owen  Thoa.  lioj-d. 

Wetltaeatii,  Hcnrj-  Frj-, 

The  foUoning  parisheE,  parts  nf  parishes,  and  townlonds, 
Cx£6pted  from  Ihc  ojieraUon  uf  the  said  act,  and  not  included 
In  lay  district  of  said  county,  at  tlie  request  of  thn  magistrates 
frho  attend  tfac!  petty  sessiana  at  Tulsk,  tliore  boinjj  only  two 
ma^stratcs  resident  in  snid  district ;  the  e^'S6ions  being  held 
Weekly,  and  it  being  ver^  uncertain  that  both  magistrates  can 
at  all  limes  sttend. 

Tidik  Petty  Stuioat.— Palish  at  Elpliin,  fouKeen  (ownlaDds. 

Do.        OguUs.,  all  except  iwo  tamiluiiti. 
Do.        Killukeu,  lixleen  uwlaDda  sad  manot. 
Uo>         Kilcooley,  the  eniice. 
Do.        BaslicL,  ten  towaUud*. 
Do.        Cloonigoimican   entire,   except    town- 
land   of  RuDamede,   Bslljrucuily, 
Uigblake,    Bidlyglui,   Ballinturl;. 
Caittertc  Peliy  Stuimti. — EDiire  puUhea  ofKilkeevaa  utd  KilluDsgh. 
and  the  lemaiitdei  of  the  pariah  of  Batlick. 
not  iacluded  in  the  Tu)ik  diitiicl,  enxplcd ; 
there  beiag  but  one  loagiitraie  reudl^^ 
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TABLE  XXXV. 
COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

TRESPASS  RATES. 

At  a  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  at  Boyle,  on  Mon- 
day, the  20th  day  of  October,  1828  :— 

Ordered,  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  then  and  there  iMemUed,  by 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  act  of  parliament,  that  the  following  be 
the  rates  of  trespass,  to  be  paid  for  each  and  evexy  of  the  foUowing 
kind  of  cattle,  beasts,  and  fowl,  which  may  be  found  trespessing  within 
said  county. 


Pursuant  to  40th  G.  3.  c.  7 1 . 

Common  Pasture. 

In  me«bw.      f;'""^' 
waste,  and  fat.  "P*-*^*" 

tening  gnn.     | 

L 

green  cropi 
potatoes. 
By  Dsy.  ,^ 

By  Day.  By  Might 

Byl>«y. 

BySW 

s.    d. 

s.     a. 

1.     d. 

f.     dm     M»      d. 

s. 

Each  and  every  horse,  r 

First  offence 

0  10 

1     3 

1     8 

2    6     2     6 

3 

gelding,  mare,  mule,  ass,  V 

Second  do. 

1     8 

2     6 

2     6 

3    9 

4     % 

6 

bull,  cow,  bullock,  heifer,^  iXhird    do. 

2     6 

3     9 

3     6 

5    3 

6    0 

9 

and  pig ;  to  pay  for  the    v.  Every  other 

2     6 

3     9 

3     6 

5     3 

6    0 

9 

Each  and  every  ram,r  First  offence 
sheep,  lamb,  and  calf;  to^  , Second  do. 
pay  for  the                         C  Third     do. 

0     3 

0     4} 

0     6 

0    9 

I     0 

1 

0     6 

0     9 

1     0 

I     6 

2     0 

3 

0  10 

1     3 

1     8 

*2     6 

3    6 

5 

Each  goat  to  pay  for  every  offence  of  trespass  in  planta- 

tions, pursuant  to  the  statutes                 -             -              18     5} 

For  any  other  trespass       -             -             -             .               5     0 

Each  goose           -             -             -             -             .               0     1 

Each  duck,  or  o 

ther  fowl 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1    0} 

If  the  parties  sustaining  the  damages  by  trespass  shall  think  that  the 
damage  done  exceeds  the  above  rates,  then  it  may  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
praisement. And  all  i)er3ons  who  do  not  occupy  any  land,  keep  cattle, 
and  graze  them  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  are  liable  to  pay  treble  the  ahoft 
rates  of  trespass.  And  all  owners  of  swine  not  having  an  iron  ring  or 
staple  in  the  nose,  arc  liable  to  pay  treble  the  value  of  the  damage  dpoe  by 
such  swine. 


OOUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

Provided  always,  that  his  or  their  portion  of  the  mean  and  fences  be- 
tween his  or  their  lands  and  the  land  next  adjoining,  are  in  good  and 
sufficient  order  and  repair :  and  that  any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
repair  such  mears  and  fences  shall  have  no  remedy  for  any  involuntary 
trespass  committed  by  the  cattle  of  the  proprietor,  occ«pier,  or  tenant  of 
any  neighbouring  land,  for  any  trespass  on  his  or  their  land,  occasioned 
by  his  or  their  default. 

GEORGE  FRENCH,^ 
ROBERT  ELWOOD,  (j^^^^ 


M.  FOX,  CUrkofth§P€a€€. 


J.  ROBERTSON, 
OWEN  T.  LLOYD 


»   • 


i 
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1st  column,  taken  from  Arthur  Young's  Tour 
2d  ditto,  from  Wakoficld'a  Ireland,  ns  returned 
to  him  by  Mr.  Roas  Mahon       -  -  ,  . 

3d  ditto,  from  rctnrns  separately  made  to  the 
niithor,  by  two  gontlcmen  in  the  town  of  Roscom- 
mon, of  the  current  rates        -         .         .         -         | 


r 

1779. 

18U. 

1831.0.        1 

G 

s.    rf. 

£      tf,     d. 

£ 

1. 

d.       1 

[abourerpcrday      -     - 

0 

0     6J 

0 

0 

8  -1 

Do.  by  the  year  with  diel 

6  "  0  '  0 

4 

0 

0 

Do.  per  day,  in  harvest 

)' 

'o  '«{ 

U     1      1 

0 

2 

0 

Do.  in  towns  and  neigh- 

bonihood    .     -     .     - 

0 

0 

10 

Women,  by  the  year,  if 

•pinnem      .... 

3     0     0 

Women  per  day  -     -     - 

0 

0 

6 

Boys  do.  -     -    .     -     - 

0 

0 

4 

Carpenter  do.    -     -     - 

o' 

"l    "9 

0  '  2  '  H 

0 

2 

e 

Common  mason  do.       - 

0 

I     9 

0     2     8^ 

0 

2 

2 

Stone  mason  do.      -     - 

0 

2 

6 

Slater  do.      .... 

0"  *  2  ■  8i 

0 

3 

0 

Workmanship,  per  slaters 

squnrc  oflOO  square  ft- 

0    6    6 

0 

5 

5 

Building    common    stone 

walls    in    mortar,    per 
perch  ofSli  cubic  feet 

0     1     6 

0 

1 

3 

Rough  stones,  per  Ion  - 

0 

0 
15 

8 

0  15    0 

0 

oV 

*  Eopioynicni  even  nt  tkue  lo*  rales  ii  unceitaia,  and  mulliCuile)  are 
unGDgaged  in  e'ery  pan  of  Lhe  cqudij  ;  in  iliipping  coni,  wbsre  eicr^oa 
and  dJtpMcb  aie  rctjuiiei].  a  ihilling  a  day  i>  oa  eneigeacy  gtvea,  t>ut 
a(M  mere. 

''  Fine  clay  h  found  nDit  lh«  baaki  of  the  SbaiiaaD  in  lev^cal  jittCCSi 
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1779. 

1811. 

1830-1. 

£    s.     d. 

£    8,     d. 

£    s.    d. 

Limo  per  barrel,  4  cubic 

feet 

0    0    9 

0     1     7i 

0     1     3 

Oak  timbery  per  foot    - 

0    4  lOi 
r  0    2    2 

0     3    0 

Ash     do.         do.     -     - 

{         to 

(  0    3    9* 

0     2    6 

Elm     do.         do.    -     - 

•  •     •  • 

0     1     6 

Pine  timber,  American, 

per  ton      .... 

•  •     •  • 

3  15    0      c 

Pine  timber,  Baltic 

•  •     •  • 

5    5    0 

Do.  home  growth     -     - 

•  •     •  • 

2  15    0 

Red  deals      .... 

10     0     0 

}• 

White  do 

7  10     0 

Bar  iron,  per  cwt.  Swe- 

m 

dish      ..... 

I     8     0 

Do.  English  .... 

1     1     8 

0     8     0 

Iron  workmanship,  per  lb. 

• .      •  • 

0     0     If 

Smith,  per  day    .     -     - 

• .     ■  • 

0     3     0      « 

Shoeinpf  a  horse       -     - 

4     0     0 

0     2     6 

Slates,  Bangor,  Wales,  per 

ton     -       -     -     -     . 

•   a            •  • 

3  10     0   1 

Duchesses,  per  thousand 

#  •          *  * 

a   .             •   • 

12  10     0   Y 

Countesses,  do.  .     -     . 

9    •                 • 

10    5    0  3  1 

and  also  bcncatli  certain  bogs  which  have  been  cut  out  and  ezhuuted  :  the 
art  of  brick  making  is  improved,  and  in  some  places  carried  on  to  ft  gnat 
extent.  Dublin  is  largely  supplied  by  bricks  brought  down  the  caul; 
but  nut  as  yet  from  beyond  the  Shannon. 

^  A  rivalship  exists,  as  already  explained,  between  the  ports  uf  Sligo. 
(ialway,  and  Dublin ;  and  Limerick  might  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
trade.  In  Moycarne  half  barony,  near  the  Suck,  Scotch  firs  of  thirty 
inches  girth  at  the  but,  were  selling  in  my  presence  at  2(M.  each,  but 
this  was  supposed  to  be  far  under  the  real  value. 

"^  As  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  differ,  the  prices  must  vary. 

^  In  large  establishments,  it  is  usual  to  engage  a  smith  by  the  year^ 
dud  to  pay  him  in  kind,  that  is,  in  accommodation  of  house  or  land. 
grazing  of  cows,  &c. ;  besides  this,  he  is  usually  placed  near  the  high 
road,  and  allowed  at  leisure  to  pick  up  money  by  chance  custom.  The 
lesser  farmers  also  often  contract  with  smiths,  to  do  all  their  work  at  a 
certain  rate  per  annum,  the  farmers  themselves  purchasing  the  iron  which 
may  be  required  for  each  job. 

'  Although  slater  of  vxceUcut  quality,  of  immense  liie^  and  Dodciatt 
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1779. 

1811. 

1830-1. 

C    1.     d. 

£    ..    d. 

£.     s.     d. 

a  car  and  horee 

i"    i' 

6m,  per  day 

(   0     3     3 

and  do.  do. 

0     2     6       8 

lar  barrel  of  280 

19     0-1 
In 

(.200 

1   14     0 

(080 

0     7     0 

barrel  efI96  lb.. 

1          to 

to        y 

(.    0  14     0 

0  14     0 

(010 

0     1     2 

.pwcwt   -    - 

a   1  10 

\         "" 

to 

(   0     3     0 

0     1      8  J 

(003 

0     0     3  \ 

rib.      -    -    - 

0     0    21 

5          *» 

*" 

(.010 

0    0    «  1 

(    0     0     31 

0    n    3  >! 

do.  -    -    -    . 

0    0    2i 

lo           I 

t    0     0     0 

0    0    7; 

(005 

0     0     5' 

0    0     3! 

\          " 

to 

(.009 

0     0     7 
0     0     4 

lo 

0     0  10 

to 

0     0     7 

(018 

0     1     6 

,  each    -     -     - 

0  0  loii.;      lo 

to 

It   0    3    3 

0     1     8 

■re  procurable  at  Killaloe,  oa  the  buiki  of  the  Shannon,  I  did  not 

at  tbey  were  in  comDioD  use  la  RoKOnuuon.    A  pi«jndlee  exiiti 

t  Irub  commoditie*,  in  many  initancei,  yet  tlie  Killaloe  date  i>  ttz 

lunble  than  most  of  what  coni«i  from  Wale*,  and  at  (be  lame  timo 

ght. 

Although  the  dia;  hai  not  entirely  nipened«d  ths  at,  jet  it  it 

J  yearly  into  more  general  use. 

rhe  urgency  of  the  demandi  for  rent,  more  eapecially  whan  unui 

iccumulaled,  force  Icnanti  eaily  into  the  market,  and  by  iIm  cob- 

<n,  prices  aie  loweied  at  the  beginning  of  the  loaion. 

The  price  of  butchen'  meat  variei  greatly  with  the  difirwit  Nuona 
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Gecsc.  each  - 


ChickcnB,  por  couple 


1771).    I 
£     s.     d, 

0     0     8i 


Rabbits 


Eggs,  per  dozen  -  - 
Fresh  sea  fish,  per  lb.  - 
River  or  lake      -     -     - 


•    a  •    • 


•    •  •    • 

a    •  •   • 


Eols 


Salt  herrings,  per  barrel    jO  16  0 
Do.  per  hundred      -     -  '   •  • 

Do.  for  two  -     -     -     -  ]  •  •  •  • 

Do.  cod  or  ling,  per  cwt.  0   14  0 


Butter,  fi*e8h,  per  lb. 


Do.  salt 

Milk,  sweet,  per  quart 
Do.  buttermilk,  do. 

Honey,  per  lb.    -     -     - 

Whiskey,  per  quart,  Irish 

measure,  by  retail 
Ale,       do.      do.     -     - 
Porter,  do.      do.     -     - 


0     0     oj 


•  •      • » 


•  • 


•    a  •    • 


isTT     T" 

£    s.    d.  j 
0     1     1   || 


0     1     8 

0     I     6 
0    0    6 


0 


*     • 


8 


• 


{ 
{ 

{ 


8 


seldom  sokl 


0     0     2 


•  • 


0    0     3 
0     0     4 


■iUta 


1830-1. 
£     s.     d. 
0     0     8 

to 
0     1     0 
0     0     8 

to 
0     0  10 
0     0  ID 

to 
0  10 
0  0  4 
0  0  3 
0  0  4 
0     0    4 

to 

0  0    6 

1  8     0 


0  0     li 

1  17     4 

0     0     6) 

to  ( 

0     0     9    J 

same 
0     0     3 
0     0     2} 
0     0  lU  ) 

to         (' 
0     10) 

0     1     9 
0     0    5 

0     0     3i 

■■  -  •  *    -  ■  ■   * 


^  The  price  uf  fi»h  depcDds  on  the  supply  :  when  much  is  braagbl  in 
at  once,  the  price,  uf  course,  falls  :  rivvr  and  lake  fish  mey  h%  oO€ifti*niIly 
had  at  hall  the  piicu  inserted. 

*  With  good  roads  and  numciuus  markets,  the  price  of  nil  butter  oi 
equal  quality  ou«;ht  not  to  vary  much  }  and  yet  tbeve  ii  coaiidofable 
tcrcncc  in  difl'uicnt  places. 

This  pice  stKjwt  its  scarcity. 


Ul   'I -I 
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1779. 

1811. 

1830-1.   1 

£    5.     d. 

£    5.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

Turf,  per  box,  20  cubic  ft 

•  ■     ■  * 

•  •     •  • 

0 

0    9» 

Hay,  per  ton       -     -     - 

•  •     •  • 

•  •     '  •  • 

2 

0    0 

(0    6    0 

0 

6    0 

Brogues,  per  pair     -     - 

•  •     •  • 

1       ^ 

to 

(0    7     0 

0 

7     0 

(0     8    0 

0 

7    0 

Strong  shoes    .... 

•  • 

1      *o 

to 

(0  10    0 

0 

8     0 

Woollen  stockings,  thepair 

•  •     •  • 

•  •          •  • 

0 

1     6 

A  car,  mounted  -     -     - 

•  •      •  • 

3  16     0 

A  dray^  with  side  boards 

« •      .  ■ 

•  ♦           •  • 

6 

6    00 

A  plough       -     .     -     - 

•  •     •  • 

.  •           •  • 

0 

12    OP 

CATTLE  AT  BALLIN A- 

SLOE  FAIR,  1830. 

Heifers,  3  yeais  old,  in  a 

large  lot,  each      -     - 

•  •     • « 

•  • 

13 

6    6 

Do.  in  a  much  larger  lot 

• .     •  • 

•  •           •  • 

12 

13    0 

A  lot  fit  for  Smithfield, 

but  not  so  large  in  bone. 

- 

each     -     -     -     -     - 

•  •     « • 

•  •           •  • 

9 

Id    9 

Tups,  6,  average  weight 

25  stone  each       -     - 

•  •     •  • 

•    a              •    • 

1  do.  each     -     .     -     - 

a    a               •    • 

•   •              •    . 

2  do.  each     -     -     -     - 

•    •               •    • 

•   •              •    • 

26  average  each      -     - 

•    •                a    a 

•  •              •   « 

^m          Kl 

Tiambs,  ordinary  kinds  in 

J 

0     0 
to 
0     0 

the  county,  per  score 

•     .                •    • 

•    •              •    • 

u 

ROAD  MAKING. 

3765  Irish  perches,  equal 

nearly  to  15  miles  Eng- 

"  Turf  is  coDsidered  rather  dear  in  the  town  of  Roscommon. 

^  Wheelwrights  are  generally  established  in  or  near  the  larger  towns, 
but  occasionally  in  country  parts  also.  Amongst  them  may  be  found  ex- 
cellent workmen  ;  but  the  stock  of  timber  on  hands  always  scanty;  barely 
sufficient  for  present  demand. 

^  The  common  Irish  plough  is  constructed  chiefly  of  wood :  the  pro- 
portion and  form  varies ;  a  maker  is  spoken  of,  as  having  a  Icnack  of  turn- 
ing out  a  handy  plough.  In  many  instances  the  fanner  supplies  both  wood 
and  iron  ;  paying  merely  for  workmanship. 

I  N 
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5*    d. 


Elfhik Breakfast 

- 

- 

4 

Dinner    - 

- 

- 

6 

Bed 

- 

•> 

0 

Strokestown  . .  Breakfast 

- 

- 

8 

Dinner    - 

- 

- 

2 

0 

Bed 

- 

- 

0 

Castlerea  •  • .  .Breakfast 

- 

- 

6 

Dinner    - 

•» 

- 

8 

- 

•• 

0 

Bed 

- 

- 

0 

Hay  for  twenty-hours,  per 
Oats,  per  peck 

Port  and  Sherry,  per  bottle 

borse 

■ 

li' 

8 

8 

0 
to 
6 

TABLE  XXXVm. 

NUMBER  OF  STAMPS  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  ROS- 
COMMON.— From  Parliamentary  Papers. 


In  1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

Athlone  Herald       -           -           5175 

.... 

.... 

Roscommon  and  Leitrim  Gazette  4000 

5000 

7000 

Roscommon  Journal           -           .... 

•  •  •  • 

3000 
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Grevisk,  July  9,  Aug.  16,  (three  days.) 
Keadue,  Feb.  19,  April,  2,  16,  June  4,  7,  July '20,  Aug- 
24,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  24. 

Kilcorkey,  March  17,  May  3,  Aug.  3,  Sept.  29. 

Kilmean,  July  12,  Oct.  28. 

Knockcroghery,  Aug.  2J,  Oct  25. 

Leckcarrow,  Mareb  17,  June  27,  SepU  27,  Dec.  20. 

Loughglyn,  May  25,  July  30,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  15. 

Miltown  Pass,  May  1,  July  23,  Sept.  22,  Dec.  20. 

Mount  Talbot^  May  8,  June  14,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  21. 

Newmarket,  May  2,  June  26,  Oct.  5. 

Rockfield,  May  14,  Sept.  28. 

Roscommon,  Whitmonday,  June  4,  Dec.  5. 

St.  John's,  July  5. 

Strokestown,  May  15,  June  19,  Oct.  16,  Nor.  13. 

Tarmonbarry,  Feb.  7,  May  7,  Aug.  17,  Nov.  2. 

Tulsk,  Fridaybefore  Whitsunday,  April  16,  June  I,  Aug.  18. 
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GRAND  JURY  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON- 


1820. 


Spring  Assizes. 
Hon.  Gen.  Stephen  Mahon, 
William  Talbot, 
Sir  Robert  King, 
Arthur  French,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Tennison, 
William  Wills, 
Lieut.  Col.  Owen  Lloyd, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
Owen  Lloyd, 
Owen  O'Conor, 
John  Conry, 
Denis  Kelly, 
John  Ferrall, 
Thomas  M'Naughten, 
William  MoUoy, 
Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  Caulfield, 
Robert  Goff, 
JefiFry  French, 
Jerrard  E.  Strickland, 
WiUiam  KeUy, 
Francis  Lynch, 

Edward  Mapother, 
Michael  Balfe. 


Summer  Assizes. 
Arthur  FVench,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Tennison, 
Sir  Robert  King, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
Owen  Uoyd, 
Owen  O'Conor, 
Dennis  Kelly, 
John  Conroy, 
Thomas  M'Naughteri, 
Daniel  Farrell, 
Jeffry  M.  French, 
John  Mitchell, 
Francis  Lynch, 
Thomas  Conry, 
Jerrard  E.  Strickland, 
Michael  Balfe, 
Mulloy  M'Dermott, 
William  Kelly,  Jun. 
John  Irwin, 
Robert  Jones  Lloyd, 
William  Reeves  Birch, 
Edward  Mapother, 
Oliver  Hodson. 
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GRAND  JURY. 


Spring  AstiM$. 
Arthur  Francfa,  H.  P. 
W.  C.  St.  George  Fnncb, 
Williun  T^bot, 
Tliomas  TeBniaon, 
Daniel  Kelly, 
Colonel  lioyd, 
Hngh  Barton, 
O'Conor  Don, 
Daniel  Ferrall, 
Colonel  Caulfield, 
Robert  Go£F, 

Denis  H.  KeUy,  v 

Tbomu  M'Naghten, 
Jeffry  M.  French, 
William  Mnlloy, 
Thomas  Conroy, 
Morgan  Crofton, 
J.  E.  Strickland, 
Owen  Young, 
Arthur  Browne, 
Michael  Balfe, 
W.  D.  Kelly, 
Edmund  Kelly. 


.Summer  Atsizes. 
Arthur  French,  M.  P. 
Thomu  TeniuBon, 
Daniel  KeUy, 
William  Fiench, 
O'Conor  Don, 
Oliver  D.  J.  Grace,     - 
Robert  Goff, 
Daniel  Farrell, 
Tliomas  M'Nughten, 
John  CaulGeld, 
Jeffry  M.  Preach, 
William  Mulloy, 
llaymond  PcUy, 
Theobald  Dillon, 
Thomna  Conroy, 
Artiiiir  Bro«Tie, 
Morgan  Crofloa, 
Owen  Young, 
J.  £.  Strickland, 
WiUiam  KeUy, 
Arthur  Acbmaty, 
Henry  Fry, 
James  Lyster.  ' 
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GRAND  PANEL  OF  THE  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 


Arthur  French,  H.  P.  French 

Park. 
Hon.  R.  King,  M.P.  Rocking- 

Hon.  B.  Mahon,  Strokeatowu. 
William  French,  Clooniquin. 
Sir  Richard  St.  George,  Tully. 
William  Talbot,  Mount  Talboi. 
T.  TennisoD,  Caelle  TeonisoD. 
Wm.  ndht.  WilU,  WilUgrove. 
St.  Geo.  Cniilfield,   Donamon. 
Daniel  Kelly,  Cargens. 
Colonel  Onen    Lloyd,  Rock- 
Hugh  Barton,  Coote  Hall. 
O'CoDot  Don,  Belaaagar. 
Daniel  Farrell,  Beechwood. 
Colonel  William  Cauldeld,  Be- 


Oliver  Grace,  Mantua. 
Robert  Goff,  Cararoe. 
Denie  Kelly,  Castle  Kelly. 
Guy  Lloyd,  Croghan. 
Thos.  Mahon  Naughten,  Tho- 
rn aa  (own. 

ROBERT  HENRY  FRENCH,  Sheriff. 


Jeffiy  M.  French,  Tooroona. 
William  Mnlloy,  Oakport. 
Lieut.   Col.  Raymond  Pelly, 

Ballybride. 
ThoQUfl  Conroy,  Strokestown. 
Mot^an  Cnhou,  Boyle. 
J  errard  Strickland,  Loughglyn. 
Owen  Yonng,  Harriitotni. 
Coote  MuUoy,  Hawttown. 
Arthur  Browne,  Newtown, 
Edw.  Mitchell,  Caatleatrange. 
ThaobaM  Dillon,  Homit  Dil- 

Francia  Lynch,  Lawberry. 
Michael  Balfe,  Sonlli  Park. 
William  Kelly,  Turrock. 

Edmund  KeUy,  Kiltnmbc. 
James  Lyster,  Lyaterfield. 
Edward  Mapother,  Kilteeran. 
Arthur  Aughamuty,  Kihnore. 
Edward  MilU,  Fairymonnt. 
Robt.  Jones  Uoyd,  Smithhill. 
Henry  Fry,  Frybrook. 
Thos.  Geo.  Digby,  Dnundaff. 
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GRAND  PANEL  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 


Siirin^  Assizes.  183U. 


A.  French,  M.  P.  Frencli  Park . 
Hon.    Robert    King,    M.    P. 

Rockiiighnin. 
T.  Johnston  Barton , Coo te  Hall. 
Sir  Rich.  St.  George,  Tully. 
D&Diel  Kelly,  Caragcns. 
Wm.  Robt.  Wells,  Willsgrove. 
William  Talbot,  Mount  Talbot. 
T.  Tennison,  Custlo  Tennison. 
The  O'Conor  Don,  Btlanagar. 
Robert  Goff,  Cararoe. 
St.  Geo.  Caullieli!,  Donamon. 
Hugh  Barton,  Coole  Hall. 
William  Doyd,  Rockvillo. 
Robt.  H.  French,  Kiltt.Uagh. 
Francis  Lynch,  Lowberry. 
Guy  Lloyd,  Croghan. 
Oaniel  Farrelly,  Beechwood. 
Tlios.  Mabon  Naghten,  Tho- 

moEtown. 
William  French,  Clooniquin. 
J.  Martin  French,  Toomona. 
Michael  Balfo,  Soutbpark. 
John  CaulfielJ,  Cloonfinla. 
li.  Newcomen,  Camla  House. 
William  Kelly.  Turrock. 
Fjilmund  Kelly,  KilUombe. 
I'lttvard  Mapothcr,  Killecran 

HOUGL'. 


Denis  O'Conor,  Mount  Druid. 
Morgan  Crofton,  Abbeyview. 
Jarrard  £.  Strickland,  Lou^ti- 

glyn  House. 
Geo.  Plunket,  Mount  Plunket. 
Peter  O'Conor,  Toomona. 
Thomas  Conry.  StroVeslown. 
Barih.  Mahon,  Clontree. 
Owen  Young,  HarrigtowD. 
John  Dillon,  Johnstown. 
Cooto  MoUoy,  Hugbeatown. 
JamcB  Lyster,  Lyslerfield. 
Henry  Fry,  Jun.,  Frybrook. 
Edn-,  Mitchell,  CBHtlestrange. 
Arthur  Browne,  Abbeylown. 
Robt.  Jonea  Lloyd, Smith  Hill. 
Gunning  Plunket,  Kinnard. 
Owen  Uoyd,  Cloonaahce. 
Richard  W,  Bond,  Bondvillo. 
A.  Achmuty,  Kilmorc  House. 
John  Irwin,  Cam.'in. 
Robert  Elwood,  Enockadoo. 
John  Kelly,  Scregg. 
BarUi.  Mahon,  Strokeslonn. 
Mulloy   M'Dermolt,  Tubber- 

pal  rick. 
John  Irwin,  Rosc-boia. 
Henry  Hughes,  BeeclnvuocI, 
John  Mitchell,  Coolmine. 
O.  D.  J,  GRACF;,  Sheriff. 


t 
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skilful  fiowiDg,  want  of  manures,  and  an  utter  inat- 
tention to  tbe  alternation  of  green  crops  with  those 
of  com,  potatoes  aloae  excepted,  the  loss  upon  what 
the  land  actualif  does  yield  is  considcrahlc,  from  bad 
and  careless  stacking,  and  the  general  want  of  harns. 
The  stacks  are  commonly  made  very  small,  resting 
upon  the  earth ;  for  in  a  country  so  bare  of  timber 
and  hedgerows,  boughs  and  bushes  are  scarce  arti- 
cles. If  wet  weather  comes  on  and  continues  long, 
much  of  what  lies  below,  next  the  earth,  perishes,  by 
attracting  moisture;  from  the  want  of  a  brood  and 
firm  basis,  the  frail  structure  is  liable  likewise  to  be 
swayed  by  the  wind,  and  the  tops  and  sides  losing 
their  original  form,  and  being  no  longer  capable  of 
throwing  off  the  rain,  still  more  damage  ensues.  To 
such  losses  are  likewise  to  be  added,  the  depredations 
from  vermin,  rats,  mice,  and  small  birds,  whilst  the 
com  remains  out  of  doors. 

As  for  barns,  in  the  English  and  continental  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  they  arc  literally  unknown. 
The  floor  of  some  out-house,  or  perhaps  even  that  of 
the  family  room,  may  be  used  for  threshing;  but  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  grain  is  beaten  out  in  the  open  (ur, 
very  commonly  near  the  road  side,  where  there  happens 
to  be  a  dry  spot.  These  observations,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, apply  to  the  small  holdings ;  but  upon  such 
is  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  com  which  is 
thrown  into  the  market  from  the  county  of  Kos- 
common. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  bad  system,  it 
follows  that  poor  people  are  anxious  to  hare  their 
corn  threshed  out,  as  quickly  as  possible,  after  it  has 
been  brought  home ;  and  if  the  weather,  upon  which 
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rows,  and  even  this  was  executed  so  badl^,  that  he 
ascribed  the  produce  of  corn  much  more  to  the  spade 
than  to  the  plough. 

These  observations  are  still  strictly  applicable  to 
tillage  in  Roscommon  at  the  present  day ;  but  as  I 
have  already  explained,  on  the  lands  cf  the  principal 
resident  gentry,  examples  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  county,  of  excellent  tillage,  with  Scotch 
ploughs  of  the  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  horses,  and  driven  by  the  ploughman. 

Where  the  breadth  of  com  is  small,  it  might  be  * 
supposed  that  sowingj  upon  which  the  evenness  and 
product  of  the  crop  so  much  depends,  could  be  ex- 
ecuted in  greater  perfection :  but  the  converse  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  and  the  want  of  extensive  prac- 
tice here  as  in  other  instances,  occasions  the  work  to 
be  far  less  ably  performed. 

The  spade^  in  the  usual  English  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  utterly  unknown  in  Roscommon,  except- 
ing it  be  in  the  gardens  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
even  there  it  is  rare.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  an  in- 
strument called  the  Loy^  common,  as  I  am  informed, 
in  every  part  of  Connaught.  This  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct pieces ;  an  iron  blade,  which  is  made  with  a  socket 
as  broad  as  itself;  a  thick  and  stout  wedge  or  block 
of  wood,  which  fits  into  the  socket,  and  serves  to  re- 
ceive the  foot  in  the  act  of  digging;  thirdly,  the 
handle  which  is  braced  to  the  wooden  wedge  and 
the  blade  by  bands  of  iron.  The  handle,  consisting 
of  a  straight  rounded  pole,  varies  in  length,  and 
the  instrument  is  distinguishable  accordingly  by  the 
terms  of  the  long  and  the  short  loy :  another  distinc- 
tion also  arises  from  the  blade,  according  to  its  being 
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ikce,  and  the  spade,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  remarks,  BUp- 
pties  tbe  place  of  three  common  instruments,  the 
plough,  the  harrow,  and  the  roller,  (he  might  hare 
added  more,)  yet  it  cnnnothave  escaped  the  most  ordi- 
nary observer,  who  has  ever  watched  the  operations  of  a 
well-constructed  plough,  or  the  improved  implements 
which  have  heen  invented  to  facilitate  the  various 
operations  of  harrowing,  scuffling,  cleansing,  rcfl- 
ing,  sowing,  &c.  &c.,  that  a  mnch  greater  quan- 
tity of  ground  can  be  cultivated  in  a  given  spage  of 
time,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  than  without  it  No 
nation,  it  has  heen  said,  which  bas  once  acquired  ft 
knowledge  of  the  plough,  ever  abandoned  its  use.  In 
fact,  in  ngriculture,  as  in  manufactures  gcue rally, 
commodities  may  be  produced  by  meaiis  of  machinery, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  can  ever  he  effected  hy  mere 
manual  labour.  Yet  the  grand  problem  still  remains 
to  he  solved,  under  what  system  of  agriculture  and 
what  division  of  laud,*  the  greatpsl  number  of  human 
beings  can  be  maintained,  with  most  comfort  and 
most  individual  enjoyment. 

It  might  he  supposed  that  under  spade  husbandry, 
and  with  the  attention  and  efforts  of  a  family  which 
had  little  else  to  do,  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
small   plot,  the  crops  would  he  evener  and  deaxett 

*  The  benefiU  which  hiie  been  deriyed  Ulterij  in  England,  from  dii- 
Uibuting  imtll  porlions  of  land  to  iKbouran,  migbt,  %t  first  aiglil,  ippeu 
ID  couDleDance  tbe  Irish  cottier  Ejsteni,  but  the  tiro  lytteioE  sre  based  on 
a  very  diSeieat  priociple.  In  England.  (h«  land  ii  gifCn  to  tbe  labourei 
aJteady  receiving  bii«,  tnd  who  only  warki  od  it  during  leisure  hoiui, 
which  would  be  olherwiie  unpioGlablj  tpeot :  but  tbe  Irish  cottier  is  de- 
pendant on  his  little  holding  for  hii  main  luppoit ;  em[d6ymeat  a>  a  hired 
labourer  being  altogelhei  u 
very  imall  portion  of  the  year. 
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The  extensive  grazing  farms  in  Roscommon  pte^ 
sent  a  very  different  picture  of  fertility  from  the  ea:- 
hausted  let  cut  tillage  land.  In  the  former,  nature 
displays  her  richest  verdure,  and  imagination  can 
scarcely  figure  to  itself  more  productive  pastures. 
But  even  here,  exceptions  must  be  taken  to  the  indo- 
lence of  man ;  since,  to  an  extent  that  could  scarcdy  be 

leason,  when  the  growth  of  gnit  U  too  thort  and  tctiily  to  be  col  ad^ 
▼antageonsly  with  the  tcythe*  The  fine  cheese  of  that  canton,  an  es"^ 
teemed  marketable  commoditj  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  it  made 
largely  from  stall  fed  cows,  as  well  as  from  those  which  are  carried  to  the 
elevated  pastoies  of  the  Alps  for  the  short  summer  season.  In  the  low- 
lands th»  mittwaMmr  manuse  wafer,  is  sprinkled  over  the  snHace,  by 
means  of  large  casks  and  perforated  water  troughs,  immediately  aHei 
each  cutting  of  the  scythe,  whieh  makes  the  grass  spring  og  again  in 
great  vigour,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

At  Sorrento,  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  where  I  also  tended  long,  vest  of 
high  repute,  and  scaicely  inferior  to  that  exhibited  in  die  London  mailNta, 
15  produced  from  cows  also  entirely  house  lisd  ;  nay,  fed  too- in  very  gnml 
part  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  fig  leaves^  wallnut  leaves,  and  oth«s  of  ft 
harsh  nature,  but  which  the  animals,  nevertheless,  from  habit,  will  devour 
greedily.  In  Switzerland,  before  trees  have  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yel- 
low leaf,  even  those  of  the  forest,  more  particularly  the  ash,  are  made  to 
contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  cattle ;  tall  ladders  are  erected  against  the 
trees,  and  the  leaves  are  gathered  into  sacks,  and  brought  home  oa  drays 
drawn  by  hand«  The  women  and  young  people  are  principally  employed 
in  this  operation. 

In  Westmorland,  on  cutting  the  coppice  woods,  it  is  common  to  bring 
sheep  to  the  spot,  and  to  throw  the  boughs  to  them,  from  which  they  eagerly, 
pick  off  the  leaves  :  even  in  pasture  fields,  I  have  seen  sheep  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  leaves  on  the  boughs  which  have  been  thrown  to  them. 

Few  persons  acquainted  with  rural  affedrs  have  feiled  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  quantity  of  manure  made  from  cattle  which  are 
housed  in  the  Winter ;  as  much  or  more  may  be  produced  by  Sunumr 
feeding ;  and  the  animals,  particularly  cows,  can  be  maintained  in  better 
condition  than  in  the  open  pasture. 
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^ent>  the  acreable  value  does  not  exceed  perhaps  5s.  or 
6s. ;  whilst  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  the 
rent  rises  to  £3  and  £4.  On  lai^e  farms  of  several 
hundred  acres  together,  20s.  and  259.  per  acre  are  very 
Usual  prices;  considerable  farms  are  held  also  at  a 
higher  rate,  at  SOs.  and  d5«.,  and  some  even  higher. 
But  from  all  the  information  I  could  obtain,  it  seemed 
questionable,  whether  in  any  part  of  the  county,  600 
contiguous  acres  would  bring  the  highest  of  these  rates 
at  the  present  time.  . 

During  the  last  war  prices  tose  much  higher^ 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  three  guineas  per 
acre. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1793,  £Buins  including  some  of 
the  richest  grazing  land  in  the  county,  had  been  let  at 
12s.  British  the  acre  on  long  leases;  such  holdings 
became  sources  of  fortune,  by  merely  reletting  at  the 
current  prices  of  the  day.*  But  the  r^M^on  which 
ensued  after  the  Conclusion  of  the  war,  operated,  as  is 
well  known,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  those  who  had 
speculated  iu  land  during  the  period  of  high  prices ; 
so  that  many  of  the  middlemen  lost  the  entire  income^ 
previously  derived  from  this  source.  The  tenant,  un- 
able to  pay  the  rent>  was  ready  to  give  up  the  land; 

*  There  are  some  parts  of  RoscommOn,  says  Hfr.  Wakefield,  where 
graziers  possessing  an  immense  leasehold  interest,  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  enabled  to  become  purchasers  of  the  fee ;  as  their  property  in  the 
land,  from  the  rise  of  prices,  is  frequently  much  larger  than  thatt  of  their 
landlords.  There  are  many  persons  of  this  description,  who,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  leasehold  and  freehold,  have  from  £1500  to  £5000  per  annum. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Roscommon  in  1830,  one  of  these  wealthy  graziers 
died,  whose  property  in  cash,  in  well  stocked  farms,  in  leasehold  interests 
and  estates  in  fee,  was  estimated  at  little  short  of  £100,000,  entirely  won 
by  his  own  enterprise  and  intelligence  in  bis  business  within  the  county. 
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Ibl.  AToicdnpois. 

BsEE After  potatoes,  sown  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 

reaped  in  August : 
Seed  12  etoae. 

Produce,  16  barrels  of  16  atone      -      3584 
Barlet.... After  potatoes,  »own  ia  March  and 
April,  reaped  in  August; 
Seed  12  stone. 
Produce,  15  barrels  of  16  stone       -      3360 

Oats After  potatoes  or    other    com,    sown 

March  and  April,  reaped  in  Ang. 

Seed34itDnB. 

ProdncB  in  poor  nil,  10  lonris  <X  14 

Bttme  -  -  -  1960 

Prodiuw  in  good  Mil,  16  htnebi  3136 

Potatoes.  ,On  Im  baioMl,  or  Amged,  or  on  o«t 

■tabble,  planted  in  Msy,   dn^ 

OcL  and  Nof. : 
Seed  128  Mobs. 
PnMliMM,20bniflIiDr8c«t.       -    17,dS0 
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Seed  lb*. 

Proditcelbi. 

Wheat    . 

.     222 

2.024 

Ito    9.1 

Bere  .     . 

.     169 

3.584 

1  to  18.2 

Barley    . 

.     244 

2.765 

1  to  11.3 

Oats        . 

,     308 

2.749 

Ito   S.9 

Potatoes 

.  2144 

22.289 

1  to  10.3 

The  highest  qaalitr  of  pasture  land  in  Boscommon, 
consisUng  for  the  most  part  of  old  natural  herbage,  is 
reckoned  to  support  a  bullock  to  the  acre ;  on  odier 
lands  in  the  same  county,  an  acre  and  a  half  will  be 
required ;  and  on  some  grazing  fiunu,  fimj  bnDoeks 
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that  the  sheep  sent  thither  from  the  county  of  Ros- 
fiommon,  were  far  superior  to  those  raised  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties;  attrihutable  not  less  to  the  greatei 
skill  and  intelligence  of  the  Roscommon  breeders,  than 
totlie  dry  and  wholesome  natureof  their  sheep  walks. 

The  favourite  sheep  of  the  connty,  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  large  old  Counaught  breed  and  the  Lei- 
cester, which  produces  an  animal  little  inferior  in  size 
to  the  former,  with  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten  in 
a  efaort  space,  and  with  less  waste  or  offal  on  the  car- 
case. 

At  the  Ballinasloe  fair  above  alluded  to,  tups  were 
exhibited  fov  sale  of  the  weight  of  35  stone  each,  as 
already  noticed  in  the  Table  of  prices,  p.  641. 

Rents  derivable  from  land,  here,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  ate  usually  so  much  clear  gain  to 
landlords ;  no  allowances  for  buildings  or  repairs,  or 
keeping  up  stock,  according  to  the  custom  of  other 
countries,  being  demandable  of  right:  the  tenants  are 
left  to  build  their  own  houses  and  maintain  them  at 
their  own  cost;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  farm  honses 
and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are  of  so  hamble  a 
description.  On  some  of  the  lai^i  estates  of  Ros- 
common, however,  a  new  and  different  system  has 
arisen,  and  the  tenants  have  been  assisted  in  theu 
buildings  and  improvements.  On  the  estates  of  Vis- 
count Lorton,  of  Lord  Mount  Sondford,  of  Lord  Hart- 
land,  of  Mr.  French,  of  Colonel  Tennison,  of  Mr.' 
Wills,  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Mr.  Barton,  and  several  others 
might  be  added,  which,  Arom  their  number,  it  will  be 
pardonable  if  not  mentioned  specially,  the  buildings 
of  the  peasantry  have  assumed  a  new  and  improved 
aspect,  through  assistance  irom  tbeir  landlords ;  and 
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To  estimate  the  iiftir  and  just  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  which,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  cultivator  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  is  a  subject  of  difficulty,  even  in  countries  where 
a  similarity  of  local  circumstances  prevails  to  a  wide 
extent;  but  where  the  quality  of  surface  and  soil 
varies  so  materially  as  it  does  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, within  short  intervals ;  and  where  the  value 
of  produce  is  affected  by  the  means  of  conveyance, 
and  the  remoteness  or  contiguity  of  markets,  the  dif- 
ficulty will  be  found  still  more  considerable.* 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  however,  that  rent,  to  be 
equitable,  ought  not  to  be  oppressive ;  nor  ever  to  ex- 
ceed such  a  proportion  to  the  actual  produce  of  the 
land,  as,  when  deducted  therefrom  along  with  other 
charges,  would  fail  to  leave  for  the  tenant  a  return  of 
his  outlay,  together  with  a  remuneration  for  his  time, 
labour,  and  capital.  The  amount  of  such  remuneration, 
indeed,  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be  differently  estimated 

*  "  Rent,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land,  is  naturally/* 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  highest  which  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  land.  In  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave  him  no  greater  share  of  the  produce 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock,  from  which  he  furnishes  the 
seed,  pays  the  labour,  and  purchases  and  maintains  the  cattle  and  instru* 
ments  of  husbandry,  together  with  tht  ordinary  proJUt  of  farming  ttock  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  is  evidently  the  smallest  share  with  which  the 
tenant  can  content  himself  without  being  a  loser,  and  the  landlord  seldom 
means  to  leave  him  more.  Sometimes  indeed  the  liberality,  more  frequently 
the  ignorance  of  the  landlord,  makes  him  accept  of  less ;  and  lometimes, 
too,  though  more  rarely,  the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him  undertake 
to  pay  somewhat  more,  and  to  content  himself  with  somewhat  less  than 
the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  Uodc  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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yet  is  it,  uot  the  less,  oue  which  ought  to  be  pursut^dj  . 
if  truth  he  aimed  at,  A  few  shillings  per  acre  more 
or  less,  uot  amountiiig  to  the  value  of  a  single  barrel 
of  oatti,  will  occnsioD  the  rate  of  rent  to  be  eon.sidercd 
as  high  or  low.  Yet  whoever  kiiows  any  thing  of 
land,  must  be  aware,  that  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  value  of  a 
barrel  of  oats,  between  the  prnduee  of  land  cuUiviitod 
to  tht  highest,  and  land  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
wretched  manner,  which  is  seen  in  the  course  of  every 
mile  Or  two  that  one  travels  within  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. In  fact,  the  hulk  of  the  farmers  are  ac- 
tually not  aware  uf  the  real  value  of  the  land  which 
they  hold  ;*  or  of  what  it  might  be  brixight  to  yield 


•  The  Ii 


S<iu 


The  Eogliih  sere   .         .         .         -         - 

Diffcranee        .... 
The  propoitioa  loi  iaa.il  calcuJatioD,  may  bo  taken  us 

e,  b  Roscum 

U  to  MEulj 


re  ^  litis. 

7840 

4640 


The  avumse  of  Grand  Jurj  Cefis,  pi 
for  Ihe  three  yean  1827-8-9,  u 
Avera^  of  tithes,  pet  acre 
Vesir;  Ceu,  nal  ticeediog,  per  tcr 

Total  charges  per  acre 
Now,  eslimaliDg  Ihe  toe  rich  limeslooe  land  of  RoMoin- 

mon,  ai  a  rem,  per  >cr«,  ol      -         -         ■ 
And  adding  charges  as  abore 

The  whole  would  come  10,  pei  acre,  Irish 
Or  per  acre  English     ■         .         ■         - 
IF  Ihe  rent  be  taieo,  per  acre,  Irish,  at     - 
Add  the  public  charges  as  above     - 


Total,  pel  acre,  Irish  - 


Thcie  amounts  maj  be  compared  with  what  U  ordiuiil;,'  chi 


om- 
£1 

(i 
15     0 

0 

•J    a 

£1 

IB     6 

£1 

1 

&     (1 

0 

3     6 

£1 

1    6 

£0 

i(i    ii 

J  ill  J-  cha 

s..d  to, 

■ 
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▼ery  poor  and  the  very  needy, — hunger  pressing  on  one 
side,  rapacity  on  the  other, — assume  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character,  and  deceptions  are  often  mutually 
practised;  those  who  have  to  grant  being  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  their  position,  just  as  the  usurer 
will  do,  over  those  whose  urgent  necessities,  the  off- 
spring, it  may  he,  of  uncontrollable  passions  or  extra- 
vagancies, compel  them  to  resort  to  his  aid.  Small 
holdings  are  taken  not  merely  here,  but  in  various 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  by  wretched  people,  solely  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  a  temporary  subsistence  from  the 
soil,  without  reflecting  upon  the  means  which  may 
come  within  their  reach  to  discharge  the  rent ;  whilst 
the  greedy  lessor  watches  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
ready,  when  the  moment  shall  anivci  to  pounce  upon 
his  division  of  the  prey. 

I  apprehend  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle,  that  whilst  the  rents  of  the  small  holdings, 
let  and  sublet  over  and  over  again,  are  unquestionably 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  divi- 
sions ;  so  likewise  are  the  severities  which  are  exer- 
cised in  collecting  the  rents :  consequently,  that  the 
people  in  reality  suffer  more  when  they  hold  from  the 
classes,  of  a  rank  little  above  themselves,  than  they 
do  when  holding  from  the  superior  landlords.  Hence, 
the  odium  which  has  been  attached  to  middlemen. 
The  evils  of  the  system  of  subletting  have  been  gene- 
rally admitted,  yet  have  the  measures,  nevertheless, 
which  the  legislature  has  adopted  to  impede  and  pre- 
vent an  injurious  practice,  been  condemned  and  re- 
viled ;  and  after  all,  it  certainly  does  appear  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  just  and  liberal  maxims  oi 
English  jurisprudence,  to  divest  individuals  of  the 
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ing  all  the  reports  of  l)oards  and  commi^sioDs,  and 
the  voluminous  evidence  which  has  been  printed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  diiriug  ihc  latter  sessions,  on 
the  slate  of  Ireland  and  its  poor. 

Whatever  imputation  *  may  in  former  times  have 
been  cast  upon  the  idleness  of  the  people,  it  is  now 
acknowledged,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those 
who  have  profited  by  their  labour  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  that,  in  all  circumstances,  where 
hard  work  is  to  be  done,  whether  in  dicing  canals  or 
docks,  hearing  hardens,  reaping  harvest,  or  any  other 
of  the  multi&rious  occupations  in  which  strength 
and  exertion  are  required,  the  Irish  are  never  back- 
ward in  tendering  their  services;  neither  when  a  task 
is  set  before  them,  and  punctual  payment  assured,  are 
they  prone  to  fiioch  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  to  pursue 
it  with  perseverance  and  eteadiness  until  the. accom- 
plishment be  effected,  and  the  reward  of  their  labour 
fairly  eitmed.t 

*  "  I  do  much  admire,"  uid  King  Henry  the  Sevenlb,  id  a  diicounc 
Willi  ^Vllt«^  FilisiinODi,  Archbiihop  of  Dublia,  id  the  year  1493,  "  I 
do  mucli  admire,  mj  Lord,  at  my  subjects  of  Ireland,  why  tfacy  da  lo  oft 
rebel  agaidsL  thEu  piiuce  ;  and  that  tbey  hare  not  irnpioied  my  Lordship 
there  all  Ihis  while,  liuce  oui  anccBtor'a  conqucBt ;  Ihe  country  beiDg,  u 
IS  reported,  a  fruitful  toil  and  a  place  for  good  tiading." 

The  Aichbishnp  replied,  "  I  ligaiGed  il  unto  your  Ilighneu  is  my 
letter,  amgngst  other  Ihingi,  Ibe  grealeal  and  cbiefesl  thing  that  not  only 
impoveriEhelh  thi>  your  Highneu*  Lordihip  of  Ireland,  u  alto  cauitth  w 
many  stirs  and  jan  with  them,  ia  iditntii."  "  There  are  lo  many  itng- 
1,'lers  and  poor,  that  it  is  more  charity  to  put  them  to  work,  than  lo  *ii*tuD 
Ihem  with  vk\\ah."—Fauagifnm  Sir  Thomai  Cattm'i  AntijuUiti,  ccl- 
iMid  by  Wart. 

1 1  was  iaformed  It  Liverpool,  that  on  cleiring  out  the  old  <)ock  tiiere, 
prcparalory  to  laying  the  faundalions  oF  the  buildingi  which  have  Niice 
been  elected  on  the  same  site,  it  was  uiu*]  lo  tnd  tbone  of  etch  nitioa 
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miseries  of  Ireland.  Hence  is  it,  that  the  lower  classes 
have  sunk  first  into  mendicity,  and  then  into  the 
vices  that  it  generates;  and  hence  it  is,  that  on  the 
failure  of  adequate  subsistence,  they  have  ventured  to 
commit  the  most  alarming  atrocities  in  open  day/' 

Whatever  be  the  interpretation  given  to  the  word 
neglect— 'and  it  is  one  which  admits  of  many  signifi- 
cations— it  seems  evident,  that  no  great  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  can  be  effected, 
or  even  reasonably  expected,  until  the  means  are'disco- 
Tcred,  eitherby  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  themselves, 
or  the  exertions  of  those  above  them,  whereby  their 
labour  may  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account.  The 
idleness  which  prevails  is  not  aversion  from  labour, 
but  absence  of  employment :  since  in  every  quarter  of 
the  county,  men,  women,  and  children,  will  eagerly 
start  forth  to  earn  the  most  trifling  pittance. 

As  to  manufactures — no  capitalist  would  risk  his 
money  in  a  new  country,  where  his  proceedings 
were  to  be  dependant  on  the  dictation  of  individuals, 
issued  out  of  caprice  or  out  of  craft,  and  his  pro- 
perty consequently  insecure.  Neither  are  manufac- 
tures on  an  extended  scale  ever  likely  to  spring  up 
in  any  country,  unless  aided  by  natural  advantages, 
or  encouraged  by  the  peculiar  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  in  which  docility  may  perhaps  be  set 
down  as  a  principal  attribute.  Water  powers  un- 
questionably there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
applicable  to  various  important  purposes ;  but  as  to 
the  immense  fields  of  minerals  in  the  northern  parts  of 
it — where  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  fine  coal,  suita- 
ble to  every  possible  use,  were  supposed  to  lie  disre- 
garded within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  together  with 

4  s 
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Wakefield  describes  the  large  quantities  of  flax  wliich 
were  cultivated  in  Roscommon  in  the  year  IMl; 
whilst  in  1830^  only  a  few  patches  were  to  be  seen  thinly 
scattered  through  the  county :  and  su£Scient  yam  was 
not  then  spun  within  it  to  supply  even  the  very  mode- 
rate demand  for  that  article,  which  had  latterly  re- 
vived. I  have  described  the  instances  which  fell  under 
my  own  immediate  observation,  of  women  who  had 
stood  the  market  the  whole  day,  returning  home  with 
their  few  pieces  of  linen  unsold.  Mr*  Wakefield,  in 
contrasting  the  prices  of  1779  with  those  of  1811, 
shows  that  the  wages  of  the  weaver  had  not  increased 
in  proportion  with  the  general  prices  of  commodities; 
and  he  adds,  ^^  we  may  now  discover  why  the  boasted 
linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  the  favourite  object  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  every  Irish  minister,  has  not 
reflected  back  on  the  people  that  hap[Hness,  which  the 

all,  the  merchant  was  to  receive  a  bounty  per  yard  on  the  exportation  of 
the  cloth,  in  itself  alone,  amounting  to  a  great  and  ample  profit  on  the 
whole  manufacture.  Linen  cloth  of  the  value  of  6^d.  and  not  exceeding 
\s.  7^d,  per  yard,  was  entitled  on  exportation  to  America,  to  the  islands, 
the  continent  of  Europe,  -&c.,  to  a  bounty  of  1  Jd.  per  yard;  that  is,  to  a 
bounty  nearly  of  from  8  to  25  per  cent. ;  whilst  foreign  linens,  on  importa. 
tion,  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  tlie  value,  besides  an  ad- 
ditional one  of  6^d,  per  yard.  On  the  same  principles  of  prohibitions  and 
bounties,  the  Dublin  market  might  in  time  be  supplied  with  lemons 
of  domestic  growth ;  and  wine  of  sound  merchantable  quality,  if  not  claret 
and  champagne,  be  produced  from  the  grapes  of  our  hot  houses, — at  what 
cost  I  pretend  not  to  say.  But  every  tyro  in  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy is  aware,  that  national  wealth  does  not  accrue  from  raising  a 
commodity  at  home  at  ten -fold  the  price  for  which  it  could  be  procured 
abroad  ;  any  more  than  private  wealth  will  accrue  from  a  man's  persisting 
to  make,  within  his  own  family,  an  article  which  could  be  purchased  at  the 
next  shop  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  price  which  it  has  cost  him  to  produce 
in  his  own  house. 
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desire  to  see  such  a  state  of  things  :  the  folly  of  re- 
Strictiotis  would  soou  become  apparent  if  they  were 
attempted,  and  the  people,  after  a  period  of  suffer- 
ing, Tsould  probably  be  the  first  to  call  out  for  free 
trade.* 

*  Thai  ihe  iaiparU.tioD  of  Brillili  (oaDuracturci  into  Irela-od,  is  viened 
bj  WV«ib1  penona  wllh  eitreme  jealausy,  and  thai  paiDa  have  been  (aken 
tofonieDl  ditconlent  on  thetubjecl,  and  topenuade  the  wotkiog  classes,  that 
their  Gondilion  would  bv  far  better  if  every  aiticlc  were  made  at  home,  and 
>11  fare'tgn  goods  prohibited,  is  sufiiciently  nottirioui  at  the  present  daj. 
Bui  it  should  be  liept  in  mind,  that  Buonaparte  is  the  lenith  of  his  power, 
■ad  the  height  of  bis  hatred  againit  England,  could  not  with  all  his  cordons 
of  troops  and  dmanwri,  pieveol  Ihe  introduction  of  English  goods  into 
France.  Neither  coulU  nor  can  England,  with  all  her  naval  power  and 
her  numerous  coaitguaiils,  jirevent  French  goods  from  being  smuggled  into 
England.  French  glons  until  lately  were  not  only  positively  prohihiled  from 
importation  ^  but  to  have  a  single  pair  in  possession,  exposed  the  party 
to  a  penalty  oF  £1CM>.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  even  when 
the  war  raged  hmmI  deadly.  French  gloves  were  always  procurable 
in  London.  The  milliners  perhaps  did  not  sell  them  openly;  but  on  > 
given  hint,  a  meii«Dger  was  never  wanting,  by  whole  means  the  prohi- 
bited articles  could  be  procured  in  secret  and  delivered  to  order.  What  in- 
ference is  to  be  drawn  from  all  this,  but  thai  people  will,  in  spite  of  re- 
strictions, deal  wherever  they  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage,  or  the  most 
for  thEit  own  inleiest.  It  has  beea  a&serted,  that  the  smnggUng  trade  inlo 
France  from  England,  at  the  present  day,  is  greater  than  iu  the  opposite  diroc- 
tion,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  to  he  beneGcial  to  us  ;  as  if  the  advantagBi 
of  trade  were  not,  in  every  instance,  reciprocally  beneficial.  Just  so  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  any  attempt  to  mtri'-t  a  trade  whieh 
people  found  it  beneficial  to  carry  on,  would  prove  aburiive.  Smnggliog 
notoriously  took  place  in  former  times,  when  duties  were  payable  upon 
British  manufactures ;  and  if  lumour  is  to  be  credited,  in  no  pliice  lo  a 
greater  eiteot,  than  at  tlia  custom  hou^  quay  of  the  meuopolii,  under 
the  very  noses,  to  use  a  trite  phrase,  of  Ihotc  who  wer^  paid  by  the  public 
to  prevent  it ;  and  who.  therefore,  could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to  have 
connived  at  mal  practices.  Beaides.  thai  such  persons  were  proof  against 
corruption,  although  it  came  under  ever  so  tempting  a  form,  ii  aa  certain  as 
that  in  those  halcyon  days  the  honour  of  the  land  stood  immacuUte. 
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cable,  left  to  themselyes,  would  infallibly  be  brought 
under  cuhiyation  within  the  course  of  a  few  yeairs, 
and  food  be  thus  afforded  not  only  to  the  present  in- 
habitants, but  for  countless  generations  yet  unborn. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  great  part 
through  Ireland,  how  much  the  production  of  the 
land  might  be  increased  by  the  propagation  of  fruit 
trees,  the  apple  and  pear,  the  plumb  and  the  cherry ; 
which  whilst  they  yield  a  grateful  food  as  well  as  li- 
quor, with  each  successiye  autumn,  are  still,  augment- 
ing annually  in  size,  and  promising  ample  supplies  of 
valuable  and  durable  wood,  for  domestic  use,  above 
all  for  furniture,  at  a  future  period.*  If  generally 
planted  near  cottages,  the  abundance  of  fruit  would 
render  it  less  an  object  of  attraction,  and  the  loss  by 
theft  be  proportionally  diminished.  The  keeping  of 
bees  is  likewise  neglected,  the  profit  of  which  is  only 
known  to  those  who  have  tried  it. 

*  In  Switzerland,  that  country  \ 
pies  of  what  is  excellent  in  rural  econ        ,  !       y  be 

with  fruit  trees,  having  comparatively  s  11  intervals  left  between  them, 
in  rows,  for  the  cultivation  of  com,  which  is  reckoned  the  least  profitable 
part  of  the  produce.  Pears  divided  into  quarters,  and  exposed  to  mode- 
rate heat  in  ovens,  may  be  easily  preserved  in  a  dried  state  in  sacks,. during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  are  considered  in  that  state  nutritive  and 
palatable.  From  plumbs  as  well  as  from  cherries,  is  prepared  the  cele« 
brated  Kirscheswauer  or  brandy,  but  not  cherry  brandy,  in  our  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  since  it  is  a  simple  spirit,  produced  by  distillation  from 
the  bruised  and  fermented  pulp  of  the  fruit.  How  important  dried  plumbs 
are  considered  as  articles  of  food,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  which  I 
can  vouch  for,  that  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  the  distillation  from  plumbs 
was  actually  prohibited  by  the  government  of  Berne,  in  order  that  so 
much  positive  nutriment  might  not  be  wantonly  expended,  in  fabricating 
spirits  which  might  be  dispensed  with. 
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nuaiion  of  the  old  system,  would  infiJlibly  ensue,  and 
that,  probably,  in  the  coarse  of  the  second  or  third  gene- 
ration. Take,  for  example,  a  supposed  increase  of  four 
only  in  a  family,  a  moderate  allowance ;  the  20  acres 
would  be  reduced  in  one  generation  to  five ;  in  the  next, 
on  the  same  system,  and  supposing  the  same  increase 
to  one  acre  and  a  quarter ;  and  in  the  third,  to  little 
more  than  one-fourth  part  of  an  acre  to  each ;  a  divi- 
sion, which,  if  the  individual  who  holds  it  weds,  de- 
pendent on  the  produce,  without  other  reaouirces,  will, 
as  surely  as  he  exists,  bring  him  into  a  state  of  ab- 
ject misery,* 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  picture ;  on  the  contrary, 
examples  may  be  seen  of  the  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  subdivision,in  almost  every  part  of  this  county, 
where  long  leases  have  afford^  opportunity  for  the 
practice.    The  misery  which  ensues  from  it  is  really 

*  In  the  eii<ieiice  before  the  oommittee  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Tfaoe.  Wjae» 

* 

Jun.  says,  that  he  thinks,  where  there  is  proprietorship,  land  will  admit  of 
very  minute  divisions,  as  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  in  Tnscany ;  but  where 
land  is  held  under  a  landlord,  with  little  or  no  pro6t  and  at  aii  insecure 
tenure,  then  the  subdivision  is  an  evil  and  a  curse. — (6906.) 

Whether,  however,  there  be  proprietorship  or  not,  repeated  sabdivi- 
sions  into  minute  portions,  will  infallibly  bring  on  poverty.  In  Tuscany 
and  in  Switzerland,  the  progress  may  be  less  rapid,  because  in  these  conn- 
tries,  the  prudential  check  upon  marriage  operates  very  powerfully ;  but 
in  the  end,  the  result  is  the  same.  In  some  parts  of  Berne,  where  lands 
arc  divided  in  gavel  kind,  inheritors  continue  to  cHng  to  minute  portions  of 
land,  with  all  the  pride  and  fondness  usually  connected  with  paternal 
property  ;  although  so  far  from  affording  a  maintenance,  it  will  sometimes 
scarcely  yield  remuneration  for  the  cultivation.  Difficultly,  of  coarse, 
ensue ;  they  soon  become  irremediable  ;  and  then  the  land  is  sold  to  some 
wealthy  individual,  who  commonly  purchases  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  but  whose 
landed  acquisitions  in  their  turn  are  subdivided,  and  in  process  of  time 
re-sold  ;  thus  the  changes  go  on  in  a  regular  rotation. 

4T 
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dire  distress  which  pervades  Ireland ;  a  dutreu  very 
far  beyond  what  your  lordships  can  have  any  idea  of.  I 
do  not  mean  to  allude  to  the  dreadful  faming  and  pes- 
tilence of  certain  districts^  though  no  doubt  aygravaied 
by  the  general  bad  system,  but  to  the  misery  and  dis- 
tress which  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.'^'* 

Herein  then  consists  the  anomaly,  unparalleled, 
probably,  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth,  that  a  no- 
bleman of  high  political  station  and  great  wealth,  a 
resident  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
and  vigorous  improvers,  liberal  and  benevolent,  as  I 
have  always  heard,  in  his  dealings  with  his  immediate 
tenants  and  dependants,  should  nevertheless  have  oc- 
casion to  appeal  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  invoke  his  fellow  peers  in  the  name  of 
common  justice  and  humanity,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  misery  and  distress  admitted  to  exist, 
and  that  too  upon  his  own  estate.    No  doubt  the  sys- 
tem must  be  bad,  where  such  evils  can  continue ;  and 
80  deep-rooted,  that  before  remedies  can  be  applied,  in- 
quiries must  be  instituted  to  learn  from  what  sources 
they  have  been  derived.    In  the  instance  more  imme- 
diately under  notice,  a  principal  cause  of  the  distress 
may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  injudicious  practice  of 
granting  leases  for  long  terms,  for  political  purposes. 
Thus  with  the  reputation  of  being  landlords-in-chief, 
the  proprietors  have  in  fact  lost  the  power  and  control 
which  naturally  belonged  to  them ;  being  little  more 
than  receivers  of  rent  charges  on  their  own  estates.    A 
large  proportion  of  the  present  race  of  landlords  in  Ire- 
land are  in  this  way  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  no  small  part  of  those  sufferings  doubtless 
consists  in  the  obloquy  which  has  been  cast  upon  them 
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extent  and  in  far  superior  style  to  what  had  ever  been 
remembered  at  any  former  period. 


It  has  always  been  easier  to  point  out  defects  than 
to  supply  remedies.  Thus,  while  the  condition  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  peasantry  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  to  be  bad,  (he  inquiries  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted, have  done  little  more  than  to  trace  the  existing 
evil  to  the  erroneous  systems  in  the  management  of 
landed  property  which  have  heretofore  obtained  in 
Ireland;  which  still  continue;  which  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  alter;  and  which,  if  altered,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  work  of  time.  Whateyer  pains  may 
be  taken  through  the  means  of  education  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  labourer  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  sodety,  if  he  still  finds  himself  in  the 
pitiable  state  of  being  unable,  by  his  utmost  exertions, 
to  earn  a  fair  support  for  himself  and  his  family,  his 
condition  must  remain  abject.  ^  Where  neither  in- 
dustry nor  economy  can  improve  his  prospects,  a  man,'* 
as  it  has  been  observed,  ^'  will  become  discontented, un- 
principled, ungovernable ;  or,  he  will  become  careless, 
submissive,  and  desponding;  effects,  which,  however 
widely  they  differ  from  one  another,  are  equally  un- 
favourable to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the 
country." — **  Field  labour  ought  to  yield  a  cottage 
maintenance,  at  least  equal  to  prison  allowance,  else 
the  latter  is  a  premium  for  crime.^  Here  it  is  required 
by  law,  that  the  minimum  outlay  for  the  prisoner's 
daily  food  shall  be  5d.  whilst  a  fourth  part  thereof 

•  Pamphlet  by  a  Barrister,  1831 
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could  not  be  earned  by  the  honest  industry  of  the 
same  individual  throughout  the  year/* 

Tt  answers  little  purpose,  however,  to  specify  what 
field  labour  ought  to  produce.  Whenever  the  supply 
greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  will  necessft- 
rily  be  low ;  besides  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  a 
landholder  that  he  ought  to  employ  more  laboozen 
than  he  actually  wants ;  or  pay  for  them  at  a  rate  not 
only  unattended  with  any  advantage,  but  prodacttve, 
possibly,  of  positive  loss. 

The  subject  is  one,  which,  if  followed  up,  would 
]irolong  these  pages  to  an  extent  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  work.  I  must,  therefore,  abstain 
from  pursuing  it  much  farther ;  yet  I  cannot  abandoD 
it  without  a  few  brief  observations  on  some  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public. 

^^  The  landlord,'*  says  one,  "  the  natural  protector, 
should  first  stretch  out  his  hands,  and  with  benevo- 
lence in  his  looks,  remove  the  fear  of  the  tyrant  and 
taskmaster:  but  unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this  it 
the  case.  No  practical  reform  can  follow,  until  the 
landlord  learns  to  feel  disgraced  and  humbled  in  his 
own  eyes,  when  his  tenants  are  so  miserably  clad, 
housed,  and  provided  for;  when  the  wretched  cabio, 
'  with  all  its  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,'  bc- 
2>pcaks  the  habitual  wretchedness  of  its  master;  and 
when  the  absence  of  all  that  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon wants  and  decencies  of  life,  explains  feelingly 
and  forcibly  that  prostration  of  human  nature  which 
levels  the  poor  being  with  the  beast." 

Now  the  ])art  of  tyrant  and  taskmaster  is  not,  I 
venture  to  say,  played  by  any  of  the  great  proprietors 
in  liosconnnoii.     On   the  contrary,  on  all  the  great 
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estates,  where  the  land  is,  or  has  lately  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  proprietor-in-chief,  a  totally  different 
system  prevails,  as  the  improved  cottages  and  farm 
houses  sufficiently  testify.  It  is  by  the  petty  land- 
lords, that  the  mischief  is  done;  themselves  under- 
tenants to  others,  perhaps  three  or  four  deep,  and  in 
many  instances,  but  little  removed  from  the  condition 
of  those  whom  they  oppress  and  grind.  To  talk  of 
benevolence  and  protection  to  such  people  is  to  talk  to 
the  winds;  for  it  appears  to  be  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  those  in  the  lower  ranks,  who  have  themselves 
suffered  under  others,  so  far  from  having  their  com- 
passion excited  when  they  come  to  rule,  are  frequently 
the  most  pitiless  and  remorseless  of  all  task-masters. 
I  have  already,  however,  ventured  to  express  my 
humble  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  where  practicable, 
efforts  ought  to  be  made  by  the  landlord-in-chief  to 
rescue  his  property  from  the  fangs  of  those  who  have 
abused  it.  But  with  the  best  inclination  and  the 
command  of  wealth,  repurchases,  as  it  is  well  known, 
cannot  always  be  effected ;  and  legal  difficulties  often 
interpose  insurmountable  obstacles  to  prevent  their 
accomplishment. 

Much  might  also  be  said  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
proofs  be  adduced,  that  several  of  the  ills  from  which 
the  lower  classes  suffer,  have  been  brought  on  by  them- 
selves, in  various  instances.  Far  be  it  from  me  wan- 
tonly to  cast  reproaches  on  the  poor ;  yet,  many  of 
the  complaints  which  are  made  in  the  land,  bring  to 
mind  the  fable  of  Bercules  and  the  waggoner.  It  is 
not  enough  to  pray  for  help,  the  shoulder  must  at  the 
same  time  be  put  vigorously  to  the  wheel. 
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whereas  the  constitution  of  Ireland  CRnoot  be  dated 
before  1782,  when  the  commercial  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  the  benefit  of  the  habecu  corpus  act 
given  to  the  country. 

"  That  the  effect  of  the  poor  laws  has  lather  io- 
creased  than  dimiDished  pauperism  in  England,  as 
appears  by  the  small  snm  originally  expended  at  their 
introduction ;  and  the  enormous  sum  of  £8,000,000 
now  required  for  their  support. 

"  That  our  representatives  be  instructed  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  poor  laws  in  cfery  stage." 


Some  other  resolutions  of  the  fjrand  jury  of  the 
county  Roscommon  also  stand  recorded,  which,  not 
having  been  inserted  in  a  more  proper  place,  I  shall 
introduce  here. 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BT  THB  QBAND  JUKY  OP  THE  OOUMTT 
OP  ROSOOHMOR.' 

SUHHER  ASSIZES,  1822. 

"  That  for  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  expedient  to  substitute  for  the  present  pre- 
carious and  vexatious  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church,  a  full  and  liberal  equivalent 
fairly  assessed  and  levied.  That  we  are  the  more  in- 
clined  to  express  this  our  opinion,  because  we  are  sa- 
tisfied that  a  fair  commutation  of  tithes  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  the  stabilitj,  in- 
dependence, and  dignity  of  the  established  church; 
and  to  the  general  interest  of  the  conntiy." 
4  u 
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banks  of  Scotland,  app^Bis  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  this  county,  by  tbe  security 
tfaey  will  give  to  the  public,  against  tbe  bilures  which 
have  been  found  bo  injurious  to  many  individuals,  and 
the  facility  that  will  be  afforded  to  ccnntnercial  trans- 
actions, in  places  remote  from  the  great  establishments 
of  the  capital." 


Education. — The  tables  in  the  preceding  pages 
afford  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the 
schools  dependant  on  various  gocictics  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  educatiou  duriug  latter 
years ;  but  the  private  schools,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  aie  less  accurately  de- 
scribed, as  the  docomeuts  relating  to  them  are  of  an 
older  date,  and  coDsiderablc  alterations  have  since 
taken  place;  generally,  however,  as  I  think,  it  may  be 
safely  stated  in  favour  of  extension  both  as  to  schools  and 
scholars.  I  have  extracted  from  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  education  inq'iiiy,  a  few  columns 
relative  to  the  schools  in  the  principal  towns  ;  but  it 
would  have  occupied  too  much  space,  without  answer- 
ing  any  proportionally  valuable  purpose,  to  have  given 
the  state  of  schools  from  the  same  authority,  through- 
out the  whole  county.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  entering 
schools  of  all  descriptions,  whenever  I  met  them,  and 
examining  a  few  of  the  children;  and  it  appeared  to 
mc,  that,  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  went, 
they  were  in  general  very  fairly  taught;  but  in  a  great 
many  schools  there  was  an  absolute  want  of  really  use- 
ful and  instructive  books,  adapted  to  the  capacities  o£ 
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f  remarked,  where  it  might  be  least  expc^cted^  mathe- 
\  matical  classes  are  instituted,  and  the  intelligence 
manifested  by  the  pupils,  in  several  instances,  far  from 
being  inferior,  deserved,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  b6 
rated  rather  higher  than  par  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  same  description  of  children  in  soUie  neighbouring 
countries.  In  fact,  there  is  no  lack  of  intelligence 
could  but  the  grand  object  be  effected,  of  pouring  in 
useful  instruction.  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  however, 
what  bitter  altercation  there  has  been,  on  this  subject 
in  Ireland,  between  di£ferent  sects  and  parties;  yet, 
the  very  altercation  has  undoubtedly  had  the  desira- 
ble effect  of  stimulating  education,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  diffusion  of  reading  and  writing  extends; 
the  benefits  whereof  having  been  once  felt,  parents 
will  send  their  children,  in  spite  of  all  redtraiisrt, 
to  some  place  or  other  where  instruction  is  to  be 
obtained.* 

*  I  was  myself  one  of  the  fouDcIere  of  the  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor,  since,  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Kildare  Place  So- 
ciety :  that  is,  I  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  first  meeting,  which 
was  called  at  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  formation  of  the  society ;  and 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  first  committee,  on  which  I  served  whilst 
I  resided  in  Dublin ;  but  having  moved  to  my  present  house  in  the 
country  ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  peace,  having  gone  to  the  continent,  where 
I  passed  several  successive  years,  I  totally  lost  sight  of  the  society ;  and 
on  my  return,  found  it  existing  under  a  widely  different  form,  patronized 
by  government,  and  enjoying  a  large  income  from  the  national  purse.  Afy 
original  subscription  had  constituted  me  a  member  for  life ;  but  from  the 
time  I  left  the  committee  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  neither  had  I 
any  knowledge  of  them  beyond  what  was  possessed  by  the  public  in  general. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  original  committee  to  meet  at  an  early  hour,  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  a  house  in  the  Liberty ;  and  I  well  recollect,  com- 
municating to  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John  Maquay,  and  one  or  two  others, 
before  we  sat  down  to  business,  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
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and  if  timely  accompanied  by  arrangements  forbetter:- 
ing  the  dwellings,  food,  fuel,  and  employment  of  the 
peasantry,  will  secure  national  peace  and  prosperity ; 
but  without  these  last  will  not  produce  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

*'  Schools  have  been  provided  where  the  humbler 
classes  are  taught  to  read,  write^  and  calculate ;  aqd 
also  taught  that  the  Bible  contains  all  the  precepts 
necessary  to  guide  them  in  their  sacred  and  social 
duties.  Thus  instructed,  and  no  farther,  they  have 
ventured  to  think  themselves  competent  to  form  opi- 
nions, on  the  duties  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  become 
so  headstrong  as  to  doubt  that  the  proprietors  have  a 
right  to  do  what  they  please  with  their  own. 

'^  While  the  higher  classes,  by  spreading  these 
schools,  are  bestowing  on  the  humbler  classes  intellec- 
tual strength,  they  seem  not  careful  enough  to  direct 
its  energy  to  those  useful  arts,  by  which  toiling  multi- 
tudes are  to  gain  their  subsistence*"* 

*  The  most  complete  system  of  education,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
which  has  been  ever  put  ia  practice  for  the  lower  or  working  classes,  ap- 
appears  to  be  that  devised  by  M.  de  Fellenberg,  for  his  poor  school  at 
Hofiwyl,  situated  within  an  easy  ride  of  the  city  of  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land. A  warm  enthusiast  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  M.  de  Fel- 
lenberg  was  bent  on  solving  the  problem,  whether  general  education  could 
not  be  blended  with  profitable  manual  employment ;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  important  fact,  that,  with  judicious  and  careful  manage- 
ment, the  labour  of  school  boys,  directed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  could  be 
brought,  if  not  entirely,  yet  within  a  very  near  approach,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  clothing,  maintenance,  and  education.  His  establishment 
as  well  as  his  o£fice  books,  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  intelligent 
strangers,  and  he  had  a  pride  in  affording  information  on  the  subject ;  if 
not  always  in  person,  for  the  applications  were  numerous,  at  least  through 
some  of  those  who  were  employed  under  him.    I  had  been  specitUy  in- 
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to  procure  accurate  intelligence  on  such  a  subject. 
The  estimate  in  question  had  been  made  during  the 
period  of  the  distresses  which  had  pervaded  the 
county,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  Connaught, 
when  numerous  public  meetings  had  been  held^ 
amongst  which,  those  for  the  distribution  of  the  aid  in 
money  from  England,  had  brought  persons  together 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  county.  Individuals 
interested  on  the  subject  of  absenteeism,  had  taken 
this  opportunity  of  instituting  inquiries  relative  to  the 
rentals  of  proprietors  not  resident  within  the  county, 
and  the  result  on  summing  up  the  several  amounts 

manufacture  of  improved  scientific  agricultural  implements,  were  carried 
on  at  HofTwyl,  and  the  boys  were  practised  at  them,  and  taught  early  to 
work  on  principle.  The  poor  school  was  filled  in  main  part  with  orphans, 
or  with  such  as  were  absolutely  given  up  by  their  relations  and  connec- 
tions, with  an  engagement  of  non-interference.  When  I  was  last  at  the 
place,  the  elder  pupils  were  beginning  to  be  in  demand,  as  land  stewards 
in  Germany,  a  situation  for  which  their  education  qualified  ^m  in  a'  very 
peculiar  manner.  The  conduct  of  the  boys  had  invariably  been  exem- 
plary»  and  they  bore  the  best  possible  character  in  their  neighbourhood. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  witness  their  manly,  frank,  yet  respectful  bear- 
ing towards  their  patron,  whilst  the  latter  always  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness and  benevolence. 

*  The  largest  estates  in  Roscommon,  belong,  as  1  am  informed,  to  the 
following  proprietors,  and  nearly  in  the  following  order ;  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement : 

Viscount  Lorton, 

Lord  Crofton, 

Lord  Mount  Sand  ford. 

Lord  Hartland, 

The  Earl  of  Essex, 

Mr.  French,  of  French  Park. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  extensive  individual  properties  withit 
the  county,  some  belonging  to  residents,  others  to  absentees. 

4X 
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AntiquUies. — The  principal  castles  and  monastic 
ruins  have  been  described  in  their  respective  places ; 
but  there  are  several  remains  of  small  castles  scattered 
through  the  county,  apparently  undeserving  of  notice 
in  their  present  state ;  although  it  is  possible  that  if 
the  records  of  private  families  were  forthcoming,  and 
could  be  examined,  the  history  of  many  of  them  might 
be  replete  with  interest. 

The  ruined  churches  laid  down  in  the  county  map, 
several  of  whose  cemeteries  are  still  used,  amount  to 
thirty-five. 

Raths  abound  in  the  northern  and  middle  baro- 
nies, but  are  more  sparingly  distributed  in  those  of 
the  south.  No  less  than  474,  according  to  my  reckon- 
ing, are  marked  upon  the  county  map.  The  people 
generally  regard  them  with  veneration,  and  it  is  held 
to  be  unlucky  to  plough  or  cultivate  them,  yet  there 
have  been  found  persons  hardy  enough  to  venture  upon 
the  trial,  and  who  have  derived  excellent  crops  from 
the  soil,  without  having  hitherto  suffered  any  of  the 
calamities  to  which  they  may  have  exposed  themselves 
by  the  audacious  act. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Short,  iu  his  account  of  the  parish 
of  Fuerty,  mentions  a  rath,  called  the  fort  of  the  two 
earls,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  cut  through 
to  settle  a  dispute. 

In  the  parish  of  Toghboy,  at  Jamestown,  on  a 
rocky  eminence  near  the  road  side,  I  observed  two 
raths  in  an  unusual  position,  being  situated  so  closely 
to  each  other,  that  the  circular  trenches  touched. 
Possibly  there  may  be  more  instances  of  the  kind; 
but  this  was  the  first  which  I  recoiled  having  seen. 
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at  which  the  dedaration  had  been  mad6,  was  attended 
by  forty-one  magistrates^  and  represented  property  to 
the  amount  of  £120,000  per  annnm ;  whilst  the  op- 
posite meeting,  in  favour  of  repeal,  was  only  attended 
by  four  magistrates,  and  represented  property  only 
to  the  amount  of  j£4000  per  annum/' 


In  the  following  winter,  on  Viscoant  Lorton* 
having  been  appointed  Lord  Lieatenant  of  the  coanty, 
an  address,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  presented  to 
his  Lordship,  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  &e. 

On  the  2d  Jan.  1882,  a  counter  declaration  was 
published  in  the  newspapers,  containing,  amongst  other 
matter,  the  following  words : 

^^  That  notwithstanding  the  address  to  Viscount 
Lorton,  ou  his  appointment  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  purporting  to  be  fxom  the  nobility^  clergy, 
gentry,  and  lauded  proprietors,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
reiterate  our  resolution,  that  we  view  with  indigna- 
tion the  appointment  of  a  nobleman  who  has  always 
been  the  enemy  to  reform.  That  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  landed  proprietors,  as  well  in  num- 
ber as  in  property,  is  decidedly  hostile  to  this  ap- 

*  It  has  been  already  explained,  that  Viscount  Lorton  is  the  most 
extensive  landed  proprietor  within  the  county ;  and  also  that  he  is  preemi- 
nently the  most  active  and  vigorous  improver,  dispensing  more  money 
tlian  any  other  resident,  and  leaving  traces  of  that  expenditure,  not  merely 
in  works  of  embellishment,  but  of  real  utility,  obvious  to  every  observer, 
and  which  will  not  readily  be  effaced.  His  Lordship's  public  political 
character  as  a  tory, — and  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  by  whom  he  was 
appointed,  is  likewise  known  to  all  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  pailiament,  or  the  discussions  of  certain  public  meetings  in 
the  metropolis. 
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THE    ARIOHA   IRON   AND  COAL   COIfPANT. 

Amongst  ths  historiea  ofthe  Joint  Stock  Coinpaiuea,  which 
Arose  in  the  year  1824,  that  year,  BO  fertile  in  Bpectilativa  project!, 
as  to  hare  been  significantly  called  the  bubble  year,  no  one,  per- 
haps, affords  particulars  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature,  than 
that  of  the  Arigna  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  The  aStin  of  the 
Company,  as  may  be  well  reiuenibcred,  became  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  a  voluminouB  Report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commona,  which  sat  upon 
the  occasion,  occupying  the  priocipal  part  of  tlie  third  volume 
of  their  Parliamentaiy  Papers  for  the  Scssioa  182G-7.  It 
is  from  this  Report  that  the  following'  nccount  has  been  princi- 
pally extracted,  and  to  it  that  the  references  hnve  been  made. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  ihat  (he  Arigaa  Iron  Works 
were  originally  established  about  the  year  1788,  by  brothers 
of  the  name  of  O'Reilly,  the  first  persons  in  Ireland  who  at- 
tempted to  make  iron  with  pit  coal ;  that  iron,  both  in  pigs  for 
casting,  and  in  bars,  was  produced  of  excellent  quality,  but  that 
their  works  in  the  end  were  not  found  profitable;  that  pecu- 
niary assistance  had  been  obtained  from  the  house  of  Messrs. 
I«touche,  Bankers,  in  Dublin  ;  and  finally,  that  the  premises, 
after  having  been  mortgaged,  as  security  for  (he  nmney  advanced, 
were  sold,  together  with  all  the  standing  materinls,  under  a  de- 
cree of  Chancery,  for  a  sum  of  £'25,000.  Mr.  Peler  Latouche, 
one  of  the  firm  of  the  banking-house,  became  the  purchaser, 
and  the  iron  works  were  continued  on  his  private  account,  un- 
der a  persuasion,  that  capital  alone  was  wanting  to  render  them 
extremely  productive ;  nevertheless,  after  a  considerable  ex- 
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pcnditure  of  money,  and  various  trials  under  new  and  difiemac 
managers,  the  works  still  continued  unprofitable,   and  at  last 
were  abandoned,  as  utterly  worthless.      The  premises^  bov- 
ever,  being  subject  to  a  head  rent,  which  tould  not  be  afoid- 
ed,  persons  were  left  in  care  of  the  place,  merely  to  preveat 
depredation  and  pillage,  but  it  would  have  required  a  Btroogcr 
and    more  vigilant  guardianship  to  have  preserved   the  pro- 
perty untouched ;   and  a  considerable  part  of  the  iron  and 
metal,  as  well  as  the  wood- work,  gradually  and  imperoepliUf 
dibappeared.      In    these    circumstances,   Mr.    William  Sl^ 
phens,  formerly  of  Dublin,  and  now  of  Rose-Cottage,  on  tiht 
banks  of  Lough-AUcn,  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  which  oooMdi 
the  lake  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  Shannon,  propoted  Is 
take  charge  of  the  place,  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  Is 
occupy  the  house  of  the  former  agent,  and  to  raiee  what  eoti 
he  might  be  able  to  extract  from  the  nearest  pits.     The  agree- 
ment was  one  of  experiment  and  caution,  and  not  permanently 
binding  on  cither  side,  though  hopes  were  entertained^  that  if 
satisfactory  results  ensued,  a  new  arrangement  might  be 
for  a  definite  term,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  partiee 
ccrncd.     Mr.  Stephens  hr.d  proposed  to  himself,  not  merely  to 
rai^e  coal  for  the  supply  of  the  carriers  or  dealers  who  hawked 
jt  through  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  but  to  mikt 
coke  for  the  supply  of  the  Dublin  market,  which,  at  that  period, 
received  none  except  from  England,  for  the  Graa  Light  Coa- 
panics  h  ad  not  then  been  established.     He  was  disappointed,  is 
I  heard  from  himself,  in  the  quality  of  the  small  quantity  of 
coal  which  he  raised  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the  old  pits  wliU 
lay  the  nearest  to  the  iron-works ;  but  still  unwilling  to  rdia- 
quish  his  original  project,  ho  took  a  lease  of  another  ooQiefy, 
Tullynaha,*  on  the  opposite  mountain,  at  a  fixed  annual  leat, 
in  money. 


*  This  is  tlie  same  colliery  which  I  have  described  as  now  held  and 
cd  by  tlic  Irish  MiDiug  Company,  to  whom  Mr.  Stephens  tnnsfcmd  kii 
interest,  not,  however,  at  an  increased  money  rent,  but  on  the  iCMrralMB 
of  a  tribute  of  a  ccrUin  sum  \^t  ton,  on  the  quantity  of  coal  niaid,  wUck, 


Il  was  during  the  period  that  Hr.  Stepbwia  wm  fiiiilitig  his 
mj  ID  the  prosecution  of  these  difierent  attempts,  ^mt  Um  At- 
tention of  the  public  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  mmeroos 
schemes  for  the  fontutttOD  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  both  in 
England  and  in  Irelaad  ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  about  4be  sanM 
period,  a  certain  person  of  tbt  name  of  Flattery,  an  arcbiiectDr 
builder  by  profeasioa,  being  then  engaged  oo  some  works  is 
the  county  Leilrim,  near  the  river  Sbaonoa,  vas  recommeaded 
by  Mr.  Walsh,  an  agent  of  the  Laton^e  fitmily,  livitg  at 
Drutnana,  to  direct  his  attentioB  to  the  coal  of  Loog^^Allent 
with  the  view  of  asoertaining  whether  the  tine  of  which  be 
stood  in  need  fur  his  buildings,  might  not  be  burned  m  mdcti 
cheaper  terms  with  that  coat,  than  with  tnrf.  Hr,  Platt«i7 
accordingly  vbited  Mr.  Stephens  at  Arigna,  to  inquire  into  th« 
quality,  and  fint  coat  of  the  conl,  the  rates  of  conveyance,  6ic. 

Those  who  enter  upon  npeculativc  pursuila,  are  but  too 
pnoie  to  indulge  in  buoyant  hopes  of  succeas,  and  occasionally 
derive  pleasure  from  communicating,  nod  perhaps  from  magni- 
fying to  others  vrilh  whom  they  come  into  contact,  the  extent 
and  advantages  of  their  undertaking.  This  is  bo  commonly  ob- 
servable, that  the  dinposition  mny  almost  bo  considered  as  aa 
inherent  part  of  htiman  nature. 

Whether  Mr.  Stephens,  however,  may,  npon  this  occasion, 
have  made  Mr.  Flattery  acquainted  with  the  encouraging  pros- 
pects  which   appeared  to  be  opening  upon  his  pursuits,   or 

iiDce  the  lield  of  coal  hid  been  pronounced  to  be  lo  extensiTc,  and  the 
Mtm  8o  promiaing',  be  doabled  doI,  woald  in  proportion  ii  it  ihdulJ  be 
worked  l>y  an  <Dler[ni>iDg  Kad  wealthy  Joint  Stock  Company,  prove  br 
more  productive  ibu  it  wu  ever  iikelj  to  be  in  hit  own  hindi,  ard  nflbrd 
him  a  large  eiceu  above  the  iiied  money  rent  to  which  be  wu  bbwelf  linble. 
It  may  be  meotioned  here,  honever,  that  the  reierved  tribute  oa  the  coal* 
railed  by  the  Irish  mining  Company,  did  not  equal  the  aownnt  of  Ihc  lent 
to  which  Mr.  Stephenn  wif  lubJECt,  and  he  waa  obliged,  lubieqnenllj,  lo 
make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his  landlord,  lo  relieve  him  from  hia 
obligation!;  an  appeal,  ai  I  uodenlood,  not  made  in  Tain, 


Flattery  carried  them  in  hii  huul;  but  u  in  getting  up  tbeae 
Compenies,  it  wm  all  in  all  to  bav«  the  echeme  countenanced 
by  Mme  person  or  peraona  of  repntaticn  and  character  in  Lon- 
don, so  Sir  William  Congreve  was  £xed  upon  as  the  peraon 
most  suilabts  for  promoting  the  adventnrans  project,  and  stanq^ 
ini;  hia  impress  on  the  value  of  these  works,  which  had  bets 
the  ruin  of  the  first  ondertakera,  and  the  soorce  of  very  great 
loss  to  the  last. 

Mr.  H.  D.  R.  Beaabien,  brother-in-law  to  Sir  WiUiam, 
gives  the  fallowing  accoout  of  tb«  progress  of  this  bosineBa,  is 
his  Of  idence : 

"  Mr.  Flattery  came  to  ma  in  the  month  of  May  or  Jmie, 
1824,  and  requested  me  to  introduce  him  to  Sir  William  Coa- 
greve,  tellinp  mo  he  had  mines  that  would  be  very  prodnctiTe,  if 
they  were  well  wurked.  He,  at  the  saiao  time,  proiiiiceil  many 
papers,  and  amongst  those  papers,  was  a  book  written  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  in  which  he  speaks  in  very  high  terniB  of  the  mines  at 
Arigna.  I  showed  those  papers  to  Sir  WiUiam  Congreve,  who 
aaid  be  shoidd  hare  no  objecLioo  to  embark  in  such  an  affair,  if 
he  thought  it  would  be  really  productive.  As  he  did  nut  know 
any  thiniT  about  the  mining  bnginesa,  he  referred  the  mailer 
entirely  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  Joseph  Clarke,  who  made  a  &- 
Tourable  report  about  it."* 

The  desired  introduction  did  take  place,  and  aAer  sundry 
explanations,  minutes  of  several  different  agreements  or  ar^ 
langements  between  Sir  William  Congreve  and  Flattery,  were 
made,  although  none  were  of  a  definitive  nature,  or  absolutely 
binding.  Conferences  with  the  Clarkes  also  followed,  at  some 
of  which,  Flattery  was  occasionally  present,  and  the  idea  aeems 
soon  to  have  been  adopted,  that  a  company  should  be  fiurmed, 
of  which  Sir  William  Congreve  and  the  Clarkes  were  to  be  the 
leading  members;  that  such  company  sbonld  pDrchaso  the 
Arigna  property,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  purchase 

■  Raport  of  tbe  Cemmiltee,  be.  239. 


Th«  difficoUiw  which  Mr.  Schneider,  as  an  InUUigeat  nM 
of  bnaineBs,  had  pereeived,  were  more  particnlarij  explained  bj 
Ae  oirinion  of  EngKah  eaoBsel. 

Hr.  Latoocte  was  bat  a  lessee  himaetf,  and  the  orig^intl 
leaeon  had  reamred  the  miiMs  of  iroo,  merely  sabject  to  tlio 
rights  of  the  lessee,  to  get  iron  for  the  mAx.  lite  lesson  hat 
dso  reserred  the  right  of  eracting^  iiu&  oataido  or  behind  tW 
limiu  of  the  lands  in  the  tenure,  only  e»  aa  not  to  prenst  tW 
water  from  miming  to  the  lessee's  mill.  Tbe  powor  to  dig  coal 
^•0  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  ceal  to  be  coasumed  ij  dio 
lease*  on  the  premises.  Such  reserratjons,  it  waa  erident^ 
OMght  limit  the  operations  of  the  proposed  eonq»ny,  and  also 
afibrd  opportnnitieo  for  the  eatahlishment  of  ft^midaUe  rinds. 

Mr.  Latoache  had  also  reoerrod  in  ttu  lease  to  Flattery,  Ilia 
power  of  taking  at  any  time,  within  ten  years,  n  share,  not 
excceiling  ooe-liiird  of  the  profits  of  ibe  iron  works  and  col- 
lieries, on  his  paying  op  a  proportionate  share  of  the  actual 
expeoditirre  or  outlay  on  the  premises,  to  he  estimated  in  the 
maoner  directed  in  the  tense  ;  and  moreover.  If  tbe  bualnesB  of 
smelting  iron  was  not  effectually  established  on  the  premisea, 
within  two  years  fiora  the  date  of  the  lease,  or  should  after- 
words cease  to  he  cnrried  on,  the  lease  was  to  he  void,  and  Mr. 
latoucbe  might  re-enter. 

These  were  objections  which  imlurally  lessened  the  value  of 
the  property  iu  general  opinion,  but  Mr.  Flattery  atill  insisted, 
that  if  not  worth  what  he  originally  demanded,  viz.  £100,000, 
it  must  be  worth  at  least,  from  £70  to  £80,000.  When  the 
Clarkes  observed  to  him,  that  tbe  works  had  been  too  long  ia 
abeyance,  had  lain  too  long  dormant,  and  that  the  pnblic  would 
naturally  look  to  that  sort  of  thing  ;*  Flattery  explained,  t  hat  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  canal,  and  thai  one  had 
been  cut,  through  the  in sttn mentally  of  the  Irish  goTNsmont, 
within  a  mile  of  the  place,  at  the  expense  of  £20,000 ;  ao  that 

■  Bepori.     ETidence  of  J.  Hinde,  p.  3S3. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  part  of  that  agreemeat, 
which  bore  date  dOth  October,  1824 :« 

*^  And  whereas  the  said  mines  were  originally  purchased  by 
the  said  Sir  William  Gmgreve,  Joseph  ClariLe,  and  Henry 
Clarke,  of  the  said  Roger  Flattery,  for  the  sum  of  £10,000,  and 
subject  to  other  charges,  as  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
conveyance  thereof,  which  was,  by  the  direction  of  the  said  par- 
ties, made  to  a  nominee  on  their  part ;  and  whereas  the  said  Sir 
William  Congreve,  Joseph  Clarke,  and  Henry  Clarke,  by  their 
nominee  as  aforesaid,  have  agreed  for  the  sale  of  the  said  mines, 
for  the  smn  of  £25,000,  to  the  said  company  so  intended  to  be 
formed ;  and  it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  sum  of  £15,000, 
being  the  difference  in  the  said  purchase  monies,  shall,  when 
received,  be  divided  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is 
to  say, 

'*  To  John  Hinde,  -         ...         -         £1,000 

To Beaubien,  agent  to  Sir  Wm.  C,  1,000 

To  the  Agents  of  the  Clarkes,  -        -        2,000 

To  Sir  Wm.  C.  and  the  Clarkes,  each  £2,000,   6,000 
And  the  remaining  ;£5,000,  either  to  be  divided 
between  Sir  Wm.  C.  and  the  Clarkes,  or 
amongst  the   directors  generally.  Sir  Wm. 
C.  being  one. 
'*  WitfiesSyTHOM AsHohROYDy  for SikWm,  Congreve. 

"Henry  Clarke, /or  Joseph  Clarke  and  se(/*." 

On  the  same  day,  30th  October,  1824,  Mr.  Flattery  put  his 
name  to  a  memorandum,  by  which  he  agreed  to  assign  all  his 
interest  in  the  Arigna  Mines  to  John  Vivian,  and  H.  I.  B. 
Hinde,  for  £10,000.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  a  com- 
pany should  be  formed,  and  that  Mr.  Flattery  should  receive 
one<fifteenth  of  the  profits,  besides  one  thousand  shares,  to  be 
disposed  of  within  three  months.     Henry  Clarke,  who  managed 

*  Report.     Appendix,  No.'7,>p.  498. 
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W*  must  now  go  bark  to  the  Messrs.  Clarke,  who  lost  m 
time  after  (he  execiitioD  of  the  agreemeul^  of  the  30(h  Ocloberi 
neidier  aviated  io  their  activity  to  forui  the  company-  On  the 
Stk  N«veniber,  a  meeting  was  held  by  invitaiion  from  Heniy 
GlailUB,  wheu  drafts  of  the  neeeesary  deeds  were  approved  of,  and 
(be  Solicitors  were  desired  to  complete  the  agieeiaent  for  the 
puichaae  of  the  works  from  Flattery,  at  the  price  of  £25,000, 
besidea  one- fifteen cli  of  tlie  future  net  profits,  and  a  further  sum 
of  nKHiey  for  the  matetialB  on  ttao  pneitiuM. 

The  Comnittee,  i«  tbeir  Report  to  the  Houu  of  ComooBBi* 
obsuTo  upon  tbeaa  detin  which  had  baea  ■abmittod  to  theoif 
"  that  the  «u  fnun  Fkltery,  by  a  double  taap,  pwMi  otw,  not 
only  Sir  William  Congreve  and  the  Meesis.  Clvkea,  hut  bIw 
their  alleged  tmsteee,  Vivian  and  Hinde ;  not  one  of  tbeaa  fire 
persona  waa  named,  OTiSTea  faJoMdat;  tMaUuaion  made  to  any 
intermediate  traasaction;  none  to  any  previoaa  mrrangement  or 
agreement;  and  thia,  notwithstanding  a  long  train  of  recitala 
relative  to  other  matters.  Flattery  conreyB  die  property  di- 
rectly to  the  company,  aa  the  doed  statea,  tat  a  consideration  qf 
^25,000 ;  he  acknowledge*  in  the  body  «f  the  instnunanti 
that  be  has  received  a  anm  of  money  to  that  amoimt,  and  en- 
dorses on  the  back  of  it  a  receipt  to  the  aame  purport.  The 
instrament  not  only  omits  that  which  is  true,  but  it  suggests 
that  which  is  directly  and  palpably  false." 

It  is  further  observed  by  the  Coniroittee,t  that  "  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  minute  books  of  the  directors,  is  in  exact 
consonance  with  the  deeds,  and  speaks  of  the  purchase  of  the 
works  from  Mr.  Flattery,  as  having  been  made  for  a  considera- 
tion of  £25,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  £25,000,  to  qipeanmce, 
was  discharged  by  the  company  in  checks,  made  payable  to  Mr. 
Flattery,  and  so  entered  on  the  books,  although  not  one  of  such 
checks  ever  came  into  Mr.  Flattery's  bands."     In  fiiel,  Mr. 
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SoLiciioii,         -     Mcuii.  WilMD   ud  Holroyd,  47,   Liocola't-Ina- 
Field*;    Williun  Holing,  E*q.,  30,  lAmeiiea* 

BiNiiis,       -     -     Mmn.    Bounquet,   Pit,  ud  Co.,  73,   Lombud- 

"  This  campaDj>  lias  been  esublinhed  (oi  llie  purpose  orpuTsuiag,  upon 
»  gniDd  ic>le.  ibe  coal  and  iiaa  worki  which  occupy  u  fitld  of  many  thou- 
nad  tcrei,  on  boUi  aides  of  the  liver  Arigaa,  and  of  Lougli.  Allen,  in  the 
Munliei  of  Lcilhm  aad  Hoaconnnou,  abouDdiiig  in  eicelUal  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  other  miaenlt ;  limestoae,  clay  of  vaiious  kiads  ;  uid  every  thing  re. 
quiaite  for  carrying  on  to  the  grcaleil  extent,  the  manufactute  oF  pi^  and  bu 
iroD,  and  cast  and  wrougbt  iron  warei  or  every  deicriptioo.  The  narks 
were  commenced  several  yeari  since,  by  authorities  derived  under  two  Acli 
of  Parliaoieiit  mide  in  the  tetgo  of  his  JaIc  Mijesly  King  George  the  Third, 
and  a  large  capital  has  been  employed  in  the  mines  and  ercctiona,  inosl  oF 
which  are  available  to  the  continued  uses  of  tlie  company.  The  bad  italc 
of  ibe  loads,  and  llie  absence  of  water  carriage,  were  severely  felt  by  lbs 
foniKr  proprietors  i  but  these  inconveniences  have  been  overcome  by  the 
recent  <:ouslructiou  of  eicelleni  pablic  toads,  and  the  can:iplelion  of  the 
river  and  canal  navigalioni,  by  order  of  liis  Msjesly'i  Government.  There, 
pauing  into  and  tliruugli  the  premiscJt.  have  opened  coininunicatioa  by 
water  to  Dublin,  Cock,  Limerick,  and  ulhei  sea-pottii,  and  to  the  inland 
towns  of  Ireland,  aod  have  reduced  the  rates  of  freight  and  carriage  from  the 
former  piict  of  £4,  lu  the  comparatively  trifling  cost  of  1  !i.  per  ton. 

"  This  undertaking,  the  only  iron  smelting  works  in  Ireland,  has  become 
an  object  of  national  importance,  by  reason  of  the  great  field  it  aflbrds  for 
(he  employ  men  t  of  vail  numbers  of  the  people,  in  the  beneficial  application 
u(  an  extensive  capital.  The  premises,  and  their  prntlucts,  coals,  iron  orei, 
and  other  minerals,  have  been  examined  by  several  eminent  metallurgists, 
smelters,  engineers,  and  miners.  Hell  acquainted  with  such  business  ;  and 
the  i|uantity  of  minerals  pronounced  to  be  almost  ineihauitible,  whilst  tha 
i|ti3lLty  is  equal  to  any  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose*  desired, 
{ride  Report  onleied  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  21it  Jane, 
1824,  ^o.  446,  and  a  RepoM  made  to  the  Dublin  Society,  in  IBU,)  and 
labour  is  cheap  in  proportion.  Upon  these  consideratiou,  the  present 
lompany  liasbeencgnstituled,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  in  shares  of  £50 
cacii,  OD  which  shares,  a  first  payment  of  £5  each  is  made  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  paid  to  the  tieaiui«T  in  sever*!  pro- 
portions, as  ihe  same  might  be  called  for  by  the  diiecton,  and  the  progress 


AFPEimiX.  XV 

ABSTRACT  OF  EVIDENCE 
Given  befort  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland , 
\2th  May,  1824,  anil  ordered  by  tha  Home  ofCoamume  to  be  printed, 
21st  June,  1824. 

'*  Mr.  Ricbard  Oriffitb,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Professor  of  Oeofogy, 
and  Mining  Engineer  to  the  Royal  Society  of  DnUin,  ezasiimed : 

•*  The  coal  fieUs  are  eight  in  number  in  Inland.  Of  these*  the  Cob- 
naught,  or  Longh- Allen  district,  is  the  most  valuabley  oeoupying  laige  por- 
tions of  the  Counties  of  Roseommon*  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan.  It  rests 
upon  limestone  ;  the  upper  stratum,  which  is  five  hundred  feet  thick,  rises 
abruptly  from  the  limestone,  and  consists  of  layers  of  shale,  and  argillaceous 
ironstone,  alternating.  The  shale,  by  exposure,  disintegrates,  and  the 
ironstone  rolls  down.  It  is  psrticnktly  exempt  from  water,  being  on  a  high 
level.  There  are  three  strata  of  coal }  the  upper  nine  inches  thick ;  the 
middle  (which  is  the  best)  three  feet,  and  the  lower  three  feet;  The  cen- 
tre stratum  has  been  worked  by  Colonel  Tenison,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  the  coals  (which  were  raised  by  a  windlass)  sold  at  the  pit  (or 
7s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  they  may  be  sold  for  5s.  with  a  profit.  There  remain  fife 
thousand  Irish  acres,  or  eight  thousand  English  acres  of  the  centre  stratum, 
which  would  yield  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  coals.  Below  the  coal  are 
many  thin  beds  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  There  is  at  present  no  steam- 
engine  or  rail-road,  but  an  intended  one  is  hud  out  by  Mr.  Nimmo. 

'*  There  is  an  abundant  tupply  of  iron  ore,  and  coal,  tor  wotUag  to 
any  extent,  superior  in  quality  to  any  in  England.  Five  tons  of  coal  were 
sufficient  to  smelt  one  of  cast-iron,  of  the  best  quality  at  Arigna,  at  the  time 
ten  tons  of  coal  were  used  for  one  of  iron,  at  the  Canon  Works  j  less  would 
now  be  required. 

"  The  Arigna  Iron  Works  (to  which  the  coals  on  the  lands  of  Colonel 
Tenison,  and  the  See  of  Tuam  above-mentioned  belong)  were  discon- 
tinued in  1808  ;  failing  for  the  want  of  consistency  in  the  management ;  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  navigation  existing  to  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  Shannon  navigation  was  not  at  that  time  completed.  Navigations  are 
now  opened  with  the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Dublin,  and  a  canal  recently 
opened  into  Lough-Allen.  The  conveyance  may  be  expedited  by  steam- 
vessels,  to  tow  the  boats. 

**  The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  are  a  quiet  and  well-behaved  set 
of  people,  and  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  investment  of  British  capital, 
and  it  possesses  advantages,  from  the  quality  of  the  ore,  over  tiie  works  in 
Shropshire^  &c.  &c."* 

*  Report.     Appendix,  No.  8. 


Desipiates  th«  aharea  upon  whicfi  a  d^oait  had  baan  : 
paid  of         -  -  .  £5. 

.  Those  upon  which  there  had  been  paid  in  all  j£7. 
*  Thoae  upon  which  there  had  been  paid  in  all  £12. 

TABLE,* 

Showing  the  curretit  Pricet  cf  the  Shares. 


I8S4. 
Dec    22 

£  3 

piemiam. 

1815. 
April,    7 

£  7 

1625. 

14 

fi 
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5 
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9 

May,    9 
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9 
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•       25 

4 

11 
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27 
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16 
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15 

19 

®21     . 

June,    2 

11 

17 

19 

®I8     . 

6 

5 

18 

18 

®17     . 

16 

6       . 

21 

14 

S  13     . 

22 

7 

24 

11 

®  13     . 

July,     6 

4 

28 

11 

14 

3* 

Feb.      2 

13 

®I4     '. 

18 

4 

4 

13 

®  12     . 

38 

3 

1! 

11 

Aug.    11 

2 

12 

10 

fiin     '. 

25 

i 

18 

12 

Sept.  13 

li-diact. 

21 

14 

®13     '. 

20 

1    disct. 

25 

m 

Oct.    24 

2^disct. 

Mar.      7 

Ui 

Nov.    10 

4    disct. 

ft 

13 

23 

4    diact. 

9 

12 

Dec.    22 

2(  disct. 

21 


10 


29 


Tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  elates,  that  the  distribution  of 
the  shares,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  of  C}ie  establishment, 
were  committed  to  Henry  Clarke,  without  control,  hindrance, 
or  inspection ;  and  that  the  Committee  had  found  it  impossibie 
to  obtain  with  any  correctneas,  a  list  of  the  original  share- 
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acres  of  ground,  cohered  with  masnire  walls,  moeUy  wamtiAg  t^h^ 
mostly  wanting  ioors,  fit  only  to  be  compared  te  an  enonnoiis  mo- 
nastic institution,  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  After  a  hipee  of 
twenty  yean  from  the  last  workhig,  tiie  pe<^e  were  all  in  a  state 
of  great  wretchedness  and  pof  erty— a  Catholic  popoktion ;  and 
the  directors  having  giren  me  avthority,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
conciliate  the  neighboorhood  in  the  first  instance,  and  theiefbre 
]  immediately  pot  myself  in  the  way  of  the  priest,  and  asked 
him  his  advice  for  the  best  course  of  proceeding,  so  as  to  benefit 
the  neighbourhood  as  moch  as  we  could,  whOst  we  were  in  die 
pursuit  q£  the  business ;  and  the  result  of  that  communication 
was,  that  thero  had  been  some  little  plunder  committed  ^ince 
our  possession,  which  was  then  of  only  two  mondis  date,  and 
that  the  priest  bad  such  influence  npon  the  people,  that  they 
brought  in  the  articles  which  had  been  stolen.  I  fbnnd  thai 
they  had  no  chapd  within  eight  miles  hr  the^  celebration  of 
their  worship,  and  I  made  a  proposal  to  the  priest,  that  I  wonM 
certainly  move  the  directors,  on  my  retnm,  that  a  diap^  shouM 
be  erected  on  the  property,  of  which,  the  pries[t  for  the  time 
being,  might  ha;re  the  administration.  This  was  commmiioated 
to  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  he  was  very  wei 
pleased  with  it.*  We  immediately  set  to  work  to  restore  the 
buildings,  &c.  &c.'*  Yet  Flattery,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  Appendix,  p.  123,  expresses  his  belief,  that  the 
Clarkes  had  no  more  intention  of  working  the  mines  at  Arigna, 

*  It  was  very  soon  after  the  period  of  this  visit,  which  Mr.  Clarke  de- 
scribes his  having  made  to  Arigna,  that  I  happened  myself  to  go  down  for 
the  first  time,  to  this  country,  where  I  spent  several  days  in  examining 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mineral  district.  Captain  Vivian,  the 
chief  manager  at  Arigna,  was  then  absent  in  England,  but  there  were  seve- 
ral respectable  master-workmen,  all  English,  who  were  engaged  on  the 
rcnoyation  of  the  works,  and  they  were  then  putting  a  new  hearth  into  the 
furnace.  These  people,  as  Englishmen  commonly  do,  under  such  circum- 
stances, had  soon  contrived  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and  the  orde' 
and  neatness  which  their  wives  and  females  had  established  in  their  severa 
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^hat  interpretation  he  pleases  to  this  word,  for  it  has  many  kig'- 
nifications.  According  to  his  own  further  evidence,  at  p.  123, 
he  declares,  *^  that  the  whole  of  what  he  ever  received  was  as 
follows,  viz. — £6,250  worth  of  shares,  and  £3,750  in  money, 
making  £10,000,  besides  a  snm  of  £3,500  which  he  consented 
to  take  in  payment  of  an  account  of  if  7,1 15,  which  was  dispu- 
ted.*' These  two  sums  of  £3,750,  and  £3,500,  in  themselves, 
appear  to  be  a  tolerably  good  return,  on  a  speculation  of  less 
than  a  twelve-month's  duration,  and  where  not  a  shilling  of 
capital  was  required  to  be  advanced ;  but  the  shares  charged  to 
him  at  a  nominal  value  of  ji?6,200,  were  of  a  fluctuating  de- 
scription. It  b  clear,  from  the  table,  that  their  value  in  the 
market,  entirely  depended  on  the  time  at  which  they  might  be 
offered  for  sale;  and  before  they  could  be  marketable,  the 
deposit  of  £5  per  share  must  have  been  paid.  According  to 
the  evidence  of  Henry  Clarke,  (p.  56,)  Flattery  did  not  pay  the 
calls  on  the  shares  that  stood  in  his  name,  and  wished  to  evade 
them  ;  the  directors  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  pay,  and 
called  upon  him  so  to  do.  In  consequence  of  that.  Flattery 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Chancery,  for  an  injunction  against 
the  directors.  The  court  dismissed  his  application,  and  he  then 
came  to  the  directors,  desiring,  that  they  would  give  him  time 
to  pay. 

We  have  seen,  that  Mr.  William  Morgan,  a  director  of  the 
company,  for  whom  one  of  the  little  paper  parcels  containing 
£1,047,  appeared  to  have  been  reserved,  was  absent  from  the 
meeting  of  the  15ih  January,  when  these  pretty  things  were 
distributed,  and  he  did  not  come  back  from  the  Continent, 
where  he  had  been  all  the  while,  until  the  6th  of  June,  1825. 
Flattery  had  been  watching  for  his  return,  and  having  obtained 
access,  not  only  opened  to  him  his  own  griefs  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  ill-usage  he  had  received  from  the  Clarkes,  but 
gave  Mr.  Morgan  an  account  of  the  transactions  relative  to  the 
£15,000  which  had  been  detained  out  of  the  purchase  money 
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one-fifteenth  of  the  profits,  at  a  very  extravagant  price ;  he  vftub^ 
U8  to  give  him  £80,000  for  it."« 

A  propoeal  was  then  made  for  calling  a  public  meeting  of 
the  share-holders  on  the  subject.  The  votes  at  the  board  were 
even,  and  Sir  William  Congreve,  who  was  in  the  chair  on  the 
occasion,  with  the  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote,  declined 

voting,  t 

After  this,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board,  very  angry 

words  were  spoken,  when  Josepb  Clarke  attempted  to  explain 
and  simplify  the  whole  transaction,  as  follows : — **  That  A  and 
B  had  purchased  the  mines  from  Flattery  for  £10,000 ;  and 
that  A  and  B  had  afterwards  directed  Flattery  to  seU  the  same 
property  to  the  Arigna  Company,  for  £25,000 ;  that  afterwards 
A  and  B  gave  over  to  the  Clarkes  the  £15,000  gained  by  this 
transaction,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  directors  of  the  company, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  merits.  Gentlemen,  the  dirty 
job  which  you  are  all  complaining  about,  has  been  thus  made, 
and  it  is  from  this  dirty  sum  (looking  significantly  at  those  who 
had  received)  that  you  have  received  your  £1 ,000,  Gentlemen."^ 

The  sensation  which  was  i^oduced  by  this  inquiry,  and  by 
the  explanation,  quickly  extended  to  the  share-holders;  and  from 
the  rapid  depreciation  which  the  table  of  the  prices  of  the 
shares  exhibits  about  this  period,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  company  had  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  transaction  was  al- 
ready  publickly  spoken  of;  but  those  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  had  wished  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  share- holders, 
were  constantly  outvoted  on  their  proposing  that  measure. 

There  were  certain  of  the  share-holders,  however,  Messrs. 
Hitcheus,  Moxon,  and  others,  who  boldly  stood  forward  as  the 
advocates  of  investigation  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
in  writing,  sent  to  the  directors,  under  a  clause  in  the  com- 
pany's Act  of  Parliament,  a  general  meeting  of  the  company  waa^ 

*  Report,  p.  431.     Evidence  of  William  Motgao*  Eiq. 

t  Ibid,  p.  435.  t  Ibid.     Evidence,  pp.  433,  434. 
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before,  when  property  of  the  sort  was.  less  valiUble  :*  and  he 
further  adds,  '<  If,  therefore,  I  now  deem  it  expedient  to  resign, 
I  beg  it  may  be  onderstood,  that  it  is  not  under  any  feeling  that 
I  have  done  ought  to  incapacitate  me  fipom  the  chair ;  or  that  I 
have  in  any  way  lent  myself  to  the  injury  of  the  company, 
since  it  is  not  denied,  that  the  property  i»  worth  more  than  the 
company  have  paid  for  it,  and  that  every  subscriber  knew  on 
the  face  of  the  deed,  that  £25,000  was  there  charged*  &c.  &c.*' 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  n  bill  in  Chancery  was  filed  by 
Messrs.  R.  Hitchens,  Moxon,  and  Parker,  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves, and  all  the  share-holderBof  the  company,  against  all  the 
original  directors ;  against  R.  Flattery,  and  against  Messrs.  P. 
Moore,  Barret,  and  T.  Dunston,  to  whom,  as  trustees  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Flattery  had  conveyed  the  orig^al  property, 
praying  that  the  £15,000,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  £5  per 
cent,  might  be  refunded  to  the  company.  The  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court,  but  several  years 
passed  over  before  the  cause  was  brought  to  a  hearing.  In  the 
report  of  the  directors  to  the  proprietors,  at  the  meeting  held  1st 
September,  1831,  it  is,  however,  announced  with  very  great  sa- 
tisfaction, that  since  the  last  meeting,  the  chancery  suit  against 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  others,  for  the  recovery  of  the  £15,000; 
had  been  determined  in  the  company's  favour,  and  the  defen- 
dants condemned  in  principal,  interests,  and  costs.  Of  this  sum, 
£2,067  \Ss,  3d.  had  been  received  by  the  company,  out  of 
court,  in  further  liquidation  of  the  sum  due,  making  about 
£6,000  already  obtained ;  and  the  Master  in  Chancery,  to  whom 
the  amounts  were  referred,  had  certified,  that  the  further  sum 
of  £12,373  Os.  Id.  was  due  for  principal  and  interest,  up  to 
8th  Au^st,  1831. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  the  principal  statements  descriptive 

*  Mr.  Latouche  had  acquired  the  Arigna  property  under  a  sale  in 
Chancery,  and  paid  £25,000,  to  which  was  to  be  added,  the  value  of  the 
works  aferwards  erected. 

d 
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notioiis  which  had  been  enceunged  in  the  prospeclus  of  Uie 
company,  received  no  coontenanoe  from  him.  The  new  diree- 
tors  indeed  ohaerred,  thai  Mr.  Tvigg'a  qpiniona,  favourable  m 
thej  were,  had  been  expreaaed  vnHk  thai  eantipa  ivhioh  ia  babi,. 
tual  to  men  who  hazard  profeerienal  lepntatieny  on  the  advice 
which  they  give  officially. 


.U   <,      I 


No.  n. 

ON  THE  BOGS^ 

Thk  warrant  by  which  the  Commiaaioneia  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  natoie  and  extent  of  the  boga  in  Irek|n4]t  was 
issued  on  the  15th  Septesabery  1809 ;  and  in  tb^  ft>Uowing  year* 
to  June,  1810,  their  first  Report  to  Uie  House  of  Commqnp  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed,  ooniaining  in  an  AppendtK,  %  8iib-refH>i^ 
on  the  practicability  of  improving  a  large  part  of  thci  Bog  of 
AUen,  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who  appears  to  liave  tifcan  t)ie  f»ts^rt  of 
all  his  compeers. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  some  ti^ia  afterward^,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  printing  of  a  second  large  volume  of  Reports, 
that  the  engineers  were  ordered  across  the  Shannon.  In  pas- 
sing, therefore,  into  the  county  of  Roscommon,  where  the  first 
operations  to  the  westward  of  the  Shannon  began,  they  entered 
upon  their  respective  tasks,  not  only  with  the  fiUl  advantage  of 
their  own  personal  previous  experience,  but  with  that  which 
might  be  derivable  from  the  observations  of  their  fellow-engi- 
neers, in  the  printed  Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  bogs  to  the  west 
of  the  Shannon,  appes^rs  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Reports, 
p.  112. 

General  Description  of  the  Bogs  West  of  the  Shannon. 

The  bogs  on  the  western  side  of  the  S;hannon,  are  for  the 
most  part  similarly  circumstanced  with  those  situated  on  the 
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Talbot  and  Creggan,  and  into  the  river  Shannon,  between 
Longh-Ree  and  Lough-Derg ;  and  the  latter,  or  second  district, 
comprising  such  bogs  as  discharged  their  waters  into  the  river 
Suck,  above  Mount-Talbot,  between  that  place  and  Castlerea. 

The  fourth,  and  last  district,  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Edgewortb, 
consisting  of  the  bogs  which  lay  between  Rooskey-Bridge,  on 
the  Shannon,  to  the  north,  and  Knock  Croghery,  near  Loogh-^ 
Ree,  to  the  south.  These,  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  bogs 
lying  between  the  river  and  the  ridge  of  Slievebawn,  anglice  the 
white  mountain. 

But  though  all  the  bogs  of  Roscommon  which  were  sur- 
veyed, were  included  under  these  districts,  yet  the  districts 
themselves,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's,  were  not 
confined  exclusively  to  Roscommon,  but  embraced  parts  of  the 
adjacent  counties ;  and  as  the  boundaries  are  not  in  every  in- 
stance marked  on  the  bog-maps,  it  is  impracticable  to  mark 
with  precicion,  how  much  bog  belonged  to  each  county;  how- 
ever, the  following  table  which  I  have  ventured  to  construct; 
wi)l  probably  be  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth,  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  extent  of  bog  surveyed  within  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
under  the  Commissioners. 

Acres  Irish.  Acres  English. 

Lough-Gara  district,  -  28,395  ....  46,000 

Lower  Suck     do.      -  22,334  36,177 

Upper  Suck     do.      -  7,584  12,284 

Shannon          do.      -  7,392  11,974 


Total,     -     65,708  106,435 

But,  by  the  county  map,  the  total  amount  of  bog 

appears  to  be,     -         -     80,908       ....       131,057 
Deduct  as  above,         -     65,708       ....        106,435 

Leaves  not  surveyed,  -     1 5,200  24,622 
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1.  BdgB  D6rth  of  the  lotd  fzom 

AnnagoUagh-Bridge  to  Enitt, 
and  extending  to  Ofler,  Tav- 
rane,  Culliagh,  Usadaly,  &c., 

2.  Bogs  west  of  the  road  from 

Cloonallis  to  Carrobeahy,  ex- 
tending  toBallinlough^Cloon- 
kan,  Taghnarra,  &c.  - 

3.  Bogs  east  of  the  toad  from 

CloonaUis  to  Carrobeahy,  ex* 
tending  to  Ballindriuiiy,  EjI- 
gorrive,  Loughglyn,  Cloon- 
torvart,    -         -        -         - 

4.  Bogs  on  both  sides  of  the  ri- 

ver Lung,  from  Cloontonrart- 
Bridge  to  Lung-Bridge,  and 
extending  to  aallaghader' 
reen,  in  the  Co,  Mayo, 

5.  Bogs  of  Leitrim,  Cloonfad, 

Fairymount,  Cluggemagh, 
Mullin,  &c,,      ... 

6.  Great  bogs  of  French-park, 

and  Casderea,  extending  to 
TuUy  Baslick,  &c.  and  in- 
cluding the  bog  of  Ballyglass, 

7.  Bogs  from  Bella  to  Mantua, 

and  extending  to  Belanegar, 
Cloonshanville,French-Park, 
<fec.,         -         .         -         - 

8.  Bogs  on  each  side  of  the  Bree- 

ogue- River,  and  extending 
to  Kilnamanagh,  Knockglass, 
Camlin,  Lacken,  Lugnguir, 
&c.,  -         -         -         - 

9.  Bogs  north  and  south  of  the 

river  Lung,  extending  from 
Lung. House,  and  near  the 
town  of  Ballaghdareen,  to 
Lough-Gara,  &c., 

10.  Croghan-Bogs, 

11.  Drimmer,     Drummin,     and 

Ballinville-Bogs, 


Irish  Acrss. 


A.      A.    P. 


5,256  3  0 


3,857  1  0 


EvolisbAcbbs. 


4,152  1  0 


2,103  0  0 


1,600  0  0 


4,275  0  0 


3,459  2  0 


2,341   1  0 


2,322  0  0 
466  0  0 

588  1  0 


I  30,421   1  0 


A.      R.    P. 


8,515  0    9 


6,248  0  18 


6,725  3  34 


3,406  2    2 


2,591  2  38 


6,924  3    6 


5,603  3  11 


3,792  1  30 


3,761   1     2 
754  3  14 

952  3  19 


49,277  1  23 


i 


"  On  summing  up  the  whole  of  ibc  estimates,  it  will  be 
fiiuad,"  says  Mr.  Longfield,  "  they  amount  to  the  sum  of 
JE99,350  7s.  Qd.  former  Irish  currency,  for  making  the  neces- 
■aiy  navigatioD,  uiain,  minor,  anil  surface  drains,  together  with 
deepening  rivers,  and  making  roads,  beiug'  somethiog  more  than 
40$.  (Irish  currency)  per  acre,  for  completing  the  propased 
works,  -which  will  reduce  the  whole  to  a  state  lit  for  to  receive 
the  further  agriculruml  improvements,  of  gravelling,  liming,  or 
burning ;  after  which,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  the  fee 
of  every  acre  would  be  worth  nt  least  £20,  being  twenty  years' 
jiurchase,  Ht  2{)s-  per  sctb;  therefore,  Hupposin^  thi?  grnvelling 
orliiDing'  to  coat  £8  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  £2  for  draining, 
there  vill  remua  a  profit  to  the  improver  of  £10  more,  provided 
he  is  aireaily  poueseed  of  tbe.fee  of  the  bt^  to  be  reclaimed." 

The  above  estimBte«  aro  in  old  Irish  cnrrencj,  leduceil  to 
English  money,  the  mmount  wilt  be  as  follows : 


Estimated  value  of  the  improved  '>cs>l£ia 

per  English  Mre,  } 

Cost  of  drains,  arc.        ^1   17     3 
Do.  of  gravel  or  lime,      7     7:8 


!l     3 


4   10 


Profit  to  the  improver,         -       9     4     4 

Thus,  according  to  the  foregoing  estimates,  the  improve- 
ment of  bog,  including  lime  or  gravel,  wontd  coat  at  the  rate  of 
£9  4s.  lOd.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of 
the  coarse  surface,  and  preparing  it  for  future  tillage  or  mea- 
dow, which  would  probably  amount  to  some  pounds  more. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  estimate  which  comprisea 
the  cost  of  making  navigable  cuts,  it  ia  to  be  obeerved,  that 
Mr.  Longfield  did  no  more  than  to  bUow  the  general  infliuc- 
tioDS  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  their  engineers,  as  printed 
in  their  first  Report ;  and  indeed  they  appear  In  have  given  Mr. 
Longfield  particular  ciTedit  for  the  attention  which  he  bad  paid 
<a  this  part  of  the  subject. 


.  dammed  up,  m  at  to  raiM  tbe  mtar  within  two  feet  of  the  snr- 
,  ftca,  £>r  tbe  purpOM  of  promoting  vegetation,  and  that  the 
catch-water  drains,  in  like  maimer,  ibould  supply  water  m  Aa 
'  atuAce,  for  the  uoe  of  cattle,  or  fi»  the  parpoaa  of  irrigation ; 
.  where  that  mode  of  improrement  ahall  be  deemed  adviMble, 
and  in  situation*  where  a  sufficioDt  iupjdy  cannot  be  piocnred 
hj  these  means,  tbe  engineen  are  to  ccuiaider. where  lemroin 
may  be  most  Bdvantageonsly  couibncted,  to  be  suj^ad  in  tiae 
of  flood  from  the  catch- water  drains  or  rinlets.ia  tbe  vicini^ 
of  the  bogs. 

6.  "  Where  locks  may  be  naceseary,  th«  dimeMWiHi 
which  die  Commissioners  recommend,  are 

Feet.     laches. 
Length       -      ■  -         -         -         70         1 
Breadth,     -         -         .         .  7         3 

Depth  over  aill  of  gates,        -40 

20.  "Tbe  probaUe  vslne  of  tbe  land  when  reclaimed,  and 
tbe  mode  of  culture  which  may  be  beet  adopted  for  it. 

"  It  is  impouible,"  says  Mr.  Longfield,  (3rd  vol.  Reporta, 
p.  15,)  "  in  so  great  an  extent  of  district,  containing  bc^  so 
different  in  their  circumstances  and  capability  of  drainage,  to 
lay  down  any  precise  system,  applying  equally  to  all  bogs, 
whether  high,  low,  shallow,  deep,  wet  or  dry,  all  which  con- 
sideraiions  must  bo  distinctly  attended  to  in  canying  on  the 
proposed  works  with  economy  and  effect."  However,  to  gi*e 
aome  idea  of  the  genera)  system,  he  briefly  states  the  plan 
which  appears  to  him  best  calculated  (o  attain  the  desired  oh- 
ject.  First,  opening  the  natural  ventage  streama.  Secondly, 
main  drains  to  bo  laid  out  pretty  central  in  the  lowest  vales  of 
the  wettest  boga,  and  also,  lines  of  catch-water,  or  land  draini. 
Thirdly,  minor  drains  to  fall  into  the  main  drains,  in  such  di- 
rection, as  to  obtain  the  best  fall  of  surface.  Fourthly,  surface 
drains.  The  direction  and  course  of  all  theae  to  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  be  varied  at  the  diioretian  of  the 
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diitinciioD  between  these  bogs  is,  ihut  tlioae  on  the  lower  level 
■re  much  deeper,  their  depth  varying:  from  20  to  44  feet,  and 
htTft  less  fall  than  ihe  upper  ones  ;  that  the  bottoms  are  fre- 
quently 10  feet  below  the  ordinary  surface  water,  in  the  rivers 
Suck  and  Shannon.  Yet,  there  ia  in  every  iiK^tanire  Gufficient 
ftU  from  the  surfnce  of  the  bogs,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Waters,  the  fall  being  in  general  from  10  to  30  feet  from  the 
■arface  of  the  hog,  to  the  surfiice  of  the  river. 

■■'The  upper  bogs  are  comparatively  shallow,  varying  from  6  ' 
to  20.  and  rarely  exceeding  that  depth.  Tlio  fall  from  them  ift 
very  great,  generally  60  lo  70  feet  in  u  mile.  In  many  places, 
they  are  studded  with  islands,  composed  of  loose  quarry,  and 
limestone  gravel.  Draining;  would  be  less  e.-ipensive  (ban  ia 
the  lower  bopa.  ' 

"  The  substrata  of  the  bogs  to  the  westera  of  ihe  Sfaaonon, 
undulate  more  than  those  to  the  eastward  of  the  river;  this' 
irtegulariiy  frequently  causes  great  variations  in  the  depths  of 
the  bo;^;  in  very  mniiy  ]duces  in  the  interior  of  the  lai^stbogs. 
the  Hiib-stratum  approaches  so  near  to  the  surface,  that  if  tha 
ha^  were  drained,  the  simple  effect  of  its  subsiding  woald  be  to 
discover  valuable  and  aoDictimes  extensive  portions  of  land, 
with  a  thin  coaling  of  bog,  which  in  many  instances  ivould  be 
found  barely  tuSicient  tu  furm  a  proper  soil,  when  mixed  with 
grave i  from  beneatli." 

The  composition  of  the  upper  and  lower  bogs  is  stated  to  be    ' 
exactly  the  same,  and  similar  to  that  described  in  bis  first  Re- 
port, particularly  in  the  section  of  a  turf-bank  at  Temaboe, 
which  exhibits  for  38|  feet  a  regular  gradation  from  spangy 
moss  to  a  compact  mass,  resembling  pitch,  or  pitch  coal. 

These  bogs  are  severally  classed  in  the  folbwJng  table  ;  th« 
names  attached  to  them  having  been  arbitrarily  given  in  several 
instances,  merely  to  mark  their  general  locality.  The  numbers 
correspond  with  those  in  the  bog  maps,  and  tha  printed  reports ; 
the  vacuities  being  occasioned  by  abstracting  those  nusibcrs 
which  denoted  bogs,  situated  beyond  the  boundarios  of  the 
county  of  Itoscommoa. 
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They  had  become  questionable  by  this  time;  tbey  added  con«- 
denUy  to  the  expenditure,  and  were  not  eageutiBlly  necessary 
to  the  improrement  of  bo^. 

Mr.  Griffith  says  in  them  Report!,  that  he  itiU  adheras  to' 
tbo  same  system  of  draina  which  he  recommendfld  in  a  former 
Report  on  the  district  of  die  river  Barrow.  The  Givt  class,  or' 
nuun  drains,  which  were  to  run  in  the  lowest  sitoations,  were' 
to  be  14  feet  at  top,  2  feet  at  bottom,  and  13  feet  deep.  The 
minor  drains  were  to  be  9  feet  at  top,  I  fttot  at  bottom,  and  8 
feet  deep.  The  rest  to  be  6  feet  deep,  I  foot  at  bottom,  and  3 
feet  deep,  and  the  surface  druns,  4  feet  deep,  1  foot  at  bottom, 
and  3  feet  deep. 

Crop  drains  were  to  be  carried  at  proper  iDten-ala,  at  right 
aisles  to  the  others,  and  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  and  the  bogs, 
where  they  admitted  of  it,  were  lo  be  divided  into  rectangular 
patches,  280  yards  long,  by  93|  broad,  equal  to  about  3^  Irish 
acres.  But  tbe  natural  streams  supplied  so  effectually  the  place 
of  the  prapud  tutiin  drains,  that  few  or  none  were  required  in 
these  districts. 


BOGS    BETWEEN   ROOSKEY-BRIDOE,   AND   KNOCK  CROOHERY. 

Mr.  Kdgewortb  has  not  entered  into  many  minute  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  Ix^  of  his  district,  in  Roscommon.  There 
is  very  little  difference,  he  says,  between  them  and  those 
bogs  which  he  bad  surveyed  in  Longford,  and  other  counties. 
They  are  formed  by  the  same  caiiseH,  I'Onluiii  nearly  ihe  same 
vegetable  matter  and  subsoil,  and  are  reckimable  ou  the  same 
principles.  Their  general  average  dcpih  to  the  stratum  of  blue 
clay,  or  marie  beneath,  b  about  30  feet,  but  there  are  some  up- 
wards of  seven  fathoms  deep.  The  highest  level  of  any  of  them 
above  Longb-Ree,  is  114  feet,  and  the  lowest  29  feci.  He  is 
of  opinion,  on  tbe  whole,  that  little  more  is  necessary  for  the 
improveinent  of  theoe  bof^,  than  surface  draining,  and  covering 
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"  I  hav«  Btated,  that  the  first  stage  of  improTcmeiit  of  a 
hog,  which  u  by  hi  the  moat  difficult  of  any.  may  be  accom- 
plished for  £8  I5t.  tbe  Irish  acn,  equal  to  £,!i  3«.  per  EDglisU 
acre.  I  am  welt  aware,  that  this  appears  to  be  a  very  low 
cfaai^,  and  not  unlike  those  eatimate*  which  aangoine  or  inter- 
ested engineers  hold  out  to  induce  the  puhlic  lo  pnnue  aonM 
favourite  scheme  of  the  projector ;  but  what  is  here  laid  down 
18  taken  from  the  common  prices  of  work,  and  from  repeated 
experience  of  the  machinery  that  is  to  be  employed.  Where- 
erer  I  have  been  conantied  as  an  engineer,  I  hate  never  been 
unwilling  to  undertake  ihe  work  in  question,  according  to  my 
own  eatimate,  with  a  reasonable  addition  to  cover  accidents, 
and  to  give  an  adequate  compensation  for  my  trouble,  and  for 
the  interest  of  the  money  which  most  be  advanced.  I  should, 
therefore,  stipulate  for  one-third  more  than  my  estimate,  were 
I  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  any  considerable  qnantitf  of 
bog. 

"To  those  who  are  conversant  with  large  undertakinBi, 
(bis  will  appear  no  unreasonable  security  against  the  losses  and 
disappointments  which  never  &il  lo  occur  in  carrying  on  the 
best  concerted  projects.  Few  great  building*,  docks,  fortifica- 
tions, or  canals,  are  executed  for  less  than  double  the  original 
estimate.  Something  new  or  unforeseen  happens,  some  alter- 
ation of  the  plan,  or  deficiency  of  the  materials  is  discovered, 
and  when  the  work  hHS  advanced  for  some  time,  it  is  found 
better  to  complete  it  at  an  increased  expense,  than  to  abandon  it 
altt^elher. 

•'  As  1  never  was  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  any  project,  than  of  that  upon  which  I  now  offer  my 
opinion,  1  bold  myself  ready  to  undertake  the  reclaiming  of 
one  thousand  Irish  acres  of  a  bog,  of  a  middling  quality,  that  is 
to  say,  between  what  is  most  easy,  and  what  is  meet  difficult, 
in  this  district,  for  £11,600  Irish,  which  is  one-third  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  foregoing  estimate.  At  the  same  rate, 
one  thousand  English  acres  would  coat  £7,800  British.     If  a 
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•ere,  which  is  little  mare  than  seven  yean'  purchase  of  the  rent 
it  would  then  afkid." 

One  of  the  principal  featuree  in  Mr.  Nimmo'a  cummitnica- 
tion  to  the  Commiwioners,  consisted  in  the  applicadoa  of  irri- 
gation to  the  improvement  of  bog-soil,  whererer  the  ciicnm- 
Btances  would  permit,  and  in  general  mountainous  and  hilly 
tracts  seldom  fail  to  prove  fsTOurable  for  such  mn  operation. 

The  Commissioners,  indeed,  in  the  seventh  article  of  their 
Instructions  to  the  engineers,  had  reminded  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  forooing  dams  where  practicable,  for  the  puipoM  of 
supplying  nalet  for  cattle,  moisture  to  promola  vegetation  on 
the  dried  b<^,  which  without  it  might  perhaps  prove  to  be 
absolutely  barren,  and  (o  &cilitato  irrigation  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  its  application  to  water  meadows.  But  as  br  as  I 
can  find,  it  does  not  appear  to  liave  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  until  the  subject  was  more  immediately  bronght 
under  their  consideration  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  the  year  1811, 
that  irrigation  would  interrupt  the  growth  of  bog,  and  finally 
reclaim  it. 

"  It  is  observable,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  Fourth  Report,  p.  31, 
"  that  in  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  intersect  bogs,  the 
accumulation  of  bog  on  their  banka  ia  prevented,  and  its  plac« 
occupied  by  rich  succulent  pastures,  at  least  in  all  places  where 
the  WBl«r  runs  with  tolerable  rapidity.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stream  is  scanty  and  sluggish,  the  bog,  whether  the 
cause  or  the  consequence  of  this  condition,  has  grown  to  the 
waUr's  edge,  but  even  then,  the  Ix^  is  shallow  at  the  water's 
side,  in  comparison  of  its  depth  a  little  way  off." 

Now,  the  mere  fall  or  slope  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this, 
since  bogs  extend  a  great  way  up  mountains,  end  to  their  very 
summits;  therefore,  merely  sloping  the  surface  of  the  bog, 
without  altering  the  supply  of  water,  is  not  enough  for  Ute  per- 
fect rcclatuatioD  of  bog. 

Neither  are  these  gruBsy  borders  attributable  to  drainage 
merely,  since  the  edges  of  turf  banks,  although  very  dry,  are  the 
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ing,  continue  little  better  than  quagmire,  while  the  banks 
between  them  which  are  only  wetted  in  Hood-time,  are  ijuite 
finn,  Bod  afford  good  pasture,  though  formed  oi'er  a  considerable 
depth  of  bog." 

Similar  observations  upon  the  effect  of  mniiiDg  water  upon 
bog,  are  made  by  other  eDgineera,  as  by  Mr.  Long6eld,  in  hia 
account  of  the  district  of  the  rirer  Lung,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, dated  May,  1SI2,  p.  I],  Third  Report. 

"  it  happens,"  says  he,  "  in  this  district,  that  all  the  rireis 
connected  with  it,  issue  from  the  bogs  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  Report,  and  consequently  the  Bourses  of  them  can  be 
traced  to  their  different  summits,  even  after  we  pass  that  point 
where  they  become  unworthy  of  the  name  of  either  river  or 
stream,  and  are  marked  only  by  a  slough  or  swallow-hole,  or 
by  what  is  more  frequent,  a  green  vein  through  the  bogst 
produced  by  the  irrigation  of  the  scarce  perceptible  water- 
course. This  constant  irrigation  has  always  the  effect,  e*en  in 
the  deepest  red  bog,  of  promoting  the  vegetation  of  herbage, 
and  stopping  the  vegetation  of  the  bog  moss.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  red  bog  on  each  side  not  being  checked  by  irrigation, 
is  always  considerably  higher,  and  therefore  discharges  the 
surface  water  of  it  into  the  course  of  those  veins  which  thereby 
have  become  the  natural  ventage  of  the  boga. 

"  These  are  the  same  description  of  veins,  which  (to  the 
cast  of  the  Shannon)  are  denominated  cashes,  but  in  the  wes- 
tern counties,  they  are  called  askeys.  They  are,  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  the  natural  ventages  of  the  bog-waters,  and 
in  carrying  on  any  system  of  bog  drainage,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  efforts  of  nature." 

In  fact,  vegetation  is  invariably  influenced  by  the  quantity 
as  well  as  quality  of  the  moisture  from  which  it  derives  its  sus- 
tenance. The  cold  damps  which  e.xhale  from  glens  shaded 
from  the  sun,  will  give  rise  to  a  different  description  of  mosses, 
from  those  which  are  fotmd  in  places  e.'cpoeed  to  its  tight  and 
heat.     On  the   north  and  south  sides   of  trees  standing  in 
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beneath  the  water,  and  that  which  immediklelj  adjnlned  the 
banks  of  the  lake ;  but  the  impTorement  had  aoi  b^eu  followed 
up,  aod  the  drain  had  been  BoETered  in  part  to  close.  The 
bottom  of  the  lake  was  thus  exposed  to  air,  whilst  the  bog 
below  remained  still  highly  saturated  with  water.  Moss  imme- 
diately began  to  vegetate,  and  it  continued  annnally  to  increase 
in  height,  for  that  period.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  bank  for 
turf  having  been  opened  at  the  place,  that  a  full  opportunitr 
was  affiirded  for  obBerring  the  annnal  growth  of  the  moes ;  and 
owing  to  the  variety,  intartextnre  and  colour,  it  was  as  easily  cal- 
culated, and  with  as  mach  accuracy,  aa  the  age  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  by  the  concentric  rings  observable  ia  a  tranaverse  section  of 
the  tree." 

"  We  have,  however,  made  bnt  a  email  step  towards  reclaim- 
ing a  bog,  when  we  have  got  it  drained.  It  is  merely  converted 
into  a  heathy  moor,  which  will,  by  degrees,  aft>rd  putore  for 
sheep,  or  even  heavy  cattle,  bnt  it  is  so  open  and  porooa,  that 
the  grasses  which  it  boars  abundantly  in  spring,  are  freqoently 
destroyed  by  the  droughts  of  the  summer.  To  render  it  a  per- 
manent meadow,  and  fit  for  agriculture,  iome  much  mote 
expensive  operations  are  reqnired.  The  fibrous  texturo  mast  be 
de8tro)ed,  and  the  bog  converted  into  vegetable  mould."* 

"  Top  dressings  of  gravel,  clay,  or  sand,  may  be  laid  on  when 
they  can  be  conveniently  got ;  they  correct  the  porosity  of  the 
bog,  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  defects.  Clay,  in  particular, 
seems  to  act  very  powerfully  on  bog,  after  being  burned  or 
roasted. 

"  The  conveyance  of  these  top  dressings  over  the  bog,  is  at- 
tended with  much  expense,  since  a  layer  of  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness cannot  well  be  applied  under  6d.  a  cubic  yard,  or  £5  9j. 
per  acre,  even  with  the  most  favourable  means  of  transport,  and 
in  many  cases  would  perhaps  cost  three  times  that  sum. 

"  Bog  stuff  itdelf,  which  has  been  thoroughly  broken  up  by 
running  water,  is  as  valuable  a  soil  aa  any  other. 
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of  bringing  It  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  one  might  as  weB 
attempt  to  cultivate  an  immense  wool-pack.*  By  a  main  drain 
to  cany  off  the  bottom  water,  something  indeed,  in  certain 
cases f  may  be  effected,  but  here,  in  my  opinion,  every  benefit  of 
drainage  ends, 

"  The  Commissioners  have  had  estimates  made  of  tiie  expense 
of  draining,  sur&ce  covering,  cultivating,  and  raising  a  sue* 
cession  of  crops.  This  part  of  their  labour  has  excited  my 
astonishment,  for  until  some  large  bog  is  effectually  culti* 
vatedf  no  certain  data  can  be  obtained,  to  serve  as  the  fiHinda- 
tion  of  any  estimate. 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  bog  be  buried  under  any 
kind  of  beneficial  staple  which  can  be  obtained,  it  is  possible  to 
bring  it  to  a  state  of  cultivation ;  but  the  question  is,  what  will 
be  the  cost,  and  how  much  the  permanent  profit  V* 

Mr.  Wakefield  says  he  has  seen  in  various  parts  of  lrdaiid» 
and  more  particularly  in  the  county  Galway,  about  Woodlawn, 
numerous  small  patches  of  bog,  consisting  of  two  or  three  acres, 
reclaimed  by  covering  them  with  limestone  gravel;  but  such 
spots  amidst  hillocks  of  calcareous  earth,  are  very  different 
from  miles  of  deep  bog,  in  other  places. 

So  in  Mr.  Tighe's  Survey  of  Kilkenny,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 


*  If  any  method  could  be  discovered  of  rendering  moss  more  retentive 
of  water,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  ;  but  to  use  means  for  facilitating 
the  departure  of  its  water,  is  adding  to  its  greatest  defects.  Under  draining, 
trenching  the  soil,  and  every  operation  whatever,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
drain  the  moss  of  sap,  beyond  merely  relieving  the  surface  stagnant  water, 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  soil,  and  will  not  remedy  its  defects. — Aitom  on 
Moi$  Earth,  p.  114. 

So  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  Report  to  the  Commissioners,  Appendix  z, 
p.  158,  Third  Report, — '*  It  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, to  guard  against  extreme  drainage,  and  to  proceed  with  it  cautiously, 
on  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  otherwise  there  will  be  far  more  difficulty 
in  procuring  water  hereafter,  than  in  getting  rid  of  that  which  at  present 
lodges  on  the  surface  of  the  bogs." 
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To  this  endy  it  was  proposed,  that  they  should  recommend  to 
the  Legislature,  the  estahlishmeut  of  a  new  Board,  with  the 
necessary  powers  and  funds  for  making  an  experiment  upon  a 

^rand  scale,  in  the  reclamation  of  some  laige  bog  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital ;  and  further,  to  enable  them  to  lend  money  to 
persons  willing  to  undertake  the  improvement  of.  their  bogs, 
upon  receiving  proper  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal, by  instalments,  <m  the  principle  already  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  for  the  erection  of  churches  and  glebes,  and 
for  the  improving  the  great  lines  of  mail  road  communications* 
But  on  a  contemplation  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
practical  details,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  agree  to 
such  a  proposal.  The  expenses  of  the  preliminary  experiment, 
if  conducted  by  such  a  Board,  might,  in  their  apjHrehension, 
afford  an  example  highly  discouraging,  and  no  less  fallacious, 
if  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  necessary  expenses  attendant 
on  such  a  plan,  when  superintended  by  the  vigilance  of  private 
adventure. 

Now,  that  public  Boards  seldom  carry  on  tbeir  works  as 
economically  as  private  individuals,  whose  own  interests  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides. 
But  the  experiment  which  was  called  for,  was  not  one  merely 
of  profit  and  less ;  it  was  one  involving  the  practicability  of 
draining  and  improving  the  deep  and  extensive  bogs.  It  is  to 
be  observed  also,  that  although  the  Commissioners  declined  to 
propose  the  measures  which  were  suggested  for  making  the 
grand  experiment,  yet,  they  appeared  anxious,  nevertheless,  to 
controvert  the  opinion  that  they  declined  interfering  on  account 
of  the  real  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  and  maintained  that 
no  inference  to  that  effect  was  to  be  deduced  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  great  bogs  having  been  left  in  a  state  of  abandon- 
ment up  to  the  present  time. 

'*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired,"  say  they,  *'  why  all  these 
bogs  have  not  long  since  been  improved  ?  Or  it  may  be  as- 
serted, that  their  present  desolation  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
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too  nitiuy  appear  to  have  deserved  t!ie  name,  a  compnny  for 
the  iniprovcment  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland  arose  in  Dublin.  Tliete 
WHS  no  lack  of  respectable  names,  neither  did  capital  seem 
Wanting,  but  obstacles  were  experienced  in  the  attempts  (o 
procure  nn  Act  of  Parliament  suitable  lo  the  objects  of  the 
companv,  indeed  essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  their 
proposed  undertaking,  and  the  coDipaay  was  consequently  dis- 
solved. The  main  one  conaiated  in  the  difficulty,  if  not  imprac- 
ticability, of  procuring,  as  the  Commissioners  before  pointed  out, 
such  an  undisputed  tide  to  the  bo^  upon  which  the  oponk- 
tions  were  to  be  carried  on,  or  leases  for  such  a  length  of  time 
as  might  afford  a  rational  probability  of  adt'ontageous  proGts  la 
the  company,  for  the  employment  of  their  capital.  Without 
some  legislative  provision  to  enable  adventurers  to  ucquire  the 
absolute  property  of  the  soil,  as  in  i)ie  case  of  churches,  globes, 
canals,  or  works  of  public  utility,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
capital  would  ever  be  embarked  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  bog  improvements  which  have' 
been  alluded  to,  are,  however,  likely  in  bo  remedied  by  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  at  present  carrying  on,  and  the 
coiicomilanl  one  of  the  boundaries,  by  which  the  limits  of  the 
various  properties  intersecting  the  bogs  are  likely  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  companiea  of  adventurers,  if  any  such  should  here, 
after  be  formed,  enabled  to  ascertain  with  whom  they  would 
have  to  carry  on  their  negociations  for  poMession. 

lit  the  sessioQ  of  Parliament  (1830)  a  bill  was  introduced, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  Bogs 
in  Ireland,  hut  with  the  press  of  business,  on  the  expected  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  it  was  not  carried  forward ;  probably, 
however,  amongst  other  measures  intended  for  the  amelioration- 
of  the  stale  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  revived.  The  provisions 
of  it  appear  to  have  been  formed  partly  on  those  of  the  English 
Act  of  Sewers,  and  partly  on  the  principle  upon  wbicb  grants 
were  usually   made  in  Ireland  for  the  impiorement  -  of  mail 
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indeed  to  many  indiriduals,  prove  a  soiircG  of  very  great  hard' 
ship  and  oppre^^icin.  It  might  he  a  very  aejeeable  game  for 
the  rich,  but  Tor  ihc  poor  or  entbairassed  in  circumstaaceti, 
might  turn  out  one  of  absolute  ruic. 

Was  there  a  superabundant  cajrital  afloat  io  the  country,  for 
which  it  WBB  difficult  to  find  employment,  doibtlese  the  Bcheme 
of  draining  and  improving  the  large  boga  would  atliact  more 
notice  than  it  does  at  preMol,  and  it  is  iu  tuCereaee  Ut  auch  a 
State  of  thin^  apparently,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  gave  his  opinioiit 
that  the  boga  in  the  conise  of  time  wonld  be  reclaimed  ;  but  it 
is  not  haEarding  too  mnch  to  aay,  that  if  tbero  waa  more  capi- 
tal diapoaable  at  present  for  agricultural  puipoeea  within  the 
county  of  Roicommon,  it  is  not  in  the  draining  of  bogs  that  the 
best  employment  for  it  would  be  found  ;  and  that  mure  imme- 
diate advantages  might  be  derived  from  applying  it  to  draining, 
cleaning,  fencing,  and  otherwise  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Bound  land ;  but  probably  there  is  even  a  still  more  profitable 
employment  for  it  at  present,  as  there  notoriously  baa  been  in 
times  past  iu  Roscommon,  in  invcaiing  it  in  the  purchase  of 
live  stock  for  fattening  and  sale,  than  in  any  application  towards 
the  mere  improvement  of  land.  And  ypt,  if  reliance  iverc  lo  be 
placed  on  some  of  the  statements  of  the  profits  of  bog  improve- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  they  appear  to 
afford  as  great  a  return  for  capiatal,  as  could  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  any  ordinary  investment.  Take  for  example,  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  account  nhich  appears  at  p.  117,  in  the  fourth 
Report  of  the  B(^  Commissioners  to  Parliament,  given  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  seemingly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodson,  of  Hod- 
son's- Bay,  county  Roscommon,  a  few  miles  from  Athlone,  near 
Lough- Ree. 

The  bog  on  which  the  improvements  were  effected  is  part 
of  the  great  bog  of  Curragbmore,  traversed  by  the  road  leading 
from  Athlone  to  Roscommon,  and  in  some  places  is  30  feet 
deep.     It  is  similar  to  the  common  red  bi^  of  the  district. 
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AITen.  That  which  'was  miprofitable  ground  beibre  the  eanal 
was  cut,  has  now  become  ground  of  excellent  tillage,  occmpiedl 
by  very  comfortable  fanntfrs.  The  bog  that  was  quite  impas- 
sable, called  Wet  Bo^^  has  now  become  g^reat  part  of  it  pasture 
land,  and  there  is  considerable  improremeat  in  other  parts. 
That  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  drainage  prodoesd 
by  the  canal,  and  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  transit  by  the 
canal.  The  effect  on  the  bogs  near  Robertstown,  was  a  subskU 
iog  oi  from  thirty  to  thirty-Jive  feet,  and  that  portion  of  it 
immedkitely  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertstown,  originally  v^kied 
(#0  the  undertakers  qfthe  cono/)  at  one  farthing  per  acre, 
is  now  let  fer  tillage  at  frcm  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre,** 

If  these  statements  be  correct  in  all  their  bearings,  bow  is  i^ 
possible  to  think  of  them  without  feelings  of  regret,  not  to  say 
astonishment,  at  the  supineness  and  apathy  which  appear  to 
prevail  on  the  subject  of  bog  improvements,  in  a  ooonfrf 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  able  bodied  men  are 
earnestly  supplicadng  for  employment,  and  supplicating  for 
food,  who,  with  very  moderate  assistance  would  soon  put  be« 
yond  all  doubt,  the  practicability  of  raising  from  these  wastes, 
not  only  food  for  their  own  families,  but  for  gsneratioiis  yet 
unborn. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon  in 
which  instances  might  not  be  pointed  out  of  bog  successfblly 
reclaimed,  or  turned  to  useful  purposes,  although  if  the  acreable 
amount  was  summed  up,  it  would  be  a  mere  trifle  hardly  de- 
serving to  be  carried  to  account,  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
extent  which  remains  still  in  a  state  of  utter  inutility.  The 
most  considerable  improvements,  1  believe,  are  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athlone,  in  the  great  bog  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  canal,  and  which  now  presents  a  very  extensive  surface  of 
flat  meadow,  and  pasture  land,  intersected  by  ditches  or  drains, 
which  when  I  saw  them  during  a  very  rainy  season,  were  fuU 
nearly  to  the  brim.  In  a  few  parts  these  g^unds  were  slightly 
poached  by  the  treading  of  the  cattle  ;  but  the  produce  of  grass 
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iPMsoa  to  doubt  of  its  being  a  fact^  would  not  have  tfopported 
tiie  weight  of  a  man  three  years  before. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  planned  by 
Mr.  Longfield  in  this  quarter,  has  led  to  the  oontemplaticHiy  as 
I  am  informedi  of  others  upon  a  more  extended  scaloi  amongst 
the  great  bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  French  Park.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  able  and  intelligent  surveyor  and  engineer,  a 
scheme  was  spoken  of  for  draining  the  great  Tnrlougfa,  near 
Mantua,  between  Elphin  and  Belanagar,  and  theremth  much 
boggy  and  marshy  ground  to  the  extent  probably  of  some  boa* 
dreds  of  acres. 

Mr.  Longfield,  in  the  year  1812,  describes  several  good 
drains  having  been  then  cut  by  Dean  French,  in  the  bogs  of 
Kiilenmaoogh  and  Canoreagh,  and  also  parts  of  the  demesne 
of  French  Park,  having  been  improved  so  as  to  bear  good  mea- 
dow, and  in  several  instances  additional  progress  has  been  made ; 
so  also  at  Camlin,  by  Mr.  Irwin,  and  at  Belanagar,  by  Qwen 
O'Connor  Don,  and  the  examples  thus  a&rded  have  enooui- 
rag^  Several  others  also  'to  attempt  improvement. 

To  particularize  every  instance  of  bog  improvement  through** 
out  the  country,  were  such  a  measure  indeed  possible,  would  be 
a  task  not  less  useless  than  tedious.  In  fact,  encroachments 
on  a  small  scale  are  making  annually,  in  a  variety  of  places, 
but  'more  especially  where  the  bogs  are  traversed  by  public 
roads,  not  only  on  account  of  their  affording  access  to  spots 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  approached  without  difficulty,  but 
on  account  of  their  actually  contributing  to  the  drying  of  the 
bogs,  through  the  means  of  the  drains  cut  along  their  lines  at 
each  side,  in  order  to  render  the  ground  more  firm  and  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  gravel  or  other  material  with  which  it  is  to 
be  covered. 

Numerous  examples  of  these  minor  improvements  may  be 
seen  along  the  road  between  Lanesborough-Bridge  on  the 
Shannon,  and  the  town  of  Roscommon,  commencing  usually 
with  the  erection  of  a  hut,  for  to  caU  it  a  cabin  would  be  be* 
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America)  seldom  fail  to  take  advantage  of  tbo 

and  several  of  these  also  commence  the  labonr  of  reclaiming, 

as  it  is  tenned. 

The  improvement  of  hog,  on  the  principle  of  giving  it  to  the 
peasantry  rent  free  £ar  a  certain  period  in  its  original  rough' 
state,  appears  to  have  been  contempleted  in  Uiis  county  mimy 
years  ago,  particularly  on  Lord  Dillon's  estate,  near  Lough- 
Glyn.  Near  his  brdship  s  demesne  there  is  a  long  village  on 
the  borders  of  the  high  road  which  crosses  near  the  head  of  a 
bog,  and  to  each  tenement  a  strip  of  the  bog  is  allotted,  of 
equal  breadth,  but  of  uncertain  length,  which  each  occupier 
may  improve  at  pleasure,  and  amsideraUe  advances  have  in 
consequence  been  made  into  the  bog.  At  the  foot  of  the 
limestone  hill  of  Aoghatour,  between  Lough-Glyn  and  Castlerea» 
there  is  another  bog  which  was  also  given  out  to  the  peasantry 
by  Lord  Dillon,  the  circumstances  of  which,  in  ihe  year  1812, 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Longfield. 

''  The  peojde  commenced  by  building  cabins  in  the  driest 
part  of  the  bog,  which  was  of  the  course  red  kind,  next  the 
land,  and  by  cutting  away  the  bog  as  hmi  as  their  means  woidd 
admit.  During  the  progress  of  their  operations  it  was  disoo^ 
veredy  that  the  under  stratum  being  about  eight  or  ten  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  was  composed  of  limestone  gravel  of  the  best 
description,  suited  to  the  purposes  of  bog  improvement.  It  was 
therefore  suggested,  that  pits  should  be  made  in  the  bog  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  this  manuring  gravel  to  the  surface, 
which  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  the  system  continued  with 
such  good  effect,  that  they  soon  completely  reclaimed  ten  or 
twelve  acres,  which,  from  being  as  bad  spunge  bog  as  any  in  the 
country,  now  produces  as  good  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay, 
as  any  upland  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  Young  of  Harristown,  the  very  intelligent  and  active 
agent  on  Lord  Mount  Sandford's  estates  in  this  county,  near 
Castlerea,  has  also  adopted  the  same  principle,  except  that 
he  builds,  or  mamly  assists  in  building,  very  soperior  cabins  for 
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**  Drive  swarms  of  unfortunate  beings/'  says  the  author  of 
the  Survey  of  Leitrim,  "  to  barren  skirts,  and  into  the  black 
bogs  and  mountains,  where  eventually  they  must  reclaim  them 
or  die :  it  does  reclaim  them  no  doubt,  but  under  what  circum- 
stances ?  In  these  bogs  they  reluctantly  throw  up  a  krale-like 
hovel,  and  spiritless,  and  comfortless,  and  inexperienced  and 
untaught,  they  dig  and  work  out  a  half-starved  existence,  while 
the  wet  and  filth  of  the  half-open,  half-thached  hovel,  produce 
colds,  rheumatisms,  fevers,  &c.  Two-thirds  of  the  family  obtain 
the  wished- for  grave;  and  the  remaining  third,  squalid  and 
emaciated,  and  disabled  by  consumptions  and  rheumatisms, 
wander  out  the  remainder  of  existence  in  beggary  and  pain. 
I  speak  from  facts,  to  which  I  have  been  too  often  a  witness.*' 

Were  such  to  be  the  consequences  attendant  upon  colo- 
nizing the  bogs,  heartless  indeed  must  be  that  man  who  should 
venture  to  propose  such  a  measure.  But  the  misery  which  is 
here  depicted,  arises  less  from  the  natural  unhealthiness  and 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  than  from  the  destitotioii  of  the 
unfortunate  people  who  are  exposed  to  hardships  without  the 
means  of  overcoming  them.  Drive  forth  even  vigorous  and 
healthy  people,  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  into  plains 
as  fertile  as  Providence  ever  bestowed  upon  man,  and  their  fate 
will  be  calamitous,  if  they  have  neither  shelter  nor  fuel.  Sick- 
ness will  overtake  them,  and  diminish  their  number,  just  as  it 
is  known  to  thin  the  ranks  of  an  army  exposed  to  damp  and 
cold,  ten- fold  more  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  than  all  the 
conflicts  with  the  enemy,  inclusive  of  pitched  battles. 

I  have  certainly  seen  on  the  borders  of  bogs,  and  within 
this  county,  families  apparently  in  as  wretched  and  deplorable  a 
state  of  destitution,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  imagination  to  paint. 
I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  cowering  over  a  fire  at 
the  end  of  a  half-built  or  less  than  half-built  hovel,  exposed  to 
drifting  rain,  with  little  expectation  of  having  a  roof  completed 
over  their  heads  before  the  severities  of  winter  reached  them. 
But  what  would  the  condition  of  these  poor  people  be  in  a  dis« 
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Th€«e  observations  upon  tLo  bo^s  have  extonded  very  con- 
siderably beyond  the  limits  which  I  had  originally  propoeed  to 
myself,  and  1  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  close, 
although  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject. 
I  cannot  dismiss  it,  however,  without  speaking  of  the  very  great 
success  with  which  planting  has  been  carried  on  in  bog-soil,  and 
of  which  there  are  several  striking  examples  within  this  county. 
Whatever  di£Ferences  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the 
profits  and  advantages  of  cultivating  bog,  none  it  appears  to  me 
can  exist  on  the  score  of  planting.  Its  practicability  is  put 
.beyond  all  doubt,  by  actual  experiment;  and  perceiving  how 
well  it  has  succeeded,  one  cannot  but  lament  that  other  experi- 
ments on  the  cultivation  of  the  bogs,  on  a  grand  and  systematic 
plan,  should  not  likewise  have  been  made  so  as  not  to  leave  this 
desirable  object  any  more  a  subject  of  discussion  or  doubt. 

On  the  northern  edge  of  Corrine  Bog  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  lower  Suck,  between  Ballinasloe  and  Shannon 
Bridge,  ''some  Scotch  firs,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  *'have  beon 
planted  irregularly  near  the  edges  of  old  turf-banks ;  they  have 
thriven  well,  though  no  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  them. 
The  average  depth  of  the  bog  is  20  feet."  This  was  their  state 
in  1812. 

Now  in  the  year  1830,  that  is  eighteen  years  afterwards,  as 
I  passed,  they  were  felling  these  very  same  trees,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  they  had  grown  on  decided  bog,  I  stopped  to  exandno 
the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  the  quality  of  the  wood. 
It  was  as  hard  and  compact  I  think  as  any  fir  I  ever  saw  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  the  trees  were  well  proportioned,  though 
rather  slender  and  somewhat  drawn  up,  owing  to  their  having 
stood  close.  These  trees  were  bought  up  with  great  avidity  by 
persons  who  had  come  from  a  considerable  distance  for  the  pur- 
}K)sc.  It  was  to  be  lamented  that  such  healthy  and  thriving 
trees  should  have  been  felled  prematurely,  as  these  undoubtedly 
Avcrc  ;  but  some  circumstances  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  had 
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or  20  years  ago,  is  now  covered  with  trees  of  different  descrip- 
tions, chiefly  fir  deals,  many  of  which  would  square  from  6  to 
9  inches ;  and  his  lordship  assured  me  they  were  planted  in  the 
actual  red  bog^  without  any  compost  or  earth  balls/' 

"  There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  observed  in  this 
place,  which  must  remove  any  remaining  doubt  touching  the 
practicability  of  being  able  to  cover  a  great  part  of  those  useless 
tracts  with  profitable  plantations,  which  is,  that  the  trees  I  have 
jnst  mentioned,  planted  by  Lord  Charleville,  are  actually  growing 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  depth  of  the  ancient  timber  produced 
by  the  same  bog,  and  which  is  now  several  feet  under  the  pre- 
sent surface ;  the  stumps  and  roots,  however,  may  be  seen  in 
the  side  of  the  plantation  ditch,  and  many  of  them  were  neces- 
sarily cut  away,  and  raised  in  cutting  the  drains  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  where  the  roots  appear  considerably  above  the  under- 
strata ;  which  proves  that  this  ancient  timber  must  have  grown 
on  a  stratum  of  the  bog,  without  receiving  any  nourishment 
from  the  clay  and  gravel." 

Mr.  Aher,  3rd  vol.  Reports,  Appendix  xii.  p.  93,  describes 
a  turf-bank  in  the  Queen's  County,  exhibiting  three  successive 
growths  of  trees  above  each  other. 

**  The  first,  or  oldest  growth,  is  in  contact  with  the  gravel, 
the  stem  and  roots  occupying  a  space  of  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  inches  in  height.  They  are  separated  from  the  second  or 
middle  growth,  by  a  stratum  of  very  compact  black  peat,  called 
stone-turf,  three  feet  in  thickness ;  the  roots  and  stems  of  the 
middle  growth  extend  about  four  feet  in  height,  over  which 
there  is  a  stratum  of  fibrous  peat,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  about 
eighteen  inches  thick.  On  this  a  third  growth  appears,  not 
more  than  about  two  feet  in  height,  which  is  covered  with 
moss,  grass,  rushes  and  heath,  for  about  nine  inches  in  depth. 
The  stems  of  this  growth  are  sometimes  visible  above  the 
surface." 

**  The  stems  or  trunks  of  the  first  or  oldest  growth  of  these 
trees  being  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  are  saturated 
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displayed  on  the  subject,  and  still  continues,  is  undoubtedly  a 
ground  of  national  reproach.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  efforts  to 
improve  the  country,  and  develope  our  internal  resourses,  the 
possibility  of  converting  these  unsightly  and  profitless  wastes  to 
valuable  uses,  may  not  be  overlooked.  **  That  the  bogs  in 
Ireland,"  said  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  will  be  reclaimed  and  culti- 
vated as  wealth  encreases,  there  can  be  no  doubt,**  But 
surely  it  is  not  the  want  of  wealth  which  is  the  present  impedi- 
ment, but  rather  a  want  of  energy  and  activity.  The  public 
purse  has  been  liberally  opened  when  there  have  not  been  half 
the  incitements,  in  reference  to  future  profits  or  the  augmenta- 
tion of  national  wealth.  Nervous,  but  unemployed  arms,  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  quarter,  and  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the 
impulse  of  enterprize. 

In  the  latter  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  a  description  is 
given  of  the  improvements  which  were  then  carrying  on  in 
Chat  Moss,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  These  were 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  no  want  of  capital  was  experienced 
to  give  to  them  the  utmost  effect,  and  yet  the  result  had  not 
been  of  a  profitable  natnre ;  on  the  contrary,  the  losses,  as  I  was 
informed  several  years  ago  proved  very  considerable ;  and  connect- 
ed with  other  disappointments  which  the  parties  had  sustained, 
led  to  the  sale  of  the  property ;  still  the  moss  or  bog  was  un- 
questionably left  in  a  state  far  superior  to  what  it  had  ori- 
ginally presented.  Latterly,  with  the  advantage  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail- way,  running  directly  through  the  moss  for 
some  miles,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  its  improvement. 
The  present  system,  however,  is  very  different  from  the  one 
which  had  been  formerly  pursued,  and  far  less  expensive  in  its 
nature.  Gradual  desiccation,  by  shallow  surface  drains,  shal. 
lower  in  fact  than  any  that  were  proposed  by  the  engineers  em- 
ployed under  the  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  seem9  to  have  been 
found  the  most  efficacious  course ;  and  to  give  more  effect  to  these 
drains,  the  rough  vegetable  surface  of  the  bog  is  pared  away,  and 
laid  aside  for  after  use,  in  forming  compost  for  manure.     The 


